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THE ARYAN PATH 


Tae Aryan Path is the Nobie Path of all times. 
The Aryan Path stands for ail that is noble in East and 
West alike, from the ancient times to modern days. It 
Y stands for the Ancient Way of spiritual development and 
NS growth in holiaess, rooted in knowledge, and it can be 


walked by Bralmanas and Mlecchas, by Jews and Gentiles 
and by philanthropists of any political school. 
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Canst thou destroy divine Compassion? Compassien 
is no attribute. It is-the Law of Laws—eternal Ha-- 
mony, Alaya’s Self; a shoreless universal essence, 
the light of everlasting right, and fitness of ell 
things, the law of Love eternal. The more thou dost 
become at one with it, thy being melted in its Bem3, 
the more thy Soul unites with that which Is, the moze 
thou wilt become Compassion Absolute. Such is tke 
Arya Path, Path of the Buddhas of perfection. 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD”— 


. tis now spring, and all the pleasures of it displeases me; cvery other tree 


. «blossoms, and J wither; I grow older, and not better; my strenrth diminished, 


and my load grows heavier; and yet I would fain be or do some hing; but that 
I cdnnot tell what, is no wonder in this time of my sadness. 


Good news comes from the Uni- 
versity of California. All lovers of 
literature will rejoice to learn that 
an authentic ten-volume edition of 
all the extant sermons of John 
Donne (of which the first is already 
published ) has been planned. The 
editors, George R. Potter and Evelyn 
M. Simpson, are known scholars of 
the ryth century poet-preacher. 
Many are ‘familiar with Donne’s 
poems but comparatively a few, 
especially in India, are familiar “an 
his sermons. | 
- The story of panne’ S redi life is 
told by his friend and admirer Izaak 
Walton; itis one of the finest bio- 
graphies existing in- English. The 
critical point in Donne’s life was his 
inner Repentance-Conversion which 
turned him from the “ wild living and 
licentious wooing” of which his 
poems sing so graphically, to his mak- 
ing peace with his God “ by peniten- 
tial resolutions,’ During this period 


of affliction and awakening he wrote 
the above quoted wards—those of 
an agcnized heart. He had already 
had his famous mystical psychic 
experience in France, which must 
have contributed greatly to that 
Inner conversion. Tais led him to 
the career of the pr-acher, mainly 
owing to the insight cf King James, 

The sermons will fi] ten volumes; 
only a very few wll read them 
through ; but those wo have tasted 
the wisdom and bsauty in the 
passages selected by Logan Pearsall 
Smith and published by Oxford in 
1919, will wish to porsess this com- 
plete edition for—“ € little more.” 
We would like our readers to 
experience the charn of Donne’s 
words, and those who know them 
al-eady will rejoice, ve feel sure, to 
re-read them :— 

We have the book o God, the Law, 
written in our own Fearts; we have 
the image of God impr.nted in our own 
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souls; wee have tk= character, and 
seal of, God stamped in us, in our 
baptism; and, al. tk 3 is bound up in 
this velim, in this farchmin, in this 
skin of ours, and we neglect bock, and 
image, and character, and seal, and all 
for the covering. 


He that purchase: a Manncr, will 
thinke to have an exert Survey of the 


Land: But who thizks of taking so 


exact a survey of his Conscience, how 
that money was got, that purchased 
that Mannor? We all that = mans 
meanes, which hə E:th; But that is 
truly his meares, woat way he came 
by it. And yet hor few are there, 
(when a state comes d any great pro- 
portion) that know chat; that know 
what they have, what they are worth? 


No image, but the image of God, can 
fit our soul; every <ther seal is too 
narrow, too shallew- Zor it: The ma- 
gistraze is sealed wita the Lioz; the 
Wolf will not fit that seal: the*magis- 
trate hath a power? in bis hand, but not 
oppression. Princes are sealed with 
the Crown; the Mitre will not ft that 
seal, 


Mer. of inferior and laborious callings 
in the world are sealed with the Crosse; 
a Rose, or a bunch o! Grapes will not 
answer that seal: ease and-plentie in 
age must. not be locked for without 
crosses, and laboar, and indusérie in 
youth. All men, Pricce, and people; 
Clergie, and Magistra, are sealed with 
the image of God with a confcrmitie 
to him; and worldly seals will not 
answer that, ner fll to that seal. 
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Every man is under that complicat- 
ed disease, and that ridling distemper, 
not to be content with the most, and 
yet to proud of the least thing hee 
hath; that when he looks upon men, 
he dispises them, because he is some 
kind of Officer, and when he looks 
upon God, hee murmures at him, be- 
cause he made him not a King. __ . 


The'world is a Sea in many- respects 

and assimilations. It is a Sea, as it is 
subject to. stormes, and tempests; 
Every man (and every man is a world) 
feels that. And then, it is never the 
shallower for the calmnesse, The Sea 
is as deepe, there is as much water in 
the Sea, in a calme, as in a storme: we 
may be drowned in a calme and flat- 
tering fortune, in prosperity, as irre- 
coverably,.as in a wrought Sea, in 
adversity ; So thé world is a Sea. 
_ One of the most convenient Hiero- 
glyphicks of God, is a Circle; and a 
Circle is endlesse; whom Gad loves, 
hee Joves to the end: and not only to 
their own end; to their death, but to 
his end, and his end is, that he might 
love them still. 


Light of Nature, reason, is our light. 


The body of all, the substance of all 
is safe, as long as the soule is safe. 


God gives us, not only that which-is 
merely necessary, but that which is 
convenient too ; He does not onely feed 
us, but feed us with marrow, and with 
fatnesse ; he gives us our instruction in 
cheerfull forms, not in a -sowre, and 
sullen, and angry, and unacceptable 
way, but cheerfully. 

l SHRAVAKA 


THE PROBLEM OF FREE WILL IN 
f SHAKESPEARE | 


[ Mr. Roy Walker, the writer of this thoughtful Shakespearian study, is 
a man of wide interests. His pen and voice have been for years at the service 
of the peace and food-reform movemen:s; he is also a biographer of 
Gandhbiji (Sword of Gold) and the compiler of The Wisdom of Sandhi, besides 
being a dramatic and literary critic of distinction. Among his numerous 
volumes are several critical works, including studies of Haml2 and Macbeth. 
Mr: Walker is well known for his lectures on Shakespeare at Sratford in five 
successive years and in London and elsewhere for the British Ccuncil.—Ep. ] 


To discuss the problem of free will 


‘in Shakespeare, as I have been in- 


vited to do; is to explore a philo- 
sophic concept in a poetic context. 
Conceptual and intuitive knowledge 
are of opposite orders, though each 
may borrow from: the- other. In 
poetry, ideas suffer “a sea-change 
into something rich and strange. ”’ 
The philosopher who is intent only 
on fishing them up. may find that 
what was a flash of living silver 
in the depths is so poor a catch that 
the only thing-to do with it is to 
throw it back again. 


There are, in fact, more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in philosophy, and it is the poet’s 
business to dream about them. Tak- 
ing this global’and indeed cosmic 
glimpse of things, the poet-dramatist 
will- “ divide, and burn-in many 
places,” like Ariel amazing the storm- 
tossed mariners. It is therefore 
unwise to expect him to take sides 
as between those venerable philo- 
sophic antagonists, determinism and 
free will.- He finds nothing strange 
in the notion that the more: violently 


they quarrel, the mor artfully may 
they be playing up to each other. 


Looking for common ground be- 
tween philosopher nd -poet, we 
might expect to find-the latter pre- 
disposed towards fræ will by the 
nature of his art. In en introduction 
to philosophy I find three excellent 
general observations that seem to 
paint in this direcion. The im- 
mediate experience oZ free will, we 
are reminded, is so strong that we 
remain unconvinced by even the 
most conclusive arguments for deter- 
m.nism. Immediate experience, we 
may reflect, as opposed to argu- 
m=2ntation, is the verystuff of poetry. 
But on coming to the arguments we 
are told-that those ic favour of free 
w:ll depend upon and presuppose a 
creative view of mental processes. 
Taese arguments, rether than the 
ccntrary ones, must then surely 
appeal to the creative artist. Final- 
ly, philosophical argzments for and 
against free will are valid, the pbi- 
lesophers assure us only on the 
assumption that a articular view 
ot thé universe-is:im its broad out- 
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lines true. Is not the poets view 
of the universe—I have already 
said that it is a cosmic amd not 
merely a terrestrial view—likely to 
be of a creation, of which his own 
creative work is in some meas re the 
microcosm ? 

But the immediate ‘experience of 
the creative artist is also that of en- 
deavour to transform more or less 
recalcitrant material; he is aware 


that there are necessary limi-ations- 


to his own freedom ; and his umiverse 
is likely to be one in which there are 
comparable qualifications, beneficent 
or baleful, to the freedom of “he in- 
dividual will. The poetic dramatist, 
who must speak directly to ar audi- 
ence of his own contemporaries, is 
also profoundly affected by the domi- 
nant experiences and formulatzons of 
his own age, however much these may 
be variations on eternal tkemes. 
The experience of Western civiliza- 
tion, for instance, obviously exhibits 
a development from an apprehension 
of lying at the mercy of environ- 
ment, of a Nature that must be woo- 
ed and propitiated, to a somewhat 
arrogant confidence in new power to 
remake the world in our image, or 
at any rate for our own convenience., 

Thus we are not surprised to 
find Sir Maurice Bowra commenting 
on the end of Philoctetes that “all 
has happened and will happen as 
Fate rules.” The Sophoclear pro- 
tagonists are not so much masters of 
their fate, or even creators o: the 
fate that ultimately masters ~hem, 
as victims of enigmatic powers be- 
yond their comprehension and con- 


trol. They may choose only the 
way in which they will endure their 
destiny, suffer it ignobly or, as with 
(Edipus, pass through an inferno to 
a final transfiguration in which they 
are somehow reconciled to the in- 
scrutable will of the dark gods. - 

In our own time,- notwithstand- 
ing. formidable counter-attacks by 
determinism on the new levels’ of 
science, - psychology -and . material- 
ism, a typical dramatic figure is that 
of M. Jean-Paul Sartre. In his 
plays destiny lies`so much within 
the will of his protagonists that any 
action is possible to them, and even 
if the deed chosen is a terrible 
murder, remorse is meaningless. But 
here the ultimate bankruptcy of 
“free will” becomes manifest. 
There are no longer universal or 
final truths, or even inscrutable 
gods. Every individual choice is a 
blind choice, a vovage into the un- 
known with no stars by which to 
lay a course. 

Shakespeare stands in the tide of 
time midway between Sophocles and 
Sartre. It is possible to find in -his 
plays the images of both experi- 
2nces, but in the whole body of his 
work these seem to be contained in 
zhe great counterpoise of human ex- 
Derience that we recognize as the 


Renaissance, and which is epitomiz- . 


ed in Shakespeare as the medieval 
synthesis is in Dante. 

King Lear is almost a Sophoclean 
{ragedy, notwithstanding the fact 
ihat the disasters are precipitated 
by a fatal flaw in the character of 
its protagonist. When we have 
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finally endured the death of the in- 
nocent Cordelia, we come away still 
haunted by the words of the blind 
Duke of Gloucester :—~ - : 


-As -flies to wanton: boys are we to th’ 
gods— 
They kill us for their sport. 


Yet the same man, like the blind 
CEdipus at Colonnus, af terwards 
said :— M 
Yon ever-gentle gods, take my breath from 
me; 
Let not my worser spirit tempt me again 
Tc die before you please! 


Gloucester in his blindness, like 
Leer in his madness, found new 
vision, a wisdom that somehow puts 
him beyond the reach of the worst 
that can befall him in this world. 

As -men are to the gods, one is 
tempted to add, so are women ina 
man-made world. The innocent 
and faithful Cordelia, and the equal- 
-y virtuous Ophelia and Desdemona 
too are destroyed by forces about 
them which they do not comprehend 
and did not set in motion, so that 
to speak of free will in connection 
with them is but a mockery. Indeed 
there is only one occasion when 
Shakespeare actually uses the term 
free will, and then it is with a touch 
of tragicirony. In Antony and Cleo- 
para, Cesar is indignant that his 
sister should have come unheralded 
to Rome. Octavia, anxious to ex- 
cuse her husband, declares that she 
came thus of-her own free will, to 
make peace between the two over- 
lords of the world. She is at once 
tod that Antony has deserted her 
for Cleopatra, ruining her mission 
before she can even plead her cause. 


Y 


Nevertheless, one of the most 
urgent dilemmas in Shakespeare is 
forced upon the heroine of Measure 
for Measure, who is made to believe 
that it rests solely in her choice to 
save or doom her brother by her 
acceptance or rejection of Angelo’s 
dishonourable terms. Even here, it 
may be noted, the fate of Claudio 
really rests with the disguised Duke 
who is watching all, unknown to 
Isabella. Whatever modern stan- 
dards may say, there can be no doubt 
that the play judges Isabella’s right 
to overrule her personal feelings and 
submit to the authority of her relig- 
ious principles. 

Perhaps the most explicit state- 
meant of the balance of forces that 
sways human destiny is that given 
to another of Shakespeare’s heroines. 
Helena, in All’s Well That Ends 
Well, says :— 

Qur remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven. The fated sk: 


Gives us free scope ; only doth backward pul 
Cur slow designs when we ourselves are dull 


To many modern readers this may 
appear to be simply a paraphrase o: 
the more succinct and familiar argu- 
ment of Cassius :— 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
Sut in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


- But Cassius is among those nu 
merous Shakespearian character: 
who defy the stars; he seeks to wrest 
the purpose of heaven to his private 
will. I can think of no instance ir 
Saakespeare where any one wht 
does so remains alive until the enc 
o- the play. Cassius, Antony, Romeo 
who outstare the lightning or defy 
the stars, are all destroyed. Hotspu. 
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mocks the prognostications o: Glen- 
dower, but perishes in a battle from 
which the Welshman has keptaway, 
warned by portents in the heevens. 

Edmund, in King Lear, is p2rhaps 
the best example of all, a thoreughly 
Sartrian chardcter in a very un- 
Sartrian universe. Modern -audi- 
ences, unaccustomed to hear venera- 
tion for an unseen ordering of things 
expressed in astrological terms that 
seemed natural enough to the Eliza- 
bethans, tend to sympathize with 
Edmund when he laughs at his 
father’s brooding over wha: will 
follow the recent eclipses of tke sun 
and moon. Edmund the bestard 
says, as soon as his father has 
gone :— 

This is the excelent foppery Df the 
world, that, when we are sck in 
fortune, often the surfeit of our own 
behaviour, we make guilty of our dis- 


asters, the sun, the moon aml the 
stars. 
We do not need to wat for 


Edmund’s undoing to know that, 
though his father is shown as credu- 
lous in that scene and there is zome- 
thing manly in Edmund’s self-re- 
liance, he has also proved himself a 
bastard to the eternal order of things. 

It is in tragedy, of course, that 
man’s encounter with the universe 
is most intense. In the two most 
famous Shakespeerian tragedies op- 
posite attitudes >f human w ll: to 
the eternal powe-s are memozably 
dramatized. Both Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth tkink to use saper- 
natural evil for their private pur- 
poses, only to. find that wher the 


stars are hidden by the cloud of dark 
and the torches are snuffed on earth; 
the inner light goes out too like a 
brief candle, and life itself becomes 
a tale “full of sound and fury, sign- 
ifying nothing ’’—unless it be the 
coming of the drama of Sartre. l 

Hamlet is visited by a spirit that 
walks :— 


When yond sams star that’s westward from 
the pole 

Had made his course t'illume that part of 
heaven 

Where now it burns... 


His dedication to the task thus 
supernaturally laid upon him is also 
4 repudiation of all private purposes 
and pleasures :— 


Yea, from the table ol my memory 

I'll wip2 away all trivial fond records, 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures 
past, 

That youth and observation copied there, 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 

‘Within the book and-volume of my brain, 

‘Unmix'd. with baser matter. Yes, by 
heaven ! 


“se 


Although Hamlet must still suffer 
cn this world, and know the doubt 
that the spirit he has seen may be 
the devil, he finaliy reaches a mys- 
tical acceptance in which his own 
will is one with that of the powers 
whose scourge and minister he be- 
Neves himself to be :— - i 
Tbere’s a diviaity tha: shapes cur ends, 
Rough-bew them how we will. 

When the challenge to fight a 
friendly duel with Laertes comes, 
cloaking the plot upon his life, 
Hamlet feels that his-fate is, upon 
tim. His inward peace now rises to 
a specifically Biblical image: “ ... 
there’s a special -providence in. the 
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fall of a sparrow....The readiness 
is all. *’ 

These are lines that resolve the 
philosophical opposition of free will 
and determinism in terms of a will 
correct to Heaven, a resolution that 
has its analogue in the wisdom tradi- 
tions of the world. But it is still 
corruption’s dream of salvation, and 
the poet has to endure the wrench- 
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ing apart from mankmnd that finds 
tormented expression in Timon of 
Athens and Cortolanus before he can 
“conjure up those mireculous recon- 
ciliations of the correcced will in the 
final plays. With Celiban at last 
under control and human love puri- 
fied, Ariel is liberated and in a final 
sense human will has 2ecome purifi- 

ed into its only true f-eedom. 
Roy WALKER 


QUAKERS AND NON-CHRISTIANS 


Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, eminent 
American educationist and author, 
tTecently presented to some major 
groups of the Society of Friends, as a 
practical step toward world peace and 
general good-will, the proposal that 
they recognize their Society, and 
Christianity in general, as simply one 
among many of the ways by which men 
have endeavoured to approach truth 
and the good life. Further, he suggests 
that Friends indicate readiness to 
accept as Members those of other faiths 
with: ethical and spiritual standards 
compatible-with their own. A state- 
ment he prepared for the ‘‘ Lake Erie 
Association of Friends” ( August 1953) 
emboaies his ideas, some of the most 
significant of which follow :— 


Tf universal brotherbood in religion is to be 
achieved, 1t will not be by the process of 
acceptance of the Christian Church by the rest 
of the world, but by a more inclusive fellow- 
ship in which all religions have equality of 
status. 


...we should see ourselves as searchers for 
truth and-should see other peoples as -also 
searcheis for truth through other seligions, 


thea, as fellow searchers w=h them we could 
develop a sense of brotherood and good will. 


Unzil one realizes that his Jeep inner feeling 
of certainty 1s not adequata evidence of cer- 
tainty, he has not really begun to inquire. 


In avery great religion the-e are many adher- 
ents who are seeing beyord the horizons of 
their particular faith. For them to find that 
a religious body in a so-cal ed Christian land 
hac a similar outlook might give them courage 
anc a pattern of action which would lead 
them to take a similar ccus3e. 


Dr. Morgan reccres that when 
-Horace Alexander, an -minent English 
Qcaker, asked Gandliji whether he 
thought the Society c= Friends might 
provide a meeting grcwad fora religious 
fellowship, he was ansvered :— 

. only on one condition = are they prepared 
to recognize that ıt is as natural for a Hindu 
to Zrow into a Frierd as if is for a Christian 
to grow into one ? 

This is indeed the test, but “ oppor- 
tunity for such action exists today” 
as Dr. Morgan obser~es, adding that 
many individuals ar- expressing in- 
terest in and approval of his proposal 
and that some group: of Friends are 
already acting upon it 


THE SECRET DOCTRINES OF THE 
ANCIENT HINDUS 


[Shri H. G. Narahari, M.A.,M.Litt., assembles here abundant and, it 
would seem, conclusive evidenc for the ancient Indian philosophers’ having had 
doctrines which they withheld from the profane. The writer accepts the possi- 
bility of the treasured wisdom of anciert India aaving disappeared. Is it not 
more reasonable to suppose thet, as tradition has it, the records still exist, safe 
from Western spdliating hands to reappear in same more enlightened age? Be 
that as it may, Shri Narahari has amply shown the absurdity of the position 


that one Western writer had zaken, that there were no teachings of ancient 


philosophers which they did nct make available zo all and sundry.—Ep. ] 


It was with the utmost interest 
that I read, in the April 1952 num- 
ber of THE ARYAN PATH (p 155), 
the note bearing the caption: “A 
Scholarly ‘Ipse Dixit.” Pleto’s 
own words cited here are quite 
enough to show the untenabilty of 
the proposal that 


the whole idea [that the ancieat phi- 
losophers had secret doctrines -which 
‘they did not pubtlish ]` bad bettez`be 
discarded as another legend dating 
from the time when superstiticn was 
taking the place of reason. 


I write these lines by way of an 
answer tò the query in that note :— 


isi it likely that such great ‘teacaers 
‘as Pythagoras and“Plato; any more 
than the. ancient Hindu Sages or the 
Buddha, Jesus or Paul, made ro dis- 
tincticn in what they taught the masses 
and what they gave to the tested and 
proven, few ? 


Every serious student of acent 
Indian literature is aware thet the 
Veda, as we now have it, is by no 


= 


means complete, but is rather a tiny 
fragmer.t of what should have been 
a great collection of hymns and 
formule. This modern conjecture 
has the full support of tradition, 
which would have us understand * 
that originally there were 5 branches 
(Sakhas) of the Rgveda, 86 of the 
Yajurveda, 1,000 of the Samaveda 
and g oi the Atharvaveda. Of these, 
a single text of the Rgveda, 5 of the 
Yajurveda, 3 of the Sdmaveda and 2 
of the Atharvaveda, are available; 
and a few more are known only by 
name. The remaining ones are lost 
to us, having disappeared along with 
the las: of the men who had 
memorized them. Such a calamity 
could nave been averted if the texts 
had been written down. “It cannot 
be mainzained with certainty- that, 


at the. time these. texts ei 


=xtinct, the art of writing had not 
yet come into vogue. There is 
ample evidence: to show that writing 
nas beem known in India for cen- 
zuries wizhout being used for literary 


1 The Caranavyshe of Saunaka. Bonares, 1903 }, pp. 10ff. 
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purposes.*? Though the oldest 
Indian script, Brahmi, is found on 
the stone of Mesa about 890 B.C., 
the eldest datable inscriptions that 
we now have are the Edicts of 
Asoka cf the 3rd century B.c. 


One of the very important reasons 
why ths oral transmission of texts 
was preferred to the written must 
have been the anxiety of the teacher 
to keep the doctrine in the custody 
of the “tested and proven few.” 
India’s oldest philologist, Ydaska, 
(seventh century B.c.) puts the 
idea very poetically indeed when he 
makes Knowledge ( Vidya) herself 
exhort her custodian, a learned 
Brahmin preceptor, on how best to 
prevent her misuse and preserve her 
value :—* 

Verily Knowledge approached Brah- 
mana: “ Protect me, I am thy treasure. 


‘Do not expound me to the scornful, 


nor to the crooked-minded, nor even to 
one who has no self-conirol; thus shall 
I grow powerful. 


In order to protect thy treasure, O 
Brahman, expound me to him alone 
whom thou knowest to be pure, dili- 
gent, intelligent, observing the rules of 
a celibate life and bearing no enmity 
towards thee. 

There is no doubt at all of the fact 
that tke Itihāsas and Puranas are 
chronologically later than the Vedas ; 
but, as tradition would have it, they 
are the authorized interpreters of the 
Vedic teaching for the benefit of 


those whose learning is not of the 


4 V/internitz, History of Indian Literature, 


> Nirukta, IL. 4. 
* Chapter III, 





standard required for the under- 
standing of the Veda and who would 
otherwise misinterpret the difficult 
sacred text and drag it into dis- 
repute. 


Etymologically the very word 
“ Upanisad ’’ means a “ Secret Doc- 
trin2, ” and it is very interesting to 
note that within ths Upanisads 
themselves there are certain portions 
which are secret and not meant for 
all and sundry. The doctrine of 
Reincarnation ( Samsdvz) appears to 
belong to this class of teachings as 
can be gathered from the Brhada- 
ranvaka Upanisad* which narrates 
the story of King Janaka of Videha 
who once offered a thousand cows, 
richly decked in gold, to the most 
learned Brahmin in his Court. When 
all others were still hesitant what to 
do, Yajiiavalkya asked his pupil to 
drive the cows to his house. There- 
upcn Aégvala, the Hotr-priest of the 
Kirg, engages Yajfiavalkya in a 
debate, only to be silsnced by the 
latter after a time. Jaratkarava 
Artabhaga takes his turn and asks:— 

Yajfiavalkya, when the speech of a 
dea man enters into Fire, his breath 
intc Air, his eye into the Sun, his 
Manas into the Moon, his ear into 
Space, his body into the Earth, his 
Atman into Ether, the hairs of his body 
intc herbs, the hairs of his head into 
trees and his blood and s2ed into water, 
where then does this man remain? 


Yajfiavalkya replies :— 


Artabhaga, my der, take my 


( Calcutta, 1927), I. 3rff 
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hand. Only we two will know of this: 
this cannot’ be decided amidst a 
crowd. - 

And the two went aside, deliberat- 
ed in secret end decided that Karma 
is that which remains after the 
process. The same Upanised else- 
where® declares that the ceremony 
for achieving greatness is occult and 
may not be imparted to one who is 
neither a son nor a pupil. 


In the Chandogya Upaniscd? the 
secret doctrine (#panisad) oi Brah- 
man belongs to this class, and may 
be taught only to the eldest scn or to 
a worthy pupil but to none else at 
all. In the Mattri Upanisad® the 
same doctrine is known as Brahma- 
vidya, the most profound secret 
(guhyatama); and, in the Svetaé- 
vatara,* it even becomes the most 
profound secret in the Vedanta 
(Vedante paramam guhyamı and 
along with those to whom it is usual- 
ly prohibited to disclose it is the man 
who is not tranquil ( aprasanfiya ).1° 

Even the celebrated Bhagatadgita, 
whose teachings are meant foz all in 
all walks of life, has certain doc- 
trines marked out as occult or secret 
(guhya). The discipline of Enowl- 
edge ( Jfäna ) and the knowledge of 
the Supreme Person ( Purusottama) 
are indeed very profound secrets 


s TIT. 2. 13. 
$ VI. 3. I2. 
Y IIT. xx. 5. 
8 VI, 29. 
eV 122: 
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(guh-satama) ; but the most profound 
secret of all { sarvaguhyatama ) is the 
doctiire of absolute self-surrender 
(Savana), and this can be imparted 
unto A-juna cnly because the Lord is 
pleased with him :— 


Nay: but once more 
Tale My last word, My utmost meaning 


have | 
Precicus thou art to Me; right well- 
beloved | 
Lis-er! I tell thee for thy comfcrt this. 
Give Ife thy heart! adore Me! serve 
Me! cling 


In taith and love and reverence to Me! 

So hëlt thou come to Me! I premise 
true, 

Fer tkou art sweet to Me | 


A.nd let go those— 
Rits3 and writ dcties! Fly to Me alone! 
Maks Me thy single refuge! I will free 
Thy sul from all its sing! Be of good 
ckeer | 1 


An{ so important is this doctrine 

that :t should be withheld always 
...item him that hath no faith, 
Him that worships not, nor seeks 
Wision’s teaching when she speaks: 
. from all men who mock, 13 

These passages are enough to 
show tiat the ancient Hindus did 
believe that it was unsafe to declare 
their more important doctrines to 
everyore and that they attached as 
much value to the prevention of the 
misuse of knowledge as to the extent 
of its appeal. 


H. G. NARAHARI 


10 A similar prohibition occurs ia the Mundaha Uparisad, III 2. 10-11. 
a Bhagavadgita XVIII. 64ff., translated by Sir Ed-via Arnolc (London, 1899), E. t09, 
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t ZS READING ABILITY ESSENTIAL? 


[ The question raised in this article by Miss Elizabeth Cross, a teacher 
who is given to thinking for herself, challenges established attituces, including 
the common “ deference for the literate, ” and will seem to man? almost lèse- 
majesté. The value of other activities than tke acquisition of reac_ng skill does, 
however, as she brings out, deserve reassessment. Literacy is not properly an 
end in itself; it may serve the purposes of the propagandist as readily as those 
of the educator; and there are other ways, as India has known {oz centuries, in 
which cultural values can be handed down.—=D.] ` 
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Is reading . ability essential ? 
Essential to what? Essential to 
salvation, one would presume, judg- 
ing by the spasmodic outcries in 
the Western press. Nothing is more 
calculated to shock and horrify any 
serious meeting, from the Women’s 
Institutes to the Hotse of Lords, 
than to suggest that a man may lead 
a good, moral and useful life without 
being able toread. Nearly all good 
citizens are of the opinion that edu- 
cation begins and may well end 
with reading, and that once a child 
can read he will be “al right” 
(whatever that may mean). “ Read- 
ing is the most essential of the tool 
subjects ” they declaim, and are all 
positive that reading ability will 
lead to higher things, that the grow- 
ing child will climb from one good 
book to another. At the same time 
they make a great fuss over immoral 
“comics” and trashy literature, 
classing the influence of these with 
the worst products of the cinema. 


Surely there is some slight conflict 
here. First, it is essential for the 
child to learn to read, then all will 
be well. Secondly, we discover that 
many children read all the wrong 


things, and, judging bz the sales of 
sex and crime novels. so do their 
elde-s and betters. 

As a teacher, and as a writer, 
I am professionally interested in this 
ability to read. In fact I take a 
somewhat sinful pride in the fact 
that no child has escaped from my 
class without being atle to read a 
simple story happily. — have taught 
high-grade mental defectives to read 
fluently and with enjoyment. In 
fact I almost live anc breathe the 
tecknique of teaching reading, and 
hav2 myself read enoegh books on 
the art to stretch to t-e moon. At 
the same time I think the whole 
subject is a vastly in=ated balloon 
about which more nonsense has been 
talked and written than on almost 
any other, save perhaps psychology | 
Any child who has tk=2 capacity to 
benefit by being able to read will 
learn with the minimun of help and 
trouble at whatever eze he himself 
chooses. Extremely clever children 
will teach themselves t around four 
or five years of age. Sc-called normal 
chi-drea will see the point of almost 
any method around six, 

I remember quite clearly learning 
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myself, I was very delica’e and sc 
often ill that I was ‘‘read to” for 
years, and did not go to sckool until 
the age of six. The teaching method 
used then was a mixture, partly 
phonetic, in which we built ap words 
by sounds. I listened politely and 
watched the teacher, and then I 
quite suddenly saw the point. It 
was simple and I was very much 
obliged to her. I also sizhed in 
sympathy with her when the slower 
children could not understand. 
From that day I began to read, and 
I remember no more about it, except 
that long words often hac to be 
puzzled over, and I promounced 
Ceylon as Kaylon, much to my 
father’s amusement. 

I am sure that children cen learn 
easily when they are ready, kut lam 
equally sure that some children will 
never be ready until they are almost 
adult—some not even then. I be- 
lieve that this very late mataring is 
the reason why so many recruits 
learn to read and write fairly well 
when they enter the army. One 
factor is that they have developed ; 
another is that they have every 
reason to want to learn—they feel it 
is their last chance, perhaps, and 
they want to write home, to read 
their letters, orders of the day and 
SO On. 

We in the schools do everytaing in 
our power to make the children want 
to learn, and in the majority of effi- 
cient schools we are successful, 
in the primary stages. Later, how- 
ever, the slow and backward reader 
finds life more difficult, because in 


the senior schools his reading is 
tru.y a tool subject. He is reading 
more and more difficult material in 
ord=r to learn definite subjects, and 
his slowness hampers him terribly. 
He begins to feel really inferior. 
This. feeling of inferiority is my 
main theme and it is a subject on 
which I feel most deeply. The whole 
system of English education today is 
lined up against the backward and 
poor reader. The authorities, the 
inspectors, the Heads, the class 
teachers, are all determined to turn 
out fluent readers. Many people’s 
very jobs depend on it. These peo- 
ple, actuated by the veiy best 
motive, that of doing what they con- 
sider to be for the child’s good, are 
determined that every child shall 
learr to read. By this very deter- 
minetion they make every poor 
reader feel guilty andinferior. The 
more insensitive adults make it clear 
that poor readers are lazy, stupid 
children. The more intelligent and 
kinder ones go the opposite way by 
rewarding every effort, by praise and 
encouragement to every child who 
makes some progress, and swallow 
their sighs over the backward ones. 
Sometimes the backward ones are 
left zo wallow in their confusion, 
more often they are worked on, 
drilled, patiently trained, until some 
success is shown. 
result is the same—a general atmo- 
spher2 throughout every school that 
Reading is Important. If you can 
read well you are Good and Clever 
and you will Do Well and go to the 
High School. If you can’t read well, 
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you are Lazy, or Stupid, or both, 
and will end up as a Juvenile Delin- 
quent and spend all your time in 
prison or at the cinema. 

But, you may say, wasn’t reading 
always considered important in the 
schools ? ‘Yes, but in the old-fashion- 
ed village school many otner things 
were important too. Learning by 
heart took a very big place, and 
many a child shone by knowing his 
tables, by learning long hymns and 
extracts from the Bible. Many a 
child was happy reciting definitions 
and descriptions of geographical 
facts, whether he knew what he was 
talking about or not. He was a$- 
proved of and that is the most im- 
portant thing in the life of any child. 

The child can feel if he is doing 
what is expected of him, whether he 
is told explicitly or not. Today the 
poor reader can feel this atmosphere 
of disapproval, even despair, from 
his well-meaning teachers, and in 
many cases this feeling is the true 
beginning of general naughtiness 
and delinquency. If he cannot be 
noticed with approval, then very 
often he chooses to “ show off” and 
be a “ tough guy ” and to get alarm- 
ed admiration from his fellows by all 
kinds of daring misbehaviour. 

Another reason why this emphasis 
on reading is more dangerous today 
than it was in the past is the gradual 
raising of the school-leaving age. In 
the bad old days many a strong use- 
ful boy left school at 12, even II 
(with the authorities showing a 
blind eye) and became a successful 
helper in farm or shop. It didn’t 


matter to the shepheri whether th 
boy could read or not, and a country 
boy knew this almcst from baby 
hocd. He was a usef:] boy, out o 
schoo], and he just to2k from schoo 
what he could, in the way of learn 
ing to count and adi up, mayb 
helping teacher witL the garden 
carrying water and so on, and lookec 
forward to his eman<‘pation. Ofte: 
his teacher would de his best, bu 
noz worry unduly ov=7 the illiterate 
respecting the boy’s worth as < 
country worker and making sure hi 
was obedient, honest and helpful. 

Today no one car leave schoo 
until he is 15—a dreary time to bi 
dcing what you do rot appreciate 
even in the best of schools! Many 
a modern school do23 its best wit! 
practical training, Cend-work, film. 
making, housewiferr and so on, bu 
tc the particular ty=e of child I an 
considering it all se=ns rather unrea 
and his lack of reafing ability toc 
o-ten cramps him in many anothe 
subject, even in crama or hand. 
work, where there may be writter 
instructions. 

The final problert which confront: 
tae teacher of reacing today is one 
which is too seldom admitted. Thai 
is the problem of lw intelligence 
The practical teacm=r, over the past 
20 years, has had ample opportunity 
of observing that złe general levye 
of intelligence in .z2neral classes is 
getting lower. Tho-e of us who have 
come back to teacl ng after a break 
notice it even mc». The explana- 
zion seems simple =nough: all our 
stupidest pupils, Doys and girls, 
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have grown up, married aad hac 
large families of stupid - crildren, 
dear little souls most of them, and 
lovable and valiable, but just plain 
stupid. Our. clever boys ard girls 
have often not married at all or, if 
they have, they have one chi'd, two 
at the most. Take any low-grade 
child in any school and you are 
pretty sure to find that he has a fine 
set.of brothers and sisters and some 
babies at home ready to come along 
to school and drive the teacher to 
distraction! Take any cleve? child 
and you find he is from a very small 
family. It seems to me such simple 
biology that I can’t imagine way the 
Ministry of Education ignores the 
matter. The lower grades increase 
enormously, the more intellectual 
don't reproduce. 


Now, as it appears that we, in 
England at any rate, are carefully 
breeding an unintelligent population 
which will find more and more diffi- 
culty in learning to read, it is high 
time that we abandoned this exces- 
sive dependence on reading. Modern 
life is not so intellectual as people 
like to make ouz. Factory work 
needs little intelligence and a fairly 
small number of clever technicians 
are quite sufficient to run the show. 
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Why nat admit that there is plenty 
of value in. other activities : in gen- 
eral service, in moral qualities, in 
watching birds, in feeding animals, 
in art, simple music and so on? We 
pay lip service to all these things, 
but we don’t really admire a child 
who -paints a lively picture half as 
much as one who writes a perfect 
essav. We are still weighed down 
with deference for the literate. 


-After all, for hundreds of years 
hundreds of people could neither 
read nor write, but lived valuable 
and moral lives bv other means. We 
need not re-enter the dark ages if we 
acknowledge that today, too, some 
people benefit truly by literacy, 
while others find the task beyond 
them. In the past-the story-teller, 
ihe ballad singer, the preacher and 
the wandering friar passed on much 
Enowledge and literature. Today 
we have the wireless, the cinema and 
television, all means by. which the 
truly literate could educate and 
eatertain those who need their help. 
Ta any case I could make a plea for 
the children who are not ready and 
cannot learn to read easily, but I 
an sure it is uclikely to be very 
successful. 

ELIZABETH CROSS 


A 


AMERICANISM REVIEWED 


[ The present leading position of the U. S. A. in the councibs of the nations 
makes its people’s attitude and outlook matters of concern throughout the 
world, Dr. V. K. Chari’s sympathetic app-oach in this article to the qualities 
and-achievements of the American people as also to the problem of democracy 
in their country will be welcome to many in the U. S. A. as well as elsewhere 
who are alive to the present need of reaffirming and of implemerting traditional 


ideals —Eb, ] 


“World history is more likely to 
be shaped by American history for 
the next half century than by any 
other element...” said Harold J. 
Laski in his American Democracy. 
The emergence of America as a 
world power is one of the most 
astounding events of modern history, 
considering the surprisingly brief 
preparation that went before it. 
America has so greatly influenced 
our life and thought that the speed 
with which it is expanding seems to 
be almost overwhelming us. That 
it will continue to shape the course 
of events and influence the political 
and economic lives of peoples in an 
ever-widening area seems inevitable. 
The development of America is there- 
fore of as vital a concern to the rest 
of the world as it is to the Americans 
themselves, for how history is to be 
shaped depends on how “ American- 
ism ” itself is shaped. 

It is time that we re-examined the 
values for which Americanism stands 
before we accept it or reject it with 
an unquestioning mind; time, too; 
that Americans themselves paused 
to look upon their own achievements 
and to clarify for themselves the 


implications of their own progress, - 


“ Americanism ” is understood to 
be a term for material and tech- 
nclogical progress and for sheer 
pEysical expansion. This is accurate 
only in so far as the wealth and 
prosperity of America are responsible 
foz her influence in the present-day 
world. America has no doubt con- 
quered the world by the sheer enor- 
m usness of her production, and has 
become a pivotal faczor in interna- 
tional development. But it is re- 
assuring that “Americanism” also 
denotes a culture, that it signifies 
the character of a people who have 
certainly something distinctive to 
give to the world. American culture 
is a unique blend Droduced by the 
interaction of diverse forces, races, 
id2as and customs, modified by the 
impact of a new environment. 

- The Americans are an adven- 
turous, pioneering people ; a restless 
and irrepressible energy is charac- 
teristic of them. Their history and 
netural: environmen: have made 
them an active people with Work as 
their worship, and have bred in 
them a practical attitude which. 
values action more h ghly than con- 
templation, work moze than leisure. 
. These qualities are - extremely 
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valuable for tke development of 
peace and prosperity in a democracy 
in which people are keenly conscious 
of their individuel and collective 
responsibilities and work untiringly 
for their own well-Leing and confort. 
But these very quelities when Jevel- 
oped to excess my, produce inner 
contradictions which will Cistort 
human society and =1p the vitality 
of democracy. f 

- In the history of t=: United States 
a stage of deep em :ional crisis born 
of disillusionment has perhaps been 
reached. Industnaization, mass 
production and coadsequent central- 
ization of wealth Asve profo.indly 
affected American democracy. They 
have brought about a large-scale 
social transformazion, leading to the 
diminution of the :adividual and 
producing a deep ieeling of uneasi- 
ness and frustration. Amid all the 
immense achieverreits there are 
signs of a slow cecompositicn of 
faith. Conscientious thinkers out- 
side and a powerful section of the 
intellectuals within the country may 
be feeling that the American promise 
remains unfulfilled and that the 
American people hev: belied tke ex- 
pectations of ther forbears and 
founders. 

What lies at the root of the pres- 
ent malaise? The cavelopment of 
America has been unequal ani ill- 
balanced. American: have made 
giant strides towarks materia. ex- 
pansion and prospeaty withcut a 
corresponding advaace toward spiri- 
tual self-integration. In their anxi- 
ety to build a prosper-us world they 


have sacrificed the contemplative to 
the active values ; in trying always 
“to do, ” they have lost the pleasure 
of Being. In their anxiety to build 
a New World they have for the most 
part eagerly and sedulously fled 
from everything, even the good, for 
which the old world stood. But it 
was a great American poet who 
sang :— 


I loafe and invite mvsoul,.,. 


In the “ pep” and “ hustle ” that 
are modern America the voice of the 
soul is largely unheeded. In the 
midst of the feverish competitive 
struggle and business rush the 
Americans have displayed a lack of 
the qualities of stability and repose. 
Pragmatic philosophy has in effect 
deified action as an end in itself and, 
by glorifying the struggle of life, has 
discredited the search for ultimate 
meanings and purposes. But action, 
or its physical expression at least, 
must have a stop somewhere; and 
our present pursuits acquire mean- 
ing only in the light of an ultimate 
Ideal. Action is but a preparation ; 
it is consummated in contemplation. 
Even Marx held out some leisure for 
all as an ultimate goal of Commun- 
ism, Ceaseless activity and expan- 
sion will lead the world to terrible 
clashes and will prove to be the 
enemy of peace. 


Great men like Emerson and 
Thoreau perceived this vital 
danger inherent in American democ- 
racy and warned that America, in 
her intoxicating sense of puis- 
sance and prosperity, might drift 
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toward a purely materialis- 
tic civilization. Whitman warned 
his countrymen that without the 
infusion of a spiritualizing force 
American democracy ‘would prove 
to be a colossal failure. America 
perhaps needs a sobering influence 
to counteract and mitigate her ex- 
cessive dynamism. In the past, 
civilizations have arisen only to fall 
when, in reckless zeal for expansion 
they have lost the power of refresh- 
ing their inner lives. 

India might offer America a cor- 
rective to the excesses in her charac- 
ter and Americans might do well to 
study the Indian sense of values and 
readjust their own values in its light. 
This is not to suggest that Ameri- 
canism lacks inherent sustaining 
strength. The inspiration that can 
revitalize Americanism is contained 
within itself. What is needed is a 
clarification and reaffirmation of the 
historic American values, those 
which its founders and great men 
conceived and aspired after. That 
America has great potentialities for 
the building of human civilization is 
certain; but how her people will 
shape their destinies and fulfil them- 
selves will depend on whether they 
understand Americanism as a moral 
and spiritual faith or as a technolog- 
ical principle. Whitman wrote :— 
How can I pierce the impenetrable blank of 

the future ? 
I feel thy ominous greatness evi! as well as 
good. 

At this moment, when America is 
on the eve of momentous decisions 
and is becoming increasingly respon- 
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sible for the turn of world events, 
it may be well for those who are 
shaping her course to rsmember and 
ponder the great ideals and princi- 
ples of their masters, which are the 
underpinnings of the wole structure 
of American democracy Especially 
they may with profiz ponder the 
message of Walt Wekttman, their 
greatest prophet of democracy, re- 
view their achievements in its light 
and possibly correct their present 
attitudes. There is need today, 
more than ever before. to proclaim 
and reaffirm the democratic possibil- 
ities envisaged by Whitman, for the 
stake for which we are striving and 
struggling is no less than the future 
and security of democr=cy itself. 
Today America has taken upon 
herself the noblest of tasks, that 
of preserving democratic institu- 
tions. She is fighting heroically 
against the forces that are working 
to tne derogation of the individual. 
But how far she will succeed in her 
difficult task will dep=nd on how 
clearly she can recogn.ze and how 
positively she will reaffirm the faith 
that democracy is something more 
than a political system or a form of 
government, that its meaning is 
deeper than political theorists can 
define, and that its object is not 
simply te build a prosperous world 
but also to liberate and oreserve the 
individual. For the spirit of individ- 
ualism is the quintesserce of Amer- 
ican democracy as ccnceived by 
Whitman and others. Whitman’s 
faitk. was built upon tke conviction 
of the intrinsic worth =f every hu- 
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man being—‘‘ the divine pride of 
man in: himself,” as he called’ it. 
According to him, democracy was 
the surest safeguzrc and guarantee 
of individual values. Its ultimate 
purpose was {Ío pro-ect and ct_tivate 
the highest spicifcrel values found 
in the individual soul, to ‘raise the 
spiritual level of witat he cal.ed the 
“divine average ° A democracy 
that contented its2if with its echieve- 
ments in industr-z. and. tech~ology, 
with its high prccuctivity. and de- 
velopment, would miseraby fall 
short of its higkest fulfilment: 
- Democracy :s € means to the 
forming of individuals, to inrer cul- 
tivation, and is rci its own excuse 
for being. It is valuable only in so 
far as it yields spiritual results. 
Whitman no dockt recognized the 
value of material velfare and econ- 
omic enrichment ; they-were, in fact, 
indispensable fcr ary inner develop- 
ment. But he cl2azly perceived the 
danger in disregarding this essential 
spiritual elemer.t ic democracy and 
in laying an over2m phasis on mate- 
rial values. Ee insisted that the 
foundations of d2mocracy must al- 
ways be in the spixt. l 
It would be tzagic if, through 
moral confusion, man came 10 exalt 
success over wisccm and to mistake 
prosperity for insight. The greatest 
threat to the s2cumity of the demo- 
cratic idea is this tnreatenec loss of 
the power to evaluate truly ; when 
man confuses meens with ends and 
allows himself to be mastered by his 
tools, the machins will become a 
Frankenstein’s morster and override 
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him. Powerand prosperity pursued 
to excess may completely blur our 
vision and blun: our sense of values. 
Hence the American Transcenden- 
talists set themselves to the task 
of creating a rew metaphysics for 
democracy and exploring its moral 
and spiritual foundations. Whit- 
man suggested idealism as a counter- 
poise to “the growing excess and 
arrogance of realism,”’ the modern 
worship of fact. He constantly re- 
minds us that outward. expansion 
and material agzrandizement are not 
the criterion of the greatness of a 
democracy, but the cultivation of 
“superior and spiritual points of 
view,” from which human achieve- 
ments can be evaluated. It is only 
in the light of these ideal values that 
our practical endeavours will become 
at all significant. -Once men lose 
this sense of values, they will engage 
in mean pursuits. 

The creating of economic values 
is not the highest accomplishment 
and human capacity is not best 
realized’ in economic endeavours. 
The proper ultimate object of eco- 
nomic organization is to furnish a 
secure basis for the expression of 
individual capacities in non-economic 
directions. Through a programme 
of material orientation we can create 
the conditions in which human 
energy can be released for the pursuit 
of higher values. It is the distinc- 
tion of Indian culture that it has 
always shown deeper appreciation 
of the values of inwardness and 
depth than ofthose of expansion 
and enrichment. It has dedicated 
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itself to inner seeking and thinking. 
That is the quintessence of the faith 
of Whitman also. 

Americanism is becoming more. 


and more intricate in the midst ofa. 


complex civilization and the control- 
ling of its development will become 
increasingly difficult. We can only 
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hore that the Americzr people will 


_kee> alive the high tra Jéions of their 


forbears and continucsly strive to 
approximate their peent endea- 
vours to, the ideals ef their great 
mer. of the. past, Upon this will 
depend the future fulifment of the 
American destiny. | 
J. K. CHARI 
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` In the Saturday Review of October 
I7, 1953, appears an article by Robert 
M. Hutchins, entitled “ University for 
Utopians.” He first recalls that the 
medieval Italian universities were 
corporations of students wanting to 
learn and the French universities were 
corporations of teachers wanting to 
teach. At the height of their power, 
both were independent of secular or 
religious control, When their freedom 
was endangered, they would move to 
another town or threaten to do so. 


American universities have always 
been different. They were and are 
founded by religious groups or by the 
state. Mr. Hutchins writes :— 


If a university is to inculcate doctrines 
endorsed by common opinion and to shun 
doctrines not so endorsed, those who seek to 
teach or even to express unpopular doctrines 
must be disposed of. Academic freedom 13 
thus disposed of, too. 


Some instances of this happening in 
America are given, in former times on 
religious grounds and today in reference 


_to communism. Mr. Hutchirs holds 


that the educators in the U.S.A. are 
largely responsible, for they are guided 
by financial considerations. He admits 
‘f that this is a business-civilization, ” 
thouzh adding that one of the tasks of 
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educational leadership is to explain to 
busiressmen that a univer ity must be 
judged by other standards, that it 
ough: to be a centre of ndependent 
thought, that it should noi necessarily 
conform to the majort~, because: 
“The rule of the majcrty without 
discussion and criticism & yranny.” 


Mr. Hutchins’s Utopiar University 
would encourage discuss o3 and criti- 
cism for, in his opinion, it is through 
discussion that true Utof-enism can be 
attained. Utopian profssors_ would 
be mambers of the edwetional cor- 
poration, who would ele-t their own 
colleagues and determim their own 
programs of study and the” would do 
this under the constant codcism, pub- 
lic and private, of the ~.ustees, be- 
cause self-criticism is dificult, even in 
Utopia! A professor wou be a citizen 
and as such he could engi,e in every 
activity, public or privacé, in which 
other citizens might legalby engage. 

As a Utopian universit? symbolizes 
the aspirations of all the L:-topians, it 
receives the support of the ~I ole people. 
And America could have a Utopian 
university it there were eroagh Amer- 
icans who wanted it, if the United 
states would revert to it own tradi- 
tions, its own genius, its o~a spirit, 
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5 [ Prof. P. T. Raju, Ph.D., Sastri, of the Andhra University, Waltair, 
describes in this article ‘the im5ressions, gained from’a recent stay in the U.S.A., 
of the interest of sinetican philosophers, logicians and psychologists in the 


philosophies of Ind- 


, às well zs in thé systems of logic and of psychology. His 


article -brings cut yell the cCesirability of a better mutual acquaintance of 
the thinkers of Has! and West that the respective shortcomings of the Eastern 
and the Western syztems may be supplied from the insight and experience of 


each other, 


There are few more hopeful indications of the growing sense of 


world unity than he steadilv expanding interests and the readiness to pool 
their findings waich are exhib.ted by many in the vanguard of thought.—ED. ] 


A leading philos=pher in America, 
paraphrasing the j_stificatior. offered 
by £ bigot, centuries ago, for destroy- 
ing a famous likrary, once remarked: 
‘According tc wost Western phi- 
losophers, if Eastemn philosorhies say 
what the West2rn ones do, “hey are 
superfluous ; and if they do rot, then 
they are superstizious.”’ The -ob- 
servation still epitomizes the general 
attitude of the Western towards the 
Indian thinkers. The observer was 
Prof. E. A. Burtt sf Cornell Univer- 
sity. The very fect, however, that 
there are men like him who feel the 
need of a deeper understanding of 
the philosophizs af the Eas: by the 
philosophers of the West shows that 
the Western inter2st in Incian phi- 
Josophy is on che Increase. 

In India, unfortunately, many 
enthusiasts have worked themselves 
into the belief that Westera philos- 
ophers have real.sed their mistakes 
and are ther2fore turning to the 
Indian. Orce, immediately after the 
writer had delivered before a South 


Indian audience a dispassionate 
address on Indian philosophy today, 
the next speaker referred to Max 
Miiller and Deussen and informed 
the audience that the whole West 
realized how false their own phi- 
losophy was and how true was the 
Indian. There was thunderous 
applause. 

Is it only the masses and such 
general audiences that think or 
would like to think with that orator ? 
Not a few among the academical 
philosophers also would follow him, 
This is a not uncommon criticism. 
Many present-day Indian philos- 
ophers tend to think that all West- 
ern philosophy is materialistic, that: 
Indian philoscphy reached the truest 
and greatest heights, that Western 
logic does not know the subtilities of 
Indian logic, and that Western phi- 
losophers do not know the most im- 
portant of all truths, spiritual truth. 
The fact is that, doctrine for doc- 
trine, materialistic or spiritual, the. 
West has had all that we have had, 
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LJ 
with, of course, some important dif- 
ferences: Western visitors and even 
scholars may humour us by praising 
our spiritual philosophies. While 
praising them they do not speak of 
their own; yet they do not mean 
that they have no spiritual phi- 
losophies. We should not mistake 
tkis omission for an acknowledg- 
ing of their lack. We should not 
ignore the possibility taat, just 
as those who point to our de- 
fects do not mention their own, 
those who praise us for our ancient 
spiritual philosophies are not un- 
aware of their own. We should not 
ecuate Western culture as a whole 
with materialistic culture. It is only 
that Western spirituality is submerg- 
ec by the terrific materia! progress 
the West has been able to make. 
The spiritual background of their 
philosophy is ignored as unimpor- 
tant by some Western philosophers 
and even by some countries of the 
West, but not all the Western phi- 
losophers have forgotten it ; nor are 
they unaware of its presence even 
now. Some of the best scientific 
philosophers have been taking an 
interest in spiritualistic phenomena ; 
and if there is any truth in these, 
they have to be incorporated into 
philosophy as forms of reality. 
Then, why are the Western phi- 
losophers interested in Indian phi- 
losophy ? We may ask in return: 
Why are Indian philosopkers inter- 
ested in the philosophies of the 
West? Is it out of mere curiosity ? 
If it is, the Western philosophers 
can also be curious about our philos- 
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opty. If we wish tc Enow Western 
philosophy in order to prove that it 
is wrong, they may vant to know 
ours for the same rea.on. In fact, 
many half-hearted studies are of 
this kind. 

There are also a few sincere souls 
who thirst for spirituel experiences, 
which the sadhana or yoga side of 
Indian philosophy maz help one to 
have. But such peop= are not in- 
terested in the acadenical side of 
Indian philosophy. On the con- 
trary, there are some among them 
who think that all the logical and 
acaiemical interpretatDns, including 
those of many Orientaists like Max 
Miler, are wrong. It 3 from among 
these that come the mystery-hunters 
and the traffickers in zhe supernat- 
ural. They are fair:y numerous in 
some parts of America nd encourage 
many so-called Indian philosophers, 

Leaving aside such philosophers 
and their admirers, why are the 
acailemical philosophers interested 
in Indian philosophy? There are 
some who are spiritcally inclined 
and who think that spritual experi- 
enc2 can be made uazaderstandable 
and explained scientiacally; Chris- 
tiar: religious philosophies are ulti- 
mately based on unquestioning faith, 
but Indian philosophis may supply 
the necessary clue fo- establishing 
rationally the reality cf the spiritual 
and its relation with he non-spiri- 
tual. What these per ons want isa 
rationally articulated metaphysics 
and psychological metiod, which we 
call sadhana or yoga anc with the help 
of which spiritual truths are 
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demonstrable. Tase seems 19 be a 
feeling among tk=m that such 
demonstration cam serve as a cor- 
rective to the one-sided material 
progress that has cverwhelmed the 
spiritual life of the West. But what 
exactly this spiritual reality is and 
how it is to be irtzarated with the 
rationally ordered and organized. 
material progress, they have ro clear 
idea. The word “‘spiritual’ itself 
means different thirzs to Indizn and 
Western thinkers.- Some have jump- 
ed to some over-simplified conclu- 
sions and gereralizations, because of 
hasty and pzecomczived notions of 
the spiritual. Cthers are more wary 
and want to know more about the 
East and what :t means Ey the 
spiritual, Can we ~2lp them and be 
ourselves benefited by co-operating 
with them? If melerial progress is 
necessary for us also, is it not neces- 
sary to co-operate with them in the 
solution of proolems which belong 
to their present but which will belong 
to our future? Irdia is determin- 
ed to improve herzalf industzially ; 
and industrializa‘ien is bownd to 
mean material piczress and to be 
followed by imnəzse social reper- 
cussions, Even epart from indus- 
trialization, our leaders, for =thical 
reasons, are introct ing far-reaching 
social and ecoacmic measures. 
What is the final reference in all 
these changes aml improvements ? 
Man, of course. H:s condition has 
to be improved, U we waat our 
country to be iatemally and exter- 
nally strong. Wə do not have to 
break with cur spritual pas~, even 
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though a new humanism -is going: 
to be.sur living philosophy. The 
human'stic outlook is stronger in 
Western philosophies than the spir- 
itual. If the West needs under- 
standing of our spiritual approach 
to philosophy, we need understand- 
ing of its humanistic approach. 
This ‘urderstanding is necessary for 
us,-not merely for political and 
economic considerations but also for 
spirituel ones ; for no spiritual phi- 
losophy can be adequate if it weak- 
ens the life of the individual or the 
nation. 

Ther2 are signs of interest in 
Indian psychologies also, though the 
interest of Western psychologists in 
the Indian psychologies is not yet 
appreciable. The problem of the 
Self is as old as the Upanishads ; the 
whole Indian philosophical tradition 
hinges on it, though later Indian 
philosophers tackled the problem 
from the sides of logic, ethics and 
psycho.ogy. Modern Western psy- 
chology has tended to ignore not 
only Self and soul, but also mind. 
But there are some who feel 
that there is something true in the 
concep! of the Self and that perhaps, 
while mind is explained away from 
the objective and _ behaviouristic 
view-pcints, its integrality can be 
understood from the standpoint of 
the Sef. But they are uncertain 
as to how to bring the concept of the 
Self inzo relation with the latest 
psychological theories. They think 
that perhaps Indian philosophy can 
help them, provided its psychological 
doctrinas are suitably presented. 
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That means that they have to be 
presented by someone acquainted 
with the psychological ideas of both 
the East and the West. 

There is a warning to be sounded 
in this connection. Some Western 
philosophers are surprised to find 
that we can speak on Western philos- 
ophy also, while they do not speak 
about Indian philosophy with equal 
confidence, though at the same time 
they are not prepared to attach very 
much value to what we say about 
either. Their surprise, moreover, 
should not lead us to. think that 
what we say about them is always 
correct and adequate. What sur- 
prises them is that we speak about 
thematall! Indeed, our knowledge 
of Western philosophy is one of the 
benefits of the British educational 
policy. l 

There are also some Western logi- 
cians getting interested in Indian 
logic. Some of them are in search of 
new problems and new solutions to 
problems which the new develop- 
ments in their logic created; and 
they hope to find some clues in 
Indian logic. Again, some of their 
latest developments in logic, par- 
ticularly those made by the followers 
of the Viennese circle, have tended 
to ignore the existential aspect of 
logic. Logic is an instrument to be 
applied to reality ; but the nature of 
the application, these people con- 
tend, is a question of practice but 
not of theory. Logic is not concern- 
ed with practice; it is a science of 
pure form. But the preoccupation 
with pure form has tended to cut off 
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logiz so completely frzm existence 
that it has become a zommon joke 
to speak of these phabosophers as 
thinking a lot about =>w to think 
but as thinking about —othing. 

It has to be menticsed that the 
approach made to Indian logic from 
the highly developed formal logic of 
the West is placing the latter in an 
unfavourable light. Thœæe who made 
this approach had heard Indian logic 
highly praised by Indiexs; they had 
expected too much ard they were 
consequently disappo <ted. Some 
therefore came to the ccaclusion that 
the Indian is inferior {s the Aristo- 
telidn and the Stoic log = Logicisa 
formal discipline ; and where formal- 
ization is imperfect, I-gic is im- 
perfect: so they argue. Our own 
Indian interpreters also helped them 
in forming their adverse opinion. 
Attempts have been mede to sym- 
bolize the Nyaya-Vaizeshika con- 
cepts; but the Nyayz-Vaiseshika 
never divorced logic fro~ existence ; 
the result therefore is really the 
formalization of the Mvraya-Vaise- 
shika metaphysics. It therefore 
amotnts to the formaliz: tion of that 
which is without form It is just 
metaphysics which the modern for- 
mal ‘ogicians want to =void. The 
Indian attempt is therefcre an imita- 
tion of Western formal iogic and its 
application to Nyaya-Vaiseshika 
metaphysics, “without tealizing at 
the same time the verr important 
limitetions. 

The majority of the Western logi- 
cians are not interested in Indian 
logic : it is an antiquac_an study, 
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which can only b= of historical in- 
terest if of any. To all cf them 
Professor Bur:t’s remark applies. 
Some of them may be supposed to 
be sympathetic. But sympathy, in 
this context, does not seem to have 
a definite meaning. It may mean 
pity, patronage, mere curiosizy, some 
remote acquainta=ce or merely the 
absence of hostility. It will be some 
time before Indiar philosophers can 
get into the spirit of modern formal 
logic and Westerr. logicians can see 
something useiul and important in 
the Indian. And it will taEe many 
years for Indian logical ideas to 
infuence modern Western logic 
actively. 

Up till now, i is Indian mefta- 
physics and its sp:ritual out'ook and 
motif that we hare been presenting 
to the West, so much so thaz most of 
the Western philcsophers think that 
Indian philosophy is wedded to 
religion and so zas to be taught, 
if at all, in their =chools of religion. 
We have not tackled and systematiz- 
ed our own logic and have not cared 
to present it in a form assimilable 
by Western logic. though rrost of us 
are acquainted ith much of the 
latter. It is neczssary to attempt 
this task for cur cwn beneft. 

The fashion of _nterpreting Indiar 
thought in the -.ght of the mosz 
fashionable ideas of the West, how- 
ever, has certaicly to be discon- 
tinued. The pe-iod of interpreting 
Indian thougat as axiology, evolu- 
ticnism, Holism etc., 
brought to an erd, so that we can 
get a true estima of what pur tradi- 


should be 
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tional philosophies are and what 
they lack. It is now absolutely 
necessary to know what our logic has 
been end still is. Now that we have 
done much in interpreting Indian 
thougat in terms of axiology and 
metaphysics, we have to take-up the 


-task >f interpreting Indian logic. 
The difference between academical 


and non-academical religious philos- 
ophies lies in this, that the former 
permiłs free rational enquiry into 
life’s problems without imposing 
arbitrary limitations. And rational 
enquiry needs purification and 
systematization of logic. The new 
philosophy will be a humanism but 
not without logic. 

Incian metaphysics interests some 
American philosophers not only as 
metaphysics but also as religious 
philosophy. These philosophers are 
religiously inclined and find material 
of great interest in the Vedantic 
and Buddhistic systems. They find 
some common elements in these sys- 
tems and those of Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas. But we have to 
avoic going from rational meta- 
phys.cs to the misty supernatural 
and trying to impress upon the 
Amezican philosophers the great- 
ness of supernatural attainments 
whica few among us possess. Other- 
wise, our philosophy would look 
like ZEsop’s fables, which the phi- 
losophers would reject with deri- 
sion. Our metaphysics is not con- 
cerned with supernatural powers, 
thouzh the yogic sadhana describes 
them. They may have a rationale, 
abort which we can speculate. But 
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when we do not oursélves possess 
these powers, it is not safe to justify 
our. metaphysics with the idea of 
such powers as cannot be demonstra- 
ted by us. Our metaphysics can be 
justified on other grounds. 
` The ruling philosophy in America 
is still Naturalism, generally defined 
bv-its. protagonists, particularly by. 
Dewey, as what is opposed to super- 
naturalism. The attention of some 
of the later American Naturalists is 
being directed to India’s spiritual 
philosophies, because Spirit or Self 
is not regarded by us as a supernat- 
ural entity to be accepted on faith. 
Spirit is as natural as matter, in the 
sense that both can be understood 
rationally and, so, scientifically in 
the wider sense. What is not 
matter is not’ necessarily supernat- 
ural. -The word ‘ supernatural” 
has the connotation of something 
not amenable to rational under- 
standing: It would be wrong to 
give the idea that Indian philosophy 
asks any one to accept such-a 
“supernatural.” American Nat- 
uralism, started as a revolt against 
supernaturalism, became Humanis- 
tic-and is tending to be spiritualin its 
own ‘way, though its conception of 
Spirit has not yet done sufficient 
justice to-the inwardness of Spirit. 
Indian metaphysics would be helpful 
to those who wish to include Spirit 
within nature. 

It may, then, be said that, on the 
whole, American interest in Indian 


Philosophy is growing, though, con- 


sidering the large number of univer- 
sities in that country, the number 
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of American philosoph=s taking ‘an’ 
act:ve interest in Indian thought is 
comparatively small. The younger 
generation is showins more. and 
more enthusiasm for Indian thought 
and, if this enthusiasm is- kept up, 
it will not: be long betore Western. 
phiiosophers begin- csing -Indian 
philosophiéal concepts and -maybe 
some of them will sooz be capable 
of finding-fault with ot interpreta- 
tions. Plans have been chalked out 
for training young m= in Indiam 
philosophy, so that they can teach 
the subject with greater confidence. 

We should not, however,. forget 
the real motive behind the give and 
take of our philosopzes. If we 
suppose that Western ~hilosophers 
are turning to Indian philosophy 
beccuse they have become conscious. 
of the defects of. their cwn—which I 
think is often untrue—should we- 
not also think of the shortcomings 
of- >ur philosophies and enquire 
whether Western philosophies can 
impzove them? Or skeuld we de- 
fend our philosophies lise the fana- 
tical followers and propagandists of 
religions? Here is the d sadvantage 
of the association of -pnilosophical 
systems with sectarian =eligions. If, 
for instance, Sankarze’s Advaita or 
Ramanuja’s Visishtadvzita is criti- 
cized, its followers fee. that their 
religion is being criticized and they 
begin to discover arguments for 
defending it. 

Dewey’s Naturalism, which is call- 
ed peculiarly American, is not the 


only philosophy taught :2 the Amer- 


ican universities. Cul:arally, the 
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loss of the Europ2an countries has 
been the gain of America. : Many 
able philosophers who ‘had left 
Europe have teen teach.ng in 
America. So Amer.can Nataralism 
and Pragmatism ére'getting Llended 


imperceptibly wih ‘other types of 


thought. We neec not thnk of 
even Logical Emp.-ricism as mere 
intellectual gymnas-ics ; it ismerely 
an extreme form “wich a brenck of 
the philosophy of science has taken. 
And if philosophy is life’s redection 
on itself, then ‘he philosophy of 
science is as much philosoph~’as the 
philosophy of reHg-on; and philos- 
ophers have befcr2 them thz ever- 
recurrent task of r2.ating the newly 
discovered values of science with 
the other values o life. Scientific 
activity is as mucha part of life as 
religious and ethical activity Log- 
ical Empiricism, therefore, is an 
important aspect of’ philosophy, 
whatever be the cviticisms levelled 
against it by the rival schooB. 
America has even had a bit of 
Vedanta through :ts Transcenden- 
talists, like Emerson. If the West is 
to build up a comprehensive phi- 
losophy of life by incorporating 
Eastern philosopiies, we shall have 
to do the same >y incorporating 
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what we want from the West. We 
have, ‘been studying Western phi- 
losophy more than the Western phi- 
losophers have been studying ours; 
but we have not yet caught the 
humanistic and scientific spirit be- 
hind Western philosophy. Or is our 
philosophy all-comprehensive and 
perfect ? If it is, we do not need 
anything ` more, and we need not 
study Western philosophies, 

But before coming to such'a.con- 
clusion, it is necessary to pause and 
reflect. Some may think that: to 
say that our philosophy needs devel- 
opment in any aspect is unpatriotic. 
But one can be more useful to one's 
country if-one knows not only where 
hies-her strength but also her weak- 
ness. The same holds true of our 
philosophy. If our philosophy is 
lacking in something, it means that 
there is something lacking, undevel- 
oped or’ thwarted in our culture, 
which could have stimulated that 
aspect of thought. It is important 
and will be advantageous to -rec- 
ognize such an aspect. Whether 
America or any other country cares 
for our philosophy or not is her con- 
cern. But it is our concern to know 
what we lack and whether we can 
have it from the West. 


PT: Raju 
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[We publish here a story with a message by the Pebane iie Mikhail 
Naimy, whose suggestive allegory, “The Oasis of Peace,” appeared in our 
January 1953 issue. In this story our esteemed contributor empoys a disarm- 
ing technique similar to that used to good effect in his latest bocx, Memotrs of 
a Vagrant Soul. or The Pitted Face. The device which he uses i: to introduce 
an element of the fantastic, even the horrible, thus reassuring tke reader who 
is wary of sermons by leaving him free to discount—if he finds he can—the 


truths expressed by a protagonist of doubtful sanity.—Ep. ] 


A village neighbour, hearing that 
L was going down to the city, asked 
me to bring her a wooden belt-buckle 
for her young daughter’s dress, She 
gave me the approximate size and 
shape and a small piece of printed 
cotton with which the buckle was to 
be covered, advising me at the same 
time that there was one man only 
who specialized in making such 
buckles, and giving me his name and 
the street where his shop was 
located. 

After a long and wearisome search 
I found the “street,” whica turned 
out to be a short, narrow, dark and 
filthy alley in the slum section of the 
city. The shop I sought was a 
“hole in the wall” no larger than 
10’ by 12’.. Its walls, from the floor 
to the ceiling, were lined with shelves 
cluttered with twine and rope and a 
bewildering variety of hardware, 
much of it old and rust-eaten. One 
going into the shop could not avoid 
brushing many of these things with 
his clothes, thus relieving them of a 
part of the thick dust reposing on 
them. At the end directly opposite 
tke narrow entrance stood a small, 
overworked table, and behind it sat 


a lean, bespectacled, middle-aged 
man, bending over a small buckle of 
wool and measuring or it a scrap of 
cloth. At his elbow, on top of a 
heap of crumpled papecs, lay a pair 
of shining scissors. 

I saluted the man very warmly 
and discreetly. He returned my 
salutation without looxing at me. 
When I explained to hira my mission 
and gave him all the verticulars, he 
again refused to honoar me even 
with a side glance and, continuing 
the work in hand, ask:d carelessly 
and dryly, “ Is your time of gold?” 

“ No,” replied I as carelessly and 
drylv, “not even of tin ” 

‘Then come back in iwo hours. ” 

I went back after tw and a half 
hours and found the min still bent 
over the same buckle, tromming care- 
fully with the scissors he edges of 
the cloth he had pastec on it. To 
my question if he had finished my 
order, his curt and dr} reply was, 
“Come back in two hows. ” 

I was quite put out by the man’s 
provoking indifference tə me and by 
his u:ter carelessness cf his promise 
and my time. I felt sorry for hav- 
ing said to him, thouga jestingly, 
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that my time was not even of | tin. 
To remonstrate with him}! Howéver; 
would have been quite foolish on 
my part, since _ kyaw of no one else 


who could satisfy my need. So I 
_ ignite, 


contented myself with a vezy mild 
protest _ which I followed with a 


gentle request not zo disappoint me 


the second time, Without a word 
of apology, and w thout lif: ing, his 
eyes from the work in ‘front of him, 
he repeated in the same vcice and 
manner what ke had said a minute 
before, ‘Come back in two..rours.’ 

; The two, hours passed, and I went 
back to the- man fully detarmined 
not to leave Lis ‘shop except with 
the buckle in my-hand, I had de- 
cided, incase he vas.to disappoint 
me again, to turn all my heavy ar- 
tillery on hin and-tell -him.in plain 
words what I. thouzht of a mean liar 
like him. In fact I had prepared a 
diatribe, each word of which was a 
stick of dynamite. But-no sooner 
did‘I find myself within thet “hole 
in-the wall” than I heard zhe man 
say to me, ‘ Have you.ro other 
business, to attemd to tkan_ this 
buckle!” , eo te 
- “Of course;” said I gruy. “I 
have many, many errands; but this 
is the most impo-tant of all, since 
thre buckle is not for me Eut for a 
neighbour of mine who asked me to 
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fetch it. And I would not go back 
to my village w thout it. .Please 
understand that. - —©- .7 


_“* Since. the. thing is Of so great 
importance for. you, -come back 
for it in two- hours, and sou shall 
find it ready, ” ne roe 


~ 
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I Ya dumbfounded with indigna- 
-tionà land ‘thought the moment 
opportune for touching .off the 
dynamite I had prepared for the 
occasion. But somehow it failed-to 
My memory was suddenly 
éntirely blank of all the invectives I 
had stored away in it just for that 


‘moment; while my tongue refused 


to utter anything more explosive 
than “ Please, my ‘friend, do not dis- 
appoint me this time; for my village 
is away up,in the mountains, and the 
road is rough and dangerous, and. I 
must-be back there’ before-the sun 
iS; Gown: .Do appreciate my poe 
tion.’ ; : 

“When the two: Kon were seni, I 
again hurried back to that “hole in 
the. wall” which I had begun to 
detest, even tc dread. I found the 
man in almost the same pose, but 
instead of trimming the buckle he 
was trimming his finger-nails with 
the scissors. Before him on the 
table was spread a newspaper on one 
end of which rested a small, brown- 
ish cardboard box. Contrary to 
what I had been expecting, the man 
received me with a broad smile, and 
pointing to a chair opposite his, said 
to me most gently and open-hearted- 
ly, “ Sit down, please. I shall finish 
the buckle for you immediately after 
I finish trimming my nails. Don’t 
you wish to om oes PH ™ 
you good scissors. 

. For the first time he lifted at me 
his small, round: and greenish eyes 
in which I glimpsed a lustre, very 
nruch, like that of an eyeball bathed 
in. tears. “Brt -the man was- net 
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weeping vhe. was smiling, and-the 
strange smile slowly spread -over: his 
long, sallow face; giving it an ex- 
pression unlike anything I had ever 
seen in my life. The smile intrigued 
and puzzled me, andino longer did I 
know what -to think of the man and 
what to say-to him. I felt that the 
indignation .he had aroused. in’ me 
before was slowly turning into some? 
thing akin to admiration. For the 
man spoke.and acted without any 
affectation, and with no: feeling of 
having committed . any ` wrong 
against me by outraging my sense of 
the proper and the correct. -There- 
fore I met his’ queer offer of the 
scissors for clipping my nails with 
the words, “ Thank you, friend. My 
nails are not in need of trimming. 
My only need at the moment is to 
be on my way home. I wish you 
would anan the buckle for me and 
let me go.’ 

“I wish you would clip your wae 
first, and then go. ” 

“ But I told you that my nails are 
in no‘need of clipping. In fact I 
took care of them yesterday. ” 

‘You may have taken care of the 
nails on your fingers ; but your other 
nails, it seems to me, you pay little 
attention to. ” 

‘“ What other nails do you mean ?” 

“I mean the eye; the ma and 
the heart nails. ’ 

Abashed by his remark, I. began to 

think that the man was muddled in 
the head, and so I made no retort in 
the.hope that my silence would cut 
the conversation short and induce 
the nian,zonce. dane with ‘his. nads, 
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to turn to my: buckk. Bat my-si- 
lence seemed to.“have tha: réverse 
effect on him, for after a short pause 
he went on, “A-wof does ‘not clip 
his claws; for they. help ‘him: to 
defend himself and t> fill his belly; 
they are essential wexpors for his 
life. Whereas a mam clips his nails, 
for they are to him a hindrance, ‘ari 
annoyarce, and he Laz otter, more 
effective weapons for dzfending him- 
sell and for procuring his food.. A 
wo.f, when famished and witb no 
other food in sight, see’s no scruples 
about killing and devcurinz a fellow 
wo.f. His ferocity is a matter of 
pride rather than shame fcr-him. A 
man is ashamed of oing ferocious, 
and would not devotr a fe low man. 
Should he murder a “elow man, and 
shculd his own corsc:ence not re- 
buke him, the consci2rce of the men 
and women about ir would. All 
of which means that feroc.ty, blood 
thirst, gluttony, hate, anger, venge- 
fulaess and the lik3 are nails, or 
claws, which, if bescminz to the 
beast, are not at all becoming to 
man. Therefore must tzey de clipped 
by all who wish to be dsserving of the 
honourable title of Mzn, and who 
would live in peace with their fellow 
men, Don’t you agze= wizh me?”’: 

The man spoke with his eyes on 
his nails and on the szissors in his 
hand. Each time a rail-paring fell 
on the newspaper in iront of him, 
he would pick it up ‘carefully and 
puz it in the box at 212 elkow. Not 
only was I. fascinated dy ‘ais move- 
ments: I was also astonished to 
hear such words from sucl a mann 
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such a shop. He made me almost 
forget the’thing wilcch had -Erought 
me to him out of my mountain re- 
treat. At the thcught of the buckle 
Į.looked at my wacch and jumped 
up to my. feet as one suddenly 
stung ; the day was well-nigh spent. 
_'**Qne’ more minute, my friend,” 
said the men-sbuly and firmly, 
motioning me <o sit down again. 
“Don’t be impat.ent. Impetience, 
too, is a nai] waisk should te clip- 
ped. Believe me. [here is rothing 
in the world worth being impatient 
about. The whcl world is not 
worth a nail-parirg ; whereas anail- 
paring may somezines be worth a 
whole world. ” 

To which I replied in angu:sh and 
despondence, “ But ihe buckle which 
you have be2n promising to make 
for me since early roorning amd have 
failed, to make, is 12w of more value 
to me than all the worlds end all 
the nail-parings. Won’t you be 
good enough to fnish it for me as 
quickly as you can: ” 

“How very impdctient you are! 
Here itis. Take .t- It was finish- 
ed ten mamy es alter you gave me 
tag order. ’ 

“ And you had <E2 heart to keep 
me shuttling for rt all day? How 
cruel of you! x hat was your 
purpose ? ” 

“I wished-to tez: your metal.” 
The broad, innocmat smile with 
which the lest remark was made 
totally disarmed me. Instead of up- 
braiding him furtis: I found my- 
self saying rather bakewarmly and 
naively : 
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“ Test my metal? But what have 
you to.do with me—a mere stranger, 
a.bird of passage in your life? ” 

“Sufficient for me to meet you 
once in order to know that I have 
met you times without number in 
the past, and shall meet you times 
without number in the future. One 
is the road we all travel: and road- 
companions are responsible the one 
for the other,” 

“ Do you test all your customers 
in the same way ? ” 

“ Not every cistomer is a man, 
nor is every man worthy of being 
tested.” 

“In my judgment it would be far 
more fitting for you, and far more 
worthy of your talents, to leave this 
stuffy hole and go out into the wide 
world to teach msn and women how 
to clip their nails, the seen of them 
and the unseen. Don’t you think 
sor” 

“Yes, if only I had perfected the 
art of nail-clipping. But I am yet 
an apprentice; end an apprentice 
should not pose as a master. ” 

“I' have been observing how 
painstakingly you pick up each nail- 
paring and put it in that cardboard 
box. Should I take that as an excess 
of zeal for cleanliness on your part, 
or have you another purpose in 
mind ? ” 

The question was asked very 
simply and without the slightest 
ulterior thought ; but the effect of it 
on the man was amazing. Instantly 
he raised his head and fixed me with 
two unflinching eyes. Then, clearing 
his throat.as would a singer before 
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starting to sing, or an orator before 
sveaking, he went on to say quite 
ponderously, ‘‘ With me nail-clip- 
ping is an act of devotion. Each time 
I clip my visible nails I clip with 
them my invisible ones, which are 
my sins. Each paring is a witness 
to some sin of commission or .omisr 
sion I have perpetrated. And-let 
me tell you, friend, that sins grow 
like nails and, if left unclipped, are 
likely to tear our own skin and to 
strangle usin the end. Therefore am 
I so careful in preserving the slightest 
bit of a paring of my nails. I have 
it in my will that this box be put 
with me in the coffin, that I may 
face my Judge at the Last Day with 
all my sins as witnesses against me. 
My advice to you—and I give it 
freely and wholeheartedly—is to do 
likewise. ” 

On hearing that from the man, 
my initial doubt of his sanity be- 


came almost a conviction. So I 
szid to him mockingly, ‘‘ It @ very 
precious advice, indeed ; and® shall 


surely go by it from now on. But 
will you tell me who passed it on to 
you before it became possible for 
you to pass it on to me? Or was 
the invention your own?” 

“Tt was my father—bless his 
memory |—who was the first to dis- 
ccver the potency of this practice. 
From him I inherited it. So great 
was his faith in it that he died on 
the gallows for the sake of a nail- 
paring. Did I not say before that 
a nail-paring may sometimes be of 
more worth than the whole world ? ” 

I shook my head and said: 
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“Excuse me, friend: brt I can 


hardly believe that a m2re nail-par- 


ing would lead to the gallows. ” 
“Believe it; for strenger things 
happen in this strange world. ' My 
father was an exceller: carpenter 
and an exceedingly pious man. He 
used. as | already told. you, to col- 
lect his nail-parings as I am collect- 
ing. mine. His neighbcars became 
aware of the fact and began ~o mock 
him behind his back Ome day 
there came to his workshop a bevy 


of mischievous children anc found 


him -n the devotional act ot paring 
his nails. A paring flew off and fell 
in front of one of the children who 
picked it up and ran out as fast as 
his feet could carry hina. Father, 
grasping an adz by h:s side, ran 
after the boy shouting, ‘Stop, or 
Vil kill you with this adz!’ The 
boy did not stop. So my father 
threw. the adz at him an= happened 
to hit him on the head and Lill him 
on the instant. The jucges and the 
people in general could hardly be- 
lieve that a righteous man ike my 
father would commit suck an dutrage 
for the sake of.a nail-paring. .. But 
the ropé of the gallows believed it, 
and tightly embraced osy ‘ather’s 
neck until he suffocated. °’ 

Having delivered hirtself of so 
much, the man stopped talking; 
whether because he had zo nore to 
say, cr because of the sad memories 
the sed end of his father must have 
evoked in him—I coul= not tell. 
But I seized his silence as ar excel- 
lent oppertunity for ‘aking my 
leave. So I rose to my “eet, laid a 
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‘piece of ‘money on the tabde, twice 
the amount requtred, and- putting 
forth my hand, started: to thank 
‘the man profuselr for the beautiful 
buckle, as well a3 Zor his rare sermon 
‘and valuable advice. He zook mF 
hand in his and ¢cueezed it so hard 
that I almost cried for mercy. 
Then, staring at me long and hard, 
he suddenly broke out in impeccable 
English, the conversation up till 
then having bezn carried on in 
Arabic, ‘ Are yor strong?” 

The question was put so suddenly 
and with so trem=adous an 2mphasis 
that I hardly Loew how to take it 
and with what words to meet it. 
To extricate mrs:lf in the quickest 
and easiest way Dossible, I simply 
shrugged my shoalders anc pointed 
to my frail bod7 =s if to say, “ How 
can a man of my size and build b= 
‘so strong? ” - sa g 
Whereupon he grabbed ne by ths 
shoulders, and 3-.aking me violent- 
ly, blared out, “I don’t mean the 
strength of bons and brawa. That 
is for the bear, tne buffalc and ths 
elephant. I mean the other strengta 
~—the strength t= control yoursel:. 
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Are you your own master? If you 
are not, would you be mastered by 
a trifle such as you Game to seek of 
me today ? To master oneself— 
one’s appetites, emotions, thoughts 
and passions—that is strength, my 
friend. Every other strength is but 
a nail to be clipped. ”- 


Saying that, the man struck the 
table with his īst so violently that 
everything on it was made to jump, 
including the box with the nail par- 
ings which fell to the floor and spilled 
allits contents. When he saw the 
result of his excessive zeal, the man 
stood transfixed for a mement, his 
eyes glassy and wide open, his whole 
body shaking, end his face becoming 
deathly pale. Then he scrambled 
from behind the table and started 
looking nervously and excitédly for 
the spilled rail-parings, collecting 
them religiously one by one. It was 
a rare occasion for me tc sneak out 
in a hurry, and I seized it without 
delay J Even when several paces 
away “rom the shop, I could still 
hear the man’s trembling voice 
repeating, “ Ah, great, very great is 
my sin... ” E E 
MIKHAIL NAIMY 
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NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SARVEPALLI 
RADHAKRISHNAN * 


This volume, the seventh in the 

series, is an important addition. It 
shows that the Library of Living Phi- 
losophers is not a library of living 
Western philosophers. It honours not 
merely an Eastern philosopher but the 
ancient idealistic tradition, now on the 
dəcline in Europe and America; for 
Dr. Radhakrishnan is a great re- 
presentative of that living tradition. 
Tae volume discusses very meaningful 
and relevauat issues of practical concern 
to all of us: the attitude of the Semitic 
religions on the one hand and of Hin- 
deism and Buddhism on the other; 
tne spiritual basis of democracy in 
Ezstern religions and its scientific basis 
in Western thought; freedom and 
social order; ideological differences; 
international understanding and world 
p2ace. The book conveys the message 
o: a “ Spiritual Religion. ” 
_ The significance of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan’s works to conterjs.rary 
thought is twofold. First: ther. 7 ional 
aspiration, which found express.Jh in 
Gandhi and Tagore, comes to an intel- 
lectual awareness of its philosophical 
heritage in Radhakrishnan’s Indian 
Philosophy. As Shri M. N, Roy puts 
. it: ‘'' The credit for raising the polit- 
ically motivated religious and cultural 
revivalism to the level of academic 
philosophy belongs to Radhakrishnan.” 
Dr.. Radhakrishnan is not another 
commentator writing in English on our 
ph:losophical texts and offering us 
another variant of Vedantism. His 
research-has showed that the funda- 
.. mertal truths of the Vedanta are not 
confined to time and place; nor are 
they ‘‘ cultural” traits. He says :— 


In my writings my main contention has 
been zo make out that ther2 3 one perennial 
and tniversal philosophy -vLich is found in 
all lands and cultures, in tle seers of the 
Upan: shads and the Buddha, Plato and Ploti- 
nus, in Hillel and Philo, Jesa: and Paul and 
the medieval mystics of Blom. It is this 
spirit which builds continentsaand unites the 
ages toat can save us from tae meaningless- 
ness of the present situaticn and not any 
local variant of it which we Srd in the Indian 
tradition. It is absurd tospeax of any Indian 
monopolies of philosophic w-sc om. 


How desirable it would be if this 
audacious frankness were discernible 
in the writings of philosapiers on Com- 
parative Religion | 


The volume opens with ın essay by 
Radhekrishnan on: ‘Tac Religion of 
the Spirit and the World’: Meed: Frag- 
ments of a Confession,” It is an in- 
tellectual autobiography here is in it 
vision and inspiration. -r this essay, 
among other things, Dr. Rachakrishnan 
distinguishes between Religion and 
religions and pleads for the xe-discovery 
of the basis of civilizatioa in spiritual 
values and the unity of harian nature. 
The hepe for the transio-mation of 
man is through *“ Religio” and not 
through “religions.” Dr. Radha- 
krishnan says :— 

The mandate of religion is tb-t man must 
make the change in his own raure in order 
to let the divine in him man-fest itself. It 
speaks o? the death of man a3 ~ze know him 
with all his worldly desires anc tae emergence 
of the new man. This 1s the eaching not 
only of the Upanishads and Srddhism but 
also of the Greek mysteries anc Platonism, 
of the Gospels and the schol of Gnostt- 
cism.... 

There are no fundamental differences 
among the peoples of the world, They have 
all the deep human feelings, th craving for 
justice above all class interest:, horror of 
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bloodshed and violenze. They are working 
for a religion which zeaches the possibility 
and the necessity of man s-union with himself, 
with nature, with his fellow men, and with 
the eternal spint of waich the visible uni- 
verse is but a manifestafion and upholds the 
emergence of a complete consciousness as the 
destiny of man. Our bistorical religions will 
have to transform tnaemselves into the uni- 
versal faith or they will fade away. This 
prospect may appear strange and unwelcome 
to some, but it bas a trith and beauty of its 
own. It1ıs working in the minds of men and 
will soon be a realzej fact, Human unity 
depends not on part origins but on future 
goal and direction, on what we are becoming 
and whither we are tending. Compared with 
the civilization tha wu now spreading over 
thé earth’s surface, tLanks to science and 
technology, the prev.cus civilizations were 
restricted in scope and resources Scientists 
claim that organic liB originated on this 
ease some 1,200 naliinn years ago, but man 

as come into existence on earth during the 
last half million ye.rs His civilization has 
been here only for tke ast 10,000 years. Man 
is yet in his infancy and has a long period 
ahead of him on tkis-planet. He will work 
out a higher integration and produce world- 
minded men and wcmen. 

The eternal religicn, outlined in these pages, 
is not irrational or trscientific, 1s not escapist 
or a-social. Its acsertance will solve many 
of our desperate frodlems and will bring 
peace to men of gocd wili, 


This is the perscnz philosophy which by 
different paths I hav; attained, a philosophy 
which has served m3 ın the severest tests, 
in sickness and ın Leadth, in triumph and in 
defeat. It may_not be given to us to see that 


Science and ihe Social Order. 
BERNARD BARBER, (George 
and Unwin, Ltd. London. 
IG53. 20S.) 

Science is ofzer regarded as some- 
thing special, something which only 
scientists, a supposed special race, do. 
The same attitrde is extended towards 
“the poet.” Y=2t practically everyone 
is a poet: the man who Is given that 
name is only a person a little less 
dreamy, a little less doped, a little more 
awake than the 2zhers, A scientist is 
only a person more interested in the 
study of natcre than others, more 
anxious to be aczarate, more devoted, 
more true, mor2 rational. 


This is really the starting point of 
Mr,.Barber’s baok :— 


By 
Allen 
288 pp. 
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faith prevails; but it is given to us to strive 
that it should. 

There are 23 critical essays, 14 by 
foreign scholars and g by Indians, 
analyzing and discussing Dr. Radha- 
krishnan’s philosopby. The essays are 
stimulating rezding and reveal the 
wide influence of Radhakrishnan’s 
writings. It is impossible to state in 
a review the difficulties and objectiors 
which Radhakrishnan’s critics raise 
but he does reply to them and tke 
reader will find his answers illuminat- 
ing. 

The editor of this series told me that 
he was present at a lecture of Dr. 
Radhakrishnan's at the University of 
Chicago. At the end of the lecture, 
he went up to Radhakrishnan end 
proposed to have a volume on him in 
the series. Dr. Radhakrishnan replied : 
“No, I don’t belong there.” His 
modesty seemed to continue to be 
unyielding. We must, therefore, re- 
joice that Prof. Paul Arthur Schilpp 
was able to prevail upon Dr. Radha: 
krishnan (wbc was described to me by. 
the President of an American Founda- 
tion as a “strong” manl) and 
congratulate him on the production of 
this volume, 


N. A, NIKAM 


...this is the esseatial point from which our 
whole investigation starts; that the germ of 
science in human society lies in man’s absrig- 
inal and unceasing attempt to understand 
and contro] the world in which he lives by 
the use of his rational thought and activity. 


And he cites Professor Percy Bridg- 
man, the Nobel prize physicist, as 
declaring: “ I like to say there is no 
scientific method as such, but rather 


only the free and utmost use of intel- 
ligence. ” 


Mr. Barber, in recognizing the uni- 
versality of human rationality, has set 
himself to examine its characteristics 
closely and to show its connection 
with science—especially social science. 
The scheme of his book falls into a 
discussion as to the nature of science, 
its historical development, its place 


a 


k 


~. 
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and control in society, its organ- 
ization (especially in America) and, 
of course, its future or ‘‘ prospects. ” 
In short, it is an American ?treaitse of 
the usual thorough-going and painstak- 


Juvenile Delinquency: A Short Text- 
tcok on the Medical Aspects of Juventie 
Delinquency. By J. D. W. PEARCE. 
(Cassell and Co., Ltd., London. 
X +°395 pp. 1952. 25s. ) 

In the brief introductory chapter 
giving the historical background to his 
sibject Dr. Pearce tells us, “ Juvenile 
Delinquency may be defined quite sim- 
ply as anti-social conduct in the young 
and the youthful. ” 


‘His work is described as “© A Short 


Text-book on the Medical Aspects of 
Juvenile Delinquency ” and is address- 
ed to those people whose work among 


children calls for a wider knowledge of- 


the various aspects of the problem: 
magistrates, medical men, probation 
officers, social workers, teachers, and 
the like. They, and indeed any intelli- 
gent person interested in the welfare 
of children, will find much, including 
the medico-legal information, that is 
both helpful and stimulating in Dr. 
Pearce’s book, though he himself, 
throughout, urges the need for a cau- 
tious and critical approach to the vast 
subject, about which, in spite of the 
rapid increase of knowledge made dur- 
ing the last half-century, much yet 
Temains to be discovered. 


It is surely a pity that such an im- 
portant subject should be drawing 
more and more into service the increas- 
ingiy lavish jargon of the technical ex- 
peris. By doing so it erects barriers 
which intimidate and alarm ignorant 
parents, who in consequence are most 
reluctant to take their problem children 
to the Child Guidance Clinics, and in 
numerous cases boys and girls who 
might have been helped at an earlier 
stage, only reach the psychiatrist 
thrcugh first appearing at the Juvenile 
Cours. 


Dr, Pearce, whose own experience 
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ing sort. It helps to car_fy our think- 
ing and to. bring: us neerer the day. 
when, in the words of Mr. Barber, 
“social science comes ot age with its 
sistezs, the natural sciences, ” 

JOHN STEVART COLLIS 


with difficult children i3 considerable, , 
has much to say on th= subject of, 
classiication ; he divides F3 cases into 
nine different groups, inslmling among 
them: instability of temp=ament, en- 
vironmental influences, crg: nic disease, 
anxiety and unhappinets, moral and 
intellectual defects. He describes his 
final section: ‘“‘ Delinquer-_ Character 
Resulting ‘from Other Noa-classifiable 
Causes.” Each group ges its own 
chapter which is documer ed vividly 
by notes from actual case-h_+ tories. His, 
final group chapter well dlststrates the 
author’s own care and caatDn ; believ- 
ing in tearm work, he is srily against 
too hasty diagnosis, but cf course psy- 
chiatry is a rapidly widaring field of 
practice and discovery, and’ -nuch new 
information is coming forward so that 
eventually the patient wEos: case can- 
not be accurately classified rill be rare 
indeed. i 


Dr. Pearce’s view-point is both 
moderate and humane, ke writes of 
the various kinds of treatment. lucidly, 
and has included a thougl tit] chapter 
on the prevention of delingu -ncy. 


While his book is largel7 voted to 
what is taking place in inland, he 
makes reference to the theories and 
writings of various Americar and other 
European psychiatrists, for. as he 
points out, by learning wat other 
people are doing “ one is kept vigilant- 
ly critical of one’s own tiecries and 
beliefs.” It is to be reg-etced that 
his wide critical survey oi tre litera- 
ture on the subject includes no men- 
tion of Ask the Children by the 
Honorary Adviser to the Government 
of Madras in Child Psycto egy, Dr. 
Ford Thomson, whose briliaat work 
on behal? of children in troub e led to 
such swe2ping reforms in tke Tertified 
Schools cf South India. 

JOHN HAMPSON SIMPSON 
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Echpse of God. Stsdses in the Rela- 
tion between Religton and Philosophy. 
By MARTIN BuszrF, { Victor Gollancz, 
Ltd., London. 192 pp. 1953. 15s. ) 


Like all books which attempt to 
define the nature of ‘sod, these studies 
on the relation b2tween religion and 
philosophy are diffccit for the ordinary 
reader, 


Neither Buber nor his translators 
have made them easier, for with the 
characteristic literary laziness of philos- 
ophers, they use obscure words rather 
than accept the d_scipline of achieving 
lucidity. Philosophy cannot perhaps 
avoid such portertous terms as “ anti- 
anthropomorphic ” but it could surely 
find comprehens bl2 alternatives for 
“ conceptual formulation, ” “‘ actualiz- 


ed,” “‘apodictizally,” “ eternaliza- 
tion,” and ‘‘comtextual situations, ” 


A pseudo-philosoDher trying to impress 
his readers cou-d herdly achieve clum- 
sier examples of the type of writing 
which the late Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
called “jargon. ” 


Having brougi: himself to endure 
these periodic verbal massacres, the 
specialist will find much to reward him 
in Buber’s thesis that “ Eclipse of the 
light of heaver, eclipse of God... 
is the character af the historic hour 
through which the world is passing. ” 
The followers of Gandhi, like the dis- 
ciples ‘of Budcha will also agree that 
“one misses everything when one 
insists on disccvering within earthly 
thought the ocwer that unveils the 
mystery.” Whetever the expedients 
by which men seek to exclude Him 
from reality, God still lives in the light 
of His eternity. It is not God who is 
slain, but we, tae slayers, who remain 


Siea he sank and Matter: A 
Critical Analysts of C. D. Broad’s 
Theory of Percepiton. By MARTIN 
LEAN (The Irtec:national Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific 
Method. Rcucleige and Kegan Paul, 
Ltd., Londor. ix + 217 pp. 1953. 
zis. ) 
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in darkness. . 


Buber develops his theme in chapters 
on the relationship between “ Religion 
and Reality,” as well as “ Religion and 
Philosophy’’; on the “ Love of God 
and the Idea of Deity ” ; on “ Religion 
and Modern Thinking ”’; “Religion and 
Ethics.” For him the progress of every 
historical religian is a conflict between 
the religious element and “the nor-. 
religious elements which invade it 
from all sides—-metaphysic, gnosis, . 
magic, politics, etc.’’ All religious 
reality begins with what Biblical relig- 
ion calls the “ fear of God.” 


In criticizing the modern form of 
philosophic arrogance which seeks to 
embody the divine within the human, 
Buber includes descriptive vignettes 
of such recent or contemporary thinkers 
as Whitehead; Hermann Cohen (the 
last of Kant’s greater disciples ) ; Niet- 
zsche, who proclaimed that ‘‘ God was 


dead ” ; Sartre and Heidegger, the Ex- 
istentialists who differed radically in 
their attitude towards religion; and 
Jung, the leading psychologist of cur 
day, who recognized a “ reciprocal and 
indispensable relation between man 
and God, ”’ and saw God, not as dead, 
but still to come. 


The omnipotent selfhocd of the hour, 
Buber concludes, can acknowledge 
“ neither God nor any genuine absolute 
which manifests itself to men as of 
non-human origin.” He finds hope in 
the historic certainty of a new epoch, 
to be determined by forces still in- 
visible, wherein the divine light, which 
can be eclipsed but never extinguished, 
will shine forth clearly for a re-born 
and responsive generation of men. 


VERA BRITTAIN 


This is not a book for the ordinary 
reader, By this I mean that a pass- 
ing interest in philosophy is not likely . 
to beintensified by an attempt to szudy ` 
Martin Lean’s essay, for except for 
those who understand the jargon of 
the modern philosopher, this work will 
be almost un-understandable, 
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Briefly, the author has set out to. 


analyze the idea of ‘‘ sense-data”’ be- 
ing used to explain perception as ex- 
emplifed in the writings of Prof. 


C. D. Eroad, an eminent 2oth-century, 


philosopher. Broad, in company with 
other famous philosophers such as 
Russell, Hume, Moore, Locke and 
Berkeley, holds the view that in regard 


to such physical objects as, say, a hu-’ 


man hand, a pen or sheet of paper we 
are not only unable to state with any 
certainty that they actually exist, but 
if they do exist they are quite different 
from what we think they are. This 
philosophy is called sense-datum 
analysis. 

Martin Lean believes that the diff- 
culty of accepting this “‘sense-datum ”’ 
approach could be avoided by careful 
attenticn to logical ordinary language. 
This may well be, but the trouble is 
that his own explanations and criti- 
cisms are far above the head of the 
general reader. 


Religeon and the Modern Mind. By 
W. T. sTAcE. (Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., London. vii+301 pp. 1953. 21s.) 


The ttle is significant, for although 
Professcr Stace does in one place say 
that the conflict of modern culture is 
between science and religion, yet the 
intention and conclusion of his book is 
shat the conflict is between religion 
and an <cttitude of mind which in none 
of its positions is in logical dependence 
on any discovery of science. In the 
ārst part of the book a notable con- 
tribution has been made to uncovering 
the psychological causes which have 
brought this conflict into being. 


The basic assumption of the think- 
ing of modern man is that a mechanical 
explanation of the universe excludes 
the possibility of a teleological explana- 
ticn. This is a negative and confused 
assumpt on. From it modern man has 
taken two decisive steps: he has re- 
duced values to a matter of taste or 
expediency and has affirmed that no 
value judgment can be a statement, 
true or false, about any thing, that it 


The work is divided into six chapters. 
In the first Dr. Broad’s statement of 
the problem is discussed. In Chapter II 
Lean criticizes Broac’s theory that 
the common forms of expression now 
merely represent the simple analyses 
made by our prehistoric ancestors, 
Chapter III deals with ‘The ‘External 
Reference’ of Perception ”; Chapter 
IV : ‘ The f Logical Question ’ and the 
Alternative Theories’; V: “The 
‘Causal Question,” end VI: “The 
Sensum Theory.” The work is one of. 
over I30 volumes published in The: 
Internetional Library >f Psychology, 
Ph-losophy and Scientific Method. 


When philosophers fell out it is hard 
indeed for laymen to give a balanced 
judgment, but the author has made a 
valiant attempt to explain just how 
“the sense-datum’’ approach, “ far 
from being epistemologically neutral, 
separates perceiver and ‘external 
world’ from the start by a logically 
impenetrable veil, ” 

A. M. Low 


is only a statement about the individ- 
ual who makes it. Tais is not a 
scientific discovery; it is a nihilistic 
attechment to the objective world. So 
man has placed himself, to no purpose, 
in a purposeless universe and has made 
himself sick with anxiety and despair. 

It is not the intenticn of Professor 
Stace to halt at the exposure of this 
darkness of the mind and of the devel- 
opment of the irrational ties with the 
scientific revolution of the r7th century 
which has led to it. His intention is 
to affirm, upon the testimony of the 
great mystics of all ages, that there is 
a way out of this derkress, an expe- 
rience cf wholeness possible, and a 
destination available to man. “ The 
nattral order and the eternal order 
intersect in the mystic experience.... 
Man is an inhabitant o° both worlds: 
and in the mystical vision he can have - 
direct experience of the eternal order. ” 

„In this book the foundations of 
scepzicism are systematically under-> 
mined. 


E. F. F. Hirer ` 
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_Horace’s Complete F arks. ‘Introduc- 
tion by Dr. Joan MazsHaLr. Every- 
man’s - Library, No. 5r5, Classical, 
(J. M. Dent and Soas Ltd., London.. 
xxxii-+-262 pp. First pablished in this 
edition I9II, last reprinted 1953. 6s.) 

‘Kipling’s schoolbey, when told by 
his master that Horace was “utterly 
untranslatable”’ felt it a gross injustice 
that in those circumstances he should 


be asked to transkat2 him. Others,- 


however, have brav2d the impossibil- 
ity, and this Everyman reprint cf the 
whole of the poet's orks in English 


proves that the attempt meets a real 


need. In this volume Odes and Epodes 
are by Dr. John Marshall, whose version 
dates irom 1903, the Satires and Epis- 
tles are in the prose of the 18th-century 
Christopher Smart, and the “Art of 
Poetiv’”’ by the Ear. of Roscommon. 


Since it is the Odes. that matter to 
the modern reader if may be said at 
once that Dr. Marshell’s version has 
great merits; it is -1 simple language 
and easy rhy:hm. What it fails to 
retain (and cne maz doubt if any 
translation could) is the majesty of 
the Latin, which evem in these short 
songs, many of them on light-hearted 
subjects, has always “he splendour of 
Rome’s golden days. Horace, the friend 
of Maecenas and Vi-gd, stood close to 
the imperial court of Augustus, and 
reflected as much as Virgil the grandeur 


The Pilgrim Churca: An Account of 
the First Five Yearr in the Life of the 
Church of South Indie By A, Marcus 
WarbD. (Epworth Press, London, 
216 pp. 1953. IOS. Gc.) 

As Mahatma Ganchi so often em- 
phasized, a major ctstacle in the way 
of the work of Christ in India has been 
the divisions between the various 
branches of the Christian Church, 
What is an intslligent Hindu or Moslem 
to think of an orgar:zation working in 
the name of one Lord and Master 
which is divided imic 72, or is it 272, 
separate sects and demominations, each 
of which regards izself as possessing 
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of the only empire in history that has 
been loved by its subject races and- 
despairingly regretted after its passing. 

Another sign that these poems are 
the product of an imperial age is the 
note of religious scepticism due to the 
flooding of Rome, the world capital, 
by the varied faiths and mythologies 
of the many races it ruled, a fact which 
leads Dr. Marshall in his Introduction 


to draw an analogy with the British’ 


Empire at the date when he made his 
translation.. Certainly Horace has no 
sympathy with Oriental faiths or with 
Occultism: ‘‘...seek not to know’ 
what Heaven hath hid....Tempt not- 
Chaldean horoscopes!” is his famous* 
advice to Leuconoé; and when he de- 
scribes himself as “spare and infrequent 
pietist ’’ (not a very good rendering of 
parcus deorum curtor at infrequens ) it 
is hard to take very seriously his story 
that he has been ccnverted to religion” 
by a thunder-clap out of a clear sky | 


No, Horace is the perfect man of the 
world, but with a most sincere admira- 
tion for all the natural virtues, patriot- 
ism, courage, Civic integrity, the sturdy 
life of farm and feld. No wonder his 
works have been a rosary of maxims. 
for posterity, and to none has his phi- 
losophy been more congenial than to 
the English race. “I shall not wholly 
die” he said modestly, and Time has 
vindicated him. 


D. L. MURRAY 


sovereign rights end insight in relation 
to Christian truth and action and a 
large number of which, officially at 
any rate, regard the rest as teaching 
and practising grievous errors, if not 
worse? All honour then to the coura- 
geous men and women who have start- 
ed the movement towards reunion of 
the Christian Churches—ihus setting 
an example to the whole world—in 
southern India. This record of the 
first five years of the new United 
Church shows cn the one hand the 
fundamentally divisive nature of 
ancient rites and creeds, not genuinely 
naturalized—or should we not say, 
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naturalizable—to the Indian soil;’and 
on the other hand the gradual spread- 
ing of the spirit of gocd-will and 
fellowship, without which any outward 
reunion would prove to be merely a 
hindrance and a peril. In the past, 
as The Pilgrin:s Church points out, the 
tendency has been for the foreign 
missionary to make everything, includ- 
ing the mistakes, on behalf of the 
Indian Christian: and thereby to per- 
petuate divisions. Now, hcwever, we 
have a new community in which leader- 
ship is effectually in Indian hands and 
in which the will to bind up the wounds 


. The Art of Primitive Peoples. By 
J. T. Hooper and C. A. BURLAND., 
{ The Fountain Press, London. 168 pp. 
1x6 photographs of specimens from the 
Hcoper collection by R. H. Bomsack. 
1953. 428.) 

“ Whatever else he may be the artist 
is a man of truth and cannot help 
striving to tell the rest of the world 
what he believes.” Mr. Burland’s 
view is an excellent one on which to 
base a study of primitive art. We 
cannot look at the wood carvings of 
the Congo or the ancestral masks of 
New Guinea without being aware of 
the sincerity of their creators. There is 
no question of pandering to a fashion- 
eble market, of being abstract to 
avoid a photographic likeness, or of 
ettempting an exact-copy o7 nature. 


The primitive artist simply sets out to`“ 


“ 


subtlety and beauty. 


Armchair ethnologists, as perforce 
most readers are, will be grateful to 
the authors of this book for presenting 
in so readable a style a survey of the 
visual and functional arts of primitive 
peoples. Mr. Hooper has contributed 
a Foreword and a descriptive account 
oč the 116 photographs of objets d'ari 
in his private collection. - These fine 
iliustrations enable us to enjoy and 
admire the work of primitive artists of 
Polynesia, Melanesia, Arctic America 
and Negro Africa. . H 


express what he feels in forms of great 
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of Christ—for this is what-is really 
meant by re-union—is becoming para~ 
mount. ‘‘No Churca can be led by 
the Holy Spirit which msists on stand- 
ing still.” “Our diffesences need not 
divide us: given toler=nce and affec- 
tion, they will breed vHeness of spirit 
and a creative variety ’’ These are 
great principles. So isthe conviction, 
bred by a study of this >ook, that the 
way of federation and of federation-in- 
action through the jo at tackling of 
grect tasks is to be caosan rather than 
the way of integration 

_. S. HOYLAND 


Mr. Burland’s part im the book has 
‘beer: to reveal primitive art in a lan- 
guage that will rendez t fascinating to 
the ordinary reader. He contends 
that the primitives are not our intel- 
lectual inferiors. He dce= not hold the 
often quoted “scientifc 7 view that the 
wheel created the supericr race of the 
civilized. He cannot tæl that a few 
clumsy carriages and :rezd-mill cranes 
explein the genius oł Eacon, Shake- 
speare, Campion and Kaleigh, and 
deligatfully points out Fow the witty 
and charming Americar Indian girl, 
Princess Pocahontas, hac no difficulty 
in fitting into Jacobea~ society in 
England. 

Very rightly, he emphasizes the simi- 
larities of approach by ar .‘sts through- 
out the world. The artist who designs 
a Polynesian canoe padle, or hews 
out a Haida Indian wosde ceremonial 
ladle, or carves a bizarre Bundu Juju 
mask, is a man with famal= and friends, 
experiencing intimate relationships 
and emotions similar to those of all 
mankmd. The strangen2:3 lies only in 
the outward trappings of Kfe. 

_ Few will disagree wità hes conclusion. 
that a wider study of Maz is an urgent 
necess.ty at this point in distory. All 
will fir.d something to en-c or enlight- 
en them in this book, T-e plates of 
the Hooper Collection alone are a 
voyage of discovery into er enthralling 
primitive world, 

DENNIS IRAY STOLL 
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The Ancient Secret: In Search. of the 
Holy Grail. By ELŁVIA ANDERSON. 
(Victor Gollancz, Ltd, London. 
288 pp. Illustrated 1953. 25s. } 

No one wko reads this bozk will 
doubt the extent of Lady Flavia’s 
reading, but whether her suggestion 
that the Holy Greil is identical with 
the Urim of Moses. will command as- 
sent is another mazte. 

To attempt here € critical analysis 
of this work is mentfestly impossible, 
but at least we can consider briefly 
those parts tearing directly upon the 
Urim and Thuo.rim. On paze 7o is 
an illustration takem from a book by 
Raphael, entitled Tke Astrologer of the 
roth Century. Ths sketch, it -s claim- 
ed, was copied from an ancient German 
manuscript, and is said to represent 
a crystal named “‘ Thummim or Urim,”’ 
Even assuming the existence of the 
alleged German maruscript, which ap- 
pears otherwise an<nown, tke “or” 
in the descripticn seems odd. 

However, Ladr Slavia states that 
the meaning of tne Hebrew words are 
“ perfect” and “light.” This is not 
quite accurate, ‘o> tney are the plural 
forms of Taum ard Aur and mean 
Truths and Lights. But to proceed, 
on page 217 we are given a quotation 
from the Zohar where the term Urim 
is said to signify 


...the Juminous 3pəcılum, which consisted 
of the Divine Nama cf forty-twe letters by 


. The Conques: cf Devil’s Island. By 
CHARLES PEAN. (Max Parrish, London. 
188 pp. 1¢€53. acs. 6d.) 

The Conquest o° Devil's Island is 
written by Charl2s Péan, an officer of 
the. Salvation Army in France, who 
went to the Penal Settlementin French 
Griana, commonly known <3 Devil’s 
Island, in 1928 anc reported on condi- 
tions -there ard returned ir 1933 in 
charge of the £a-vetion Army's mission 
to the Penzel S2t:iement and remained 
until the Settlement was closed in 1952. 
’ The Penal Seitlement waz founded 
in 1842 to colonize French Guiana with 
convicts seit from France and her colo- 
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which the world was created. “Whereas the 
Thummim consisted of the non-luminous 
speculum made of the Divine Name as manı- 
fested in the twenty-two letters. 


Here, however, Urim clearly refers ` 
to the Yetziratic World, for the Name 
of forty-two letters is composed of the 
seven six-lettere] Names of the Yetz- 
iratic Palaces; while the twenty-twe 
letters, as the manifestation of the 
Divine Name, represent Assiah, the 
material world. The correspondence 
is thus with the Paradisiacal and Ter- 
restrial Worlds, the former being the 
luminous and the latter the non-lumi- 
nous images of the Higher. Compare 
Gen, I.i, where ATh-HSHMIM VATh- 
HARTz is defectively rendered as “tha 
heaven and the earth” with Exod. 
xxviii. 30, where the Urim and Thum- 
mim are first mentioned as ATh- 
HAVRIM VATh-HThMIM. 


Apparently unaware of these funda- 
mental Qabalistic ideas, Lady Flavia 
uses the passage quoted to support her 
supposition that the Urim is a crystal 
and the Thummim a reflective bowl. 
That the Holy Grail, whether the ac- 
tual Chalice of zhe Last Supper or not, 
was a most powerful focus for the 
“rays” of the Divine Light, Wisdom 
and Beneficence few will dispute, but 
in Israel it was in the Holy of Holies 
that the Divine Shekinah or Visible 
Splendour of God manifested. 


E. J. LANGFORD GARSTIN 


nies, in accordance with ideas then 
prevalent in Europe that transporta- 
tion of convicts overseas was a suitable 
instrument for colonization. But while 
other Colonial Powers abandoned 
transportation before the close of the 
last century, France continued it half 
way through this century. As an 
instrument of colonization it has been 
a ghastly failure. : 


Charles Péan describes the eres 
ities of the various camps in the Settle. 
ment into which the convicts were 
divided, depeading on -whether they 
were transportés: $.e.; convicted of the’ 
more serious crimes, such as homicide; 
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or veléguds: old offenders between 21 
and 60 years of age who had been con- 
victed of specified crimes; or déportés : 
political offenders. But the punish- 
ment which he censured most strongly 
was doublage: the liability of the con- 
vict to remain in French Guiana after 
the termination of his sentence for an 
equivalent period to his sentence if his 
sentence did not exceed eight years or 
for life if it exceeded eight years. This 
he considered more severe than the 
original sentence because the Jsbéré, as 
the convict was then called, was turned 
out of prison and had to make his own 
living and that was impossible in 
French Guiana, as it was devoid of 
employment opportunities for the 
libérés or any one else. 


French Guiana was little other than 
a penalsettlement. The main purpose 
of the Salvation Army’s mission was 
to improve the lot of the libérés until 
doublage was abolished and in that it 
succeeded. At the same time its officers 
in France pressed the French Govern- 
ment unceasingly to abolish the Penal 
Settlement and especially doublage. In 
June 1938 the French Government 
derided that no more convicts should 
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be transported to French Guiana, but 
nothing was then done © repatriate 
those already there. The second world 
war accelerated this. TF- collapse of 
Franze and the cutting o.. of supplies 
compelled the prison cammiistration to 
release the convicts and ney escaped 
in large numbers to ne.ghbouring coun- 
tries. Some volunteered Zor military 
service, After the war the French 
Government decided tc repxtriate those 
left in French Guiana anc. from 1946 
to 1¢52 shipments of cxavicts were 
taken away. 


The Bagne, another nars by which 
the Panal Settlement was <nown, had 
lastec a century and Freach Guiana 
was changed for the better by its pass- 
ing. The Salvaticn Army aad done a 
noble work, not only by ir=proving the 
lot of the convicts and espæially of the 
libérés in the last years cf 12e existence 
of the Bagne, but in stimalating the 
Frenca Government to briz to an end 
this evil. To that decision he Howard 
League for Penal Refcrm n England 
also contributed something >y ventilat- 
ing ths inhumanities in the Bagne and 
influer.cing public opinion. 

C. W. W., sREENIDGE 
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[ This sensitive aad poetic ess:y was specially written by Miss Lucy Embury of New 
Canzan, Connecticat, 2 S.A, on fhe invitation of the Indian Institute of Culture. I: was 
read and apprecistively received at a Public Discussion Meeting of the Institute, held on 
June 18th, 1953, at which Janab ¥-ohamed Sheriff presided “ Earth and the Arab ” breathes 
a sense of human tellowship that r-cognizes no frontiers and a grateful acceptance of beauty 
wherever found, whether natural o fashioned by the hand of mai—both all too rare. Tae 
writer sent in a foreword to her essay the fulluowing message to her honourable and henour- 
ed friends of Iad:a ” :— 

‘““,..T2 speac with yor seems to me a great responsibility ard a great 
privilege, for the sxirit of yoar land stood in high flower before evez my land 
was found Ly voyegers from 2urope. A voice irom America is but the voice of 
a child addressing ¢ Sage—that Wise Ancient whom we call India. So it is in 
all humility that.. these few words are sent. 


“ Even as batterflies, ct Earth’s invitation in the season of migration, 
lift fragile wings ard dare the chartless miles of ocean, so these words lift in- 
visible wings to crass the speces of land and sea which divide me from you— 
carrying the gcld ollen of gratitude and friendship | ’’—Ep. ] 


EARTH AND THE ARAB 


The Arab has become a man of 
cities. In the bez nning he belonged 
to Earth, as did all Hemankind., 
From Earth Mar learned -he Arts. 
Water and wirds taught him to sing. 
Mcuntains anc setts showed him the 
miracle of colcurs, and the animals— 
the hares and the camels—gave their 
fur for brushes, ew2n as the soil itself 
gave metal-rust ard plant-jaices with 
which a man migli t paint. Sea-surge 
and shells anc his own breeth—these 
blent into one music. Prmal Man 
wes all ears and 2yes and aert spirit. 
He lived cose to mighty mystery, to 
untamed land anc tameless waters, to 
silent stars and seasons szriding in 
majesty overheal All ardund him 
were glory and terror, prow ing beasts 
and towering trees, vast stretches of 
sand too, shiring by day, simmering 
bv night. 


Fate placed the Arab upon the sand. 
Early he learned to know che irresis- 
tible, siren cesert where small, des- 
perate streams run between pink 
oleanders till th2 sands rise up and 
hide ther. The sands zre seldom 
quiet—they whisper and cmeep, cover 
over the works of humans and lift 
themselves in gol=en shapes against far 
horizons, Desert space and desert time 


are endless. Only cities rise and fall. 
Always Earth triumphant remains | 
So, long, long ago, the Arabs discover- 
ed, yet were not discouraged. They 
could not conquer the land but they 
could live upon it. Little by little, 
through the centuries, tney coaxed 
camels, horses, sheep and donkeys into 
their service and partook of the fruits 
of trees The stately date palm be- 
came their friend and the humbler 
olive, To those who respect her Earth 
gives liberally. 

This bounty and beauty on every 
side, the worders of land and sea— 
whence came they ? Who made them ? 
Watching, questioning, the soul of the 
Arab stretched up to touch Gad, the 
Great Creator. Out of worship and 
wonder the Arts come to birth. So it 
was with the first Arabs. So it was 
with the first artists everywhere, from 
Indie to Arabia, from Africa to Alaska. 

No thinking being could sail the 
Indian Ocean, glimpse the gorgeous 
snells strewn lavishly over its floor, 
without some sense of awe, of reverence. 
A thousand, thousand bits of gleam 
within the shadowy depths to delight 
the searching eye or to lie unseen—a 
myriad beautiful sea-shapes born out 
of divine whimsy and joy! Of all the 
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“ Seven Seas” the Indian Ocean is 
richest in shells, it isreportec. On the 
shelf in this room where I write lies a 
Turban Shell, which conchologists 
call Turbo imperialis. Its shape and 
its exquisite iridescence suggest an 
Oriental turban and may well have 
been the Arabic weaver’s inspiration. 


Arabic ships were coasting out to India | 


before 650 B.C. and those hardy sailors 
no doubt brought home shells. The 
size and brilliance of these sea snails 
must have astonished them. They were 
used to small, silvery land snails which 
cling to and cover the desert bushes 
like brittle blossoms at certain seasons. 
I saw them in February literally by 
thousands on the thorn shrubs of the 
Sahara beyond Sousse, southern Tunisia, 
as we rolled inland toward Kairouan, 
once a gteat Islamic capital], still a 
place of pilgrimage. An arresting sight 
were these shelled creatures wreathed 
along the spiny branches with such 
flower-like effect | 


Snails have the distinction of being 
the oldest unchanged form of life on 
our globe, according to Charles R. 
Knight, an authority on prehistoric 
animal life, whose murals enrich a 
number of American Museums. Before 
the waters were parted from the dry 
lands, as we now know them, the snails 
were creeping about in their spiral 
houses—little snails and medium- 
sized and large. The Green Snail 
(Turbo marmoratus) is giant among 
them—eight inches high—and from the 
earliest known ages was prized by 
Scandinavian monarchs, who mounted 
such shells in silver and studded them 
with gems for use as drinking cups. 
The uses which nations have made of 
shells is a whole story in itself. 


Music has been made with shells by 
some peoples, and somewhere I have 
heard that a conch-shell, the Shankka, 
is the oldest wind instrument of India. 
But the Arabs listened to the sound of 
reeds which rustled along the river- 
rims. From these their herders’ pipes 
were shaped—simple, clear-voiced in- 
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struments which fit their need and 
landscape. Upon the slopes where 
flocks graze one hear: the age-old 
plaintive tunes today. Tne Arabs aave 
more complex instrumerts, of corse. 
The rebáb, for instance, = one-stringed 
sort of fiddle or violir w th a box-like 
body from which flaiative tune Is 
evoked by a bow. The rebdb’s body 
has a frame of wood ove- which parch- 
ment is stretched. Ics string is black 
hors2hair, as is also tre bow-string. 
Anozher type of Arabiar fiddle, called 
kemangeh, has two strngs and the 
player draws out sound “vith a shorter 
bow Both of these are primitive in- 
struments which any sor of the desert 
may make for himself fom materials 
at hand. The horsehair, zhe sheepskin, 
the small pieces of wood—these are 
available at every oasis. 


A: the courts cf the Galiphs, in the 
cities of Syria and Arabia, far more 
elaborate and costly instruments were 
developed centuries aso. To Syria 
belongs the oud, a -onz-necked lute, 
facei with white wood in aid with ivory 
—a zraceful thing whosetwelve strings 
(four wire, eight gut) are waked to 
life by a small plectrem. From Arabia 
into Algeria came tke Fusttra, shaped 
rather like a melon, wth four pairs 
of catgut strings. Ther there is the 
kuntberi, a guitar-type ~vhose body is 
the shell of a tortoise. Tle Atsnsbers has 
only two gut strings and is also played 
with a plectrum. But the endless 
variations of Arabic musical instru- 
ments must be left tc th® connoisseur, 
the student with time ta devote to this 
fasc.nating pursuit. Fo- us, now, it is 
enough to know that wherever the 
Arab travelled, mus:c travelled with 
him—a spirit echo ard companion | 


Bagdac during the &tE and oth cen- 
turies became a great misical centre. 


On all sides were hearc ths voices of male 
and female singers, accompa used by the tam- 
boura and the lute. Trey were the delight 
of the palaces of Bagdad, Damascus,“ and 
Alep do in Asia; of Cordova, >f Toledo, and of 
Granada in Spain. } 


1 F, J Fetis. Histoire Generale dela Musique, depuis les temps les plus anciens jusqu'a 


#cs jours. 5 vols. (Paris, 1869 | 
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‘ Ebe renowned lut2-player, Alfarabi,? 
who was able by his music to make his 
listeners laugh or weep or fall asleep 
as he chose, was summoned from his 
home in Spain to. the court of the 
Caliph at Bagded where he charmed 
the people of th2 =:ty by his magical 
performance. Masc is magic—a blend 
of earth-song and soul-song. The 
Arabs felt this, even those whose 
senses were bluniec by the life of 
cities. At the Feart of. their capitals 
the Caliphs kad rcs2 gardens and run- 
ning streams—sma_-l reminiscences of 
Earth’s eterna] sorg. And thev coax- 
ed minstrels? to tbe. gardens, reward- 
ed. them with dimers. Gold gleams 
against the eye bat gives no refresh- 
ment! This the surfited rulers knew 
—coin for sorg—a cteap exchange. 


Yet in the leisuz2 of palaces the 
musicians and th2 physicians talked 
together, wroze treatises, penned theo- 
ries down on paper with words. A 
‘Book of Sounds” was written by 
Chalil, a “Theory >: Composition” by 
El Kindi. A phys cian of the rIth 
century; Ibnol Heisem, expounded 
‘The Influence cf Vusical Melodies on 
the Souls of Animels ’’ Even earlier, 
the celebrated philosopher-physician 
known to the West as Avicenna, but 
to his own race as Iba Sina, recognized 
the healing powe- cf music over troubl- 
ed minds. Avicennaa was born in the 
year 980 AD. at TicEhara, a place of 
mosques and melilot. An extraordinary 
man. who adminsiered medicine to 
several Sultans anid whose medical 
system long remeirec the standard for 
succeeding generazions. The closing 
years of his life wer- soent in Hamadan, 
Persia, where he cred (1037 A.D.) 
after faithful service as Vizier to the 
Amir. Music was mdeed a potent 
master, a moral forc2—so Hadji Ckalfa 
taught, saying that 
the soul which has Leen -avished by melody 
longs to behold highe> beings, to share in a 


? Carl Engel. A+ Eniroduction to the Study of National Music. 
1 John Frederick Rowbotham. dA History of Music. 3 vols 
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purer world ;.so that even spirits which are 
darkened by the grossness of the body are by. 
it prepared for,,and rendered susceptible tc, 
intercourse with ths Figures of Light which 
stand before the throne of the Almighty. *- 


These things have long been known 
by the East, both the Near East, 
where mostly the Arabs reside, and the 
Far East where India reigns. 
mother of many dreams, rich in wis- 
dom. The East has never cut herself 
away from reverence and mystery,. as 
has the West, to its loss. A skyscraper 
spawns no souls and songs as does a 
forest. Some seasons ago Dhan Gopal 


Mukerji was speaking in this country,, 


relating how flute-music held a wild 
animal in spell beyond his window— 
a. leopard, I think it was. He told, 


too, of his boyhood education, of sit-. 


ting on a mountainside with his 
teacher, listening in silence—the two 
together—to the breathing of the 
grasses. It seemed to me then, and it 
seems to me still, a marvellous way to 
educate a child! Attunement to the 
Earth, a oneness with it—this is the 
first song of wiscom, of inner light. © 
unseen friends of the ancient East, do 
not forego your sagacious ways, I beg 
of you! Starvation of boay is less 
terrible than starvation of soul. 


Lately I have been rereading Lau- 
rence Binyon’s book, The Spirst of Mar 
in Asian Art 5 His contemplation ož 
Oriental prints flowered into illuminat- 
ing, sympathetic sentences. He speaks 
of how science has slashed life into 
small fragments and of how mastery a= 
Nature for material uses has destroyed 
the wholeness of life here in the West. 
He extols the intuitiveness of the true 
artist because “ he is more complete, 
because in him the life of the senses, 
the life of the intellect, and the life of 
the emotions combine into one. He 


thinks through feeling....’’ The italics. 


are mine. ‘‘ There is no history of hu- 
man happiness.’’ So Binyon writes. 





(London, 1866 ) 
(London, 1885 ) 


$ Quoted Ey Amores from Chalfa’s own sayings 
5 (Harvard Urive-sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., U. 5. A..1936) _ 
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And yet, if there isno written history, there 
is a record of human happiness, of human 
joy; the record of man’s art. And that record 
nas one great advantage over the history of 
historians; it is trae., It is the expression of 
the spirit of man. 


Binyon makes very clear what 
Western man has lost through becom- 
ing absorbed in self. He is a prisoner 
among mind-created things. He has 
forgotten the secret communion be- 
tween the human soul and the world- 
life around him known to all the East 
—that “harmony between its own life 
of nature; the flowing out and flowing 
in” which was part of every valley 
village of olden China. 


~ There is a real poetry in that temper of 
mind which will not celebrate any normal 
event in life—birth, marriage, death, the 
bu:Iding of a house, the sowing of the crops— 
without invoking the spirits supposed to 
dwell in earth and air, in the streams and 
the trees and the clouds. 


Binyon was one of those rather rare 


Occidentals who approached the art of 


the East with an open mind, a glow of 
imagination, an effort to truly appre- 
hend it. His lecture on “ Early Indian 
Art” might well be read by every one 
of us here in the West, most especially 
by our barren and hasty artists—those 
who sit in city studios spinning out 
neurotic fictions far from either inner 
or outer reality. Modern man’s sick- 
ness of soul shows nownere more 
clearly than in the field of the arts, 
His expressions are full of falsity; 
they reveal his repudiation of the 
noble, the honourable, the fine, the 
divine! Let him listen to Binyon, 
harken to time-proven precepts :-—— 
The Indian artist would paint from me- 
mory, but a memory severely trained by 
watching...there is a pervative sympathy 
with the life of animals and birds, and trees 
and flowers: a sort of warmth and glow in 
the vision of life on the fruitfal earth...but 
always mingled with these is the presence of 


a spititual element....We must remember 
what filled the minds of these Indian artists. 


Yes, indeed we must! And more 
than ever today. We must remember, 
too, the Arabs and the earth, be grate- 
ful for all they have given us; especial- 
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ly perhaps for the gift of the arch—the 
arch round as a Lead bowed in prayer, 
pointed as finger-tips pressed together 
in petition toward neaven, intricate 
as wind-lifted leaves: Along desert 
streams the slender-foHaged oleanders 
grow, graceful, silverr, and curving. 
No doubt the lively Amb eye drew in 
theiz beauty and seasons later convert- 
ed it into a static arc, an adornment 
and support for his hoas2s of worship. 


Since history’s beginning, in all 
races, the religious impulse has ever 
proved a quickener of artistic expres- 
sion. In the wake of Is.amic fervour, 
which flowed like quicks Iver East and 
West after the Propnet's death, went 
the arch. Blent with Indian genius, 
it fiowerad in the Taj Mahal, that 
drezm of sorrowing Shak Jahan drop- 
ped down upon a lake. In the west- 
ward world Islam cam2 nto final high 
flower in the Alhamora whose rhyth- 
mic arches still move visitors to the 
Ibe-ian Peninsula. 


Yet the arch did ct originate in 
Arabia. Long centuries before, as early 
as 2000 B C., the Assyriens were build- 
ing arched entrances. In Alexander 
Speltz’s fascinating vo.ume, Styles of 
Orrament,® such a portal is shown, 
hardsomely decorated with a double 
row of daisy-like shapes—the same 
motif one still sees pamted on Tunisian 
carts. And Sir John Gardner Wilkin- 
son, the distinguishec 1gth-century 
Egyptologist, states that the ancient 
Nile valley dwellers a so used arches, 


The Arab, however, was not content 
with simple arcs; his exuberant fancy 
loved elaboraticn ar.d sat itself to play 
with curves and circle-segments. This 
was natural to him. For generations 
his people had been watchers of the 
heavens, across wh.ca the round sun 
anid the silent moon ever sailed. He 
saw the moon change its size, assume 
the slender grace of a sickle. He not- 
ed. too, his horse’s hocf-prints on the 
sand. Out of kis wa.ching and medi- 
tation an exquisite, “‘antastic art was 
born; new shapes cane into being, 





6 ( Bruno Hessling, Berlin. 1906) 
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The horseshoe arch, tne open hcrseshoe 
arch, the Mocrish ogee-arch, tle ploy- 
foil arch—these are Arabic contribu- 
tions to archicecture, 


Who can say what man first felt the 
horseshoe shape stirring within him ? 
The soul of man is a secret oasis. 
Without soul there cen be no creation. 
Mind may be a spinner of shades but 
it is spirit which bEreathes lfe into 
them, makes them vi drate and speak. 


Instinct guided the early Arabic ar- 
chitects but leter Islamic builders were 
guided by rule. Atout 1424 A.D., Ilias 
Aalt, architect for tae famous Brusa 
Mosque, originated rales for the new 
style known as Ottcman. Later design- 
ers, notably Chaireid-n, who built the 
Mosque of Sultan Bayazet at Constan- 
tinople, and after hin, Sinon, estab- 
lished three distinstive Architectural 
Orders—the Obliqu2-edge, the Ereccia, 
the Crystal—which deviated from the 
earlier classical expressions of Greece 
and Rome (Doric, Ionic, Coriathian, 
Tuscan, Composite). This Ottoman 
expression was a sort of last fare-up 
of Arabic fantasy and because of its 
fixation, it soon becarre frozen. Before 
this happened, however, the ase of 
plants gave the style an attractive 
fluidity of effect. Tre lotus, symbol 
of eternal youth, sc long used in 
Egyptian ornamenta.ion, was sup- 
planted by the pomegranate, betoken- 
ing health and longevity. The amar- 
anth, gourd, melon, and canary-bird 
flowers were likewise d2corativel® used. 
The Arabs have ever had a revsrence 
for plants, a passion for flowers. In 
North Africa today neny a man wears 
a narcissus fastened to his czeccta, 
tapping his ear, fillirg his nostril with 
fragrance and his heart with delight. 
At heart they are a poetic peop e and 
they deem the tamarisk a holy tree. 
In spring, when the w-nds go through 
its branches, tne whita blossoms sing 
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to themselves: -7 So 


the Arabs say. 


“Allah, Allah.. 


Wander where vou will in the wake 
of the Arabs and you will find arches 
and echoes of earth, whether it be in 
India, Turkestan, Persia, Syria, Turkey, 
the Barbary States or Spain—yes, or 
even in America in our own day, where. 
along the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts, houses of Moorish model march: 
The genius of ancient Islam is not 
yet spent but reverberates in beauty 
throughout the modern world. Listen 
to what Etienne Dinet, the French 
artist and great interpreter of Arabic 
civilization has to say:— 


How precious are the creations of 
Moslem arti...Radiant staincd glass, 
variegated glassware, stuffs worked with 
gold or silver wire, sparkling silks, damas- 
keened, inlaid bronzes, exquisite minia- 
tures . do they not all sing cf the glory of 
Islam ?....the heavy hemispherical dome 
of Byzantinm was improved by adopting the 
pure cutline ot the Saracen helmet. The 
curves of the commonplace arcade became the 
graceful ogive, or the proud, far-extending 
arch. The vulgar towers were metamorphos- 
ed into elegant minarets, leaping toward 
peaks of ecstasy.. .. Europe was dazzled by 
allits ( Islam’s} marvels and borrowed largely 
from the decorative and architectural gerius 
of the Arabs. Deep research would soon 
prove that ıt owes much more to ıt than to 
Greek or Latin antiquity ...We may pant 
out as a curious fact that ‘according to the 
historian Dulaure, Arab architects were em- 
ployed in the work of building the Parisian 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. ? 


In truth, history is more fruitful 
than fiction! More dramatic also, in 
its interweavings of climes and cul- 
tures, for when in the 1rth century 
( 1060-1090 A D.) the Normans en- 
countered the Saracens in Sicily, the 
pointed arch entered northern France 
and gave an ageless beauty to the 
Gothic cathedrals that were “ built as 
an offering to the glory of the Most 
High God. ” 


Lucy EMBURY 





T The Life of Mohamnriad the Prophet of Allak. By E. Dixer and SLIMAN BEN IBRAHIM. 


(The Faris Book Club, Paris, France. ) 
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ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Democracy rests primarily not on 
economic or political factors, but on 
human attitudes and relations, Dr. 
Floyd H. Ross of the University of 
Southern California told the audience 
at the Indian Institute of Culture, 
Basavangudi, Bangalore, on November 
24th. His lecture on “ America and 
India: Partners in Democracy” was 
under the chairmanship cf Shri M. 
Narayana Rao, Principal of the Gov- 
ernment Law College. 


America and India were partners in 
democracy in the sense that both were 
exploring what living democratically 
meant. The theoretical meaning of 
democracy was known; the difficulty 
was in putting it into practice in funda- 
mental relations with other human 
beings, beginning with the family. 

Both countries had gained freedom 
from the same foreign power, India by 
the more intelligent way of non-vio- 
lence, following the lead of Gandhiji. 
But intelligent followers were necessary 
besides leaders to solve the problems 
in the wake of freedom-—people who 
could become fellow-pilgrims in the 
search for better standards for society, 
education and life. We had to learn 
to live together in one world. 


Superficial differences had to be 
minimized to escape egocentric pre- 
occupation. Each made his own world. 
The paranoiac made his out of preju- 
dices, enmities and suspicions. De- 
mocracy emerged when individuals be- 
came candidates for maturity and built 
in terms of revised attitudes. The 
overcoming} of fears required insight 
into the fundamental oneness of human 
beings, their needs, urges and desires, 
Among the basic needs were security 
and the recognition of one’s worth asa 
human being. This recognition some- 
times¥depended on others’ attitude. 
Mental iliness resulted from isolation 


ends of verse 
And sayings 2° philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


fron vitel contacts with others. 


Many who were adults in years still 
harboured old suppressed resentments, 
or were tortured by anxieties for the 
future, instead of livitg intelligently in 
the Eternal Now, Gattama Buddha 
hac grappled with tas problem posed 
by anxieties and cravings, or the at- 
tacning of importarce to the wrong 
things. 

Group conflicts ani antipathtes were 
a tragic waste of vitz! @ergy. In such 
cases many felt insecure and threat- 
ened and channels = communication 
had to be built up. The atmosphere 
of free acceptance >æ others without 
judging or coercion was very necessary. 
Community emergec when people co- 
op2rated constructively, making every 
act one of social -l2cication and of 
sacrifice of the narrcw, egocentric self. 


As Chancellor of the Delhi Univer- 
sity, Dr. S. Radhak:BsEnan, addressing 
its convocation on tLe sth of December, 
reierrec to the defect of “inattention 
to culture” in universities which was 
“ne of the factors fcr the increasing 
unrest that we finc ir our students.” 
Owing to the industria. development in 
tke country there is ‘a rush for admis- 
sions in scientific ard technological 
courses.” None need regret the motive 
ol young people feroaring these sub- 
jects, but these do 30i give the mental 
refinement, calmness of outlook and 
elevation of heart enctions as do good 
courses in the humanities. Only a few 
years ago our law co.leges drew large 
numbers of graduz-es; nowadays the 
spheres of economics and certain sci- 
ences absorb these. As Dr. Radha- 
krishnan pointed o1f, scientific training 
kas its value, bu: iz should not be 
zllowed to blind w to the vital truth 
that the humaniti23 culture the mind 
znd the heart in a different dimension. 
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For example, zhe detachment of a 
scientific mind :s very different from 
the vatragya of a humane intellect. 
Study of science ssmehow hardens a 
person’s outlook instead of imparting 
a mellowness and breadth to it. 


_ Dz. Radhakrishren said that the 
great achievements of science have 
brought about concern amongst the 
peoples of the world. The Prime 
Minister of Englanc has recently said 
that these achievertents might bring 
about security tc ths whole of mankind 
“if we choose righ ly.” Dr. Radha- 
krishnan was right i1 his comments :— 


To choose aright deperds not so much on 
acient:fic study or matenal advantages you 
gain, it depends on the perception of ideals, 
on ths moral jadgment of the community. 
These things can be abscrbed by a study of 
philosophy, of liceracure, of religion, of great 
classics of our world. 


Introducing Mr. Frank Dawtry, the 
Secretary of the Nacional Association 
of Probation Dfficers who spoke on: 
The Report and Evicence of the Royal 
Commission on -Capéstal Punishment 
1949-53, at the Loncen Branch of the 
Indian Institute of Ca_ture on Novem- 
ber Eth, 1953, the Chairman, Mr. 
George Godwin, descr bed how dedicat- 
ed and how understanding probation 
officers had to be. Their task of train- 
ing criminals to become good citizens 
was increasingly impcrtant with the 
decline of the desire for revenge in 
society, which desire itself had an ele- 
ment of the criminal m it. The view 
of the good probat:on cflicer—and Mr. 
Dawtry had been Sut Spee paoure 
be given weight. 

Mr. Dawtry explain2d that on a free 
vote the House of Commons had pas- 
sed an amendment {c the Criminal 
Justice Bill, oe s isp=nding the death 
penalty for the trial >eriod of a year. 
The House of Lords kad rejected it. 
So to placate the consicerable body of 
opinion on both sides cf the House of 
Commons the Governrient set up a 
Royal Commission. This background 
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showed how very nearly capital punish- 
ment had been abolished, and how 
obtuse in penal matters the Law Lords 
had been once again, over the pillory 
in 1837, flogging in 1938, now capital 
punishment in 1348. 

Mr. Dawtry explained that the 
Commissioners had failed to find a 
satisfactory compromise modifying the 
death penalty which would be ac- 
ceptable to British law, though in 
India and the Urited States there were 
suitable forms cf limitation. They 
had concluded that the only solution 
lay in the abclition of the death 
penalty unless it was seen to be clearly 
retributive, reformative or deterrent. 
Retribution, was ruled out; and it 
could hardly be claimed to be reform- 
ative. Overlookirg whether it was 
right to kill in order to deter others 
from doing likewise, the Commissioners 
had examined tke case for deterrence 
by seeing what had happened in other 
countries before and after abolition. 
They found that it had never been 
followed by an increase of murders. 


Having found tàat there was nothing 
uniquely deterrent about the death 
penalty the Commissioners, not being 
allowed to recommend its abolition, 
put forward some suggestions as to 
how the number cf murderers sentenc- 
ed to death might be reduced, whica 
drew attention to the case for th; 
abolition of capital punishment. 

Mr. Dawtry said that a murderer 
was almost alwavs a first offender. 
There was only one case known in the 
last 50 years of a reprieved murdere- 
committing a second murder, 

Concluding, Mr, Dawtry said that he 
did not expect capital punishment ta 
be abolished now in Great Britain be- 
cause a few horrible recent crimes haé 
made the public hard. On the other 
hand, he foresaw a continued reduction 
in executions, till eventually sentences 
would be carried ont so rarely that the 
system would seem terrible even to 
those who callously demanded its re- 


‘tention now. 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


The Aryan Path le the Noble Path of all times. 


The Aryan Path s7ands for ali that is noble In East and 
West alike, from the ancient times to modern days. It 
stands for ~he Ancient Way of spiritual development and 
growth in loliness, rooted in knowledge, and it can be 
walked by Grahmanas and Miecchas, by Jews and Gentiles 
and by philenthropists pf any political school. 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD ”— 


‘To zake the unreal for the real is bor.dage. 


Thus the great Shankara Acharya 
the Adept-Teacher who was more 
than a metaphysician and a phi- 
losopher. Like his illustrious prede- 
cessor, Gautama Buddha, he was a 
religious reformer, an occultist, an 
enlightened man. If his above- 
quoted saying is true then most men 
and women living and labouring on 
this globe are in bondage. Many 
are unconscious of their bondage; 
and the “clever” among them 
would ask: “What is.real? Is the 
food we like and eat unreal? Are 
the clothes dressing our bodies un- 
real? Is money unreal, and fame 
and all the rest of it?” 

Shankara's doctrine of glamour, 
Maya, has been discussed by genera- 
tions of logicians and speculative 
philosophers. But for the under- 
standing of the doctrine of Maya— 
Glamour and Mohka—Infatuation, 
(more generally spoken of as Illu- 
sion and Delusion) a better ap- 
proach is the sight of the heart. 
The cold intellectual analysis and 


Friend, hed tI is.” 


speculation cannot ke easily and 
readily accepted by the practical 
man. who aspires to ap ply the teach- 
ing to himself. The ffgats of the 
mind may satisfy these who desire 
merely to comprehend tke doctrine , 
but continue to live i tk= ocean of - 
Maya. The man whc-ceares to see 
the mwardness of the tea:hing with 
a viw to improve hs liz uses his 
heart-instinct to unlckE the door of 
the mystery of Maya and Moha. 
He {eels that there is {rcth in this 
teaching. 


The Vivekachudan-ast, a small 
book but one very high-y valued by 
devctees of the spiri-ual life, from 
which the above say nz s quoted, 
contains some verse: of practical 
significance which hep tie man of 
heart to pierce the sell and get at 
the kernel of what is zhe Xeal lying 
hidden within the unel. 


As a cloud wreath, 2raught into 
being by the Sun’s suiming, spreads 
and conceals the Sun, sc tae personal 
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self, which comes into being through 
the Self, spreads and conceals the true 
Self. > l 


The simple-minded but honest- 
hearted man knows that the divine 
and the demoniac jostle each other 
in his blood and brain. To him the 
above verse offers an image of a 
psychological truth he has actually 
experienced. He is aware that his 
sensuous cravings glamour and in- 
fatuate his mind ; also that the sun 
of his soul-nature is there—often 
powerless to bring the mind to listen 
to the divine voice within. He 
seeks the next step :— 


Cut thy bonds stained with the 
stains of the world; by strcng effort 
make thy manhood fruitful. 


A little reflection on this injunc- 
tion convinces him that ais dual 
nature is really triple—his sen- 
sorium and himself, the Soul, are 
joined by his mind. The mind is 
the ambassador of the King Soul in 
the land of the senses: the minc 
entangled in the social whirl of the 
kingdom of the senses fo-gets his 
duty to his King. By strong effort 
he should make his manhood fruit- 
ful. How? 


The fixing of the heart on sensuous 
things causes the increase of evil minc 
images, progressively as iis fruits; 
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knowing this through discernment, 
and rejecting sensuous things, let him 
ever fix the heart on the true Self, 


The control of the wandering 
heart results in control of mind. The 
heart’s nobler aspirations free the 
mind, dispersirg dark images born 
of the personal self, and then the 
Light of the Soul guides the mind. 
Heving glimpsed the sun let him fix 
bis attention thereon. Having creat- 
ed the knowledge of the Real let him 
preserve its good effectis. There are 
Those who have attained to this high 
position permanently and who radi- 
ate the Light of the Spiritual Sun. 


Drawing near to that being whose 
form is ever stainless, illuminated and 
blissful, put far from thee th:s disguise 
inert and impure. Let it not even be 
remembered again; for, to rememter 
as an object of desire the thing that 


has been vomited, brings contempt. 


These steps are simple and what 


is required is not krowledge so 


much as the courage to epply the 


teaching about glamour and infatua- 


tion to the personal self. Machina- 
tions of the mind hide from us the 
weakness of our character: the 
courageous heart sees his weaknesses 
and seeks to remove these by the. aid 
of his mind. The mind is cur enemy 
now ; it. becomes our friend when the 
desire to improve begins to functicn. 


' SHRAVAKA 


LIN YUTANG 


[This interesting and appreciative study of Dr. Lin Yutang, interpreter 
of the East to the West, is by Shri Baldoon Dhingra of the Education Depart- 


ment of Unesco at Paris. 


The paper was read and discussed ai a specially 


convened meeting of the Indian Institute of Culture at Bangalore, on December 


3rd, under tha chairmanship of Dr. B. K. Kottar. 


Shri Dhingra’s approach is 


more biographical than critical, but his analysis is none the less valuable for 


that. 


It is a colourful and complex personality that he introduces to the 


reader, a cosmopolitan and a man of religious aspirations but of no creed beyond 


Nature worship and Humanism.—ED.] 


Lin Yutang fits his own dedinitions 
of an ideal man who is not a perfect 
man, but only “a likeable, reason- 
able human being.” Of impor- 
tance, in the sense of show and 
social ladder-climbing, he is quite 
innocent. L:n Yutang is content 
to be a man of no importance. He 
dreads the decay bred by the inertia 
of achievement—the decrepitude of 
routine. For him civilization does 
not rest on the quality of its inven- 
tions but solely on the fervour that 
goes to the making of them. 

His father bequeathed him the 
gift of true laughter which is an 
index of tolerance, humility, and a 
faith in the tltimate decencies and 
in the high purpose which alone 
makes them significant. Genuine 
laugater is impossible to the mean, 
the stupid and the mentally warped. 
Lin’s laughter is not a crackling of 
thorns under a pot but always an 
expression of joy. It blows across 
men’s souls like a spring wind and 
brings refreshment in its wake. 
This laughter becomes a measuring 
rod of the good life, a norm of civi- 
lization. Lin. with a twinkle in his 


eye, tells you he prefers to have no 
photcgraphs published so as to 
retaic his “ readers’ illusion of him 
as a grand old man of the East, with 
a flowing beard.” For he has no 
wish whatever to imp-ess or to 
create an impression. He cannot 
stomach ceremonious restraint and 
loves to be at ease in the company 
of thcse who will let him. For me 
“to be natural is to be im heaven,” 
he says. 


One of a family of eight, Lin 
Yutarg was born in 1894 in South 
China, in a beautiful old city of the 
Province of Fukien. Its main street 
is majestic with marble arches, each 
a monument to some great man 
born in the town. Of his grand- 
mother and his parents he says :— 


My grandmother was a peasant 
womar and, being of extraordinary 
physical prowess, could hcld a dozen 
men at bay and drive them out of the 
village at the point of a bemboo pole. 
My father was once a peddler of sweet- 
meats, a seller of rice at che prisons 
and an occasional bamboo-shoot seller 
in his childhood. He knew what it 
was to carry a burden on his shoulders, 
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and he continually told us these stories, 
especially his experience under an un- 
merciful] master, as lessons in charity 
to his children. His sympatay was 
always with the poor and evea in his 
old age he almost fought a gertry tax 
collector who wanted to co.lact one 
hundred and twenty cash for a bunde 
of fuel that took an old maa three 
days to cut from the hillside -0 carry 
about twenty miles to the fair to 
sell for two hundred cash. My mother 
was the simplest of souls, and although 
being a pastor’s wife gave be: a high 
position in that village, ske didn’t 
know what assuming airs meaat. 


Lin’s father was a Prestyterian 
minister, He was a man cf vision. 
possessed of an abundant ~itality 
and a sense of humour thal never 
deserted him. In those days, wher 
people little cared what went or 
beyond the village boundaries, Lin’s 
father evinced a great thirst for = 
knowledge of the outside werld, He 
read with avidity all avai-able fcr- 
eign classics translated into Chi- 
nese. And he saw in them an undis- 
covered world. It is this experience 
of different cultures, this knowledg=2 
beyond village huts, that he felt hs 
would like his children to share. 
From his pastor’s pittarce Lin’s 
father squeezed every cent to send 
his elder son to St. John’s University 
in Shanghai. There, after acquiring 
a scholarship a year or tvo later, 
Lin joined his brother. At this 
stage Lin had but a smacfering ci 
English and school days -n Amoi 
had been Jack-lustre ones, for tre 
want of books and a library had 
rendered the years stale anc unprof- 
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itable, At Shanghai he made rapid 
strides in the English language and 
graduated in 1916. The next three 
years were spent in the Tsing Hua 
University, teaching English. In 
191g Lin married and the young 
couple, ripe for fresh fields, proceed- 
ed to the U.S.A. Here, in the 
wonderful Harvard University, Lin 
realized for the first time the un- 
bounded riches of a magnificent 
library. He drank as deep as he 
could of its treasure trove of wisdom ` 
and, in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, concentrated on Com- 
parative Literature. He received 
his M.A. in 1920. The following year 
was spent in France teaching Chinese 
lakourers in the Y.M.C.A. the rudi- 
ments of reading and writing. Early 
in 1921 Lin went to the University 
of Leipzig, where he earned a doc- 
torate in Philology and Phonetics. 
Of these years he says :— 

The years of my study abroad with 
my wife were vears of greatest intel- 
lectual activity and at the same time 
great social immaturity. We were a 
pair of young innocents, very much 
desendent upon each other, with some 
pluck and unbounded belief in the 
future, but very little cash and life 
experience. My wife had more sense 
than myself, and she could count the 
pennies and knew how long they would 
last, while I had absolutely no sense of 
our financial straits. Somehow I knew 
that I would pull through, and now 
looking upon those wonderful years 
a-road, I think I am justified. We did 
pull through and managed to stay four 
years. 


A few months later Lin returned 
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to his country and joined the Pe- 
king University as Professor of 
English. Here, in the home of 
liberalism, he worked uncer the 
great humanist and champion of 
freedom, Chancellor Tsai. In an 
atmosphere tolerant and intellec- 
tually stimulating Lin flourisied for 
a time, He loved his fellow men 
and, overleaping all bars of time and 
place, was one soul and clay with 
them. Three years of brightness 
sped away. In 1926, clouds gather- 
ed and thickened. Under this dark- 
ness Lin was black-listed, had to flee 
the city and spent some time ¿n hid- 
ing. ‘‘I have such a strong dislike 
of petty politicians,” he says, “that 
I have never been able to carry on 
a fight with them in any organiza- 
tion that I am connected with, I 


` have always run away, because I 


don’t like their faces. ” 

In one of the street fights he was 
attacked, fovght back, delivered his 
quota of blows and returned with a 
souvenir: a broken nose. The as- 
sailants at these demonstrations 
were always hired gangsters. The 
mercenaries got what they gave. 

Lin’s next appointment was at 
Hanoi, as Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts. This was followed by a brief 
spell of bureaucracy in the Hargkow 
Government under Eugene Chen, in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

During this period, Lin lived like 
a hermit, shunning the scurvy poli- 
tician’s life waich was not his cup of 
China tea. “ When I got tired of 
that and saw the farce of the revolu- 
tion, I graduated into an author, 
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partly by inclinatim, partly by 
necessity.” For he realized that he 
was vastly better at mirding his own 
business than at mincing that of 
others. 

Hə decided to set.e down in 
Shanghai in 1927 and to make writ- 
ing his career. There for eight un- 
interrupted years Fe completely 
devoted himself to actrorship. He 
began by writing a successful English 
reader for schools. Next he earned 
golden opinions as a colamnist sign- 
ing himself ‘ The Litle Critic” in 
an English weekly Lnown as the 
China Critic. This laic Lin Yutang’s 
foundation as an Eaglish writer. 
He also founded and edited three 
Chinese literary mag.z.nes, all of 
whicn exercised a considerable influ- 
ence. Analects, a fortnightly, was a 
humorous magazine, fhe first of its 
kind; the second we rather like 
Addison’s Spectator, and the third 
was < general magazine cor the ccm- 
mon reader rather tha2 ior a coterie. 

It was as “The Liztle Critic” 
that Lin Yutang revesled himself 
master of the brillian >hrase, the 
arresting sentence; a book of these 
would make a vade mecum for be~ 
lievers in a sane life. “] think Iam 
about as moral as an-body,”’ says 
Lin, “ and that if God -oves me only 
half as much as my own mother, he 
will not send me to Fel. That I 
know. If I don’t go tc heaven, the 
earth is doomed.” 

In 1935, Lin Yutang >u blished his 
first important book, Ay Country 
and My People, frank and intel- 
lectually honest. He was criticized 
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for being so forthright but he wrote, 
as .always, trenchantly and with 
penetration. 

One year later, in 1936, Lin left 
for the United States and there 
wrote The Imbortance of Living, the 
book which made him world-famous. 
It was chosen by the Book of the 
Month Club and became a best seller. 
It remained sc for rr months, break- 
ing all records. Here, as Pearl Buck 
aptly put it, is the quintessence of 
Chinese philosophy distilled through 
Lin Yutang. He stayed in the 
United States till 1938, quite at 
home wherever he went, being “a 
perfectly integrated being, at home 
anywhere in himself. ”’ l 

A year later Lin came tc France 
and stayed tor some time in the 
South, in Menton and its environs. 
He returned to the U.S.A. in 193g 
with Moment in Peking to asher in. 
This novel, Lin’s monumental work 
and his best, presents reality without 
bitterness, with infinite tenderness 
and unfailing beauty. To reac 
Mcmentin Peking and A Leaf in the 
Storm, which followed soon. after, is 
to feel one’s mind cleared, the bonds 
of human compassion strer.gthened., 
devotion to all things that are o: 
good report kindled, and o12’s faith 
restored. Here are sympathy and 
understanding, pathos and Aumour, 
tragedy and terror, all mixed and 
muddled as in life, preser.ted with 
real humanity. Reviewing Moment 
in Peking in The Observer, David d= 
Selincourt said: “ Dr. Lin gives us 
now a novel which for its realisx, 
its scope, its tragic inteisity, its 
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philcscphic calm, claims comparison 
with Tolstoy’s War and Peace.” 

In 1340 Lin spent a few months 
in Canina and returned to write, in 
succsssion, Between Tears and Laugh- 
ter aC With Love and Irony in which 
one 3e2s him as “a realistic idealist” 
and “‘3 warm-hearted cynic.” His 
visit to China he described in The 
Viet of a Nation. At this period 
he wes chronically overworked at 
what ne loved todo. “ It’s nothing 
strange,’ he says, “that Edison 
couki go without sleep for twenty- 
four hours; all depends upon 
whether you are absorbed in your 
work or not. Edison would “all 
asleep five minutes after an Amer- 
icar senator began a speech, so 
worle I.” 

Fart of 1943 and 1944 Lin spent 
in China and made a three-day 
whirlwind visit to India. He was 
received, wherever he went, with 
muzh warmth and enthusiasm, and 
kindress was showered on him. He 
mez many learned and remarkable 
pecpke, yet of all those he talked to 
in India, no one impressed him 
as much as Dr. Radhakrishnan, not 
orly by his giant. intellect but by 
his personality. Here, he felt, was 
a man after his own heart. When 
Dr Lin joined Unesco in 1948 as 
Heac of Arts and Letters, he came 
tc know and admire Dr. Radha- 
krsiman more. Here two great East- 
err minds met in Dr. Lin’s lovely 
flaz, and were treated to the choicest 
delicacies and succulent dishes pro- 
viced by Mrs. Lin Yutang, whose 
cuirary prowess almost equals her 
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charm. Her laughter and gaiety are 
infectious. To meet Mis. Lin, whose 
calm is irdestructible—she could 
laugh at her discomfiture when she 
fractured a leg in a car accident—1is 
to have a glimpse of the Chinese 
spirit. To meet the Lins with their 
three daughters—the Lins at home 
—is to see a picture in focus, a paint- 
ing in proportion. There is nothing 
strained or artificial in the relation- 
ship. 

Lin Yutang’s stay in Unesco last- 
ed less than a year, for he soon 
wearied of routine work and was 
eager to return to writing. He felt 
that Unesco’s real work lay in the 
field of education. Meanwhile his 
books, The Gay Genius and Miss Tu, 
appeared. Soon he-was at work on 
On the Wisdom of America, a sister 
volume to the twin works: The 
Wisdom of India and The Wisdom 
of China, neither of which is an 
-anthology merely; each contains 
Lin Yutang’s introduction and notes 
and translations in which we see 
his master mind at work. 

On the Wisdom of America is a 
“spiritual journey ”?” through Amer- 
ican writing. Lin Yutang took 
many excursions and viewed 


at close hand the broad pastures of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the snow- 
capped peaks of Emerson, the granite 
monolith of Thoreau, the dark cavern 
of Edgar Allan Poe, the...plateau city 
the laughing 
valley of Ben Franklin, the awe-inspir- 
ing sculptured rocky dome of Lincoln, 
the Greek edifice of Jefferson. 


In this volume nearly half the~ 
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text is by Lin Yutarg himself and 
many passages are to be found 
whe-e his deep-felt thoughts are ex- 
pressed. In a chepier entitled 
“The Spirit of Encuiry” he ex- 
plains his point of view with crystal 
clarity — 


I.am not against any particular 
dogma, but rather agairst a more basic 
evil, the spirit of dogmatism itself. 
What any church practically says is 
that dogmas are the very basis” of 
religion ard that withort them the 
Church might as well nct axist. If this 
has any meaning at all it means that 
the Caurch resents and is opposed. to 
the spirit of free encutry, that it 
sacrecly holds that truth is all there, 
neatly packaged and iJeivered and 
need not be explored again by the 
individual soul...the Charch stands 
pat on its dogmas....3c we call a 
truce. I have a feeling something is 
being over-protected, being embalmed. 


Anc so it was that _m Yutang, 
brought up as a Christian, discarded 
Christianity because of its dogmas. 
He now describes himsef as a pagan 
while claiming to be relzius. 

In =94g, the Lins ssjourned in 
Switzerland and Franc- and have 
since then made Cannes tŁeir home. 
They returned to the Uaized States 
in 1951 to visit one of ther daughters 
but came back to their ftin Cannes 


which overlooks the hasbour, stud- 


ded fram end to end vith sailing 


boats, billdwy white egainst the 


azure oł the sea. They are in New 


‘York-again but-now tha- Lin’s new 


novel is out, will soon ve back in 


France. 
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More volumes have appeared in 
recent years: The Wisdom of 
Confucius, The Wisdom of Laotse. 
Lately The Widow Chuan and 
Chinese Short Stories and a rovel on 
Chinese Turkestan have been added 
to the list. Compared to his earlier 
works these are trivial, delicate as 
brushwork in Chinese painting. 
Novels of epic quality like Moment 
in Peking are not written every dav. 
It is a tribute to his versatility that 
Lin Yutang touches nothing he does 
not adorn ; his work, like the life of 
man, reveéls the untold facets of a 
variegated world. That he is at 
home in so many little wor ds shows 
his mental agility and power to re- 
ceive and express a multitude of im- 
pressions. His mind is open to 
beauty, his heart responsive to the 
hopes and aspirations of men and 
his imagination capable of trans- 
muting the commonplace into the 
significant. 


Unesco has just published the Report 
of the three experts sent by it, at the 
request of the Yugoslav Covernment, 
to study the measures required to pre- 
serve and restore the olc Church of 
Saint Sophia at Ochrida. This illustrat- 
ed and interesting volume is Number 
IV in its series, “ Museums and Monu- 
ments '’: Number III having been on 
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Lin Yutang, the slight, resilient 
figure, with eyes and face wreathed 
in the tenderest of smiles, builds his 
philosophy on Laotse’s teaching 
which is ‘‘the first enunciated 
camouflage in the world, teaching us 
the wisdom of appearing foolish, the 
success of appearing to fail, the 
strength of weakness and the ad- 
vantage of lying low, the benefit of 
yielding to your adversary and the 
futility of contention for power ! ” 


The appeal of Lin Yutang’s per- 
sonality does not depend upon his 
presence. It reaches out through 
the written word, revealing a gener- 
ous, ardent spirit, revelling in con- 
tradictions—‘‘ I am a bundle of con- 
tradictions, and I enjoy it °’—full of 
charm and rich in kindliness and 
wisdom, who looks upon the multi- 
farious concerns of humanity with 
gusto and intellectual curiosity. 


BALDOON DHINGRA 


the reconstructing of the ancient city 
cf Cuzco, Peru. 


These Unesco undertakings and 
publications are of unusual interest 
and they should be valuable in en- 
couraging the safekeeping of the 
world’s priceless monuments of beauty 
and historical significance, 


MEDITATION, OR THE CALMING OF 
THE HEART WITHIN 


[This story by Marie Beuzeville Byles of New South Wales which we 
here offer to our readers forms a chapter of a not yet published work. That 
book has been written with the aim of reconstructing, from the 3cddhist Scrip- 
tures, the circumstances which caused particular aspects of tha teaching to be 


given. 


It is presented as if recorded by a contemporary bh-#kis, a member 


of the Order of monk-disciples founded by th2 Enlightened One —Ep. ] 


_. During. this first sojourn of the 
Master in Savatthi, I also was there, 
both for the rainy season and after. 
For some weeks I had been going 
for alms early and returning late. 
I liked listening to what the villagers 
told me of their joys and sorrows 
and it somewhat eased the pain in 
my own heart to hear about the 
doings of others, I have ever been 
a good listener and the stories of 
others have ever interested me. 
' There wes also the music of the 
villages—the gentle sound of people 
stirring to life at dawn, the lighting 
of fires for cooking and then the 
gradually rising tone as the men, 
women and children betook them to 
their day’s work; there was the 
singing as they worked, for our 
people are a musical people and will 
make music from the turning of a tool 
or the fashioning of a pot, I loved 
it all, and I loved to lose myself in 
the villagers’ certainty that this 
earthly life is something more than 
a shadcw cast upon the Deathless. 

` I had recently started to under- 
take, when I returned from gather- 
ing alms, a greater number of the 
tasks that are permitted to us of 


the yellow robe. Especially, I found 
tha: I was deft with my fingers and 
at zhe making of -rob2s from rags 
that had been collectad from rubbish 
heaps, and I soon iound my days 
becoming full with tke little tasks 
thet are always there for those that 
seek them. At times the old tur- 
moil weuld return, and I would find 
I -was irritated wita the doings of 
my fellows, and somtimes, too, I 
looked back regretfully at those first 
two years when ccrsciousness of the 
hermony of the Dkcmma was around 
me everywhere. But for the most 
part I was findinz tiings less diffi- 
cult as I slipped back into the sur- 
face lite of earth, albeit still wearing 
tie yellow robes. 

It was in the cccl of early morning 
that one day I passed the Master on 
my way for alms. -=te called me to 
him. The look in his eyes which 
always probed to the depth of one’s 
aeart gave me onze more.a glimpse 
of that inscrutable peace and serene 
happiness in which the Master ever 
dwelt. An achirg longing for that 
peace swept back upon me. Be- 
tween it and me I saw the surface 
dream of life a3-a murky cloud J 
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could not pierce, that surface life 
which a short while ago had seemed 
to be enough. 


“ Ahl Yasa, ” he said sad-y, “‘ you 
are busied about many things, are 
you not?” 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“But one thing only is neces- 
sary.” 

“Only one?” I asked without 
thinking. It was never in me to 
dispute what others said, least of all 
what the Master said. 


He went on softly, “ There is one 
who is always busy, who is clever at 
work. He lets the time for going 
apart slip by, and he applies rimself 
not to the calming of the heart 
within. This is the first condition 
that leads to the decline of tke one 
who is training for the mons-life. 
It is the same with the one who 
spends the day doing small things, 
or who passes the day in the com- 
pany of others, going early for alms 
and returning late, and so lets the 
time for going apart slip by and 
applies himself not to the calming 
of the heart within. ” 


I was silent. I knew that what 
the Master said was right. I had 
sought to lose myself and my əwn 
conflicts, notin the void of Death‘ess- 
ness, but in the life of the world. I 
had known that I was losing the 
light that had once shone, and that 
inner sight in which we see the Goal 
Beyond. 

After a little space the Master 
went on, “ Yasa, let not the tine 
for going apart slip by; fail not to 
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apply yourself. to the calming of the 
heart within.”’ 


I was ashamed. I looked down 
at the ground. A poor old hen was 
seeking plaintively in her nest uncer 
a bush. One chick more than a day 
old hopped arcund her. In the nest 
there were ten eggs and no sign cf 
another chick coming from them. 
From time to time she would move 


‘one of the eggs, hoping that it might 


have cracked and that a little beak 
would show through. But she hai 
gone wandering round the village 
instead of sitting upon the eggs—I 
had seen her. The eggs had become 
cold and the chicks had died before 
they had hatched. It was a sad 
sight. I felt sorry for that mother- 
bird. The Master followed my eves 
to the hen and my thoughts he 
already knew. 


“ Yes,” he said, “ that hen wished 
much for chickens, but she did not 
make them come into existence be- 
cause she did not sit on the eggs. 
The monk wishes much for deliv- 
erance from desire, and for Death- 
lessness, but he will not find these 
things by wishing for them. He 
must make them become by practis- 
ing the Eightfold Way, by practising 
meditation. Things do not come 
by wening; We must make them 
become.” 


I looked from the hen to the 
Master. He was smiling with that 
yearning love which seemed to draw 
the very depths of one’s being into 
the Beyond, He waved his hand 
towards the forest. 
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“ There are tree-roots. There are 
empty spaces. Meditate.” 

“Master,” I said, ‘I will sit on 
the eggs frcm now on until the 
chickens of insight are hatched.” 

Ee smiled approval and I went on, 
a little hesitant : 


“ But tell me about the lay people 
who have lit:le time for going apart 
for meditation, Can they attain 
full insight iato the Beyond ? ” 

“ They can,” replied the Master, 
“ There was Nanda’s mother. Her 
husband had died and her son had 
been killed, yet she was singing 
joyfully as she worked, the song of 
the Way to the Beyond. Sariputta 
and Moggallana were coming to visit 
her. She ferceived this with her 
supernorma. sight and she had food 
ready prepared for them when they 
arrived. Taey were surprised and 
they questioned her. They found 
she had learned to bear with equa- 
nimity the Ceath of those dear to her, 
that she had made an ending of 
lust and desire, and that she could 
still her mind at will and attain the 
four stages of contemplation. She 
was utterly serene and happy, for 
she had her being, not in the tran- 
sient world, but in the Deathless.” 

“If a lay woman could find all 
this amid the busy life of the mother 
of a household,” I asked, “why do 
we leave home and don the yellow 
robe ? ” 

“ Yasa,” he replied, “ do you feel 
the call to return to the householder’s 
life ? ” 

“ No, Master.” 


-~ 
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“Do you still feel tre call of the 
home-ess life of one deveadent upon 
others ?”’ 

“I do,” I replied. 

“Then ask not why some choose 
the Eomeless life and scme that of 
the householder. To 2ach the way 
and the work ordained by his 
nature, ”’ 

After that the Maser sat beside 
me in meditation. and my heart was 
calmed within ; tarough the light of 
inner sight I saw the Goal Beyond 
these transient things >f surface life, 
and for a little while my heart was 
released from the pair cf its desires, 
and I knew the bliss of Nirvana’s 
peace. 

The sun had risen aigh when the 
Masier and I set font by diverse 
ways to receive aims from the 
villagers. That day I lingered not 
at al, but returned t+ zhe forest to 
meditate. On the way back I saw a 
deer-trapper and his friends killing 
the deer they had tra>ped. Teer- 
trappers are accustcmed to plant 
crops and when the ccps are grown 
they remove the fences and the deer 
rush in to eat. Whi they are ab- 
sorbed in their feedirg the trappers 
and their friends surround them on 
all sides till at a given signal they 
charge in upon the browsing deer 
and kill them all. 

If the deer would «nly look about 
them as they ate, I thought to my- 
self, the trappers cou d not kill them, 
for deer are fleeter o` foot than any 
man. It was a horrible sight, that 
slaughter of beautiftd creatures with 
their graceful heads and fathornless, 
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limpid eyes. . I. knew that the -deer 
destroyed .the farmers’ 
that they had to be destroyed if the 
crops were to live. But-I turned 
away, hoping that no veniscn would 
be put into my bowl during żhe next 
weeks, « The eating of meat which is 
slaughtered for us is forbidcen, and 
the trade cof butcher or hanter is 
forbidden to any who would be dis- 
ciples of the Master. But we of the 
homeless life must take whatever ‘is 
put into our bowls, and sometimes 
if the giver was not a lay disciple he 
might put scraps of meat -herein. 
Always terrible to me had b2en the 
slaughter of animals for food, 
animals so lıke unto ourselv2s, and 
after. seeing those deer it seemed 
more terrible than before. Yet a 
yellow-robed one must be possessed 
by neither attachment nor revulsion 
but only by compassion, I told my- 
self, as I turned miserably from the 
sight and made my way into the 
forest to calm my- mind in medita- 
tion. 

The Master, too, had seen those 
deer being slain, and when we 
gathered around him to listen to 
Dhamma-talk after the hour cf cow- 


dust, when tke cows return tc their. 


milking, he told us a parable about 
the deer. ; 

“ Do deer-trappers plant crops to 
keep the deer in good condit:on?” 
The Brothers smiled at his question. 
“Why do they plant them?” He 
always looked at the younger Broth- 


ers when he put questions like these. 


and one of them replied, “ Deer- 


trappers plan: crops, knowing that. 
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crops and’ 
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deer will find: them more attractive 
than what: grows within the- forest, 
and that- the deer wHl-rush in oto 
feed so that the trappers will be able, 
to kil them easily. ™ a 

“ Suppose,” said the Master, a 
second herd, seeing the fate. of the 
first, kept away from the crops for a 
long time until the hot weatker 
came and food and water in the 
jungle gave out, would it still be 
able to stay away from those crops? 

--The same young Brother, who had 
been the son of a deer-trapper, gave 
reply, “ Nay, that second herd’ 
would also at last rush in to eat, and: 
it, too, would be killed. ” 

“Would it be any different a a 
third herd, seeing the fate of tke 
first two, made its lair just beyong 
the fields ? ” 

“Not one whit better, Master,” 
replied the same Brother. -> i 

“Now,” let us imagine a fourth’ 
Herd wiser than any of the others. 
This -herd makes its lair in the 
depths of the- forest, and ‘then: 
circumspectly, from time to time, 
and in full‘mindfulness of what it is” 
doing, it ventures forth, ‘eats what 
is necessary of the crops, and re-— 
tùrns to its lair in the depths of the ` 
forest. Would it escape those trap- ` 
pers ? ” 

“Ves Master, it would,” replied 
the trapper’s son. “ But deer would? 
be human beings if they were -so` 
wise as not to rush in greedily, but. 
tò be always ee and’ to Tetutn 
to their lair at once. : 

“Now, the deer I tell you of, 77: 
went on the Master, “are human 
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beings. They" are -reclusés and 
Brahmans., The deer-trapper is 
Mara, the Evil One, the personal 
self with its: desires” and ‘cravings. 


Thé crops are the pleasures of the- 


world.’ The depths of the forest is 
the stillness of the heart in medita- 
tion.` The first herd are those 
recluses and Brahmans who think 
they can continue unharmed to 
enjoy the pleasures of the world. 
But none can seek two goals. Those 
who think to enjoy the pleasures of 
the senses cannot find the Eternal 
and Deathless. Very soon their 
lusts and desires will overwhelm 


them and the divine life will die 


within them: 

“The second herd are those re- 
cluses and Brahmans who think 
they can keep away from the things 
of the senses altogether, and repress 
their bodily and intellectual cravings 
by the power of their individual 
wills; but not forever can a man 
live apart from the transient world 
around him. Sooner or later his 
desires anc cravings will overcome 
him ; he wiil rush in and_his downfall 
will be even as that of the first. 

“The th:rd herd are those recluses 


and Brahmans who think they can. 


make their home just outside the 
life of the sense-objects, to wit, in 
the realm of intellectual speculation 
and ideas. They are the sophists 


who argue on abstruse problems as- 
to whethez the soul and the body 


are separate, whether the world has 
an end or whether it exists forever. 
sooner or later they, too, are over- 


whelmed by the temptations of lusts _ 
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and cravings, and ther fate is the, 
same as that of the ote s. 

- “The fourth herd are those that 
seek the quietude of heart ‘that is; 
within. There is only one ‘place 
where Mara, thé cravirgsand desires, 
cannot- find entry, and that is the 
stillnzss of the heart i2 meditation, 
when all diffuseness is b_nished, end 
the being is centred in tie Deathless 
and Eternal. That is owr true home, 
and with that as yoi> home you 
may venture with niiadfulness and- 
circumspection amon, te objects of- 
the senses.” 

I zurned the Master’s words over: 
in my mind, as indeec -lid all those: 
Brothers who heerd them. If’ 
Nanda’s mother cculd make her 
home in the stillness =f her heart, 
was it not folly for me, to whom 
there was greater opportunity, not 
to do so? How foolss had I been 
to let the divine life J within me, 
to te accepting the elms of generous 
villagers and not Ccing in return 
tha: for which they gave mealms! | 

Then I heard one ask, “Is there, 
only one method of neditation, that: 
having for its object he ending of’ 
diffuse thought by correntration on 
the Deathless ? ” p 

‘ Nay,” said the Master, “ there. 
are many methods, >tt that is the 
one of least effort. “foa may instead 
corcentrate on the t-ensiency of all’ 
things of earth, and the decay of 
the feelings and ies that beset. 
them. That is ths vay of much 
effort. The way oi least effort is to 
rise aloof from all cesires and seek 
the way to the Beyord. Then it ig 
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as with a man who, gazinz from a 
mountain top, sees what passes in 
the valley below, but is no longer 
moved by what is happening in that 
life below. . 

Another of the Brothers then 
asked, “ Isit not enough tc master 
the sacred sayings and rures, and 
ponder upon the Dhamma ?”’ 

“Tt is not enough,” repied the 
Master. “ One may master the say- 
ings, the songs, the catechisms, the 
marvels and the runes, but if such 
an one neglects to go apart fcr medi- 
tation and devotes himself nct to the 
calm purpose of the Self—such an 
one has only heard of the Dhamma 
by hearsay, he lives not according 
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to the Dhamma, he knows not the 
Deathless from his own experience. 
It is the same with the one who 
teaches the Dhamma to others, or 
ponders over the Dhamma all day 
long. Such ones, if they neglect to 
go apart for meditation know not 
through actual experience of inner 
sight the Goal Beyond, and they live 
not according to the Dhamma.” 

: When the Master spoke thus he 
seemed to bring us into the presence 
of the Deathless. But I understood 
now that this was not enough. I 
must make it become for myself by 
the ceaseless practice of stilling the 
heart within. 

MARIE BEUZEVILLE BYLES 


TIME AND LIFE 


In an interesting article, “ Theories 
of Time in Ancient Philosophy,” pub- 
lished in The Philosophical Restew of 
the Sage School of Philosophy in 
Cornell University, October 1953, 
Catherine Rau compares the approach- 
es of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus and 
Augustine, Plato, she says, was not 
in earnest in discussing time But 
perhaps she does him injustice. Is it 
not possible that the account in 
Tima@us, dismissed by her as: “This 
heady mixture of myth and meta- 
physics,” really is, as Plotinus is said 
by her to indicate in Ennead (5,9): 
“a myth which spreads out im time 
what it recounts, and separates Deings 
which exist together; Plato do2s not 
intend what he says to be taken 
literally.” 

- Augustine’s account of 
declared the most admirable 


time is 
for 


originality and consistency, even if nat 
entirely acceptable today. The con- 
clusion that his theory is morally 
superior to Greek metaphysics seems 
unjustified. It is supposed that the 
teaching of a single life on earth for a 
human soul must make life more signif- 
icant and time more valuable. This 
Ly no means necessarily follows. When 
a human soul is regarded as an “un- 
folding god” and its fulfilment of its 
own divinity is shown to depend on its 
own wisdom and exertion, we have 
inspiration enough for a long line of 
-ebirths. Besides, if on a single life are 
io hang the tremendous issues of 
sternal salvation and damnation, one’s 
sense of proportion is surely outraged- 
and one’s will dampened by a sense of 
-he futility of trying to realize in such 
a short span the infinite possibilities of 
‘he human soul. 
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-CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN BRITAIN 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION REPORT 


[ We are glad to print a survey of this significant Report 27 Shri Sunit 
B. Kher, who is well qualified to comment usefully upon it and 3s important 
implications. On November 6th, 1953, at the London Branch cf the Indian 
Institute of Culture, Mr. Frank Dawtry, Secretary of the Naticra. Association 
of Probation Officers, spoke on the Report under the Criaimmaaship of 
Mr. George Godwin and some of their thought-provoking remer=s have been 
briefly noted in our January issue.—Ed. ] 


The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury anc imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death SHAKESPEARE 


For Kings and for begzars, for the justly doomed and for tue unjustly, it 


is a hard thing to die,—CARLYLE 


The Royal Commission, in its 
Report on Capital Punishment pub- 
lished on September 23rd, 1953, has 
made very far-reaching and impor- 
tant proposals concerning capital 
punishmer.t for murder. 

This question has assumed con- 
siderable ‘mportance in Britain to- 
day, in view of the fact that since 
the end of the war the crime wave 
has been mounting and shows no 
sign of abating despite all the efforts 
of the last seven years. The annual 
statistics on crime in the U.K. show 
that violent crime rose to a record 
high leve! in 1952 when 260 people 
in every 100,000 over the age of 17 


were guilty of an indictable offence ; 


a figure to be compared with 259 in 
I951, 222 in 1950 and 148 in 1935. 
Similarly, house-breaking and sex- 
ual offences have all increased. - 


The question as to whether the 
retention of the deatL penalty for 
murder in present-day civilization is 
or is not justifiable, isan eminently 
controversial one. Supporters of 
capital punishment monly main- 
tain that it has an uniquely deter- 
rent effect, which no other form of 
punishment has or could have. The 
fezr of death is the most intense of 
all fears and, there ore, no other 
punishment could deter men from 
cr.me so effectually. On the other 
hend, those who star for the aboli- 
tion of the death arnalty contend 
that every humar lfe is of inesti- 
mable value, and ~het life itself is a 
gift of the Deity which no man is 
empowered to bestcw. They seek 
to prove their cas? Ey showing that 
the abolition of capital punishment 
in other countries azs not led to.an 
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increase Oo: murder or of komicidal- 


crime. In more than’ 30 <ountries 


or states the experiment oi abolish- ° 


ing the decth penalty has teen tried 
and tested over = period =f’ many 
years. Whilst Ergland ha tenaci- 
ously clung to the traditional punish- 
ment of death, Austria, Eelgium, 
Denmark, Finland, Holland, Ice- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, -torway, 
Portugal, pre-Communist Ranmania, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Westezn Ger- 
many, 6 States of the United States 
of America, the Stete of Queensland 
in Australia, New Zealand, and 12 
States of South America hav: either 
abolished capital punishment by 


statute; or purposely allowed it to, 


fall into complete abeyance. The 
experience of the abolitionists has 
clearly shown that eboltiton coes not 
increase the number cf murders. 

The Royal Comm:ssion on Capital 
Punishment was: appointed by the 
Labour Governmen: in May 1949, 
in the process of al.aying the poli- 
tical and parliamentary contrzversy 
about the abolition of capital 
punishment which a-ose in connec- 
tion with the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1948. The Chairmar was 
Sir’ Ernest Gowers, and o:- the 
Ir other members tw) were women. 
By its terms cf reference the Com- 
mission’ was required to corsider 
and report on: (1) whether Babil- 
ity, under the Crimine] Law in Great 
Britain, to suffer capital punishment 
for murder skould te limited or 
modified, and if so, tc what ey tent 
and by what means; '2) how long 
and‘under what -conditions per=ons 
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who would otherwise have ben 
liable to suffer‘ capital punishment 
should ‘be detained, .and what 
changes would be required in the 
existing Law and the prison system ; 
and (3) the position in those coun- 
tries whose experience and pract.ce 
could throw light on these questions, 
By its terms of reference, and 3% 
the specific interpretation of these 
given at the time by Mr. Atlee, tae 
Prime Minister, the Commission was 
precluded from considering whether 
the abolition of capital punishment 
would be desirable. In other words, 
the terms of reference postulated 
the retention or capital punishmert 
and at the same time required the 
Commission to consider how ths 
liability to suffer it might be modifi- 
ed or limited. Says the Report :— 
Our inquiry has thus been restricted 
in effect in trying to find some prac- 
tical half-way house between the pres- 
ent scope of the death penalty and 
its abolition. As we proceeded with 
the task we have been compelled tc 
recognize that the range of our quest 
is very narrow. For although every: 
person found guilty of murder is inlaw 
iable to suffer the punishment of 
death, yet the scope of its actual inflic- 
tion has been so reduced that in Great 
Britain with its largely industrial pop- 
ulation of fifty millions, the average 
annual number of executions during 
the past half century has been only 
about thirteen. It is clear that a stage 
lras been reached where there is little 
room for further limitation short of 
abolition. sE 


But the method by which this 
limiting of actual executions has beer 
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effected is not above question. It 
is almost whclly the result of an 
exercise of the Royal prerogative of 
mercy: In al, during the past 50 
years some 45 per cent of persons 
sentenced to death have been re- 
prieved in England, and nearly 60 
per cent in Scotland. This is the 
natural consequence of a law which 
has the basic defect of prescribing a 
single, fixed; automatic sentence for 
a crime that varies widely in char- 
acter and culpability, and fot which 
the penalty of death is often wholly 
inappropriate. The defect in the law 
that gives the Court no discretion 
to-select an appropriate sentence can 
at present be overcome only by the 
Executive. In the opinion of the 
Commission this is not Satisfactory. 
The prerogative of mercy ought to 
be invoked only as an exceptional 
measure ; it is open to objection that 
so wide a discretion should have to 
be habitually exercised by the 
Executive. | 

The existence of so wide a gap between 
the number of death sentences pro- 
nounced and-the number carried out is 
an anomaly that ought not to be 
accepted with complacency. 

` . The main conclusion of the Report 
is one that would involve a radical 
change in the Law relating to mur- 
der: The members of the Commis- 
sion made an unanimous proposal 
that discretionary power should be 
_ given to juries; that they be allowed 
to decide in each individual case 
whether there existed extenuating 
circumstances which would justify 
the substitution of a lesser sentence 
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for the sentence of deatk. In mak- 
ing this recommendation tne Report 
recognizes that it involves a funde- 
mental change in the ~raditional 
functions of the jury in Gr-at Britain 
and i not without practical 
difficulties. For these rzasons i-s 
disadvantages may be taought to 
outweigh its merits. Says the 
Repor: :— 


If tkis view were to prevail the con- 
clusior would .be inescapable that in 
this country a stage has b-en reached 
where little more can be Core effectual- 
ly to mit the liability t= suffer the 
death penalty and that tle real issue 
is now whether the capitat-punishment 
shoulc be retained or abo] shed. 

This passage in the Xeport will 
certainly be interpreze] by ad- 
vocates of abolition as support Zor 
their case. an 

Some other conclusion: and recom- 
mendations in the Repo t are: (1) 
The English legal doctziae of “ Con- 
structive Malice ” shoulc be abolish- 
ed. The essence of tkis doctrine is 
that if a person causes the death of 
another while engaged . committing 
a felony or resisting an Officer of 
Just:ce he may, in cerzain circum- 
stances be guilty of marder solely 
because the homicide wes commited 
in tke prosecution of an«ther offence, 
although it would ota: rwise be no 
more than man-slaught=r. (2) By a 
majority of 6 to 5 the Commission 
recommends that the age limit below 
which a person may nct be sentenc- 
ed to death should be raised from 
18 to 21. (3) With iour dissen- 
tierts, the -Commismn considers 
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that the “ M’Naghten Rules” d2al- 
ing with the question of insanity 
should be abrogated. No legal bri- 
terion of criminal responsibi ity 
should be prescribed but the jary 
should detérmine whether, at the 
time of murder, the accused was 
suffering from a disease of the m:nd 
or was mentally deficient to such a 
degree that he ought not to be held 
responsible. (4) No change is pro- 
posed in the method of execution. 
Electric shock and lethal gas ere 
rejected as alternative methods to 
hanging, but there is a recommenca- 
tion that the method of lethal injec- 
tion should be examined periodical- 
ly, especially because of the progress 
made in the science of anesthetics. 
(5) Strong support is given to the 
proposal that an Institution shoud 
be established in England for the 
detention and treatment of psycho- 
paths and other prisoners who are 
mentally abnormal, though not in- 
sane, -and for research into tke 
problems of psychopathic personal- 
ity. (6) The Commission finds thet 
there are no rational grounds fcr 
exempting women from liability to 
suffer the death penalty as long as 
it applies to men. (7) The mental 
state of every person charged with 
murder should be examined by two 
doctors of whom one at least should 
be a psychiatrist of standing. (8. 
The sentence of death ought not tc 
be carried ont on any person who is 
properly certified as mentally defec- 
tive. A psychopathic personality, 
though not of itself justifying a 
defence of insanity, ought to be 


given due consideration in deciding 
whether the death penalty should be 
carried out. (9) The Judge should 
be given power to raise the issue of 
insanity, to call relevant evidence 
and to put the issue to the jury if he 
Eas reason to believe that the 
accused may have been insane at the 
time of the crime, and that the trial 
of this issue would be in the inter- 
ests of justice. (10) Although the 
main result of the Commission’s 
recommendations would be to reduce 
the number of cases in which a 
person convicted of murder would be 
sentenced to death and subsequently 
reprieved ; it would also lead to some 
decrease in the number of cases in 
wich the sentence of death would be 
carried out; and naturally to a cor- 
responding increase in the number 
of persons serving sentences of life 
imprisonment, particularly of those 
who are mentally abnormal though 
not insane. 

As already stated, opinion in 
Great Britain is sharply divided on 
the question of the death penalty. 
Lord Templewood, better Known in 
India as Sir Samuel Hoare, the 
ex-Secretary of State for India, is a 
very keen and enthusiastic abcli- 
tionist. As he observes in his book, 
The Shadow of the Gallows :— . 


I- is in the interest of the British 
community as a whole that I am 
opposed to capital punishment. I am 
convinced that hanging is not indis- 
pensable for the prevention of murder, 
that long terms of imprisonment are 
equelly effective and that a life sen- 
tenca leaves an opportunity both for 
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the reformation of the criminal and a 
- remedy for a possible miscarriage of 
justice. Most of all do I believe that 
the moral standard of the whole coun- 
try would be raised by removing forever 
the black shadow that the gallows cast 
upon British life. 


He aad others of his persuasion 
are likely to receive some encourage- 
ment from this ‘report, since the 
recommendations, with all their 
limitations, point inevitably to the 
ultimate abolition of tae deata 
penalty. 


Sva B. KHER 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


Anyone who likes scholastic pedant- 
ry will find nothing to interest him in 
Dr. Mohan Singh's presidential address 
at the All-India Oriental Conference 
(Religion and Philosophy Section) 
held at Ahmedabad last October. But 
one seriously treading the inner path 
will find inspiration in the fire and 
courage with which he has written. 
Too many men with a little inner 
knowledge hide it, to protect their 
“reputation” from the criticism of 
pandits, both Eastern and Western. 


Dr. Mohan Singh lays no claim to 
newness in his work, except in the title, 
and in this he is right: the Path is old 
—as old as time. But we, when we 
meet it for the first time in this life, or 
whenever we see an aspect of it not 
previously known to us, find it new, 
always fresh, The youngest God is 
also the oldest and the path that seems 
new is the most ancient, Do not look 
for theories here; look for vision. 
Theories are innumerable; vision is 
one. “Grey is all theory. Green 
grows the tree of life alone ! ” 


Too often people think they can leap 
from a mortal-egoistic consciousness to 
merge with the Brahman at once, But 
there is a world between and, whether 
we walk or whether we leap to the goal, 
we have to pass that world of death. 


It is the knowledge of tha: -yorld which 
brings us to a sense of the living pres- 
ence of the Divine Nature within us 
and around us, “The zcal of life is 
Samaaht, not a temporary trance, but 
the feeling of affinity wi.k the Lord” 
(p. 2&). This is the kicwledge, the 
Agnt-7idyd, of which it i. said, ‘ By 
knowlsdge of the Avidy- he crosses 
over ceath; by knowledge of the Vicya 
he attains immortality.” Without the 
first taere cannot be the second and we 
should be lost. There is zot a branch 
of science—of knowledge—on which we 
have no need to draw: 


Every material object or pre cess pattern is 
an ap! simile for a mental-s sritual idea or 
activity; conversely every metaphysnal 
proces3 is a fit simile for = physical act. 
Transiorm a simile into a metaphor and you 
have a Trath of the Brakma-Vidya—the 
Divine Wisdom, (p. 5) 


If you have within yo1 a fragment 
of dry tinder that will light from a 
spark, and if it kindles waen you read 
this address, then nurs the fleme. 
Feed it with twigs till i- lays hold of 
wood and coals and g ows steadily. 
“The secret of this wc-k lies in the 
control of the fire.” “May thou, O 
Agn., be loved of us; ma” we be loved 
of Thee, ” 


MA>HANA ASHISH 
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` THE EASY WAY versus THE WAY _ 


| Mrs. Hesper Le Gellienne Hutchinson’s antithesis between “ the ea: 
way” and The Way is necessery ard timely. Too much well-maant, togeth 
with a good deal of self-interested, effort is being wasted on trying to remo 
little tasks that ought to be no trocble at all. Readers will find it interestir 
to compare this erticle with the ore on “ Time and Money Today,” by Mi 
Elizabeth Cross, which appeared in our January 1953 issue.—ED. ] 
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On a recent automobile trip taken 
by my husband and myself, the 
route took us from Connecticut on 
the East Coast, down into the deep 
South, across the California-Mexico 


border, along the West Coas: up to, 


and through, the great Northwest ; 
then.clear. across the vasc widd-e 
West back to the Atlantic seaboard, 
a journey of about 12,000 miles. 
We had undertaken a pleasare-cum- 


lecture tour, in th= course of whic1i' 


we stayed at mary places and met 
many, Many peop e. 

As the big automobile rolled 
across the vast continent, mie afte: 
endless mile, day efter day, w2 had 


‘ample time for observation anc: 


thought. Being recently arrivec 
from England we could rot but 
observe the countless effor:s tc 
eliminate all unplecsaniness f-om the 
mere routine of dzily existence, at 
the risk, it seemed of undermining 
the character-forming element of 
facing up to hard work. 


~ Whenever we tumed on the radio, 
in no matter what town, ouz ears 
were assailed by tLe overemphatic, 
optimistic voice o: an announcer, 
advocating the tremendous worth- 
whileness of certain :ommodit:es and 


merchandise which would provic 
the “easy way ” to circumvent tł 
arnoying problems of daily life. ] 
many cases articles were offere 
below price, provided the purcha 
wes immediate. 

The voices always affected a fere 
fuhess implying they were eager | 
anticipate and dispose cf every ul 
pleasantness that living our liv 
entailed! Dentists were ‘ friendly, 
so were funeral parlours! Soap e 
tracts washed “cleaner and better 
without the boredom of rubbing ar 
rinsing! Canned foods were reac 
at zhe flourish of a can opener, < 
most eliminating the culinary ar 
And it was no longer needful to op: 
one’s window to obtain God’s fre: 
air, because an air conditioner wo. 
improve on His job! | 

' The countryside arourd us tz 
was used by the salesmen of t 
“easier ” life.. Unsightly billboar 
were as omnipresent as tke voice 
the radio announcer. One read 
the delights of many. beers, ' bee 
that “ satisfied ” but did not fi 
One of them had the additional : 
traction of having a “ milion dol. 
flavcur.”’ (A new name for he 
and. malt?) And the astonishi 
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qualities of certain cigarettes glared 
at us, in large letters; the attributes 
of hotels; the amazing speed poten- 
tial of new automobiles and the re- 
laxation of riding in a railway 
carriage. 

. Ii these gentry were to be believ- 
ed, life was capable of being a long, 
easy joy-ride sans bumps or fatigue, 
sans thirst, sans throat irritation— 
in other words, sans the discipline 
which meeting with life’s annoyances 
gives one ! There were even “ friend- 


ly” banks which would help one’ 


over financial stiles. 


How did the “ people ” appear to. 


react to this vaunted Ultima Thule 
of modern ‘civilization ? To the con- 
tinual assertions that an “easy” 
existence was all that was to be 
desired ? 


„n From our observations there seem-. 


ed to be a latent fear, everywhere, 
as ‘to what the future was leading 
up to; as to what it might hold for 
the individual, the captain of in- 
dustry and the entire country. 
Questions were being asked: Was 
the great upsurge of prosperity and 
the easy life to last? Or were we, 
one and all, to be blasted off the 
earth by the newly created children 
of science, the A and H bombs? 
And if so—what ? 


_As we moved further West we 


suddenly were faced with billboards 
intended -o make the passer-by con- 
scious of the other world and the 


fact that happiness therein might be, 


ptoblematical. Terrifying questions 
such as :—‘‘ Where will you spend 


eternity ? ” and ‘‘ Are you ready to ~ 
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‘yapture of a sunset? 





meet Jesus’? ” ; and suck statements: 
as: "“ Blessed are they wāo hear the 
word of God ana keep it” would: 
greet us round the bendofaroad! . 
. There were, also, cals to youth: 
for lsadership in rel.gon, urging 
younz people to go to church for! 
“ friendship and fellowsiip!’’ Pre- 
sumably the “ easy ” w: y to God! 

Obviously a certain k'nd of effort. 
was being made by a publicity 
campaign, to turn the heart, soul 
and mind of the people towards 
something other than tre idolatry of 
material welfare. 

Bot, amidst a blether of inter- 
glokal sound waves tne art of in- 
dependent thinking ssemed to be- 
becoming extinct. Tne world at 
large was in danger of _urning into a 
mental robot. 

We also seemed to te losing con- 
tac: with the earth ind the first-’ 
hard knowledge of har miracles, for 
so -ew of us walk any nore, when we ` 
car. ride | : l 

We, ourselves, wer2 as guilty as 
any; we sped througt forests, over 
rivers and past fields sowdered with 
flowers and never tock time to be- 
come acquainted witk these natural 
gifts the Creator hed so graciously 
bestowed on our wold. No auto- 
mobile is as wonderful as a field of 
wild lupins; no “uncheon-party 
chatter as enchanting and inspiring 
as the song of the vild birds, who 
were singing their hearts out as we 
drove along. 

How many of us g-eet the dawn, 
these days? Or cxperience the 
Or watch, in 
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silent awe, the passage of tke stars 
in a night sky ? It would entail too 
much bother! Getting up too early, 
or breaking up a bridge four, or 
missing a radio or video programme ! 

How is a truer sense c. values to 
be acquired? How are mer and 
women to practise the discipline re- 
quired for meeting the future, what- 
ever it may hold, with fortitad2 and 
Spiritual strength? Long, long ago 
mankind was given the answer :— 

“Be still and know that I am 
God.” 


The Lord passed by, anda great and 
strong wind rent the mountains, and 
brake in pieces the rocks before the 
Lord; but the Lord was not in the 
wind: and after the wind an 2arth- 
quake; but the Lord was not in the 
earthquake: and after the eartaqiake 
a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire: 
and after the fire a still small vcice. 


Behold, I stand at the doo-, and 
knock: if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me, 

Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit ol God 
dwelleth in you? 

...When thou prayest, enter mto 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father which is 
in secret ; and thy Father which seeth 
in secret shall reward thee openly. 


Now no chastening for the pres2nt 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: 
nevertheless afterward it yieldet. zhe 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto 
them which are exercised thereby. 
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Listening to the conversations of 
people, in quiet homes and at varicus 
gatherings, there seemed to be a 
newly awakened spiritual anxiety ; 
they seemed to be anxious about tie 
cormdition of their souls and as one 
person put it “to do scmething 
about it before +f şs too late.” Not 
onlv did there seem to be a turnirg 
to the organized religions but quize 
a number were working steadily ard 
quietly towards the practical appl- 
cation of meditation, as the Hindu 
knows it. This same person remarE- 
ed: “There is no ‘easy way’ abcrt 
the Way!” 

No, the Way is not ‘easy! ’ 
One has no “ speed potential ” other 
than one’s own sincere endeavour | 
An old Sufi teacher once wrote: 
“Dost thou know why so many 
obstecles have been set up on ths 
Path? In order that the devotee 
may gradually develop strength. ”’ 

And the medieval mystic whe 
wrote The Cloud of Unknowing 
says i— 

Therefore swink and sweat in all that 
thou canst and mayest, for to get thee 
a true knowing and a feeling of thyself 
as thon art; and then trow that soon 
after that thou shalt have a true know- 
ing and a feeling of God as he is. 


There is no “easy ” way about 
the Way! We have to swink and. 
sweat. But the view from the sum- 
mit of the mountain is worth it, 
every time | 


HESPER LE GALLIENNE HUTCHINSON 


EDUCATION IN OUR SECULAR STATE 


[ In this essay Shri R. Bangaruswami sets out some of the problems in 
Indian education today and emphasizes the ideal of liberal educazion, “an all- 


round drawing out of the best in child and man,” 


He reminds us that we must 


do all we can to incorporate the best elements from the traditional Indian 
methods of education. He offers no “ easy’ solution to the mary problems of 
Indian eduzation, but a worthy approach —Ep. ] 


We speak of primary, secondary 
and collegiate education; basic, 
vocationa., technical, commercial, 
scientific and art education; adult 
education: and so on. We even 
profess tc re-educate : e.g., the van- 
quished rations after World War II; 
and re-education can proceed only 
after considerable de-education or 
unlearning. Sometimes also we dis- 
tinguish between the half educated 
and the aneducated and consider the 
former class even more dangerous 
than the latter. 


It is time to ask: What is educa- 
tion? Surely it cannot be merely 
a matter of curriculum, cramming, 
classes, notes, lessons, examinations 
and inspections. Nor does it concern 
boys and girls only. Education has 
a deeper purpose, a nobler aim and 
a vaster scope. Gandhiji taught 
that ecucation meant “ an all-round 
drawirg out of the best in child 
and man.” According to him educa- 
tion should go on throughout a 
persor.'s life “ from the moment of 
conception to the hour of death.” 
This all-round development must 
refer to the physical, mental and 
spiritual phases of one’s personality 
while the emphasis on the word best 


gives the secret of all 2ducation. Sir 
Richard Livingstone expounds the 
same idea thus :— 


In everything, we trink it essential 
to know the best, however much we 
may come short of it. Always, soon 
or late, humanity turas to excellence 
as naturally as a flower turns to the 
sun....lhe first-rate is the accepted 
goal of humanity. 


Here, Thomas Huxley’s picture 
cÍ the man who has had a liberal 
education is worth repeating :— 


That man, I think, has had a liberal 
education who has b2en so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready ser- 
vant of his will, and does with ease 
and pleasure all the work that, as a 
mechanism, it is capable of; whose 
intellect is a clear, cold, logical engine, 
with all its parts of equal strength, and 
in smooth working order; ready like 
a steam engine, to be turned to any 
kind of work, and spin the gossamers 
as well as forge tie anchors of the 
mind; whose mind is stored with a 
knowledge of the great and funda- 
mental truths of Nature and of the 
laws of operations ; one who, no stunted 
ascetic, is full of life and fire, but 
whose passions are trained to come to 
heel by a vigorous wil, the servant of 
a tender conscienze; who has learned 
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to love all beauty, -vhether of Nature 
or of art, to hate al vileness. and to 
respect others as Linself. 


All true educat on should tius atm 
to help and fost2r each incividual 
to the greatest acventage ; nat only 
by developing the Eody and widen- 
ing the mind but also by disciplining 
the character. “he training and 
right developmert of a person's 
character is even more important 
than the bringing out of his intellec- 
tual qualities; for man, if he is a 
“ political animal” as Arsstotle 
dubbed him, mnsż learn his ob- 
ligaticns to. socisty. Sir Wiaston 
Churchill said recently that it is 
very difficult to finc aay place where 
“a lot of people aze not tryirg to 
be disagreeable to a lot of other 
people. ” < i 
. Much-has been saic and writen 
about the future cf education in 
India. Politicians and educators 
vie with one anotter in offering 
schemes for educaticnel reorganiza- 
tion. The Government keenly alive 
to the urgency of the problem, ap- 
pointed a University Commissior in 
1948 with Dr.. S. Rach.ikrishnan as 
its head ‘‘ to suggest improvements 
and extensions.” After the publiza- 
tion of its important report, another 
Commission was app2iat:d under the 
presidency of Dr. Lakshmanaswai 
Mudaliar to go into the reorganiza- 
tion of secondary education. Its re- 
commendations are mw receiving 
the attention of the Government =f 
India. Besides these major moves, 
the Central and Provirctal Govern- 
ments. are studying various other 
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problems connected with education. 

The Central Government favours 
free and compulsory education for 
all children up to the age! of 14. 
According to the carefully thought 
out scheme prepared by Sir John 
Sergent, Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India at the end of 
the British regime, universal free 
and compulsory education for ell 
boys and girls from 6 to 14 would 
cost about Rs. 200 crores. If thé 
scheme were extended and post-basic 
education provided, the cost would; 
in the words of Pandit Nehru, “ bs 
much more than the total income of ° 
the Government of India today. ” ~ 

Granting the need for free and 
compulsory education for children 
in their early years, why ‘should the 
duty of giving it rest on the Govern: 
ment? Could not the burden be 
shared? After all, schools but sup- 
plement the education given ‘at 
home and teaching in the primary 
stages could be by any one who has 


‘an aptitude for it and who possesses 


sufficient general education and lei- 
sure to make it a pastime. Tagore 
and Tolstoy taught children though, 
they were technically not, teachers. 
Why not others? The best way is 
to appeal for volunteers and funds 
and not demand special training; 
buildings, equipment, rules or reg- 
ulations. Educated people should 
come forward with enthusiasm fof 
this task of educating boys and girls. 
Retired men, graduates fresh from 
colleges, even undergraduates, could 
all help on a part-time basis. Others 
could donate books and stationery, 
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offer rent-free buildings and so on. 
Government aid, wherever necessary, 
may supplement private effort. 
“Where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” 

In dealing with children’s educa- 
tion we may take note of some trends 
in Western countries. In Britain as 
elsewhere, the elementary teaching 
of the three R’s has been modified 
and adapted to “age, ability and 
aptitude” and the starting of nur- 
_ sery schocls for children between the 
ages of two and five has been recom- 
mended. Mary Indians would like 
to see in India the up-to-date West- 
ernized type of nursery schocl. By 
all means, let us have them if they 
can be afforded. What is more 
important, however, is to develop in 
the young an ardent desire.to know 
things; an aptitude to pursue 
enquiry; an attitude of respect for 
the teacher; a love of diligence; 
steadfastness of purpose; a true 
sense of right and wrong; and to 
give them some grains of wisdom 
that may sustain them in times of 
crisis. 

Whether in the primary, secon- 
dary or the university stages, it is 
imperative that Indian education be 
moulded in such a way as to suit 
Indian traditions and genius. Our 
ancient thinkers insisted that a 
young studen= observe a strict life 
of celibacy, devotion to his studies 
and obedience to the teacher in 
an atmosphere of calm and peace 
amidst sylvan or rural surroundings. 
Heredity played a prominent part 
in-the choosing of a calling, A good 
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deal of teaching was done by word 
of mouth, the student lixening to 


the werds of his master wih careful 
attention. 

To what extent some oi the char- 
acteristics of the truly Indian educa- 
tional system could be acapted to 
the vastly changed concitions of 
present-day civilization is a matter 
which should receive the attention 
of scholars and educatiorsts. The 
Madras Government’s rece it schenie 
to redice the school hourz and give 
more cpportunities for bovs and girls 
to learn a craft, whether tLe father’s 
or noz, is a practical si:p in the 
right direction. So is th: plea for 
rural universities which wes put for- 
ward by the Commission Leaded by 
Dr, Fadhakrishnan. Areangement 
for apprenticeship for a period of 
four or five years from the >eginning; 
for all vocational training. would be 
in accordance with Indian tradition. 

Appropriate physical training 
shoula be given to all boy . and girls 
at all ages ; and care shouk be taken 
that exercise be daily and sys- 
tematic. Many Indian g=mes could 
be usefully revived. 

The reorganization prcoosals for 
secondary or university education 
raise many questions: Shzald exam- 
inations go? Should English be 
retained and if so when stould it be 
taught? What place should Hindi 
occupy in the curriculum? Is 
co-education at all ages —dvisable ?. 
Should there be different curricula 
for boys and girls? Wtat should 
be the medium of instr-ction—the 
vernacular, . English o: Hindi? 
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Should admission to  collegiaze 
courses be restricted? And the-e 
are other problems of import which 
cannot be discussed here. 

To some parents the cos: of educa- 
tion in fees, books and notebooks 
has become a nightma-e. Mary 
consider that a good deal of time, 
money and energy is wasted, whi_e 
the return for all the ex>dense and 
trouble is poor. One immediate task 
of educatioaists and statesmen 
should be to decrease tke cost of 
education and raise its quality, and 
to find out ways and means to make 
use of educated talent. Uremployed 
youths may become unemployabte 
and create fresh problems. 

As put forward by Gandhiji in his 
Basic Education Scheme a voce- 
tional trend should be given ts 
education. Even in the secondary 
stage, boys and girls should bə 
taught a trade or profession best 
suited to their aptitudes and th: 
locality in wkich they live; such as 
tailoring, carpentry, mason-y, photo- 
graphy, composing, printing, draw- 
ing, painting, etc. In rural areas 
children shou-d take part ia agricul- 
tural activit:es. Right education 
would instil in the young a sense 
of the dignity of labour. A Tami 
proverb teaches: “ Unless you work 
with both your hands, you may noz 
eat with one. ” 

Secondary education should give 
a pupil grounding in English and ir. 
his mother tcngue; give Fim some 
knowledge of physiology, hygiene 
and sciences in general, with the 
rudiments of arithmetic, algebra anc 


geometry. It should give him an 
idea of world geography and of 
world history, and that of his own 
ccuntry “in the context of cther 
cultures.”’ University education 
should aim at a high standard of 
specialization and afford all facibties 
for higher research, whether in art, 
science, commerce or the humanities. 
Both the Sergent Report and the 
Radhakrishnan Commission Report 
emphasize the need to correlate the 
uriversity opportunities with the 
practical needs of the nation, wich 
suzgestion should receive special 
attention. 

India is a secular state. Its ob- 
jectives are mentioned in the Pre- 
amble to the Constitution of India: 
Justice, social, economic and polit- 
ical ; Liberty, of thought, expression, 
be-ief, faith and worship ; Equality, 
of status and of opportunity, and 
Fraternity, assuring the dignity of 
the individual and the unity of the 
Nation. If these are secured we 
msy take it that our citizens are 
leading a life of “ good quality. ” 

A secular state has officially no- 
thing to do with the propagatior. of 
a particular religion, creed or dogma 
nor may it spend public money for 
the purpose. The Radhakrishnan 
Education Commission, recognizing 
the importance of Religion as a 
factor in education as well as the 
duties of a secular state, recommend- 
ed: (a) a few minutes of silent 
meditation before college work com- 
mences; (b) teaching the biogra- 
phies of great moral reformers 
like Buddha, Jesus, Muhammad ; 
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(c) study of selections from the 
world’s great scriptures ; (d) study 
of the philosophy of religion. It is 
to be hoped that these recom- 
mendations will meet with general 
approval. 


To be secular means “not nar- 
rowly religious” and it does not 
exclude being “ deeply spiritual. ” A 
deeply spiritual outlook is essential 
for a truly Indian democracy and it 
should be one of the prime duties of 
education to promote it. Man needs 
to be humanized and spiritualized, 
and shown that science should be 
used only for the commonweal and 
not for the common woe; that there 
are values far greater and nobler 
than those which laboratories can 
reveal to him. 


In a democratic state all educa- 


tion sbould tend to teaca, directly 
or indirectly, the art of bearing re- 
sponsibility, and instrittion “in 
organization and in working with 
others for public ends, whether in 
leadership or in submiss on to the 
common will” shoulc be given. 
Most clubs, co-operative stores and 
other organizations run Fy students 
have shown a marked degree of 
success in many places. Instances 
in America of college and hostel 
buildings being built sly by stu- 
dents reveal the nature scope and 
strength of the powers sf organiza- 


tion and the initiativ behind the 


achievements. Our stident man- 
power is immense ; whai it needs is 
sound and proper direcion and in- 
spired leadership. 


R. BAJGARUSWAMI 


GANDHIJI FOR THE WORLD 


We do not yet realize fully in India 
that Gandhiji’s mission was wider and 
deeper than simply to win India her 
political sovereignty. To our whole 
civilization he offered the fundamental 
idea that statesmanship is really such 
only when it is religious in the highest 
sense. Aldo Capitini, in his important 
article, “A Plan for Non-violence in 
Italy on the Lines of Gandhi’s Prin- 
ciples ” { East and West October 1953), 
offers ideas and information that help 
us to realize the universal scope of 
Gandhiji’s principles. Organized relig- 
ion in Fascist Italy was not an inspira- 
tion to resist the political forces distort- 
ing human individuality. Senor Capi- 
tini and his friend Claudio Baglietto 
found in Gandhiji’s principles a method 
for resisting evil political tendencies 
with ethical and religious. forces. In his 


article Aldo Capitini describes the 
excelent work he has Eeen doing to 
spread the idea of non-v olence as the 
soci] expression of th2 spiritual ideal 
of “unity-love,’’ which s his descrip- 
tion of the spirituality zbat he found 
common to St. Franc:s of Assisi and 
Gandhiji. He is not, of course, inter- 
ested in spreading “(aendhism’’; he 
regards Gandhiji as a great man who 
found the right way fot cur civilization, 
not as a “revealer” cf “absolute” 
truths. He concludes -hat the world 
will benefit most by Caadhiji’s work if 
his teachings are dissoc.ated from the 
nationalistic context m which they 
happened first to be expounded, and 
are studied and und-rstood in the 
cortext of the One World which must 
socrer or later arise <n] for which all 
men of good-will mus: Lope and strive, 
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PROVERBS AND THE FROVERB-MAKER * 


The late Hilaire Belloc onse relieved 
himself of £ characteristically Bellociaa 
diatribe against the ‘‘ Maker of Prov- 
erbs.” Tkis man, he said, was 


evidently a doubterin matters of faith, 


a sceptic aboat human nature and 
virtue, a nigzardly curmudgeon, a 
coward afraid cf risk.. .and son. No 
doubt the prevailing tone of proverbs 
or at any rat2 the most familiar o- 
them, is prudential and hesitating anc 
flavoured with cynicism: “‘ Fonesty is 
the best policy,” will occur zo every- 
one as a prime example of this caution- 
ary and unbeliaving attitude towards 
life. 


Mr. Henry Devideff, however, knows 
a great deal more about proverbs and 
proverb-makergs than most people. 
From 25 langueges and a lorg list of 
sources he has (with what must have 
been incredible labour) collected this 
beautifully produced volume cf 15,500 
proverbs—a perfect boon to ths moral- 
ist, the preacher, the philosopher, the 
essayist, for ther professional 1se, and 
a delightful work for the ordinary man 
or woman to dip into at quiet moments 
and deepen their knowledge of human 
life. And to'turn over Mr. Devidoff’s 
pages is to acquire the convict:on that 
the’ proverb-maker is not nearly so 
sceptical and prudential as the brilliant 
Catholic essayist humorously made 
him out to be. 

Of course, to a certain extent (as 
another brilliant maker of apkorisms, 
Cyril Joad, whc would surely have 
loved this book, would have said) ‘‘it 
all depends’’ upon what you mz2an by 
a “‘ proverb.” Mr, Davidoff wes faced 
by that probler in making up his 
collection. Hə mentions in his Fore- 
word two points on which he reached 





* A World Treasury of Proverbs: From Swenty-pve Languages. 
432 Pp. 


DaviporrF. (Cassell and Co., Ltd , London. 


decisions. Although ‘‘for the most 
part anonymity seems to be an in- 

evitable attribute of the typical prov-. 
erb in every language,” yet he decid- 
ed not to exclude those which are 
attributed to special authors rear 
anc Latin writers have many of these 
“credits’’). This seems a sens:ble 
dec sion. Every proverb must have 
had some author—and what harm is 
there in telling his name, if we know 
it, tnless indeed the proverb is some- 

thing to be ashamed of. Another 

problem Mr. Davidoff says he had to 

solve was the limit of length, and he 

declined to admit any proverb that ran 

to more than 20 words. Well, pithiness 

is certainly the essence of the proverb- 

maker's craft, and no valuable proverb 
of over 20 words occurs immediately 

to my mind. 

Bit Mr. Davidoff has made a deci- 
sion Df more serious import than either 
of these. He has not been content to 
restr.ct himself to that kind of half- 
humorous homespun, that favour of 
folk wisdom of the ancients or commen 
life that we normally associate with 
proverbs. He has judged it appropriate 
to insert many of the noblest, most 
solenm aphorisms from the Hebrew, 
Christian and Oriental Scriptures, 
whick of course, immeasurably in- 
creases the value of his book to the 
reade-, but gives more gravity and 
depth to the conception of a proverb 
than is usually contained in it, and 
tilts tae balance a good deal in favour: 
of the proverb-maker. 

If, for instance, we turn to th2 
section on “ God ” we find such great 
histor cal affirmations as ‘‘ There is no 
God but God,” ‘God is love” and 
“God is a spirit” included with the 
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more homely thoughts on the great 
mystery common in proverbs. If, how- 
ever, we confine our attention to the 
latter, we are agreeably surprised to 
find that the ordinary proverb-maker, 
with no particular claim to inspiration, 
is far more believing and trustful than 
such an occasional cynicism as “God 
gives little folk small gifts,” or “ God 
gives almonds to some who have no 
teeth ” (from a Spanish source ) would 
imply. “God gives his wrath by 
weight and without weight his mercy, ” 
“ Better deal with God than with his 
Saints,” (typical French pungency!) 
and ‘‘ God ends nothing but what can 
not be borne”’ are sayings that reveala 
largeness and generosity in the view of 
God taken by the plain man. And 
there is a Turkish proverb which will 
be of special interest to Theosophists, 
“God postpones, he does not over- 
look ’’—-which suggests surely that the 
idea of karmic justice is natural to the 
human spirit. 


One detects a certain scepticism 
about rigorist views of Hell and of 
Heaven: “There is more than one way 
to Heaven’’; “It is harder work get- 
ting to hell than to heaven”; “ They 


The Sikhs. By KHUSHWANT SINGH. 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 215 pp. Illustrated. 1953. 16s.) 


Khushwant Singh has written a 
survey of the rise and decline of the 
Sikhs as a homogeneous community. 
His book reads rather like a lengthy 
obituary notice. By the end of the 
century, he prophesies, the Sikhs as a 
separate, distinctive community will 
have passed into oblivion. Before 
that happens, as he says, ‘it is proper 
that some estimate of their religion, 
history, tradition and political and 
cultural achievements should be made 
by some one identified with them by 
faith and association. ” 


In this volume of just over 200 
pages, the author has condensed five 
centuries of Sikh history, the first 


that be in hell think therc’s no other: 
heaven ” and—rather sur zosingly from: 
an ancnymous proverb-meker—" Hell 
is the wrath of God—his Hate of sin. ” 
On the topic of “‘ Forgiveness ” we owe, 
of course, to the provect-maker the 
world-famous French saying: “To 
understand is to forgive” (the form, 
in which it appears here and also the 
terribly cynical but all toc true apho- 
rism : ‘‘ The offender never pardons, ” 


“ Honesty ” seems to rouse bitter 
thoughts in the proverb-maker: “He 
that resolves to deal with none but 
hones: men must leave cif dealing”; 
“Honesty is praised aad starves’’ 
( Juvenal ), and, contrad c_ing the more 


~famous sentiment quoted at the start 


of this review: ‘‘Horesty is ill to 
thrive by.” So, too, on “Love,” the 
tone tends to be disillusioned: “If 
Jack’s in love he’s no jadge of Jill’s 
beaufy’’; “ Loveisanezdsm of two”; 
“Lore never dies of starvation, but 
often of indigestion °"—though, of 
course, there are genler utterances, 
too. On the whole, w2 conclude, the 
prov2rb-maker is alive no the deeper 
realicies, but resolved chat he will 
never be taken in! 


L. L. Murray 


hundred pages taking us from the 

founding of the Sikh aith by Guru 

Nanak to the emigra-icn to America 

and Canada in the early years of this 

century. An appendix gives the En- 

a a of Jari, Sodar and 
lek. 


Reading the book, ox cannot escape 
the impression that th: Sikhs throve 
on hostility, whether it was from the 
Hindus, the Moslems sr the British. 
The more they were p2secuted, invad- 
ed, suppressed the mcre vehemently 
anc valorously they asserted them- 
selves and proclaimed their individ- 
uality. The failure of their communal 
aspirations in the lonz ~un was due to 
the fact that in five cen uries they were 
ob-iged to exhaust tec much of their 
energy, resources atc spirit in self- 
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defence which meant then, as it mean3 
today, that attack is often the bes: 
means of deferce. 


If they could have sailed eway, like 
the English Pi-grim Fathers, to a nev 
and virgin world, they mizht have 
built a nation. Their adaptability 
courage and faith in themselves were 
illustrated in comparatively recent 
times in the emigration cf several 
thousands of them not only to Asian 
countries but to America and Canada. 


Khushwant Singh stresses zhe basic 
affinity between Sikhs and Hindus. 
Differences in religious symbolism, 
language, customs and ritual were not 
such as to prevent the Sikhs from 
joining the Hindus in a unitec struggle 
against Moslem persecution. This 
mutual toleration endured ‘or four 
centuries, until Britain annexed the 
Punjab and the _ politically-minded 


Our Indsa—1g53. By Minoo MASANI. 
( Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, -nd:an Branch. =73 pp. 
Illustrated. 1953. Rs. 5/-) 


Our India nas been immenszly pop- 
ular ever since it appeared m 1940, 
conveying a wea.th of factual informa- 
tion breezily presented and delizhtfully 
illustrated by C. H. G. Mocrhouse. 
The changes following independence 
and the partition of the subccatinent 
made this revision necessary, though 
much of Our India has been retained. 
The apparent object remains tke same 
—to present the country’s abundant 
assets in men aid natural resources 
and to sugges: hcw to utilize tnem to 
better advantage, so as to bring pros- 
perity to what could be a land of 
plenty. 

- It may seem unreasonable to regret 
that a book which so admirably 
achieves its apparent purpose des not 
do something besides, but one would 
have welcomed at least a pass ng re- 
ference to India’s greater assets than 
the material ones. Her possession of 
the world’s biggest manganese reserves 
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Akalt movement began to domirate 
the acfairs of the Sikh community. 


It was this schism among the Sikhs 
whicE inspired the demand for a 
separate Sikh State at the time of 
India2 partition. But “the most 
sigrifcant outcome of the political 
changes that have taken place in in- 
dep2=mient India,” concludes Khush- 
wast singh, 
is the abatement of separatist, communal and 
racial tendencies. As far as the Sıkbs are 
concerred this has meant the lessening, 
internaly, of the Jat-non Jat and externally” 
of th: Hindu-Sikh conflict. The latter, com- 
binec with the growing tendency to abandon 
forma aad symbols, has increased the tempo 
of tbe Sikh merger into Hinduism. If the 
preseat pace of amalgamation conzintes, 
there isjittle doubt that before the century 
has ruc its course Sikh religion wil! heve 
becone a branch of Hinduism and the Sikhs 
a parz oz the Hindu social system. 


SUNDER KABADI 


seems 30 much less a cause for pride 
than her traditional village organiza- 
tion, waich has survived for millennia ; 
her ancient concept of kings’ owing 
alleg:-arce to Dharma and her demon- 
strat:or. of the power of Ahimsa in our 
day; to say nothing of the spiritual 
insight of her ancient Seers and tke 
wisdcm. of her Sages. The huge bronze 
statue cf the Buddha at Sultanganj :s 
picturec—to show that India could 
handle large masses of metal many 
centucies before Europeans could | 


One vould have welcomed also mora 
consiceration of the international set- 
ting end the potential contribution af 
“ Our India” to “Our World, ”’ 


Nevertheless Our Indta—1953 as it 
stands kas much to offer to the reader, 
old or young, and perhaps the autho? 
meant some of these things to be 
understcod by his reference to Indians’ 
wanting ‘‘more of the good things 
to eat, 10 wear and to use... because 
they help men and women and childrer. 
to get tne best out of life and to give 
the best zhat is in them, ” 


E. M. H. 
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Oriental Splendour: An Anthorogy of 
Eastern Tales. Edited with an In- 
troduction and Notes by HERBERT VAN 
Tuar. (Arthur Barker, Ltd., Lordon. 
327 pp. Illustrated. 1953. 18s. | 


Herbert van Thal has brcught 
together stories from 11 Asian countries 
into one volume: Ortental Splendour. 
The great advance made in the study 
of Oriental languages since Galland’s 
time has placed a wealth of material at 
his disposal, and he has made an excel- 
lent choice ranging from Sir Richard 
Burton’s Arabic to Captain Sparks’ 
Pali translations. While his selection 
of less than 30 tales cannot be said to 
have diminished the storehouse of 
Asian literature by more than a mite 
(the Hindu anthology Katha Sarit 
Sdgara, for instance, alone contains 
nearly a thousand folk tales), he has 
chosen representatively and entertain- 
ingly. 

In his stimulating collection, the 
most sensitive stories come from China, 
the most humorous from India, the 
most moral from Egypt, the most poet- 
ic from Persia, the most erotic from 
Arabia, and the most sadistic from 
Japan. I liked best the sad romance of 
Decima, The Courtesan, movingly ren- 
dered from the Chinese into English by 
E. Butts Howell. Its authorship is 
unknown, but it appears to have been 
collected towards the end of the Ming 
Dynasty. Charming in a lighter vein is 


Idealtstic Thought of India. By P.T. 
Raju. ( George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. 454 pp. 1953. 42s.) 

In writing this book, Professor Raju 
set himself an ambitious task, and it is 
an ambitious task to attempt to review 
his work in a few hundred words. 
This is no mere survey of Indian ideal- 
ism: the opening chapters contain a 
valuable reassessment of idealism in 
general with special reference to West- 
ern systems. Although, as the author 
recognizes, idealism is not a fashion- 
able philosophy in the West today, it 
is to be hoped that Western philos- 
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Miss Ying-Ning, or the Larghing Girl. 
Professor Giles’ Igth century transla- 
tion has a crisp modern flavour. The 
authcr, P’u Sung-Ling, torn about 
1631 in ine Province of Shentung, was 
too poor to publish his own Stories, but 
roo yeers later his grandsor had them 
printed in 16 volumes. 


Leap and Creep, an tproariously 
amusing tale of a flea and ~ louse in a 
king’s bed. comes from India. It is 
translated from the Sanskrit Pañcha- 
tantra oy Alfred Williams, and is equal 
in wit to the most polished Social satire 
in The New Yorker. 


There is a comparatively modern, 
and ta me unpleasantly sadistic story; 
The Young Tattooer by tae Japanese 
author, Jun-ichero Taazizaki. The 
tattooer imprints his “sul” in the 
image of a spider on th2 back of a 
beautiful young girl. It vill appeal to 
those who like psycholozical studies 
with a touch of The Yellow Book. To 
me the enjoyment of such : ruelty seems 
perverted rather than artstic. 


Most of the stories chcsen are clas- 
sical, a notable exception being Rabin- 
draneth Tagore’s The H-angry Stones. 
I thirk that every reader vho loves the 
East will find something here to his 
taste Mr. van Thal’s anthology may 
be said to be a treasure-iouse for the 
armchair connoisseur wh: seeks a vari- 
ety af jewels as lustrous as the best in 
Gallend’s Mille et Une Nits. 


DENNS GRAY STOLL 


ophers wiil study this book and espe- 
cially these chapters, since they reopen 
many important questicns and give a 
clear statement of Professor Raju’s own 
sympathetic interpretation of ideal- 
ism. From a critical discussion of 
various definitions of id: alism, he pro- 
ceecs to state the general direction of 
all idealism. This he fiads in what he 
calls “‘ the drive towards the Absolute ” 
and he soon makes it clear that for 
him the Absolute is essentially norma- 
tive as well as ontological. The anti- 
thesis of value and reelity disappears 
in the Absolute, It is man’s attempt 
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to transcend himself that gives rise to 
philosophy and in this sense all phi- 
losophy is idealistic. 

It is ageinst the background of tris 
discussion that Professor Raju outlinas 
and examines the chief varieties DÍ 
Vedantic and Buddhistic idealisia, 
Here as with the Western thinkers he 
finds a unity amidst the rich diversity, 
and, after dealing with contemporary 
thinkers, he can outline the “ final 
goal of Indian Idealism.’’ This lies 
in freedom of spirit, not a freedom 
which escades from the material world 
and its values; but a freedom of spirit 
which transforms and assimilates the 
material world to itself. He denies 
that the exhor-ation to conquer matter 
and assimilate it is an importation 
from the West 


It is impossible here to do justice to 
more than a few points of detail 
The chapter on Contemporary Idealism 
has a notable section on the meta- 
physics of Mahatma Gandhi, of whom 


Professor Raju says that “one car 


The Vidisakc: Theory and Practice. 
By J. T. PARIKH, M.A. (Shri Chunilal 
Gandhi Vidyabhavan Studies, No. 2. 
Sarvajanik Edtcation Society, Surat. 
50 pp. 1953. Re. 1/-) 

Sanskrit drama has perhaps the 
most rigidly crystallized theory of 
technique yet known and hence an ex- 
act account of its methods is possible. 
Professor Pariki examines the vtd- 
saka, the prescribed comic character, 
as found in Bherata’s treatise Natya- 
§dstra ard in the practice of the 
greatest of Sanskrit dramatists. 
technical quelifications, his dramatic 
significance and the social situation 
implied by his character are all discuss- 
ed on the basis of direct citations from 
Bharata’s treatis2 and famous Sanskrit 
plays. The vtdisaka never attained 
the dignity that some of Shakespeare’s 
jesters did, though he often showed 
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best understand Indian idealism by 
studying his life and work.” Gandhi 
personified the ideal of philosophy as 
a way of life; his two principles of 
Sctyagraha ( holding on to Truth) and 
Aawmsa (non-violence and love) are 
the metaphysical and practical aspects 
of a single spiritual attitude. The 
West has yet to learn that priority for 
trath cannot be reconciled with vio- 
lerce, least of all with militarism ; anc 
it is particularly unfortunate for Pro- 
fessor Raju’s thesis of the essentia! 
un ty of idealism that so many West- 
err “idealists” have been apologists 
of zhe war-system. 


In spite of such inconsistencies here 
and there, Professor Raju’s book is an 
important contribution both to scholar- 
shio and to the elucidation of idealism. 
There are two notable omissions, 
Neither analytical philosophy nor Marx- 
ism, the chief enemies of idealism in 
the West, receive adequate critical 
discussion. 


D. J. McCRACKEN 


admirable loyalty to the hero. He 
often has a gift for intrigue, but he 
never becomes the point of sanity from 
which we judge the extravagances ol 
the romantic, and the delusions of the 
self-centred people.. Professor Parikh 
sums up :— ; 

A mere humorons accessory to start with, 
he comes in course of time to be indissolubly 
bounc up with the action of a Dlay, and tc 
have, as a character, some distinctive individ. 
uality when some able dramatists handle 
him. j 

Appendix I, a collection of theoret- 
ical texts about the vidűşaka, will be 
appreciated by students. This inform- 
ative book should be valued by stu- 
dents of Sanskrit dramatic technique. 
We wish Professor Parikh had been 
able to give more attention to indi- 
vidual viddsakas in great Sanskrit 


plays. 
R, P. 5, 
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The Quest For Community: A Study 
in the Ethics of Order and Freedom. 
By ROBERT A. NISBET. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Inc., New York, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, London. ix + 303 pp. 
1953. 30s. ) 

- What the roth-century rationalist 
took for granted the modern student of 
society makes the object of increasing 
apprehension and uncertainty. Gone 
are the days when philosophers as far 
removed as Spencer and Marx believed 
in the self-sufficiency of the individual 
and regarded history as a logical devel- 
opment with an ethical end. Despite 
man’s increasing control of his physical 
environment, the accumulation of 
material wealth, and the unprecedent- 
ed diffusion of culture in the lives of 
the masses, writers of all kinds refer 
to the present age as one of uncer- 
tainty, disintegration and spiritual 
isolation. It may be argued that this 
is the apprehension of the intellectual 
and that there are others whe see the 
solution of our temporary social dis- 
tress in the technological achievements 
of the age. But the provision of 
material needs is no solution to the 
social and spiritual frustrations of 
mankind. It is extraordinary that 
this feeling of pessimism flourishes at 
a time when the réle of the political 
state is that of a welfare state caring 
more than ever for the irdividual. 
The author contends that man’s anxie- 
ty in this age of economic abundance 
and political welfare is produced by 


Christendom Attacked : A Comparison 
af Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. By 
CONRAD BoniFazi. (Rocklitf Publish- 
jng Corporation, Ltd., Londen, xv + 
Igo pp. 1953. 2Is.) 

This comprehensive comparison, the 
first of its kind, of the attack upon 
Christendom by Kierkegaard and Niet- 
zsche, is a scholarly and timely work. 
Would that it came to the notice of 
everyone who is concerned to under- 
stand the present age for the civiliza- 
tion and culture of the West are mark- 
ed by the fact that so much which is 
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a growing sense of isolatiot :n society 
and by man’s efforts to firc in large- 
scale orzanizations the valus: of status 
and security formerly formd in the 
primary associations of farady, neigh- 
bourhood and church, Tkis is the 
reason for the malatse of ocr time. 


The author next proceeds to show 
how this has come about a storically. 
His main deduction is thet the most 
decisiv2 influence upon W: &ern social 
organization has been tke rise and 
development of the politic:I territorial 
state :— 


The conflict between the ce: tral power of 
the polifical State and the who.eset of func- 
tions and authorities contaire- ın church, 
family, gild, and local communziy has been, 
I believe, the main source of hose disloca- 
tions of social structure and aprootings of 
status which he behind the pm`lem of com- 
munity in our age. 


This is certainly true of he Western 
world. but, in his referen> s to India, 
one cetects a tendency c underesti- 
mate the power of religioa and of the 
social group lying beneatl -he political 
superstructure, 

Students of political ths ry will find 
much that will repay reacing, for the 
book contains useful sum raries of the 
political theories relating o the State 
to be found in the writirgs of Bodin, 
Hobtes, Rousseau and cthers. The 
author concludes his survey with a 
clear analysis of the factcrs underlying 
the growth of the totalit.xian state. 


C. CLIN DAVIES 


said and done publicly, ard with great 
earnestness, has no other result than 
to establish men in a rolical disrela- 
tionship with reality ; it „£ false speech 
and false action in their essence, 


The man of the Wes., in America 
and in Russia (for Asii:-ic Russia is 
but a colony of the We.f) and in be- 
tween, where Christiac Europe once 
was is becoming displaced physically, 
mertally and spiritually. He is losing 
his vision of and his hoH upon reality, 
because he is living at an increasing 
tempo in a maze of fals2 relationships, 
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It is this falseness, particularly in .ts 
unctuous and pietistic expressio! s, 
which Kierkegaard and Nietzsche t- 
tacked. They attacked it bv attacking 
the sickness of self-deceit which in their 
day was the distinguishing mark, not 
of Christianity, but of Christendon. 
Their attack was not just iconoclasr ; 
indeed, they did not attack idols but 
people wh abandoned themselves to 
the warship of them. The Christer.- 
dom they attacked was neither a 
generalization nor an abstraction, brt 
their Christian contemporeries who, 
despite their self-assurance and the 
purposeful drive of intense rationel 
activity, were drifting mta nihilism. 
The attack was against peosle whos? 
self-assurarce masked either the com- 


Heaven end You. By WILLIAM J. 
MacMILLAN. (Hodder and Stoughton 
London. 96 pp. 1953. 7s. 6d.) 

This is the third book in which Mr. 
MacMillan has treated of hs experi- 
ences as a healer and it is the shortest 
and best of them. He does mt regard 
orthodox medicine as inferior to ‘‘ spir- 
itual’’ healing. Both are sp ritual in 
their own kind and each is adapted to 
the needs of different people. He is 
equally appreciative of other kinds of 
inspirational healing than his own and 
can envy those for whom healing is a 
joyous and triumphant revezation of 
taith made manifest and wno treat 
with ease. But for himself be writes 
“T have never found healinz to be 
other than a crucifixion on a small 
scale for bcth the patient and the 
healer, whatever the results of the 
treatment.” This is due as much to 
his complete involvements in his pa- 
tient’s personality during the period of 
healing as to the ambiguity of the 


Mysticism, Science and Rezelation. 
By GLENN A. SHOOK. (George Ronald, 
Wheatley, Oxford. x +145 pp. 1953. 
5s. paper, 7s. 6d. cloth) 

The author is well equipped to deal 
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plete absence of faith or its second- 
hend character and hid them from 
themselves. 

This book is much more than a skil- 
fully contrived comparison, than a 
well-documented account of an inter- 
esting episode. It compels the recog- 
nition that, far from being spent, the 
scope of the attack is enlarged and 
that the living faith of the Christian is, 
for the West, one of its most patent 
weapons, Catchwords, dogmas, triths 
which are grounded in no concrete per- 
soral experience, bind men and women 
into impersonal, non-human masses. 
Man has become anonymous. Ono its 
positive side, the attack is a call to find 
and to follow the path of regenera:ion 
and rebirth, 


E, FE. F. HILL 


force of which he is the channel. Yet 
he bas no doubt of its nature or thatit 
is love, He defines it thus :— 


For the purpose of healing, love is a sersi- 
tivity to the Power of God on one hand and 
an unusual responsiveness to individuals on 
the other. This capacity for simultaneonsly 
dual reaction makes healing possible. 


The same capacity brings self-healing. 
And in his later chapters he considars 
these two kinds of sensitivity and how 
we may develop them or allow them 
to develop in ourselves, becoming at 
the same time both healers and self- 
healers, Itis because Mr. MacMillan 
realizes more than most people wo 
possess his gift that, a healer is an 
artis:, subject to the same inspiration, 
the same hazards and temptations and 
need:ng the same disciplines as other 
artists, that his writings, for me at 
least, are more rewarding than those 
of the evangelistic school of healers. 


Hues l'A. FAUSSET 


with these subjects. He is a Professor 
of Physics at Wheaton College, Norton, 
Massachusetts and is also a student oz 
Bahaism which he regards as being 
“the consummation of all the pro- 
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phetic religions of the past.” Finally, 
and by no means least, he has 2 capa- 
city for clarity of thought and expres- 
sion and in no realm of literature is 
precision more important than in books 
of this religious type. Brought up in 
a scientific age, the young people of 
today will not accept, as their grand- 
parents did, the illogical thought, the 
looseness of expression and the senti- 
mentality which characterized the re- 
ligious writings of the last century. 


Here is something of a different kind, 
a book written in the cool language of 
the scientist, a book which deals with 
the much misunderstood subject of 
mysticism and which has a religious 
message for its readers. The message 
is all the more powerful for being a 
very simple one, that some sort of 
religious faith is needed if this distract- 


The Experience of Death: Tke Moral 
Problem of Suicide. By Paut-Lovls 
LANDSBERG. Translated by CYNTHIA 
ROWLAND. Foreword by Fr. MARTIN 
JARRETI-KERR, CR. (Rockhff Pub- 
lishing Corporation, Ltd., London. 
xiv-+I02 pp. 1953. 8s. 6d.) 


In 1922, Paul-Louis Landsberg, the 
son of a professor at Bonn University, 
published, at the early age of twenty, 
an unusually brilliant book: The World 
of the Middle Ages, and We, It was the 
tragedy of his life that he could not 
sustain the hopes raised by this rather 
precocious start. He continued to 
write a number of essays on philosophy, 
but he never rose above the rank of a 
minor disciple of his great teacher Max 
Scheler. Al his life he remained sym- 
pathetic to the Roman Catholic Church, 
without actually joining it. In 1943 
he became a victim of the infamous 
persecution of the Jews, and died from 
exhaustion in a concentration camp. 


The two essays published here origin- 
ally appeared in French in 1951. They 
add little to our knowledge oi the great 
problems they discuss. The first fails 
from lack of material, the second from 


ed world, which has lost is spiritual 
anchors, is to be saved from wreckage. 
In the author’s opinion, the basic doc- 
trines cf Bahaism are eminc ntly suited 
to our world’s present reeds. He 
formulates these basic d=ctrines as 
follows :— 


The oneness of mankind, the need for an 
independent investigation of trah, the funda- 
mental unity of all religions, zhe necessity 
that our religions should be ic accord with 
science and reason, equalty Detween men 
and wonen, the elimination of prejudice of all 
kinds, tniversal peace, univera] educstion, 
the spiritual solution of the e=onomic prob- 
lem, a universal language and ar international 
tribunal, 


This small book is to be -ecommend- 
ed to all who are intersted in the 
subject of mysticism, the relationship 
between science and religion and 
Bahaism. 


KENNETH WALKER 


lack cf decision. When ve speak of 
the “ experience ” of dea_h, we have 
really nothing to draw or except the 
exper:ence of those who have ab- 
normally widened their awareness by 
yogic practices. Landsberz never men- 
tions them, and confines himself to a 
cursory examination of the opinions of 
a number of philosophers whose “ ex- 
perience ” of death was zs indirect as 
that of most of us. Ir the second 
essay he somewhat half-hsartedly tries 
to justify the Christian condemnation 
of suicide as “in every zase a grave 
sin or crime.” His arguments only 
confirm me in my conviccion that the 
Christian position is ind: fensible, and 
Lancsberg’s own sympataies are clear- 
ly on the side of the Stac attitude of 
“sovereignty over death ” 


Tke author, though endowed with a 
sensitive intelligence, is really essential- 
ly bewildered by both lfe and death. 
A mind altogether more simple and 
sturdy would be a mor: trustworthy 
guid? in this field. Fore brilliant 
than profound, Landsbeg everywhere 
remains on the surface. To give one 
example: on p. 9 we read :— 
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' Christ promises a birth which shall be _ol- 
lawed by nc death. Buddha prcmises a death 
which shall be followed by no b=rth and thes 
by no further death. Christianity is -he 
supreme affirmation of victonots life. Bud- 
dhism is the negation of life by ~ery virtue of 


The Occult Aris of Ancsent Egypt. 
By BERNARD BromaGe. (The Aquar- 
ian Press, London, 204 pp. 1953. 
15s. 6d. ) 

It isa truism that one ol the most 
fruitful sources of arguments that are, 
as often as not, fruitless, is the failure 
of both sides to define their terms; 
and this applies, with perhaps added 
force, to discussions of matters spi-- 
itual and even more particularly to tke 
arcane science, 


From the fact that Mr. Bromage 
devotes a foreword of 16 pazes to the 
question “ What is Magic,”’ .t is to be 
assumed that he appreciates this poinr, 
which is ore that should at ali time 
be borne in mind by the reviewer. It 
is unfortunate, therefore, trat at th2 
end of this prelude to his book w= 
should find ourselves wonde-ing whaz 
he really means. 


For example, he tells us zhat “the 
magician recognizes gods.... But he is 
by no means content to exist under 


Roger Bacon: In Life ani Legend 
By E. Westacott. (Rocklif Publish- 
ing Corporation, Ltd., London. xii + 
I40 pp. 1953. tos. 6d.) l 

The aim of this book is to serye as 
a pcinter and an aid to anycne inter- 
ested in Roger Bacon, that key-figure 
of the 13th century, whose vigorous 
thought managed to surmount im- 
prisonment, hardship and neglect. 
Mr. Westacott has collected, into a 
remarkably small compass, data about 
sources of information, ranging over 
the centuries, down to the presant year. 
From, these sources he has digest- 
ed a short biography of Bacon, and 


tha raality of death, 


It is to be feared that the author did 
not realize how thin the ice was on 
waich he was skating here! 


EDWARD CONZE 


thei- sway...[ he] pits his own weight 
against them...as a competitor in the 
field of power.” Later he states 
catezoricaliy (p. zIg) that “the 
Egy tian sorcerer...ordered the gods 
to do his will.” This, of course, is 
quite contrary to the singularly lucid 
aczo.int of the fundamental theories of 
Egyptian magic given by Iamblichus, 
but it is, at least in part, contradicted 
on p 126. 


TEat the more enlightened members 
of tha Egyptian priesthood were pro- 
focnd students of the arcane sciences 
and mn many cases highly skilled in its 
practice, will undoubtedly be admitted 
by any serious student of these mat- 
ters; but few will base this opinion on 
the more commonly known aspects of 
Egyptian magic, such as are cited by 
Mr. Kromage, many of which are but 
aspects of the charlatanism with which 
this subject is always, unfortunately, 
associated. 


E. J. LANGFORD GARSTIN 


brief details of otber connected per- 
sonages. Ha deals with Bacon’s posi- 
tior as scornful antagonist of a corrupt 
and iznorant scholastic theology, as 
the forerunner of the experimental 
scieat st, the upholder of the “‘open 
mind,” and as the occult researcher 
roucd whose fame there grew up later 
a mass of legend. He also indicates 
Bacon's endeavour to formulate a sya- 
thes s of knowledge. The book has a 
set cf appendices, a bibliography ard 
a ccorprehensive index, and though 
evidently written primarily as a bock 
of reference, it is readable end lucid 
in style. 


E, Ws 
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History of Psychology. By. G. S. 
BRETT. Abridged, edited and arrang- 
ed by R. S. Peters. (Muirhead 
Library of Philosophy. George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London. 742 pp. 
1953. 42s.) 

A history of philosophy may be 
philosophical, but a history of science 
is certainly not science, That being 
so, what is the use of a history of 
psychology, since psychologists are 
now declaring from the housetops 
that their subject is purely scientific ? 
But is psychology a positive science 
in a strict sense? I, for one, hold that 
it is not. Judging by the carrent 
practices of the psychologists and the 
results they obtain, it must be ad- 
mitted that psychology is luckily still 
beyond the clutches of the mechanistic 
and deterministic positive sciences. 
In dealing with human personality the 
approach and attitude have necessarily 
to be cultural and humanistic, Psy- 
chology in some of its departments 
uses this approach, and it is heze that 
the historians of psychology certainly 
have a claim on our attention, and 
among them Brett stands ın the front 
rank. 


In his original three-volume edition, 
Brett gave a masterly presentation of 
the trends of enquiry about human 
nature from the time of the ancient 
Ionians down to James, Ward and 
Stout. This new abridged edition has 
preserved the spirit of the original, 
because it has only omitted certain 
chapters, and its value is enhanced by 
the addition of a chapter on 2oth- 
century psychology. Brett lays stress 
on the development of method in 
psychology down the ages; and this 
has given unity and perspective to the 
vast panorma presented in the 725 
pages of the text. 


The first and the second parts of 
the book, dealing with the Greek and 
medizval periods, are largely specula- 
tive Thisspeculative material cannot 
be ignored, because speculation and 
science are necessarily mixed even in 
contemporary psychology. So, even the 
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ultra-scientifically minded student of 
contemodorary psychology must know 
what P-ato, Aristotle, and other Greek 
thinkers, as wel] as the Schoolmen, had 
to say about the nature of the soul, 


The third part begins sgnificantly 
with a description of ‘‘ The 'xateway of 
Method.” It discusses the revolution 
in psychological studies p-oduced by 
the mathematical, scientific way of ap- 
proach to an understanding of human 
Descartes’ theori2s, Locke’s 
analysis of the mind, aad Hume’s 
attempt to model psychology on New- 
tonian physics receive due attention 
in this part. Our author brands this 
approach: “dogmatic methodism, ” 
It is undeniable that this “scientific ” 
approach resulted in barren intellec- 
tualism. The cognitive faculty of the 
mind received exclusive attention, 
while the deep-lying sprinzs of human 
condtct in its conative layers (which 
after all are the real springs of human 
behaviour) were ignored. The result- 
ing psychological system, therefore, 
proved barren, futile and utterly use- 
less in practice. 


A revolt against this useless, theoret- 
ical psychology came w th the birth 
of Depth Psychology at the dawn of 
the zoth century. Till then the ultra- 
sciertific, mathematical cradition had 
continued. Added momentum was 
givea it by Kant. Measurement, and 
quantification of psychological data 
was then the last word in psycholog- 
ical wisdom. These trends receive due 
attention and lucid treetment in the 
fourth part of this book. 


But man cannot be wholly and 
completely measured. 50, Freud and 
McDougall made their great contribu- 
tiors to the advance cf psychology, 
which belong to the 20th century. 
Brett did not live to see and appreciate 
these significant develcpments. This 
excellent history, which would other- 
wise have been lacking in complete- 
ness, has now been brovght up to date 
by R. S. Peters who has added a final 
chapter as an appendiz, setting forth 
the significance of the 2oth-century 
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trends. 

Brett’s Htztory of Psychology shovld 
be read by all students of psychology. 
For those whose minds have not been 
narrowed by the influence of positiv- 
istic, deterministic and mechanistic 


The Theory of Unsversals. By R.I. 
Aaron, (Oxford University Pres, 
London. 247 pp. 1952. Price not 
mentioned, ) 


Professor Aaron’s book has two 
parts, Part I is historical It is a 
critical survey of the problem of Un:- 
versals in the history of modern Ec- 
ropean philosophy. Professor Aaron 
begins his discussion with th2 problem 
as posed by Porphyry. Par- II is am 
independent discussion of the problem 
of Universals in the hght o? contem- 
porary thougEt. “The Problem o: 
Universals,’’ says Professor Aaron, 
“rightly posed_is still fundamental anc 
urgent; for to understand Universal: 
is to begin to understand thimking.”’ 


Professor Aazon takes for € starting 
‘point the queszion: ‘‘ How Go we use 
general words?” He notes that this 
question is capable of two imterpreta- 
tions: methodslogical and genetic. 
We must note both, and expect to 
find syntactical, logical, psychological 
and ontological issues arisicg in our 
discussion. 

Our adult th:nking is possible only 
because of our ability to speaE in gen- 
eral terms; and this ability Hes in a 
‘natural fact”: we see incividuals 
(or particulars) but find in them com- 
mon features: fe, the same features 
vecur in different individual beings. 
The recurrences in nature are of two 
sorts: 4#denisttes and resen blances. 
These concern not only qualities but 
relations: f.e , a Universal is got only 
-n but is between terms. Now, both 
these sorts of recurrences are observ- 
able. These observable rectrrences 
are, also, principles of grouping or 
classification; th2y become conscious 
principles of classification or disposi- 
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science, it should be an invaluable 
scurce-book full of inspiring :deas. 
And for those who are incorr gible 
machanists and determinists, it ztould 
be corrective of their enthusiasm for the 
pursuit of dehumanizing disciplines. 


P. S. NAIDU 


ticns in us to do so. Therefore. the 
question, “ What is a Universal? ” 
nezds two sentences in answer: (a) 
Uriversals are natural recurrences, ( b) 
Uriversals are principles of classtfica- 
tion. But we cannot say that in every 
grcuping we are using a natural re- 
currence. 


These are some of the steps in Pro- 
fessor Aaron’s argument and his view 
of Universals rejects certain o-her 
problems alleged to be implied in the 
problem of Universals. The problem 
of Jniversals is not a problem which 
consists (a) in distinguishing betwzen 
tok2n words and type words, (b) in 
distinguishing between determinables 
and determinates, or, (c) in making 
clear the nature of quantification; 
these problems are no doubt importent, 
particularly the last; but Professor 
Aaron’s theory 1s not to be identified 
witt a discussion of any one of them. 


It is interesting to note certain re- 
semblances between his theory of 
Universals and the Nyaya School of 
Indian Philosophy. The Ny aya pos- 
tulates an ‘“‘indeterminate ’’—mnstret- 
kalba—knowledge, and this has 
noth ng to do with the distinction 
betwzen “‘ determinable” and “ deter- 
minate” in, eg, W. E. Johnsor’s 
Logic. According to the Nyãya, in any 
‘“‘detarminate ” ( savtkalpa ) knowledge 
we use a “‘qualiñer ” (vtgesana). We 
say: “It is a so-and-so.” The quali- 
fiers are at least of two sorts: (a) 
genersc characters (Jatt); as Aaron 
woulc say, “common qualities”; (E) 
‘imposed properties” (upadki). The 
gener:c characters of the Nydya are, in 
Aaror’s language, common qualities 
based upon natural recurrences, whica 
are cbjective principles or rules cf 
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grouping or classification, fadariaas, 
“categories,” (not categories, həw- 
ever, in either the Aristotelian or the 
Kantian sense). They are “rules” of 
classification or standards by waich 
we recognize: “‘not the genus itself, 
but the characteristic by which the 
genus is recognized tm the individual, ” 
It would seem, if my interpretation is 
correct, that the notion of common 


Fatth and Moral Authority. By BEN 
KiMPEL. (Philosophical Library, New 
York. 186 pp. 1953. $275) 

Prof. Ben Kimpel’s essay is a balanc- 
ed discussion of a significant moral 
problem, the value of institutional tra- 
dition for our moral order. The author 
is infused with profound religious con- 
victions and evaluates critically the 
moral situation today. Now, with the 
advent of Existentialism, not only relig- 
ion and morality but philosophy itself is 
faced with a grave crisis. The religious 
consciousness is apt to be lured by that 
tendency of the Existentialist thought 
which, though apparently speaking the 
language of religion, betrays an out- 
look in basic conflict with all thet relig- 
ion stands for, Professor Kimpel 
tries to save the religious situation by 
exposing the philosophies which appear 
to the superficial gaze almost soaked 
in the religious atmosphere. We are 
greatly in sympathy with the cuthor’s 
searching criticism of the subjectivism 
of Jaspers and Marcel. They do not 
seem to transcend anything with their 
transcendence and remain the captives 
of their own consciousness and of their 
own decision, But sometimes we get 
the impression that Professor Kimpel 
has carried his crusade against Jaspers 
and Marcel rather too far and is indig- 
nant with them for their failure to rec- 


quality is logically prior ta tne notion 
of class with Professor Aarm as well 
as in the Nydya; and in bətn systems 
the Universal is based uron the re- 
currence of common qualities ( Jais). 

Professor Aaron’s discussion of Uni- 
versals is a contribution tc cur knowl- 
edge of the problem anid his book, 
which i3 a lucid piece of vuoting, is of 
value ta contemporary the uzht. 


“J. A. NIKAM 


ognize explicitly in th: Ten Com- 
mandments reliable patterrs for guid- 
ance in our moral struggl-. The moral 
philosophers after Kant have scrupu- 
lously guarded autonomyir morals and 
have ettempted to save norality from 
unwarranted inroads fron religions or 
political authority. Th= history of 
the church and the state imply justifies 
the suspicions of our great moral 
thinkers. But if the preceding genera- 
tion has suffered by its unstinted rec- 
ognition of authority, the bane of 
the modern age is to treat it with a 
contempt which is anytl irg but whole- 
some, As Professor Limpel rightly 
says, “ An individual’s zcceptance of a 
responsibility as his cwn obligation 
makes the difference between a moral 
authority and an authoritarian de- 
mand.” The respect or personality 
whica characterized the Romanticists 
and regard for the obEctive patterns 
which institutional autsority provides 
need not be in conflict. Perhaps a full 
awakening of personal ty is only pos- 
sible when it is guided Dy the super- 
personal voice ofautho-ity. Prof. Ben 
Kimpel has done real service in refer- 
ring us back to the religious faith in a 
transcendent reality which alone can 
guice us in our hour of despair and 
make life meaningful, 


S VAHIDUDDIN 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 


{ The interesting article which we publish here is a lecture delivered on the 16th cf June 
1953 to an aud ence of 75 gathered ın the basement hall of the unfinished Mosque at Wash- 
ington, D.C. The lecturer, M1. Edwin C. Calverley, kindly sent the paper for a Discus- 
sion Meeting of the Indian Instatute of Cu_ture at Basavangudi, Bangalore, where it was read 
and considered on the 3rd of November under the chairmanship of Janab K. Habbulla 
Khan, Retired Sub-Judge of Baaga-ore,—=p,] | 


SOME PROBLEMS OF ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY 


This article is intended to be an 
earnest and sincere presenta:ion of two 
problems of Is amic philosopay. They 
are problems of the utmost importance, 
for they deal with a subject that 5 
fundamental in Islam as a region, and 
concern the religious thinking and at- 
titude of botE learned and illiterate 
Muslims. 


Stated in general terms, the firs: 
question to be examined is this: Is one 
vital element of the doctrine of God 
that is now commonly helc by the 
great majority of Muslims all over the 
world, the original belief about Allah 
that was taugkt by Muhammad and 
the Qts7’an? 

It is not questioned by anyLody that 
Islam always hes taught that Allah is 
One, that there is only One God. The 
first half of the Muslim creed says: 
“There is no god at all but Allah. ” 
One of the Arabic technical terms for 
the theology of -slam is tawhid, which 
literally means, “ to assert tae One- 
ness ” of Allah. That is what Muham- 
mad taught his fellow countrymen, the 
Arabs, ta believ2. Islam always has, 
and, God willing, always wil, teach 
that God is One. 

The specific problem to be d scussed 
is this: In what sense is the Jneness 
of God to be undsrstcod ? WtEat kind 
of Oneness does the Qur'an afirm 
of Allah? 

' Aristotle, called by the Arabic phi- 
osooni ‘the first teacher, ” zhat is, 
“the pre-eminent philosopher, she one 
who ranks first,” both in his PAystcs 
(185b5 ) and his M elaphystcs (1c15b6), 


which were well known to the Arabic 
ph losophers, describes various: kinds 
of oneness. In view of the fact that 
there are different kinds and definitions 
of »sneness and of “one” to be zon- 
sidered, which is the kind of omeness 
that Muhammad taught? What does. 
the Qur'an mean when it says, “ Alah 
is Qne ” ? 


I} is not necessary to consider all the 
kinds of oneness that Aristotle and the 
dictionaries define. It is sufficient to 
mention two of the senses in which 
the word “one” may be used, viz., zhe 
numerical and the essential. A thing 
may be numerically one without beng 
one in its essence. For instance, it 1s 
possible to speak of one unit of water. 
Pure water is one kind of matter, 
whether the unit is large or smell, 
whether it is ane drop of rain, ora rivar, 
ora bottle of water distilled by a chem- 
ist. The unit of water is numerica ly 
or ar_thmetically one, and can be court- 
ed as such. But water is not one in kts 
essence. Its chemical formula, H9, 
mears that it consists of three mob- 
cules. two of the element of hydrogen 
and cne of the oxygen element. Water, 
therefore, as matter, and as a unit, is 
numerically, arithmetically, one, but 
in its essence it is multiple, not singla, 
not one. : 


Similarly, to use an example from 
Aristatle, each person is one singe 
individual. But every person in beinz 
or essence is multiple. It is possibe 
to say: “Everybody is mortal,” and 
also: “Every soul is immortal,” 
Everybody, ře., each soul counts 
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numerically as ore person. But each 
person is multiple in essence and may 
be considered to consist of body, mind 
‘and soul or spirit, or be multiple in 
other respects. 

Which oneness, oneness of number or 
oneness of simplicity, did Muhammad 
and the Qur’dn teach with regard to 
Allah ? 

Some might wish to give an imme- 
diate solution to the problem and con- 
clude the discussion by saying, “‘ Allah 
is One in every respect.” Nevertheless, 
it is probable that every earnest Muslim 
will be glad to recall again what it 
was that Muhammad and the Qur'an 
actually said. The result may be 
somewhat surprising and also gratify- 
ing. 

One of the mest important branches 
of the Quranic sciences is that dealing 
with the chronology of the s@raks or 
sections of the Quran, that is, the 
time and occasion in Muhammad’s 
prophetic life when he proclaimed the 
Qur’an’s 114 chapters. Muslim scholars 
disagree, just as non-Muslim students 
of Islam disagree, about the time when 
Muhammad pronounced Sfrat_ al- 
Ikhlas, Chapter 112, of the Qur’an, but 
most of them say he delivered it at 
Mecca in the earliest period oi his 
preaching. 

Now, this 112th Chapter, S2rat al- 
Ikhlās, makes a vital statemenz about 
the Oneness of Allah. It will be trans- 
lated into English strictly in accord- 
ance with the rules of Arabic gram- 
mar, and also in accordance wito the 
Commentary on the Qur’ain by al- 
Baidawi. That Commentary, Anwdr 
ut-Tanzil (Light on the Revelation ) 
has had more super-commentaries than 
any other, and is, without doubt, the 
commentary on the Qurān most re- 
spected by most Muslims in most coun- 
tries of the world of Islam. The trans- 
lation of the Sirah is as follows: 


THE CHAPTER OF PURE BELIEF 


In the Name of Allah, who is Compassionate 
and Merciful; Say: It, the fact, ıs, Allah is 
One, the Eternal (?) Allah. He did not 
beget; He was not begotten ; there was no 


one meet (in the sense of “ca-equal, fit, 
suitable ” } for Him, 


These statements, if they are taken 
literally if they mean precsely what 
they weze intended and understood to 
mean, ate entirely true. Gcd is One; 
there is no other God; thers are not,’ 
and there never have been, to or more 
Gods. sod did not becom: a father 
literally, as the gods of tle Pagans 
were frequently asserted © become 
fathers physically. The verse that 
says that Allah “was not begotten ” 
means taat Allah, God, wasmt brought 
into being as each one of us came into 
being. Allah was not a som a second 
and separate god, as some cf the gods 
of the Pagans were said tc be divine 
sons of divine parents. Thsre was no 
son-god with the meaning aid implica- 
tion thet the word “son, ” Fas literally 
and physically. 

The S#rah closes with t_e declara- 
tion that Allah had no c»unterpart, 
no co-equal, consort or «ompanion, 
none sifficient for Him. Al-Baidawi 
uses the term “ s@hibah”’ in his com- 
ment on the verse Th: story of 
Creation in Genesis, the fist book of 
the Bile, says that when Cod created 
Adam He saw that there ‘vas no one 
among all the living creaturs, ‘‘ meet, ” 
(suitable) for Adam, so God created 
Eve tc be Adam’s companion, The 
II2th S#rah says that there was no one 
sufficieat for Allah, so that Allah could 
be a zather in the way that men 
became fathers, so that thee could be 
a son who would be a second god, 
from a mother who would ve a divine 
compaaion with God. 

If this translation is a:curate and 
the interpretation here presented is 
correct, then all Christians and all 
Jews can join with all Musl ms in recit- 
ing that Sarah as true andas what all 
of us believe. Orthodox Christian 
doctrine always has statec that there 
is only one God, and thet there has 
never been any second c third god, 
either as a son or as a divine female 
companion. 

There are numerous ot ier passages 
in the Qur’dy dealing with this impor- 
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tant subject. 
in the 5th Chapter, Sarat al-Maidah, 
clearly states Islam’s objec:ion to the 
idea that Jesus Christ and his mother 
Maryam are two deities additional ‘o 
Allah. The verse reads: “O Jests, 
son of Mary, didst thou sy to man- 
kind, ‘Take my mother and me as two 
gods besides Allah?’’’ Never d.d 
Jesus ever say anything like that. 
Moses said, “ Hear, O Israel, the Lo-d 
our God is one Lord” (Deuteronomy 
6: 4), and Jesus repeated the same 
words in his teaching ( Mark 12: 29). 
Indeed, Christians say what the Qur’dn 
states in Verse 77 of the same S@rai 
al-Maidah : “They have most certain -y 
misbelieved who said, ‘ Veri y, Allah is 
the third of three.’’’ These verses .n 
the Qur'an are only a few ot the mary 
that all Christians could rec te with zll 
Muslims, to rebuke any wo worsh p 
more than one God. 


It is probable that enough verses 
have been recalled to make it perfect y 
clear that Muhammad and zhe Qur’in 
preached and taught the numerical 
or arithmetical Oneness of Allah. 
Muhammad in teaching and preachirg 
opposed all polytheism, oth thet 
of the Pagan idolaters of Mecca and 
other parts of Arabia, anid that of 
any who called themselves Christiars 
but who believed in Jesus and hs 
mother Mary as second and third gods, 
rather than in God as One only. 

The next subject to be corsidered :s 
whether the Oneness of Allzh includes 
unity, In the sense of the simplicity cr 
homogeneity of the Essence of Allal., 
There will be no discussion in ths 
paper cf what the Essence (:n Arabic, 
the Dhdt), the Being, of Alleh, is. An 
Islamic tradition says, ‘‘ Discussion cf 
the Essence of Allah is trisbelief.~’ 
(al-ba'la ft dhat Allah kur). This 
declaration is not found in the canon- 
ical collections of traditions, but it has 
been heeded by many commentators 
on the Qur'an and by many orthodox 
theologians of Islam, although not by 
all, There will be no kufr. no mis- 
belief, or disbelief or unbelief, Muslim 
or Christian, in this article. The prob. 


For instance Verse 116° 


lem now to be considered is whather 
A:lah’s Oneness includes His Unizy in 
the sense of the simplicity, or homo- 
geneity, of Allah. 


It can be stated without expectation 
of contradiction that there are material 
es3ences or realities and there are im- 
material realities. Scientists say that 
material elements are 98 in number 
and that the forms in which these ele- 
m=2nts appear in nature are still more 
nimerous. But there are other kinds 
of existences or beings that are also 
real, although their realities are ex- 
pressed in other than material ways. 
Fcr instance, God is real, although His 
kiad of reality is different from that of 
the universe of which He is the Creator. 
Ideas also have reality, although their 
kind of reality and the mode of their 
existence differ from that of material 
essences, Further, Truth has reality, 
and, even though its existence appears 
to be exceedingly uncertain, easily 
affected and subject to vicissitude, 
Truth is, nevertheless, as permanent as 
the Omniscience of God. 

The question has been asked, and it 
should often be asked, ‘‘What is 
Trath?” Itis not a difficult question 
to answer, although it may recuire 
pa-ience on the part of those who ask. 
Books on logic, the propædeutic branch 
of philosophy, define truth as the 
thought, statement, expression or word 
thet accords with reality. Untruth 
expresses what does not accord with 
actuality. The false is that, the-exis- 
terce of which does not accord with 
what is true and real, whether in the 
material and physical, or the immate- 
ria and metaphvsical worlds. 


Moreover, the laws of the material 
world do not apply to the realm of the 
mezaphysical. Truth and goodness, for 
inszance, are not realities that can be 
divided into pieces or that occupy 
space. The fact can be illustrated in 
this way: An orange can be cut or 
brcken and it can be separated into 
seczions. The more the sections are 
used up or given away, the less of the 
orange remains until there is nothing 
left. But when a statement of logical 
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truth, or a fact known to a speaker or 
writer, is shared with others, that truth 
is not lost to the speaker. He siill has 
what he had before, even though 
others, few or many, have it also. 1 


If the truth is rejected or forgotten 
by any person, the truth itself is not 
decreased, changed, or destroyed. It 
remains. Facts change, events pass 
away, circumstances change, material 
things are destroyed, and the truth 
about all these things changes, but 
what is true at a particular time 
remains the truthalways. Knowledge 
of the truth may disappear, may be 
discovered or rediscovered, but God, 
the Omniscient, lives and Truth—all 
that has been, is and will be true—will 
continue as truth. Truth is as perma- 
nent as the Omniscience of God. 


Now, the truth about what Allah is, 
what His Essence, His being, His 
Dhét, is, has not been stated in the 
Qur'an, nor has Muhammad explained 
Allah’s Being, to mankind. 


But both Muhammad and the Qur'an 
have described Allah for mankind. 
Allah, according to orthodox Islamic 
thought, cannot be defined but He is 
described by His Names. Indeed, it 
is the Names of Allah that form the 
most attractive and impressive feature 
of Islamic theology. By His Names 
Allah is brought near to man; He is 
made real and important to man; by 
them He becomes influential in the life 
ofman. By them man fears and loves 
Allah and surrenders his life to Allah. 
Man does what Allah commands and 
avoids what Allah forbids. He belongs 
to Allah and conforms to His laws. 
Allah becomes the greatest influence in 
man’s life. Even when man disobeys 
Allah, he does not deny Allah or Allah’s 
right to obedience. The Muslim asks 
Allah's forgiveness and depends upon 
Allah’s compassion and mercy. The 
strength and power of Islam’s influence 
and hold upon the Muslims are due in 
large measure to the force of the 


Names which describe All_h and so 
constitcte His attributes. 


Disctssion of the Attrisutes fal- 
sifat) cf Allah, is not kufr misbelief. 
There have been innumerabe accounts 
and books about the divine qualities. 
The Qrr’Gén calls Allah’s Attributes 
“ His Most Beautiful Names.” They 
are usually said to be gg, alfhhough that 
number is not mentioned in zhe Qur'an. 
The Atzributes usually incleded in the 
lists differ, so that the number of ac- 
ceptable Names exceeds 99. Actually, 
any Name for which there & authority 
in the Qur'an or the Trad tions may 
be app.ied to Allah. One Orientalist 
made upa list of 552 such names.’ Thus, 
although the Qur’dn provices no clear 
definition of Allah’s Essence or Being, 
there i3 an abundance of nformation 
about Allah’s Attributes. or the 
qualities described by His Mames, 


None of Allah’s Attsibutes are 
material. Allah does not telong to the 
material universe. Rather “he material 
and pkysical world belongs to Him. 
As Creator of the Univers2, He gives 
to it the kind of reality it has. This 
reality is that of continger t existence, 
while He, the Infinite, eterr al and per- 
fect Being, is the pre-eminent Reality. 
Indeed, one of Allah’s Mo t Beautiful 
Names is al-Hagg. This ~ame is not 
fully understood unless it is realized 
that it has three meaninzs. In the 
realm of metaphysical reaity, Allah’s 
Being al-Hagq means the I~al, what is 
real in and of Himself. Contingent 
reality is not real in and bof itself; it 
depends for the kind of re_lity that it 
has upon Allah, the Creator, Who is 
the In-inite and eternal Reality. 


Furthermore, just as in he realm of 
metap2zysics al-Haqq meats the Real, 
and, in the logical realm the Truth, 
so in the realm of ethics and morals, 
al-Ha¢q means the Good ard the Right. 
All that Allah is, all that He says, all 
that Ee does, is right and 200d. 


1 Cf. article on ‘‘ The Muslim Point of View’ By ‘‘ ORIENTALIST. ” (The Yoslem World, 


Vol. XXVI, pp. 31 f., January 1936} 


3 J W. Repuouse ( Journal cf the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol- XII, 1880. ) 
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There is a well-known Maslim tradi- 
tion which says, “ Both tLe hands of 
Allah are right (hands).”~ Now, in 
both the Bible and the Qw'dn, hands 
are attributed to God. That is, of 
course, the metaphorical way of ex- 
pressing God’s activity and power. 50 
this tradition, which is dzscussed dy 
Ibn Qutatbah (Mukhtahf al-Hadih, 
Cairo 1326, p. 264}, and also by Islana’s 
greatest mystic, Muhijiuddii Ibn‘Arebi 
(Fusés al-Htkam, Cairo, 1221, p. 184) 
does not mean that Allah kas anatom- 
ical hands, like ours, AĦah is not 
asymmetrical or deformed. Quite tre 
contrary. The Arabs, as ali know, tse 
the right hand for good, clean and 
polite purposes, reserving the left hand 
for necessary unclean actions. So tkis 
tradition says, in a poetic and unforge t- 
table way, that both of Al.ah’s hands 
perform only clean and good acts, that 
Allah does only what is right aad 
worthy, for Allah is a-Hagc, the Real, 
the True and the Right. 


The best way then, to earn what 
Muhammad, the Qur’dn and true Islam 
say about Allah, is to study the Namas 
of Allah. Butitis just here that the 
strangest problem of Islamic theology 
emerges. This article so faz has tried 
to show that the emphasis oi the Qur’én 
has been upon the Oneness of Alla, 
really, upon the numerical Oneness 
of God. Further, it has teen stated 
that the Qur’an says nothing clear y 
about Allah’s simplicity or unity or 
homogeneity. Nevertheless, mary 
Muslim theologians have exzended the 
meaning of the divine Oneness !o 
include the meaning of the simplicity 
of Allah’s Being. 

Now, the question of the relation- 
ship between Allah’s DAd, >r essence, 
and his Attributes arose early in tke 
history of Islamic thought For tle 
great majority of Muslims that problem 
was met and overcome by the formu_a 
which declared, “ The Attributes are 
not Allah and they are not other than 


Allah” (J@ hwa we la zhatruhis ).- 


That formula, however, did not really 
answer the question; rather it avoided 
the problem of how the Attributes 
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balcnged to the Essence and how they 
acfested the Oneness of Allah. To 
mary theologians of Islam the Oneness 
of Allah in every respect becam=2 the 
most important doctrine of theclogy. 
Allah, they declared, according to the 
Qur än is One. He is, therefore unique 
in every way. The Qur’én does not 
give any information about what Allah 
is; moreover, even the Names of Allah 
which are in the Qur'an do not really 
give any information about Him. Allah 
is utterly different from all else not 
only in His Being, His DAdt, but also 
in His Attributes. Allah is Merciful 
and Compassionate, says the Qs7’an. 
Bit Allah’s compassion and mercy, 
say the Islamic philosophers and the- 
ologians, are different from those jual- 
ities as known to man, as experienced 
by man and understood by man. 
A-laa’s qualities are different, rot only 
in degree, but also in kind. Allah is 
uricue, He is One, in the kinds of 
mercy and compassion that are His. 
There must be, said these Mcslim 
thin<ers, no anthropomorphism about 
the Being or Essence of Allah. Also, 
there must be no anthropomorphism 
abort the Names and Attributes of 
Alai. 


The result is that the Islamic phi- 
losophers have given to Muslim theolo- 
gians and the theologians have given 
to tre Muslims of the mosques, a com- 
pletely unknown and unknowable ‘sod. 
Their teaching is: Allah is One, and 
that is all that can really be known or 
sa:d about Him. 


If this theological doctrine were held 
by Muslim teachers only, or only by 
then and by those who read their 
books or heard their lectures, the con- 
sequances would be serious enough. 
But the doctrine and its consequences 
are ‘ar more widespread and serious 
than that. The doctrine is preached 
in the mosques and has spread among 
all Muslim peoples. In Cairo it 1s con- 
stently heard on the lips of the illiterate 
beggars sitting along the streets. It is 
uttered to win assent and alms irom 
the passing crowds. “ Kullu ma kiatar 
bi-b@ak, fahwa hālik, wallahu biklilāfi 
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dhālik, ” they say: “ All that occurs to 
your mind perishes, but Allah is con- 
trary to that.” (Cf. Encyclopedia of 
Islam, Vol. I, p. 307a) 


It is a matter of eternal impcrtance 
for mankind to have knowledge of Allah 
that is real and true and right and 
good. Allah is One numerically, as the 
Qur'an teaches so emphatically, but is 
Allah also simple in His Being, as so 
many Muslims think? Further, is 
Allah not only so unique in His Being 
but also in His Attributes, that nothing 
at all can be known about Him? Do 
Allah’s Names really tell nothing about 
Him? The matter is vital, for if AJah 
is unknown and unknowable, then He 
has never revealed Himself to His 
creatures in any real and true and 
right way. 


The problem then arises: How can 
it be known, with as much certainty 
as possible, whether God has indeed 
given to mankind true knowledge of 
Himself? Has the doctrine of Tawhid, 
as taught by the Islamic philosophers 
and the Muslim scholastic theo-ogians, 
been explained to include more than 
the Qur'an and Muhammad intended? 
Are the doctrine of Tanzi#, the removal 
from the DAdt, the Being, of Allah of 
all essentialattributes, and the doctrine 
of Mukhdalafah, the complete difference 
of Allah’s Attributes from what man 
means by the same words, are these 
dogmas taught in the Qur'an? 


Some people, Muslims and friends of 
Muslims, would like to have answers 
to these questions. They think that 
knowledge of the origins of these 
dogmas which have become common 
in the Muslim world would help to 
solve the problems. 


There is a small book, published in 
1933, by Syed Muzaffar-ud-din an- 
Nadvi,a professor ina Calcutta college; 
its title is Muslim Thought and Its 
Source. Its last chapter states its con- 
clusion that ‘‘ Muslim Thought owed 
its origin to the teachings cf Islam 
and not to any foreign source.” 
(p. 137) Also, in the July 1950 is- 
sue of Islamic Culture, (Hyderabad, 
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Deccan: Khwaja Abdul Hamid, in an 
article on “The Origin of =peculative 
Though: in Islam, ”’ says: ‘‘_t is almost 
a waste of time trying to dscover the 
origin of Speculative Tlought in 
foreign sources. ” ( Vol. XX_V, p. 194) 


There is, however, another opinion, 
indeed, a conviction, vers different 
from this belief. This conviction 
affirms that the doctrine of ihe simpli- 
city of ihe Being of Allah iz not based 
on the zeaching of the Qur’en and that 
it is no: included in the emp hasis upon 
the Oneness of Allah taught by 
Muhammad and the Qur’an 


Rather, it was Hellenic shilosophy, 
more specifically Neoplatcnism, that 
gave tc the Muslims after “wuhammad 
their knowledge of these dozmas about 
God. It was the philosoplres of Plato 
and Aristotle, as modified and combin- 
ed by Plotinus, which added to and 
also changed the teaching o the Qur’an 
about Allah 


One of the first and mos” influential 
works of the Greek philosophy to be 
put ino the Arabic language was the 
so-called “Theology of Aristotle,” 
which, as is well known is not by 
Aristotle but is an excract from 
Proclus’s Instttutto Theolezica and is 
straigtt Neoplatonism, with some 
modifications introduced sy Proclus. 
This Arabic translation was accepted 
by Muslim philosophers or genera- 
tions as a genuine work of Aristotle. 


Farzbi, who is called in Arabic the 
“Second Teacher, ” taugh= Neoplato- 
nism t> the Muslim philoscphical theo- 
logians, and spread among the Muslims 
interpretations of theology and ideas 
about God that are not based on the 
Qur'ax. Hea accepted the Neoplatonic 
explaration of the Being œ God as the 
One Divine First Cause, irom whom 
emanated the Divine Act ve Intellect 
who in turn produced the World Soul, 
also Divine. Now, the crabic word 
used for this Divine Intelect is ‘agl, 
the rcot meaning of whica is “ to re- 
strain.” The Arabs bind up the bent 
knee or knees of a camel with a rope, 
to restrain its movements, to keep it 


fa eos 


from ‘wandering away from any camp- 
ing place. When the came. rider takes 
the rcpe off his camel’s knee, he ties it 
around his head-cloth to ke2p this from 
blowing away as he rides, The werd 
for that head-rope is ‘tgal. from the 
same root. Besides the concrete sei.se 
derived from this root, th word ‘egl 
also has an abstract sense. It means 
“reason.” Man’s intellect, his reascn- 
ing faculty, like the camel's ‘tgal, 7e- 
strains him from actions -hat harm, 
that are wrong, that are evil. In the 
Gur’an the root word ‘agi is never used 
in any form in relation to Allah. Allah 
is never called al-‘Agil, the Intelligent, 
or the Reasoner, because A lah has 10 
need to reason. He has mo need for 
restraint, for all that He does is good 
and right. The use of the word ‘ag/in 
connection with Allah came into Islam- 
ic philosophy and theology from Neo- 
platonism. 


Farzbi also taught that Allah is Ore, 
not only numerically as azainst any 
multiplicity of gods, but also as one 
who is simple, single, in His Being. 
This also is Neoplatonic, for Plotinas 
emphasized the transcendence of the 
One beyond all knowledge, without 
even a name, without definizion or d2- 
scription. It has been wel. said that 
tLe Neoplatonic One is a Creat Blur, 
a transcendent unknown Blank. This 
is the idea about Allah that has come 
to dominate the theology cf much of 
the world of Islam. This is the Allah az- 
cepted by the Islamic philosophers ard 
the Tanzth and Mukhdlafah theologians 
and all who believe that the Names of 
Allah give no real knowleige about 
Him. That is not the tkeology of 
Muhammad and the Qur'an. 


These are not all the differences be- 
tween the original Islam anc the Islam 
of later centuries. These are not the 
only modifications of early Islam ir- 
troduced from Hellenic nd other 
sources. The matters involved are cf 
unquestioned importance, fo~ the cor- 
sequences are vital eternally, Whic1 
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of the diferent doctrines about Allah 
are true? Which are to be believed ? 
I: is vital to believe only what is true. 
The problems involved can be, should 
b=, examined in the light of the best 
possible knowledge and in the best 
possible way. 


A method of studying problems such 
as those considered here has been pro- 
posed and is already being followed in 
one institution on the graduate level. 


The method suggested is that two 
students, an Oriental Muslim and an 
Occidental trained in the accepted 
Western principles of scholarship 
slould study a problem together, each 
bringing his own language, learning 
and cultural heritage to bear upon the 
subject. With both students accepting 
tte ideals of pure scholarship, both 
determinec to learn the whole truth, 
each contributing all that his own 
special knowledge and view-point can 
supply and accepting the full truth, 
ready to do what is right and good, 
there would be every reason to expect 
that agreement upon the subject could 
be reached. 


God has made His creatures to 
difer: even the fingers of our hands 
all differ. But God did not make peo- 
ple or their fingers different in order 
that they might harm or hate sach 
otaer. Rather, they differ in order to 
help one another, for each to adc his 
coatribution of knowledge and good- 
will and good deeds, for the welfare of 
menkind and the increase of happiness 
in the world. 


Our differences should not be dif- 
ferences of right and wrong, of truth 
and error. Our differences should not 
be such that they cause opposition and 
separation, but such as add to the 
wealth, welfare and happiness of man- 
kird. May this Centre be a place of 
co-operative enterprise in the service 
of al-Haqq, the Real, the True,- the 
Right and the Good. 


EDWIN E. CALVERLEY 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Addressing the Indian Instituts of 
Culture, Basavangudi, Bangalore, on 
Christmas Eve on “The Meaning of 
Christmas ” Shri P. Chenchiab, former 
Judge of Pudukottah State, said that 
Christ had been in the line of Prome- 
theus, who had stolen the sacred fire 
of the spirit and brought it down for 
men. Like all Avatars, he had come 
to help and save men. He had called 
himself the Son of Man when others 
called him the Son of God. In his 
incarnation two worlds had met, itself 
a paradox like those other seeming con- 
tradictions that had a profound reality 
behind them and which he used char- 
acteristically in his teaching, e g., that 
the first should be last and the last 
should be first, and that to bring forth 
fruit a seed of wheat had to fall into 
the ground and die. Resurrection sym- 
bolized a new life attainable only by 
dying. A saint was a sinner resur- 
rected, 


Identifying himself with humanity 
Jesus had said that what was done or 
not done for those in need was done or 
not done for himself. He had preached 
ahimsa and love of one’s enemies, 
demanding nothing short of perfection 
of his followers; but he had found a 
place for harlots and other victims of 
sin in the Kingdom of God, wkich he 
preached was at hand, no less tkan for 
children, for the pure in heart, for 
the peacemakers, and for the poor and 
the persecuted, 


Paul, the greatest interpreter of 
Christianity, resembled such great 
thinkers as Plato, the lecturer said. 
His doctrine of the natural body and 
the spiritual body and of Christ as the 
“second man, ” the new type of man 
transformed by a new spirituality 
entering into him, resembled Sri 
Aurobindo’s theory. Power, 
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And sayings of phticsophers.”’ 
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Chenchiah said, would descend upon 
humanity if people opened tteir hearts. 


In Women and Education (No. V in 
its Picblems in Education Series), 
Unesco has assembled illuminating 
reports on women’s status as well as 
education in countries on three con- 
tinents: Chile, India and Yugoslavia. 
In all three, women have secured the 
vote but, while great strides towards 
the recognition of full equality between 
the sexes have been made, social 
disabilities imposed by custom and 
prejudice persist in varyirg degrees. 
Women’s traditional conservatism is 
doubtless responsible in part for this, 
especially among the rural population, 
but in all three countries the feminist 
movements have been strong. 


The development of the subject hav- 
ing been left to the individual writers, 
generalizations are difficult but, despite 
India’s recent centuries of subjection, 
India seems in general more favourably 
situated than the other twa countries. 
Women’s social status had fallen very 
low before the reforms of the last sev- 
eral dacades but the history and tradi- 
tion o: great Indian women of antiquity 
and of the middle ages no doubt 
accounted in part for the lack of serious 
resistance to woman suff-age and to 
the improving of educational opportu- 
nities for women. Much df the credit 
for the awakening and the recognition 
of woman's equality is paid by the wri- 
ters of the section on India: K, L. Joshi 
and P. D. Shukla, Assistant Educa- 
tional Advisers to the Government of 
India, to women’s particivation in the 
Movements inspired by Gandhiji. 

The leading woman’s movement in 
Yugoslavia is reported to be training 
women systematically to have an inter- 
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national outlook and to >e work:ng 
actively for peace and the freedom of 
peoples, a service worthy surely, of 
wide emulation. 


Women and Education throws a fiood 
of light cn the ways of lfe in these 
countries of widely different traditions 
and backgrounds. It will b3 of interest 
not only to the educationist but also to 
the sociologist, the anthropologist ard, 
indeed, to all interested in the progress 
of the world towards justice ard 
equality of opportunity. 


The use of the regional languages -n 
education is a warmly contested prov- 
Jem in India, which should welccme 
the Unescc Monograph on Frndamental 
Education No. VIII, The Use of Vernas- 
ular Languages în Educattox, in spi-e 
of the adjective, which was cffensive to 
national pride in pre-freedom days. -t 
is a mine cf information on the extert 
to which the regional languages are 
used in education in Africa, the Amer- 
ican continents, Asia and the Pacific 
and Europe, including the U.S.S.R. H 
includes also the admirable Report cf 
the Unesco Meeting of Specialists ia 
195I and some exceedingly valuabla 
case histories of actual experiments im 
teaching in the regional kanguages, 
including one in which the comparative 
results of English and the regional 
language as the medium of imstructior 
in the first two grades were assessed. 

This result, while confirming the 
claims for the desirability oł instruc- 
tion in the regional language in the 
earliest standards, might well also give 
pause to those who advocate the post- 
ponement of the use of the English or 
national-language medium urtil much 
later in the course. 


The Use of Vernacular Languages inm 
Education has much else of interest 
to educationists to offer. Tke follow- 
ing observations of the meeting of 
experts seem significant, though per- 


haps threatening to increase the babel 4 


of tongues :— 


Every language, even an unwritten one, has 
its consistent patterns or rules by which its 
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speakers combire words irto sentences, and 
scon, Often such grammatical structure is 
ac complicated or as regular as those of any 
world language. In fact, we hold that there 
is nothing in the structure of any language 
watch precludesit from becoming a veLicle of 
modern civilization. 


People had to try to straighten out 
a little the tangle the politicians had 
gct the world inta, Mrs. Louise H. 
Cerpenter told her audience at the 
Indian Institute of Culture, Basavan- 
gcdi, Bangalore, in her lecture on 
‘‘ Adventures in World Understanding ’” 
on December 29th. Mrs. Carpenter, 
Assistant Counsellor of Foreign Stu- 
dents in Michigan State College, had 
unlearned on this tour, she said, much 
that she had thought she knew. 
Peoples were deceived. about each 
other by the films and the press. The 
huadreds of thousands quietly doing 
good jobs did not make news. Mutual 
discussions, with the will to live to- 
gether in one world would help; even 
making strangers welcome was a con- 
tribution to world understanding, 


She traced the background of her 
country’s history, conceding such deep- 
ly regretted mistakes as the treatment 
of the American Indians and Negro 
slavery, but said that thinking people, 
white and Negro, were trying hard to 
make Negroes feel that they were first- 
class citizens. She also gave glimpses of 
American economy and of Americans’ 
happiness in sharing with those who 
had less. 


Mr. Justice B. Vasudevamurthy, who 
presided, said that India, like the 
U.S A., was working for freedom end 
for srotherhood and was making tre- 
mendous effcrts to undo her own mis- 
takes and to give the Harijans their 
proper place. He hoped the lecturer 
wou d take back a truer picture of 
India than of a nation of snake- 
charmers and beggars, though Indiens 
did honour poverty combined with 
high thinking. ` 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD ”— 


“ Qur voice is raised for spiritual freedom, and our plea made for enfran- 
chisement from all tyranny, whether of SCIENCE or THEOLOGY.” 


These words came to our mind 
when we were perusing the reports 
of many speeches delivered on the 
day of Gandhiji’s Martyrdom—3oth 
January. Those words were penned 
by H. P. Blavatsky in the first vol- 
ume of her first book, Isis Unveiled, 
published in 1877. She was deeply 
sensible of the titanic struggle of our 
civilization that was developing then 
and which now is in full and fast 
swing. 

In the last quarter of the roth 
century the great war of ideas was 
waging. The two opposing ideas 
were—the quest and application to 
life of the laws of the true kncwl- 
edge of the Immortal Sages, and the 
pursuing of a course which bifurcat- 
ed into the opposing blocs of mzte- 
rialistic science. and superstitious 
theology, both dogmatic, each in its 
own way. 

That war of ideas brought forth 
many vital changes in human think- 
ing. On every plane—scientific and 
religious, philosophical and social, 


political and economic—revolution 
in and of knowledge toox alace. In 
the midst of the babel o? tongues of 
that pedagogic revolution a silent 
spiritual renaissance came to birth 
and hes been silently progressing. 
The number of natural bom mystics 
was greatly augmented by those who 
educated themselves in mystical 
thinking and living. This was before 
the close of the century. Among 
poets and novelists and sther crea- 
tive aztists mystical 2xpressions 
became more pronounted. And, 
furtherrnore, mystics of rare quality 
arose all over the world: some be- 
came known but most have remain- 
ed unrecognized. The prozess is con- 
tinuing. India produced its own 
crop of mystics in the wake of Ram 
Mohan Roy—Dayanand Saraswati, 
Ramakrishna, Vivekanarda3, Auro- 
bindo, Ramanarishi, and the great- 
est and profoundest of them all— 
Gandhiji. l 
The tragedy of Gandhiji’s martyr- 
dom was dual: his passir.g combin- 
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` ed the tragedy of Abraham Lincoln, 
the hero of Nationalism, anid that of 
Jesas Christ, the hero of tne King- 
dom of the Spirit. It is but natura. 
that India reveres Gandhii as the 
Father of the Nation, while the 
wo-ld at large reveres him as the 
Man of Spirit, the Man of God. 

Urs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, speak- 
ing at Sevagram, struck the tru 
noie :— 

hbe world today is in greater need 
of Gandhiji’s teachings of Deace and 
universal brotherhood than ever before, 

Similarly, India’s leader, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, advised the chilcren to try 
their hardest to unify the people of 
India despite the many {diversities 
among them of language, culture 
amd religion. Also, he ckarged the 
adults to broaden their Learts ard 
to develop national unity. He right- 
ly pointed out. that “ polztical frez- 
dcm is not enough, we have <o 
achieve economic freedcm also. ” 
Bat Gandhiji wanted mors and ever 
emphasized the need of moral pria- 
ciples and ever spoke cf spiritual 
freedom. We missed that note in 
the reports of Shri Nebru’s speech- 
es, although he did poiat out the 
truth :— 

‘Today is Mahatma Ganchi’s day of 
martyrdom. If we merely express 
sorrow, then it will have ro meaning. 
We have to look to Mahatma Gandri's 
entire life, understand his principles 
and teachings and learn from his vast 
achievements. 


- The economic independence oi a 
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politically free state is not enough. 
Was not that the burden of Gan- 
dhiji’s teachings ? We must grant 
that the U. S. A. enjoys economic 
independence and so does the U. S. 
S. R., but are the peoples of these 
States happy, contented, enlighten- 
ed, ready to enhance intelligently 
the cause of peace and of one world ? 
As political freedom without eco- 
nomic freedom does not suffice, so 
both these freedoms without real 
spiritual freedom do not suffice. We 
cannot do better than quote these 
words of Gandhiji from Harijan of 
2nd January, 1937 :— 


Let there be no mistake about my 
conception of Swaraj. It is complete 
independence of alien control and com- 
plete economic independence. So at 
one end you have political indepen- 
dence, at the other economic. It has 
two other ends, One of tkem is moral 
and social, the corresponding end is 
Dharma, t.e., religion in the highest 
sense of the term. It includes Hindu- 
ism, Islam, Christianity, etc., but is 
superior to them all.... 


By political independence I mean 
...sovereignty of the people based on 
pure moral authority.... Economic 
independence is not a product of indus- 
trialization of the modern or the 
Western type. Indian economic in- 
dependence means to me the economic 
uplift of every individual male and 
female by his or her own conscious 
effort....I have no doubt that we 
can make as good an approach to it as 
is possible for any nation, not exclud- 
ing Russia, and that without violence, 
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HOW SHOULD PRISONERS BE TREATED ? 


[ This useful essay by Miss Margery Fry, who is now one of tre Vice-Pres- 
idents of the Howard League for Penal Reform in England, as wel as a Mem- 
ber of the Home Office Advisory Council on the Treatment cf Offerders and of 
the Advisory Council of the Colonial Office on Social Welfare, shoald provoke 
needed thought on a Serious and pressing current problem. ‘‘ The zest way to 
treat prisoners is not to make them,” writes Miss Fry. True, bu only a so- 
ciety based on spiritual principles could achieve this. The scientric spiritual 
principles which underlie those “ austere and ncble virtues ” mentioned by Miss 
Fry, with suggestions for implementing them, are recorded for ou- use. But 
their practical application to our many problems awaits a sufficient number of 
those “ good men ” (also mentioned by Miss Fry ), who, convinced cf the power 
of Truth, will base their service of their fellows on the verity that man fs a 


Soul and that reincarnation and Karma are facts in Nature.—ED.] 


Many years ago I visited a large 
prison in one of the smaller American 
countries (I shall not name it, for I 
have reason to hope that its penal 
systern has been much reformed 
since then). My remembrance of 
this prison is like a scene from 
Dante's Inferno. From one foul 
den you passed to another till you 
came to the innermost enclosure of 
all, a dark space in which a crowd 
of men moved like beasts in a cage, 
shut off by an iron railing. Their 
temper was so savage that not even 
the guards dared go amongst them. 
Some cigarettes which I brought for 
them had to be handed through the 
bars. One young man, from the 
United States, spoke to me as I 
stood outside. In a blind fit of 
drunkenness he had committed some 
grave crime, and saw uo hope of 
ever returning to the life of a hu- 
man being. 

A few weeks ago I visited another 
prison, in England. It is for women 


only, tut it is one bf the several in 
the country and many in the world 
(some for men, some for women}, 


‘of the new “ open *” institt tion type. 


It is perhaps one of the fev blessings 
of an impoverish:d werld that 
governments now tesitate to build 
vast and costly fortresses -o contain 
offenders, having realized sow many 
men and women, even taiose who 
have committed grave offences, can 
be kep: under pa-tly œ wholly 
“open ”? conditions, thoug. general- 
ly with the threat of close confine- 
ment if they attemp: escar=. 

In the north of Englaad, in a 
country house, about 50 women are 
serving their sentences of amprison- 
ment. The gate stends œen, the 
house door is unlocked, at their free 
times you may see thm in the rather 
attractive garden, on the awns or 
by the pool and hear shcuts and 
cheerful laughter. A bell cells them 
back to sewing, laundry o~ house- 
work in light, airy rooms, or to 
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garden or fielz work outsice. Whe1 
the day’s labcur is done, there arz 
classes organ_zed by the Educatioa 
Acthority or taught by members cf 
the staff, giving them a chance to 
leern school subjects, singing, danc- 
ing, house decorating or painting, cr 
even to prodice a play. If they 
saye up encigh from tuieir very 
small earnings the women may go 
in company with one of thair officers 
(rone of them in clotkes which 
would mark them as coming from 
tbe prison ) to a cinema ir the neac- 
est town. 
- Whilst they are still in prisen 
schemes are being made for their 
walfare after release: almost every 
erening, the Governor, a wise and 
sympathetic woman, sits ia her rcam 
tc receive anyone who wants to d s- 
cuss plans or difficulties’ with her. 
For, in spits of its general air of 
purposeful cheerfulness, one cannot 
forget that this is a place where each 
woman carr-es a heavy lcad of care 
aid apprehension, of anxiety tor 
her family outside, or dread of the 
future and perhaps of rsmorse :or 
the past, since many of them tave 
committed grievous crimes. 
Between the two prisons I have 
mentioned there lies a chasm even 
greater than that which Jivides the 
physical lives of the people in them. 
It isa greater difference even than 
is between the lack of human.ty 
shown in the first case ard its abun- 
Cant evidenze in the second. Ii is 
rothing less than the diference De- 
tween looking forward end look ng 
backward. In the prison described 
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as an inferno, nothing counted but 
the past crime of the convict ; in the 
wcmen’s prison attention is directed 
entirely towards trying to ensure 
that the future shall see no rever- 
sicns to crime. In the seven years 
of its existence, 95 per cent of the 
woren who have passed through it 
have, to use the popular phrase, 
‘pone straight’’—they have not 
reappeared in the Courts. 

We have here a clue to one of the 
main principles now recognized as of 
primary importance in the treatment 
of offenders. Not for their sakes 
only, but even more for the sake of 
tke society to which they will return, 
tre» must, if possible, be released 
tc lead a life of good citizenship. 

No desire for revenge can justify 
any form of treatment which makes 
those who undergo it more danger- 
ois enemies of their fellow citizens 
thaa they were before. 

Frobably almost everyone would 
azrae with this general statement. 
The difficulty is, how should we 
treat criminals in order to protect 
soc.ety from them in the future? 
There have been times when coun- 
tries which called themselves civiliz- 
el met this question by wholesale 
executions. This removed all risk 
af future depredations from the 
criminals caught, but it did not 
check crime. As long ago as 1764 
the Italian writer Beccaria discover- 
ed that 
Crines are more surely prevented by 
the certainty than by the severity of 
funishment....In proportion as pun- 
ishments become more cruel, the minds, 
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of mén,..grow hardened and insen- 
sible, and in the course of a hundred 
years, the Wheel terrifies no more than 
formerly the prisons. 

But we need not fear a return to 
the days when, as in England at the 
beginning of the rgth century, 200 
offences were punished by legal 
hangings | 

What lines then must we follow ? 
For in this matter no one remedy is 
likely to be found. Paradoxically 
we may say that the best way to treat 
prisoners is not to make them. There 
is a dislocation made in the life of a 
man or woman who is sent to prison, 
which later makesit harder for them 
to carry on with ordinary life ; more 
difficult to get work; a little easier 
to take to criminal ways; a barrier 
has been put between them and 
their law-abiding friends and neigh- 
bours. Thisis of course not true of 
every prisoner. In all countries 
there are people who have broken 
the law and gone to prison from 
motives which their companions 
respect and admire; and, at the 
other end of the scale, unfortunately, 
there are social groups in every 
country where crime is accepted 
without condemnation as a normal 
activity; these are parasitic groups 
at war with the community on which 
they prey. In them no one loses 
the friendship of his mates for hav- 
ing “served time.” He returns 
easily to the old criminal life. But 
for most of the people it is desirable 
that offences, which are neither of a 
very grave character nor entirely 
habitual, that are describable simply 
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as lapses from a decent respect for 
other people’s rights, should be dealt 
with by some other meens than im- 
priscnment. 

Most Western societes have too 
much neglected the prmitive and 
logical method of restitation. Also 
amongst other means probation 
stancs pre-eminent since it is active- 
ly remedial. Fines are purely deter- 
rent. In some countris a system 
of lakour on public works, the offend- 
er living in his own hore and pay- 
ing fcr his offence by a fxed time of 
emplcyment, affords < half-way 
house to imprisonment. But all 
these lie outside the sub ect of this 
paper. 

When we come to ccnsider meth- 
ods of treating prisoners we face a 
fundamental question on which 
opinion is still changing, 1nd has al- 
ready changed more then is real- 
ized. Should sentences Jepend on 
the nature of the offence >r on that 
of the offender? In some legal 
systems even today the Zourt has 
little power to adjust the sentence 
when once the accused ha: been pro- 
nounced guilty, whilst oth-r systems 
give great latitude as to tue penalty 
imposed. Some, again, nake use of 
indeterminate sentences which allow 
of adjustment to the particular case 
in the actual course oi imprison- 
ment. Moreover, either whe Court 
or the prison authorities have, in 
most ccuntries, the power to decide 
which type of prison a mem or wo- 
man shall be sent to. And this deci- 
sion must make an incalculable dif- 
ference in the weight of th2 penalty - 
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to be suffered. For example, a year 
spert in such an open prison as I 
have described would be much less 
dist-essing than the same length cf 
time passed in the sordid monotony 
of an ordinary local prison, 

Eut is not this sort of discrimine- 
tior a sin against Justice? For 
ages the world has debated : “ What 
4s jastice ? ” and the argument will 
goon, But this we may sy with- 
out fear of error, the justice of the 
Court and the prison, at its very 
besl, is but a dim, distorted image 
of that austere and nob-e virtue 
wh.ch perhaps only good men ever: 
desire. Perfect justice would have 
to take into account a thousand 
things which canrot be known, even 
after the best of investigations. 
Ycu stand, as it were, beside a 
str2am in its lower courses; who can 
teL what sticks or stones or hoot- 
merks of fording beasts miles away 
caused its ripples? A man stands 
in the dock ; no one knows, not even 
he himself, what faulty inheritance, 
wŁat stabs and blows of zate, have 
made him the unlovely thing he is. 
A casual begetting, unwanted im 
childhood, an indifferent nother or 
nme, the injustice of a teacher, un- 
congenial work,-unemplcyment, a 
loved woman who tired cf and left 
him——how can a law court assess “he 
pcessible odds that have been against 
hin? The judge may well have <o 
say: “ This is a dangerous man,” 
and-act accordingly ; to sey: “ Tris 
is a wicked man,” is outside Tis 
daty. But the offender is still a 
child of the State he has offended 
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against, and an unavoidable injury 
is done to both if his treatment 
rencers it unnecessarily hard for him 
to make good. The more dangerous 
prisorers cannot be given at once 
the treatment of the open prison, 
but a real injustice is done if the 
régime Of the closed prison is allow- 
ed <o be definitely unfavourable to 
refcrm. Differences in the circum- 
stances for different prisoners should 
be dictated by their characters and 
consilerations of public safety and 
not by the desire to punish. 

It would be insincere to pretend 
that even with prisons from which 
all deteriorating factors were banish- 
ed, m which a comprehension of 
each man’s needs was directing his 
training, there would not still be 
many failures. For, more and more 
it becomes clear that a large propor- 
tion of these failures will be due to 
disturbances or malformations of 
character which are typical of what 
an English authority has named 
‘‘ the non-sane non-insane.’’ Whilst 
it hes long been accepted that the 
‘criminal lunatic” (to use a para- 
doxical description now banished 
from. English law ) must be treated 
as a sick man rather than asa guilty- 
one, the most thorny question re- 
garcing the treatment of prisoners is 
concerned with these difficult, at 
leas: partially irresponsible and 
sometimes supremely dangerous, 
persons. Their position legally and 
mecically is uncertain and a con- 
stant problem. l 

Most countries would hesitate to 
extend their definition o7 certiñable, 
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insanity so widely as to send to 
mental hospitals all the queer varie- 
ties, dull or brilliant, saints or sin- 
ners, lovable or detestable, who are 
“not quite like other people,” for 
the sake of controlling the minority 
of law-breakers amongst them. Such 
a measure would be wasteful and 
crue], and would impoverish the life 
of the community. Yet, though 
failing some:special definition of the 
type and some better understanding 
of its treatment, we shall continue 
to see its criminal members receiving 
a succession of prison sentences for 
more or less grave offences which are 
an expense, an annoyance, and some- 
times a cruel danger to the rest of 
the community. Experiments are 
being made. Some countries have 
established prison-hospitals for 
psychopathic and other mentally 
abnormal prisoners. It seems that 
every country should have at least 
one such institution, if only because 
the presence of this type of offender 
interferes with the treatment of the 
more normal men and women. But 
it must be acknowledged that even 
with such special attention the 
number of cures is not very en- 
couraging. Perhaps the best we 
can as yet hope for is that these un- 
fortunate ones should be segregated 
with as little suffering to themselves 
as possible and under circumstances 
favourable to their cure, ~which 
should never be despaired of. 
Modern methods of diagnosis and 
the new methods of treatment which 
are being tried may increase the 
possibilities of cure. But for long 
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this group of offenders vill offer the 
gravest problem. Its magnitude 
can be judged from a recent medical 
report toa British Goveriament Com- 
mitte2 expressing the odinion that 
10 per cent of the mer. . erving sen- 
tences in our country ære in some 
degree mentally abnormal, and at 
least 5 per cent ‘‘ should >e accepted 
as medical responsibilit.es. ” 

What makes the treatment of this 
“ non-sane non-insane ” type of pri- 
soner so socially important is the 
high ratio of crimes cf violence 
amongst their offences. D£ the first 
300 sech men sent to tne Danish 
hospital-prison, no less tLan 96 had 
been convicted of sexuel offences 
against children, 24 of incendiarism, 
19 of exhibitionism, 17 c robbery, 
violence or homicide, and 12 of rape. 
Til mcdern times people cf this type 
were simply punished. “he deter- 
rent effect of punishment, however, 
is in general over-rated ml in most 
cases it cannot have effected much 
but th2 strengthening of an anti- 
social attitude by arousmz feelings 
of antagonism and revenge. 

The general pattern foz zhe treat- 
ment of prisoners which erlightened 
countries are now sett.cz before 
themselves is, for those who can 
respond to iż, a treatment 3zsed upon 
useful, positive training, a strength- 
ening of the sense of respcnsibility, 
and a new outlook on lites and for 
the mentally sick, restrair t-from.op-. 
portunities for crime coug_ed with 
skilled medical treatment Neither 
of these modes of handlinz men and 
women can be applied tç <he mass 
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of prisoners sentenced for shozt 
terms for minor offences. Every 
effort should be made to save suck 
people from the hardening, wastef. 
contamination of prison. If they 
are imprisoned the authorizies mus: 
arrange to prevent their being 
degraded by the regime. Tae much- 
quoted dictum : “ Offenders are sen: 
to prison as a punishmen:, not fo- 
punishment,” must be borne in 
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mind. A constant prison population 
of minor offenders is a useless ex- 
pense to any country. 

One must admit that most, if not 
all, penal systems lag far behind the 
ideal. But it is well for all of us 
wh» are hoping for progress to note 
the successful efforts which are being 
made today in so many quarters of 
the globe. 

MARGERY FRY 


RURALIZATION AND SCIENCE 


The fallacy, so widespread in India, 
that ruralization and decertralizaticn 
of economic production ard polit:cal 
power are in some sense opposed <o 
science and rationalism is critically 
discussed by “Gora,” the author of 
An Atheist with Gandhs in the Decem- 
ber 1953 issue of The Indiat Rationel- 
ist. 

Science has been a great help to 
civilization. But the weakness of 
science lies in its failure to supply the 
needs for proper social living. 

The failure on the part of scientists, jast 
as in the case of artists too, to be alive to 
their social responsibilities is making the 
progress of science a menace to civilization 
rather than an advantage. 

The danger of large-scale indus:res 
lies in their tendency to press individ- 
uals into fixed technical categories. 


‘The development of such @ tendency... 
will again stifle the freedom of the individual, 


giving rise to the dictatorship of the 
managerial type now, 1f not oz the cultural 
and cf the econcmic types characteristic of 
the caste-syszem of older days. 


Human society ought to be an 


association of free individuals. A 
necessary groundwork for such a 
society is the decentralization of eco- 
nomic production and political power. 
The scientific development of cottage 
industries (including the production of 
khadt) should put an end to the 
exploitation of labour by big indus- 
trialists and finally lead to a formation 
of society based upon decentralization, 


The danger of cottage industries lies 
ir. the revival of the old caste-system, 
but this can be prevented by the 
cultivation of the scientific outlook, 
the spread of literacy and more liberal 
social customs. 


A. P.. 


REVELATION AND REASON IN JsLAM 

[One of the most interesting points made in this study br Dr. Erwin 
I. J. Rosenthal of Cambridge University is how Muslim philosopsers found a 
way to blend the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle with their reveazd prophetic 
law, becoming the transmitters of the classical tradition that floweed again in 
the Renaissance. .That in medieval Europe, though theologians might be at 
loggerheads, Jewish, Christian and Muslim philosophers could fin] a meeting 
ground in a true humanism seems hopeful for a wider future rapprocsement upon 
‘the basis.of the different religions’ common corz of Truth.—ED. ] 


In the seventh and eighth cen- 
‘turies the Arabs conquered vast em- 
pires for Islam, the submission to 
‘the will of Allah made known by his 
‘messenger Muhammad, “ the seal of 
the prophets.” Islam as a way of 
‘life survived the vicissitudes of 
power politics and the schism into 
orthodox Sunnite and heterodox 
Shi'ite parts. In this it succeeded 
mainly because its simple tenets 
could easily be blended with the 
characteristic features of the vary- 
‘Ing civilizations which flourished 
under the religious-political domina- 
tion of the Caliphs. By tbe ninth 
century. a specifically Islamic civil- 
ization had been firmly established 
which accepted and met the chal- 
lenge of its religious and spiritual 
rivals. Though Muslim theologians 
owe much to Jews, Christians and 
Zoroastrians, and: though Indian 
influence on Sufism is manifest, it is 
‘the Muslim stand on the revelation 
of the “ Precious Book,” the Qur'an, 
which determined the battle of 
minds and ended with the victory 
of Islam. 

This has an important bearing on 
the central problem of the Middle 


Ages chat faced Judaism Christian- 
ity and Islam alike: the >roblem of 
Kevelation and Reason, In Islam, 
as in Judaism, it took tne form of 
the challenge of Greek-Hellenistic 
philosophy to revealed prophetic 
law. The absolute truth of Revela- 
tion stands, from the beginning, 
towering over the philo:ophers of 
Islam ; it determines thea specula- 
tion ; it circumscribes the scope of 
their rational inquiry. Hat it does 
not six ply take the place =f a prem- 


‘ise in philosophy, as a pcstulate of 


human reason; nay, ccming from 
God, it takes precedence over every- 
thing and is binding on every Mus- 
lim. Eesides, the charact: r of Rev- 
elation as prophetic law excludes 
not only any subjectivity inherent 
in a communication betveen the 
Divine and the human; it demands 
the complete submission of the hu- 
man wiil and mind to its command- 
ments, both theoretical and prac- 
tical. In other words, ‘tais Law 
prescrib2s-man’s thought ard action. 
It teaches the truth about God and 
all existing things in a perfection 
which ro human being can ever 
attain by independent reasning. 
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In Islam this Jaw is the oatcome 
of three sources all connected with 
Muhammad.who, as “the seal of 
the prophets,” received trom God 
the final, definitive revelat:or. Tha 
Qur'an contains this final menifesta- 
tion of God’s will and purpcse witan 
his creation. This is the first and 
foremost source of knowledge and 
guide for life. The second is tle 
Sunne of the prophet, bis lize as tLe 
founder of the Muslim community 
and its first chief. Hadith, a bocy 
of traditions all going back, or rather 
being traced, to Muhammad and 
giving spiritual and morel guidanze 
to his community, is the third source. 

All three are worked into tie 
Shari'a, the revealed prophetic law. 
This law binds all Muslirrs, the elect 
few outstanding intellects no less 
ihan the masses of believers.. The 
Quran as the heavenly 5o>k is the 
proof of revelation. Its existence 
is net subject to the philosopher’s 
proo:. It is real and true and in- 
fallible. Sovereignty and authority 
thus belong to God and his Law in 
Islam, and not to Reason as in Greek 
philosophy. Therefore, philosophy 
in Islam is essentially religious phi- 
losophy and as such hardly distin- 
guishable from theology. For this 
theology is largely conditioned by 
the reception and adapz-ation of 
Greek and Hellenistic philosophy, 
of Plato and Aristotle, and of their 
successors and commentators, espe- 
cially Plotinus, whose Enneads IV- 
VI in an abridged form were sup- 
posed to be Aristotle's Theology. 
The opposition of the ortkodox zhe- 
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ologians of Islam against Aristotle 
does not really contradict this claim, 
the more so since the school of Al- 
Asa‘ari in its fight against the 
raiicnalist Mu'‘tazilites, had to 
adm:t Reason as a legitimate source 
of religious knowledge. Needless to 
say, theologians, in contrast to the 
Mas.im philosophers, would not ac- 
cept Aristotle’s concept of the eter- 
nity of matter since it would detract 
Írom God’s power to create the world 
out of nothing. But Aristotle’s 
legis, physics and metaphysics pre- 
sented such-a powerful challenge to 


‘the truth of revelation and, conse- 


qiently to Islam itself, that rational 
icterpretation of the Qur'an had to 
b2 conceded. 

There was, however, profound dis- 
azrzement between the orthodox 
tneologians and the philosophers 
corcerning the scope of rational 
inquiry, the range of application of 
a figurative or allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the Word of God. Nor would 
the orthodox theologians ever admit 
the intention of philosophy to be 
identical with that of revealed pro- 
phetic law, as Averroes maintains, 
any more than his other claim that 
the philosopher alone was entitled 
zo the authoritative interpretation 
of Revelation with the help of de- 
monstrative proof. Averroes’ fight 
against the mutakallimun, the dia- 
ectic theologians, is the final act in 
the struggle between orthodoxy and 
pkilosophers. To contest the au- 
thority and ability of the official 
theologians demanded a mind of the 


-calibre of that of Averroes. But 
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where he succeeded, thanks to his 
undoubted Muslim orthodoxy, lesser 
minds were bound to fail: and the 
Jast quarter of the 12th century 
witnessed in the Muslim West the 
passing of an independent philoso- 
phy with Averroes’ death. 

But we have anticipated a devel- 
opment which we have yet to 
describe, at least briefly. For Aver- 
roes not only completed the work 
of his predecessors among the Mus- 
lim philosophers, the falastfa; he 
differs in some important respects 
from them. 

To understand fully the problem 
of Revelation and Reason in Islam, 
we must remember that the chal- 
lenge to the truth of revelation first 
came from religious minds who 
were perturbed by the teachings of. 
Aristotle. To vindicate the truth 
of ““ Scripture ” was an urgent neces- 
sity, not only to reassure their own 
minds and to strengthen and main- 
tain their own faith, but also to save 
Islam itself from the doubters and 
scoffers. Unlike the earlier Jewish- 
Muslim and particularly Christian- 
Muslim controversies, this attack 
came from within. It was the more 
dangerous because the Mu‘tazilites 
were not concerned with the alleged 
inferiority of Islam as a religion 
compared to Christianity, but with 
the crudity of the dominant literal 
interpretation of the nature and 
essence of God and of Muslim articles 
of faith compared with the lofty 
rational explanations of Aristotle 
concerning God and the universe. 
Hence their concept of a twofold 
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meaning of the Qur'an : æn external, 
literal and an intern.l, figurative 
one, and their device of figurative 
interpretation. There is only one 
truth. If Scripture Le true—and 
this wes an article of fath with them 
—it must not run counter to Reason, 
even though they coud not agree 
with Aristotle. For trei- aim was 
not a reconciliation with Aristotle, 
but a defence of Revele tion against 
him with the help of r_tDnal argu- 
ment, 

The falastfa from Al-Sindi and 
Alfarabi to Avicenna and Averroes 
attempted a reconciliator. between 
Revelation and Philoscply. Both 
taught one and the sam2 truth, but 
in twe differenti ways. Religion 
speaks in metaphors ard parables, 
accessible to the masses Df believers. 
Philosophy teaches trutL Ly demon- 
strative proof accessible orly to the 
metaphysician who las studied 
Logic, Physics, Psyckology and 
Metaphysics, as taught >y Aristotle 
and explained by his commentators, 
of whom the most impor-act tried to 
harmon.ze Aristotle witt b-s teacher 
Plato. The elect few alone are capa- 
ble of attaining Truth ir reality. 
The masses must be sa isied with 
an approximation of it [ke a re- 
flection in a mirror. None of them 
doubted, much less denied -he valid- 
ity of Revelation, or tha” it contain- 
ed the truth, albeit veiled. 

An exception must be made for 
Averroes who alone stakec a claim 
for the metaphysician s the sole 
legitimate authority to icterpret the 
truth of revelation. He did so for 
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two reasons. First, he opposed tLe 
dialectic theologians because they 
relied on rhetoric and fersvasioa, 
being capable of dialectical arg- 
ments only. For that reason they 
were a danger to the security and 
purity of Islam: they gave out ia- 
terpretations which, lacking demoa- 
strative proof, were uncertain amd 
often wrong and therefor2 bound to 
confuse the masses and lead them 
into error. Averroes shared his m- 
sistence on demonstrative proof with 
the falasifa Secondly, and prinzi- 
pally, he stressed the superiority of 
Revelation, as his cortemporary 
Maimonides did among the Jews aad 
St. Thomas Aquinas among the 
Christians. He did so because he 
defined Revelation as revealed p-o- 
phetic law. Such a law is superior 
to the man-made law of the phi- 
losopher, the Nomos of Plato and 
Aristotle, inasmuch as God is sude- 
rior to man, his creature. 

It is significant tha: the Jew 
Philo of Alexandria (ficst century 
of the Christian Era) already drew 
this distinction between revealed 
and human law and acccrded prece- 
dence and perfection to the former. 
Like Philo and Maimorides, Aver- 
roes saw the characteris-ic and only 
relevant feature of prophecy in the 
existence of a Divine Law. For him, 
Divine Law is the essence of Revela- 
tion, and it is for this reason that 
prophetic law is superior to the 
Greek law. This prophetic law 
teaches right beliefs abcut God, the 
angels, Providence, reward and 
punishment in the hereafter, and 
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lays down precisé ‘rules: about the 
relationship between God and man, 
and between man and man. It thus 
goes far beyond, the human law. 
What it has in common witk the 
man-made law is free from error 
and imperfection because it comes 
from God., Moreover, this: Law 
comrmands.man endowed: with rea- 
son ‘to aspire to a knowledge oi God 
and existing things. ` . 

To grasp fully what the law itself 
teaches about God requires inter- 
pretation with the aid of demonstra- 
tive proof. But, Averroes avers, 
buman: reason is not infallible, 
wherefore certain statements in the 
r2ligious law must not be interpret- 
ed, even by the trained philosopher: 
taney must be accepted in their literal 
serse as articles of faith. The phi+ 
l>s>pher alone can and. must inter- 
pret what needs interpretaticn, he 
elcne is entitled to search fcr the 
hicden, inner meaning whereas the 
messes must be content. wita the 
plein, literal meaning. But since he 
uses demonstrative—as opposed to 
dizlectical—argument he cannot fall 
into error or lead others into error, 
forbidden as he is to divulge the 
esoteric meaning to thé masses in- 
capable of understanding it. Nor can 
chere be any contradiction between 
Revelation and Reason in matters 
that are accessible to human reason. 

Averroes has stated more emphat- 
ically and unambiguously then any 
of his predecessors the limitations of 
human reason and the excellence of 
the revealed prophetic law which he 


cccnsidered ideal for the ideal state 


~ +s 
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such as Plato conceived in his Re- 
public. In theory, the Islamic State 
1s the Ideal State, based -on the 
Shart‘a. The Greek State and its 
law aim at the happiness of the few 
-elect philosophers only. 


The falasitfa betray the influence 


of Greek political philosophy in 
postulating happiness as ‘the aim of 
the Shari‘a. Averroes bridges the 
gulf which separates the--masses 
from the elect intellectually, by let- 
‘ting both share in the happiness the 
reveeled law grants to all believers. 

The solution of the problem of 
Revelation and Reason worked out 
in Islam, especially by Averroes, 
has its parallels in Judaism.and in 
Christianity. This is due in the first 
place to a unity of outlook which is 
common to all three-religions in the 
medieval world, in. spite of their 
very real differences. This unity is 
inspired by their monotheistic faith 
tempered with reason, as taught by 
Greek and Hellenistic philosophy. 
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Theirs was an intelligent ith which 
embraced all manifestations of moral 
and intellectual life. The cruelty of 
the Inquisition and the tolerance 


„of theologians and rulers must not 


blind us to the reality of a true hu- 
manism which provided tte common 


. ground for the religiovs pLilosophers 


of all three faiths in the West. 
Muslim philosophers evolved this 
fruitful blend of the phi osophy of 
Plato and Aristotle with ~he reveal- 
ed prophetic law of Islam- they gave 
the Highest Good of tha philoso- 
phers a religious interpre ation and 
brought it within reach of every 
Muslim, irrespective of hs intellec- 
tual attainment but dependent upon 
his mcral integrity. This is medi- 
eval Islam’s challenging legacy to 
Christendom, largely though the 
mediation of Judaism. ‘uch a re- 
ligious-ethical humanism with its 
respect for the individual person in 
its striving for the Highes Good, is 
also the hope of mankind <oday. 


ERWIN I. J. (ROSENTHAL 


.: ABORIGINES 


In a land where over 19 million of 
the population are aborigines, a survey 
of these people brought out in a special 
number of The March of Indra 
(November-December, 1953) with 
varied presentations by éminent an- 
thropclogists and others, is meritori- 
ous. There are numerous pictures and 
statistical data giving this issue added 
appeal. The contributions deal with 
art, administration, social .customs, 
dietaries, myths. etc. In his article; 
B. S. Guha, a, noted Anthropologist, 
observes that :— fs 


Instead of taking a supercilious ` attitude 


there is a great deal that we car learn from 
them (the aborigines) regarcirg a healthy 
and emotionally adjusted hfs, anj honesty of 
thought and action, i 


~ An attitude of goodwill ard sympa- 
thetic understanding toware.s the tri- 
bal peoples is expressed taroughout 
the pub-ication. 


The Government of India should be 
congratulated for this timey service 
and for promoting interest amongst 
scholars in anthropological studies. It 
is also a service to the many aboriginal 
tribes wno cannot speak for themselves 
to the o:her millions of Indi: , 
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- EDUCATING THE WEST TO APPRECIATE 
THE EAST | 


[ Mr. Bruce Findlow is a Unitarian now working at the Kharang Rural 
Centre of Miss Margaret Barr. He has lived for some time in Japan and is plan- 
ning to go to Manchester College, Cxford, for theological training. He writes 
verse and is a pacifist. In :his artic_e he suggests methods of bringing the East 
and the West really closer :n mind and heart.—ED. ] 


If this question has any relevanze 
at this point in time the fact must 
imply that the West does not appre- 
ciate the East yet—or appreciate it 
sufficiently. Both are st.ll reason- 
able assumptions to make although 
they cannot be made as confidently 
now as they could have been 50 or 
even 25 years ago. Tcday more 
people in the West know something 
of the East than ever before—knowl- 
edge is the pre-requisite of apprecia- 
tion but not necessarily the cause 
—but it is still true that among tie 
generality of Westerners the East is 
but vaguely known and faintly 
appreciated. 

Any thought about chenging tkis 
state of affairs begets two, perhaps 
three, immediate questions. Wao 
is to do the educating? How is it 
to be done? And some would ask 
also: Where is it to be done? The 
answer to the first of these seems to 
be that, initially at least, the East 
must take the lead and hope to find 
helpers in the West with <he passege 
of time. This answer ic turn p-o- 
duces two more questions on which 
a great deal depends. Does the 
East want to be appreciated on the 
other side of the world? What as- 


pects of its life and culture does it 
think merit appreciation ? Listen- 
ing to individual voices one is soon 
assured that the answer to the first 
question is in the affirmative but 
perhaps it is the very lack of una- 
nimity in the answers to the second 
which prevents the wishes from be- 
coming deeds, 


Currently it is fashionable in most 
parts of the East to admire the 
technological attainments of the 
West, to follow the West in methods 
of production and business and to 
exalt the notions of speed and new- 
ness which go with these aspects of 
western life. As a result, there are 
some in the cities of the East who 
seek the admiration of the West for 
the way they have mastered its tech- 
niques and established a reasonable 
facsimile of the industrial West 
under an eastern sky. If the East 
decides to seek appreciation along 
this path it will be a long, hard 
road indeed and, even if mutual 
respect is achieved, it will be of no 
particular value to either East or 
West. It will encourage the West 
in its vices by giving them the ap- 
pearance of virtues! Fortunately 
taere is a larger school of thought 
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which, while taking something from 
the West finds much in eastern life 
worth keeping and worth appreciat- 
ing. Itissymbolized by the Japanese 
businessman who goes home from a 
modern streamlined office to change 
from western clothes into a kimono 
and sit on the tatami of his entirely 
Japanese home for his evening 
leisure. 

The Westerner who spends some 
time in the East and surveys it with 
a reasonably open mind usually finds 
much to admire, much that is supe- 
rior to its equivalent in the West or 
at least adds something to that ; but 
these “areas of appreciation” in- 
variably relate to the intangibles 
rather than to the solid material 
things of life and this undoubtedly 
makes it harder for the East to win 
a wider circle of appreciation in the 
West. At the same time this fact, 
taken together with the present ex- 
tensive introduction of western 
ideas and methods into the East, 
makes the task more urgent. It is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that, if the present one-way flow of 
appreciation continues, the East may 
lose ( or lose its own appreciation of ) 
some of the most valuable elements 
of its life before the West has had 
time to “ find them good. ” 

In the fields of religion, philoso- 
phy and the arts—to name only 
three—the East has much to teech 
the West, much that the West 
` should not only appreciate but also 
needs to learn and implement in its 
own life to offset the ill effects on 
human individuals of high-speed in- 
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dustrial lite in big cities. For if the 
individual in the East cften seems 
to be in danger of starvation, misery 
or death because of popu ation pres- 
sure end low living staadards his 
brother in the West is no less in 
danger of losing his sani-y and his 
soul in his passion to possess and his 
craze forthe new. When he matter 
is seen in this light it bezomes the 
positive duty of the East to make its 
virtues better known to the West, 
The Est still enshrines in-its way of 
life and in its thought valies which 
the West has almost forgotten, 
certainly “ de-valued, ” Lut which 
it must eventually reclaim: 

During the last ro years or so the 
countrizs of the East have been per- 
suaded that they are materially 
backward and in need of tie help of 
the West. This has resu.ted in a 
flow of Easterners to the West ; un- 
dergraduates, graduates, te -hnicians, 
farmers, politicians and ctuers have 
gone to the West to acqui e knowl- 
edge and some admiratior for the 
elements of western life which will 
help them to improve tke material 
condition of their own countries. 
At the same time there aas been 
some movement of mate-ials and 
technical experts in the opposite 
direction. This condition >f affairs 
suggests an answer to the question 
of how io educate the We t to ap- 
preciate the East and, incHentally, 
says something about the question 
of where to do it. 

Can the East persuade the West 
that it is, say, spiritually Eackward 
and must seek its salvatioa in the 
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East? There are already nany pes- 
ple in the West who would agree that 
there is a spiritual slumo in their 
world but most of them, 1: searching 
for a comparison, would Icok to their 
own past rather than -o another 
part of the contemporary word. 
Eut there are also some in the West 
‘who, having stcdied or lived in or 
visited the East, have discovered 
that, in so far as the deenest thirgs 
of life are concerned, tbey are Lut 
learners in the East, no matter what 
their attainments are in the West. 
These people are already convinced 
that, in part at least, they must 
seek their personal salvation in the 
East. This fact points tc the-seccnd 
stage of the answer to the quest.cn 
“ How?” This, too, parallels waat 
is already hdppening in the opposite 
direction in other spheres of life. 
‘Somehow, East and West must bring 
into being a larger and more œn- 
‘sinuous flow than there nas been so 
‘far of people, young people in partic- 
ular, from West to East to see and 
learn at first hand. In this case, it 
is-not those concerned with the 
material néeds of life who must 
journey abroad but mer of relig_on, 
-philosophers, psychologists, wrizers 
and artists and others wio are work- 
ing in the areas of western life 
which can be revitalized by a greater 
-knowledge and appreciation of the 
-rich heritage of the East. ; 

This.is no simple matter tc be 
achieved overnight. O1amuncane 
level, modern communications Lave 
reduced the barriers of space and 
time between West and East but the 
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cost barrier remains to daunt all but 


‘afew. At another level, a variety 


of prejudices and myths which 
discourage travel from West to East 
‘must be dissolved. Again, somehow 
there must be born in the West the 
view that, for a percentage of the 
population, travel and study in the 
East is a necessary part of education. 
And, by no means least, the West 
will have to be gently persuaded 
that it is just not good enough ‘to 
siudy the East in the languages of 
the West. This matter of language 
suggests at Jeast one way in which 
the :East can work in the West to 
‘secure greater appreciation and pave 
the way for this eastward flow. ‘In 
Australia’s oldest university at the 
present time an undergraduate want- 
ing to study languages can choose 
‘from Latin, Greek, French, German, 
dtalan, Hebrew and possibly Arabic. 
‘A few yeats ago he could also tackle 
Chinese or Japanese if he wished 
‘but first Chinese was dropped and, 
at the end of 1952, Japanese also 
ceased to.be taught. The reason 
seems to have been a combination 
of shortage of funds plus the aca- 
demic affection of Australia for the 
languages- of the rather remote 
West. The study of-eastern history 
is in only a slightly better state and 
yet Australia is surrounded’ by the 
countries of the East. If eastern 
governments and interested parties 
would give more tangible encourage- 
ment to the study of their languages 
in the West-there would be no lack 
of western students eager to dis- 
cover, through: language, - eastern 
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literature and thought. 

If and when it becomes possible 
for more students from the West to 
visit the East for study—perhaps at 
the East’s expense—a test of lan- 
guage might well be the best way of 
finding the right candidates. For 
some years yet it will be safe to as- 
sume that the western student who 
chooses to try to learn Chinese or 
Japanese or Hindi in preference to 
French or German or Italian is al- 
ready an enthusiast for things east- 
ern and certain to profit by study at 
first hand. The possibility of such 
an opportunity would itself en- 
courage more students to turn to 
eastern languages. And, when the 
student arrives in the East, let his 
life and studies be among people 
rather than things, the usual rather 
than the odd, the present rather 
than the past. The West needs 
more people with a broad human 
knowledge of the East quite as much 
as it needs the special studies of 
historians, anthropologists and stu- 
dents of comparative religion. And 
it is the former rather than the latter 
who can diffuse appreciation of the 
East over a wide area in the West. 

Already in the West there are 
various individuals and organiza- 
tions that help to create interest in 
and appreciation of the East. But 
it is not good for the East to rely too 
much on such activities, because 
western organizations and people 
do not always possess the authority 
which will secure wide acceptance of 
their statements. Similarly, it is 
not wise to assume that people from 
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the East who are studring in the 
West will automatica:l- do much 
to maze Westerners admÈe the East. 
These students and travellers, be- 
cause they are in the West, conform 
to western ways of lif to some 
degree (and some are eager to do 
so) and the Westerner 5 far more 
interested in seeing how well or how 
badly the visitor can £t in than in 
trying to imagine what the same 
persor is like at home. Moreover, 
lazy people in the West ere inclined 
to claim that they can lezrn all they 
need tə know of the East from visit- 
ing students to relieve themselves of 
any responsibility of seekng knowl- 
edge Ly more arduous paths. But 
any contact between East and West 
on a p2aceful basis is of value ( not 
least the contact by the wuotten word 
through magazines with an irterna- 
tional circulation ) and tae central 
line of argument here is aot meant 
to deride such contact in any way. 
Finally, with our parzi:ulaz need 
of them almost at an eid, some- 
thing should be said akout these 
genera] terms *‘ East ” anc “ West.” 
In the West we have beccme so ac- 
customed to casting all tue nations 
of Asia into a single lunp called 
“the East” that it came as some- 
thing cf a shock to az least one 
Westerner to hear a stucent from 
Thailand describe his varied personal 
attitudes to people of ctaer Asian 
countries. It is by no means un- 
usual for an ordinary citizen in the 
West to proceed from the :ctions of, 
say, a single Japanese, =o a con- 
demnation not only of all Japanese 
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but of all Asians! In the East also, 
the western visitor sometimes finds 
himself suffering for the sins of some 
other visitor with whom he has no- 
thing in common’ except perhaps 
blue eyes! The general t2rms are 
convenient but it will be a step ir 
the right direction when we discarc 
them ; ceasing to think of a worlc 
of two parts and applying our ap- 
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preciative feelings first to races and 
ultimately letting them fow back 
and forth in the warmer air of in- 
dividual human relations. Educat- 
ing an Englishman to appreciate a 
Japanese or a Frenchman to appre- 
ciate an Indian sounds both more 
congenial and more capabie of real- 
ization and carries its own message 
of individual responsibility. 

Bruce FINDLOow 


WORLD FHILOSOPHY 


Prof. Satis Chandra Chatterjee, in 
his presidential address before the 1953 
Baroda Session of the Indian Fhilosc- 
phical Congress, ‘‘ The Basis of World 
Philosophy,” suggested linas of ap- 
proach to the reconciliation of Eastern 
and Western thought. Western phi_- 
osophy was interested in ths study of 
the external world, Indian meté- 
physics, in seeking within fcr the real- 
ity of the world and of the ndividual. 
Experience and reason were relied cn 
by Western philosophy; the Indian 
stressed the place in philosophy of 
spiritual experience or intuition, 
though it was not the whole of pii- 
losophy. Whereas each Western meta- 
physical system claimed to be the 
whole truth regarding reality, Eastern 
philosophers accorded to ezch systen 
a particular order of valid.ty. Some 
Eastern concepts were paralleled in 
Western philosophy, but nət the in- 
personal absolute of Advaita Vedanta. 

Professor Chatterjee suggested for 
bridging the gulf the recognition that 
Reality was many-sided and Truch 
manifold, that alternative ¢tandpoints 


resulted in different philosophical 
systems and that the physical world is 
one of several orders of reality, others 
being waking ; dreaming ; deep, dream- 
less sleep; and the transcerdental ex- 
perience of iuriya. He proposes Indian 
philosophy’s developing the “phi- 
losophy of the absolute as a dynamic, 
living reality manifested ir the world 
of matter, life and mind, ” as set forth 
by Sri Aurobindo and Lr, Radha- 
krishnan, and the extension of Western 
philosophy to the study of the spiritual 
world. 

Professor Chatterjee would have 
more study in East and West of the 
samskaras, traits unaccounted for by 
heredity or environment, ascribed by 
many Indian philosophers to prior 
births. He calls for clarifying the law 
of Karma and such empirical study of 
it as is possible. Ethical thinkers 
everywhere could profit from the re- 
commended “ psychological study and 
philosophical justification of the ideal 
of self-realization through disinterested 
action ’’ and from accepting ahimsa as 
a cardinal virtue. 


E.M. H. 


INDIA AND THE COMMONWEALTH 
[In this article Shri Janki Nath Bhat, M.A., Lecturer in Hstory at the 
University of Mysore, points out clearly why India decided to reta n her mem- 


bership in the Commonwealth and the good that has resulted fror the special 
status given to the Republic of India.—EDb.] 


In 1947 when the partition of 
the Indian sub-continent’ into two 
dominions : India and Pakistan, was 
made it was believed by many that 
India would definitely break away 
from Britain and the Common- 
wealth. But strangely enough, 
every year since then has seen her 
more and more closely wedded to the 
Commonwealth countries in sp:te of 
the fundamental differences sh2 has 
with some of them, like South Arica. 
The change in India’s attitude after 
winning independence becomes less 
surprising if one keeps in minc the 
history of the policy of the Indian 
National Congress, the ruling party 
now and the predominant political 
force before independence. The 
Congress, for a time, had been ask- 
ing Britain for Dominion Status. for 
India. Unfortunately the reluc- 
tance of the British Government to 
grant it, the long time it took to 
part with power and its repressive 
measures, made the Congress leaders 
very bitter. A resolution was pass- 
ed by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee in 1929 which was sclely 
directed towards “ Purna Swaraj,”’ 
complete independence, and which 
envisaged no link with the Common- 
wealth. But even then, under the 
influence of Mahatma Gandhi, the 


Congress was prepared to accept 
Dominion Status, In 1931, while 
addressing the second se sion of the 
Round Table Conference, Mahatma 
Gandhi said :— 


I have aspired—I still a pire—to be 
a citizen, not in an Empi e, but in a 
Commonwealth; in a partnership if 
possible... but not a partnership super- 
imposed upon one natior sy another. 
Hence you find here that tie Congress 
claims that either party {sould have 


` the right to sever the counexion, to 


dissolve the partnership.} 


This was later followed however, 
by a period of opposition to even 


.Dominion Status by the Congress. 


On December 13th, 1945, Pandit 
Nehru moved a resolutian in the 
Indian Constituent Assemoly which 
stated that the Constitveat Assem- 
bly declared its firm ard solemn 
resolve to proclaim Inda as an 
independent sovereign Republic. 
After independence it became, there- 
fore, uncertain as to whether she 
would or would not contnue to be 
a member of the Common vealth. 
In April 1949, the Prime Ministers 
of all zhe Dominions heH a Con- 
ference at London to dzcide the 
position of India which was about 
to declare herself a Repcblic. At 
the Corference India made her posi- 
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tion clear. Eirst, she was firmly 
resolved to have a Republican Con- 
stitution. Sesoadly, anc this was 
what was rather unexp2cted, she 
desired to retadn her assoc ction with 
the other nations of tae British 
Commonweelth. 

It would oe interesting z0 discuss 
here the cons derations which must 
have caused India to somewhat un- 
expectedly express the wish to retain 
membership in the Commonwealth. 
There were dcth advantages and 
disadvantages involved. The dis- 
advantages Deng, perhaps, more 
obvious than the advanteges. First 
of all, it was ccmmonly kelieved at 
that time that membership in the 
Commonwealth would entail a cur- 
tailment of sovereignty, in spite of 
the Balfour declaration which ac- 
knowledgec <h2 comple<e indepen- 
dence of the Dcminions. Second, it 
seemed to b2 going against the de- 
finitely declared “ neutre] ” Foreign 
Policy of Indiz, for it was assumed 
that the lir.k with the Eritish Com- 
monwealth vo.ld mean :ndia’s lean- 
ing towards the Ang o-American 
bloc. Thicd, Britain -was still a 
colonial power, and suck connection 
would imp-y a countenancing of her 
colonial comtr>l over Malaya and 
other colonics, at a time when most 
of these were looking ic India for 
leadership. Fourth, Br.tain’s racial 
policy in Soatu Africa and her dis- 
crimination against South Africans 
of Indian crizin had een a sore 
point since tne time Garchiji had led 
his non-v.o ert movement against 
the South African Government. 
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Finally, considering the bitter rela- 
tions between India and Pakistan 
and Britain's chilly attitude towards 
India in Kashmir (for this was the 
time when the British delegation in 
the UNO did much to side-track the 
complaint of India against Pakistan 
for the latter’s complicity with the 
raiders in Kashmir), was not en- 
couraging. Added to all this, Mr. 
Churchill’s open partiality for Paki- 
stan and his vehement speeches in 
the House of Commons in favour of 
British intervention in Hyderabad, 
after having asserted that he had 
“not become the King’s first minis- 
ter to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire, ” did a great 
deal towards making the position of 
the Indian leaders very difficult. 

On the other hand there were 
many advantages which the people 
in India, who were strongly decrying 
membership in the Commonwealth, 
were apt io overlook. India was 
dependent, to a great extent, on 
British personnel in the Indian Navy 
and the Indian Air Force. Britain 
was then, as it is now, the chief 
country with which India had for- 
eign trade. Also Britain’s war debt 
to India tended to tie India to the 
sterling bloc; and British shipping, 
banking, marine insurance, and 
investments were important factors 
in Indian economic life. Above all, 
India was afraid that severing her 
relations with the Commonwealth 
would enhance the economic posi- 
tion of Pakistan with Britain to 
the detriment of India. 

The feeling of some that associa- 
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tion in the Commonwealth would 
mean curtailment of sovereignty for 
India was dispelled by the reassuring 
statement that had been made by 
Britain in June 1947, that the Indian 
Constituent Assembly was free to 
decide whether India wanted to re- 
main in the Commonwealth or leave 
it. And it was finally felt that, on 
the whole, the balance of advantage 
was on the side of India’s continued 
membership in the Commonwealth. 


It should not be forgotten that al- 
though Britain, for various reasons, 
was intent upon persuading India 
to continue membership, she had 
also to face an anxious time. It 
was not without hesitation that she 
agreed to the special status given 
to India in the Commonwealth. 
Commenting on this The New States- 
man and Nation, (April 23, 1949), 
asserted that there were two diffi- 
culties likely to be created by the 
decision :— l 

The first is that of stretching an 
already tenuous constitution until it 
dissipated itself into thin air. The 
second is that of creating a special 
status for India which might lead first 
to a special status for Pakistan and 
Ceylon, and then to a special status 
for South Africa, until finally the 
Commonwealth was nothing but a 
congeries of special cases. 

This opinion was shared by a num- 
ber of people in England, and, 
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among the members of th- Common- 
wealth, Australia was not particular- 
ly well disposed towards the new 
arrangement. But, on “hke whole, 
the decision was approve I by most 
of those concerned. It received 
strong support from one most un- 
expect2d source, Mr. Chu chill, who 
commenting on the decisixa said :— 

I fee. that the tides of th= world are 
favourable to our voyage. The pres- 
sure oi dangers and duties that are 
shared in common by all of ts in these 
days may well make new hemmonies in 
India and, indeed, with lar= parts of 
Asia. We may also see cening into 
view an even larger synthe of states 
and nations. * 

Time has proved, we tank, that 
the special status given to India 
has made the CommonweeéLh all the 
stronger ; and India has b2=n realiz- 
ing how wise it was not to Freak her 
connection with it, even it the face 
of greet provocation fron within 
and without. The great ressage of 
Smuts—that grand old mat of South 
Africa—is growing clearer with the 
passage of time. He is rerorted to 
have said that the Commc—wealth’s 
contribytion of human <alities: 
such as balance, moderatxn, good 
sense, good humour and air-play 
is of a very special caracter. 
They are worth more than scores 
of divis.ons. 

JANKI Nata BHAT 


2? New Lanka, Vol. III, No. 2, p. 14: “ Commonwealth Unity.” 


THE WAY OF. THE CYNICS 
[ This short article has a message—not especially and only for the India 
of today, influenced by the pleasure-lovinzg West, but for the world as a whole 
surfeited with the attractions of hedonism. Shri S. K. Ramachandra Rao of 
the Institute of Science at Bangalore has Jone well to point to the message of 
-frugal living which stresses the inportarce of ponos, tapas, the polishing and 
mellowing of mind by abhJasa and vatragra—Practice and Detachment.—ED. ] 


The emphasis on virtue as’ an 
essential ingredient of human happi- 
.ness is universal, but tke fact taat 
simplicity is a form of virtue is not 
so unreservedly accepted. Nations 
differ on this point. Irdia, for in- 
stance, has for ages adrered to the 
doctrine that simplicity is the equi- 
valent of godliness. Ir the West, 
however, philosophy generally is 
regarded as more intel ectual taan 
practical or humane; and apparently 
simplicity signifies litt excepi in 
academic ethical discussions. The 
western zeal for a “richer, feller 
life” is usually traced to the vigor- 
ous worldly philosophy of the leter, 
pleasure-loving Greeks, who were 
the intellectual forerunrers of west- 
ern civilization. The Greeks vere, 
no doubt, prosperous in most re- 
spects and looked on if with a gay 
smile of irrepressible optimism. But 
they were certainly not oblivious of 
the part of simplicity m conduring 
to happiness: Socrates himself was 
a classical example of frugality ; and 
it is interesting to note that one of 
his followers, Antisthenes, lead a 
band of enthusiasts inspired by his 
life and teachings wko pursued a 
simplicity which verged on asceti- 
cism. Although they were rever 


_ self-indulgent men. 


very popular, being regarded at 
first, perhaps, as queer and eccentric 
specimens who never completely 
succeeded in their mission, their 
-deals have guided for centuries the 
-ootsteps of many an earnest human 
Deing. 

The Grecian devotees of the 
simple life were called Cynics, pos- 
sibly connoting their admiration for 
the mode of life of the dog in con- 
trast to that of pleasure-loving and 
In dogs. it is 
said, they perceived four great vir- 
tues: indifference as to their way of 
life, absolute disregard for public 
opinion, guarding the person and 
property of whoever trusts them 
and discrimination between iriends 
and foes. These Cynic philosophers, 
with a strange fortitude, resolved to 
emulate these virtues: pleased with 
whatever might come their way, 
going about barefoot, eating and 
making love in public, wandering 
about at all seasons of the year with 


the barest minimum of garments, 


eschewing shame and dignity, regard- 
less of censure Or praise and guard- 
ing the tenets of their philosophy 
with unswerving fidelity. Content- 
ment and cool equanimity were 
their watchwords. The perversilies 
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- for they never 
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of fortune never perplexed them, 
sought fortune. 
Suffering and privation they endur- 
ed without a murmur and even 
gladly welcomed them for the school- 
ing they gave in the hard ascetic 
discipline. They are said to have 
admired in Socrates the spirit of 
endurance, in Diogenes the spirit of 
utter indifference, in Crates con- 
tinence and in Zeno hardihood. 
Heracles with his courage and vital- 
ity, endurance and adventure, was 
their hero, 


This Cynic philosophy was made. 


popular by Diogenes of Sinope, 
wkom Plato described as ‘‘ Socrates 
gone mad.” He was in fact a pupil 
of Antisthenes, who was the pupil 
of Socrates. 
edging inspiration from Socrates, 
singled out mainly the master’s 
simplicity of life and made that the 
dogma of his school. His rule of life 
was asceticism; his gospel was to 
shed the artificialities of convention, 
tradition, fashion and passion from 
human life so as to make it more 
natural. After all, life belongs to 


nature and therefore should be lived 


according to nature. He cursed 
politics, admired liberty, and pro- 
claimed himself a “ citizen of the 
world.” His mission in life was to 
alter the current modes of living by 


instituting the practice of virtue in. 


place of pleasure-seeking in the 
scheme of men’s lives, Crates was 
the most famous of his disciples. He 
was heir to great wealth but gave it 
up in preference for a Cynic’s simple 
life. “ Like Heracles, ” he declared, 


Diogenes, in acknowl-. 


“I march and fight against lusts... 
I am the deliverer of mankind and 
healer of men’s woes ”’ Plutarch 
tells us that Crates ‘passed his 
whole life jesting and laughing, as 
thovgh on a perpetizl holiday.” 
Crates characterized Eimself as a 
scout of God, a schoolmaster of 
humanity, a citizen cf the lands of 
obscurity and poverty impregnable 
to fortune, perfectly free and there- 
fore absolutely happy. 

A pupil of Crates wzs Zeno, cele- 
brated for his- riddles. As a Stoic 
he furthered the Cyn:> philosophy 
and propounded its e:kkical doctrine 
by the Socratic methcc. He defined 
the end of human lite as ‘‘ life in 
acccrdance with nature,” which is 
tantamount to saying Efe in accord- 
ance with virtue, z.¢., vith frugality, 
continence, simplicity and endur- 
ance. He used logic zo show how 
the Cynic ideals agreec with macro- 
cosmic principles. Ariston, also a 
Cynic, differed from Zeno in that he 
stressed a life of “ complete indif- 
ference to everything D=tween virtue 
and vice’’; he equated philosophy 
with ethics. Normalh, we find per- 
sons being trained, by zhemselves or 
by cthers, to play certzin rôles and 
specialize in certain cheracter-parts ; 
but philosophy should train a per- 
son to enact well any vôle assigned » 
to him. In other worčs, one should 
be < Cynic to occupy gay station in 
life with equanimity end efficiency, 

Cynicism, by emptesizing asceti- 
cism, tended to turn the enthusiast’s 
mind away from wor ily pursuits, 
and sometimes even frm social and 
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civic obligations; it also instilled an 
aversion for the wealthy class. 
Diogenes was exiled and he relished 
this independence : it was Fe who 
coined the expression ‘‘ kosmo- 
polites ” to denote world-citizenship. 
With this international outlcok, in- 
difference to the factors of social 
and communal solidarity, ard con- 
tempt for conventions, the Cynics 
alienated the sympathy of the ruling 
class as well as ihat of the aristo- 
crats. In due course, by theend of 
the third century, the movement 
had faded out, although its basic 
ideas were absorbed and assimilated 
by Stoicism. 

In the following we find an elegant 
apologia for the benefits of virtue as 
set forth in Cynicism : Actual life is 
more important than intellectual 
adventures: it is the busiress of 
philcsophy as of science, not to ar- 
range our thoughts or develop tal- 
ents, but to help us to lead happy 
lives. Men, in their folly, mistake 
pleasures for happiness. Pleasures 
(hedane) forge for us fetters and 
make us slaves of impulses ard con- 
ventions ; in the end grief is tre out- 
come. Virtue, on the other hand, 
delivers us from sorrow and in this 
lies happiness. Virtue therefore 
should be our objective. Tke path 
of virtue is hard and demands self- 
restraint, discipline and the power 
of endurance. Unremitting ponos, 
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roughly equivalent to the Sanskrit 
lapas (mortification ), is an indis- 
penszble aid to virtue. Ponos and 
hedone are eternal opposites : most 
men choose the latter for it is easier 
to do so and it gives an immediate 
illusion of happiness; but wise men 
always choose the former for the 
satisfaction it gives is unshaken by 
vicissitudes. Mental equipoise must 
never be made to depend upon phys- 
ical comforts, for, upon loss of the 
latter the former would be lost too. 
Men must learn to be independent 
arid self-reliant. This requires prac- 
tice, zoil, and the will to achieve and 
in this virtue consists. Virtue is its 
own reward and sure happiness 
(endcaimonia ) radiates from it nat- 
urally. i 
All this reads like a chapter Írom 
Indian philosophy. What was but 
one minor schcol of thought in 
Greece has been our national genius, 
But the rising tide of the mundane 
ideology of our contemporary civi- 
lization appears to be enveloping 
Indian life and we stand close to the 
loss of our souls. The thought that 
from the robust, prosperous and 
pleasre-loving Greeks there arose a 
cry cf discontent and a feeling of 
distrust for worldly abundance 
should be for us opportunely in- 
structive. How would it profit us 
if we gained everything else and in 
the process lost ourselves ? 
S. K. RAMACHANDRA Rag 


THE PLACE OF PHILOSOPHY IN 
NATIONAL LIFE 


[ Shri Devabrata Sinha of Calcutta University has mace a very useful 
suggestion to modern India in this thought-provoking article.—ED. ] 


It was Karl Marx who declared: 
‘Philosophers have interpreted the 
world in different ways, but the 
point is to changeit.” This fateful 
remark of Marx is a standing chal- 
lenge to the world of philosophy. 
It is the philosopher who, in all 
ages, has taken the greatest liberty 
with the mind in constructing a 
total view of things and beings, and 
in judging their meaning and value. 
Thus, through its adventure in ideas, 
philosophy has enjoyed Olympian 
heights and revered appreciation. 
But, on the other hand, currents of 
criticism from without and within 
flow against it. The utility of philos- 
ophy in the concrete life of society 
has been questioned and radically 
challenged, as it is in the statement 
mentioned above. 

For a basis, however, in our en- 
quiry into the rôle of philosophy in 
the social life of a nation, we must 
ascertain the definite import of 
“philosophy.” The same word 
seems to stand for divergent types 
of mental and spiritual activities, 
varying from mystical contempla- 
tion to the hard dialectical process 
of arguing. Let us not linger over 
the host of academic and semi- 
academic definitions. To put it very 
broadly, philosophy is the total 
interpretation of human experience. 


And, as such, it is a critical study of 
the fundamental principles of under- 
standing. It is neitker a collection 
of facts or a description of events, 
nor is it the airy flight of imagina- 
tion or heavenly revelations ! 

So, one thing is certain: Philoso- 
phy is primerily an intellectual 
activity. The spirit of enquiry is 
deep in the recesses of man’s nature. 
Man is obliged by the demand 
of his nature to think and reflect. 
Thus he seeks to understand the 
nature of the cosmos, the meaning 
of existence, the value of the human 
individual and the destiny of life. 
And this intellectual urge for truth 
finds its expression through the 
systematic enquiry which is the dis- 
cipline known as philosophy. 

But it is no wonder that such a 
study should tend to be abstract, if 
not vague, in spite of its universality 
and catholicity. It is this pre-emi- 
nently abstract character of the sub- 
ject, added to by its subtle delibera- 
tions often ending in unfamiliar 
results, that has invited the chief 
criticism of its social value and 
efficacy. 

Yet, with all its abstraction, phi- 
losophy inevitably finds a place in 
the scheme of human life. Man has 
realized, as Socrates declared long 
ago, that an unexamined life is not 
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worth living. Thu , we are {riven 
to the consideration of values. Life 
is not all a summation of meaning- 
less facts, but it 5 complet2 only 
with reference to < purpose and a 
whole. Philosophy is there to co- 
ordinate ends and thus to zive a 
mearing to life by s:ttingit in a per- 
‘spective. The fact.amassed py sci- 
ence through ana.ytical methods 
require evaluation sy philosophy, 

Now, from all ihese considera- 
tions, it should b- clear that the 
possibility of philosophy need not be 
disputed. What we need to examine 
is the value of phiosophy far com- 
„munity life. It is true that so far 
as philosophy impl es a way of look- 
ing at things—maybe, sub specte 
eternitatis—a certain attitude, it 
would find a place in society. But 
what puts philosophy to the test is 
the social reference. Two questions 
seem to arise in this conmection: 
first-y, has philosomhy been iategral- 
ly connected to = social organiza- 
tion, and, secondly. what is -he rôle 
that philosophy is likely to play or 
is expected to play within thescheme 
‘of a modern socie! organization ot 
-mocern nation’s lim? The arswer tc 
the first question would go a long 
way towards me: ing the second 
For mankind can aardly be believec 
to have changed <undamenzally ir 
‘its essential behav.our; and hence. 
a review of the past of mankinc 
could certainly g ve us a <lue to- 
_wards estimating tze order cf things 
.in the present as well as in the 
future. 

To look at the « uestion ai to how 
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far philosophy has been integrally— 
not incidentally or superficially— 
connected with a social organization : 
what strikes us at the outset is that 
it is pre-eminently a cultural pursuit. 
For a philosophy embodies the fun- 
damental insights and inspirations 


-of a people, their deeper faiths and 


their peculiar attituce towards life— 
all that goes to mark the peculiar 
genius of the group of human beings. 
This is, indeed, the larger sense of 
the term, which is: “the unseen 
foundation on which the structure 
of civilization rests, ” as Dr. Radha- 
krishnan points out. In this respect, 
philosophy may be looked upon as 
reflecting the spirit of a nation, as 
nurtured through the course of its 
history. Again, to set up a scheme 
of values is no Jess important for 
the metaphysician than to reflect 
upon the reality of things and to 
find out their essence. Of course, 
every community has its own set of 
values, woven into the mass of its 
common beliefs and social habits. 
A nation carries, more or less uncon- 
sciously, the congezies of its ideals 
of life which constantly need con- 
scious evaluation. Thus, the ends 
of life involved instinctively in the 
life of a people have to be expressly 
formulated and systematically inter- 
preted, if they are to remain effec- 
tive. Moreover, the system or 
scheme of values that is evolved by 
a nation’s life is in need of readjust- 
ment according to the changing 
demands of times. Mankind, it 
seems, tends to be involved in an 
unmeaning accumulation of facts 
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andinformation. On the other hand, 
there is the other extreme of senti- 
mental flights. And it is for philos- 
ophy to seek a harmony between 
facts gathered and ideal aspirations 
cherished, by synthesizing the two 
in a coherent system of ideas which 
it constructs and in terms of which 
every element of experience is sought 
to be interpreted. Thus, the phi- 
losopher stabilizes human and social 
values by vindicating the funda- 
mental significance they bear. 

Our approach to philosophy must 
be somewhat clarified at this stage. 
Philosophy is not to be regarded 
merely as an intellectual abstrac- 
tion. A system of rational inter- 
pretation of thé “ First Principles ” 
should be understood in a specific 
context, that is, in relation to time 
and place. The index of man’s 
intellectual endeavour can hardly 
escape a reference to the contem- 
porary smnilteu; rather, it is to be 
regarded as embedded in the very 
stream of history ; because intellect 
does not function 1% vacuo. It 
works upon the manifold materials 
of human life that are available. 
The life of a people expresses itself 
through new ventures in judging 
things. Philosophy has been found 
to be a major force in critical phases 
of civilization because it initiates 
Gynamism in the face of stagnation 
and decadence. This is what happen- 
ed in India when the Buddha came 
upon the scene—the period when 
confusion reigned supreme in the 
world of philosophical speculation. 
Looking to ancient Greece, we come 


across a similar intellectual void in 
the negativism and scepticism of 
the Sophists followed by Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle, who integrated 
the genius of Greece and thus sta- 
bilized her national lie. Again, it 
was the philcsophic.l insight of 
Acharya Sankara in India that not 
only restored but als carried for- 
ward towards fresh -lirections the 
confused spirit of the p eople of India 
at a time when her ge tius was going 
to be torn asunder. 

Now, the questior. semains: How 
far is the rôle of phrosophy to be 
recognized in the scheme of a mod- 
err. nation’s life? In the first 
instance, the objectDdn from the 
utilitarian standpoin: is obvious. 
What good would phiosophy do to- 
wards bringing mater al benefits for 
a nation? Philosopnay can meet 
the challenge on the : trength of its 
foundation on an un ailing and, at 
the same time, eleviting level of 
life. Reflection of some kind or 
other is a need of man’s being. 
Philosophy is an esser-tial aid to life. 
Again, for a high stardard of man’s 
collective life, the fre- spirit of crit- 
ical enquiry, intellectual humility 
and open-mindedness are vitally 
necessary. And thes: mental qual- 
ities are exactly what philosophy 
implies. Philosophical orientations 
may change with char ging historical 
perspectives. But tke demand for 
philosophizing seems | kely to remain 
a potent factor making for a healthy 
order of society, theugh its forms 
and results may var” from time to 
time and from country to country. 
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The mind of a people, if it is to 
be kept dynamiczll7 alive, has to 
undergo a process. of philosophical 
discipline. The critical faculty of 
man is apt to loze its clarity and 
strength amids: the mazes that 
everyday life presents. But, phil- 
osophical training which cultivates, 
to some extent, a dispassionate and 
critical attitude -owerds things and 
events may save an individual 
as well as a nation from mental 
confusion, Such pkilosophical dis- 
cipline would, of course, mean a liv- 
ing appreciation oz tae fundamental 
philosophic trad.tior of a country. 
But it should revez amount to a 
blind adherence <o that tradition. 

The lack of a stable philosophic 
background may affect the life of a 
nation in a twofdd way. On the 
one hand, without philosophic back- 
grourd, it may terd to fritter away 
its vitality after encs that are not 
worth striving for. In these days 
of political turmoil in particular, 
when socio-political ideologies are 
rampant, people aie apt to be 
swept away from the moorings of 
their cultural trad-tion and outlook. 
Here a philosoptical training would 
come to the rescie by preserving 
individuality. Brt may not this 
attachment to the rational culture 
lead towards a narrow regimentation 
of life? The dangeris there. The 
mind of a people ma be integrated, 
but in a wrong way—through dull 
uniformity. Here azain, a philosoph- 
ical trend in national life might 
keep the critical spirit awake to 
the truth of things end free of the 


spell of indoctrination. The menat 
of fascism and other perniciot 
forms of totalitarianism that threa 
en modern man at every stage ma 
be combated. What we mean > 
that when the intellectual life of 
people is philosophically attuned, i 
creative flow can retain its virilit 
through the vicissitudes of pclitic 
fortune. 

Thus, the total integration of 
nation’s life through the progressix 
realization of a life-ideal is what v 
particularly stress. The vision « 
Plato’s Republic, Moore’s Utopia « 
even Gandhiji’s Rama-rajya may t 
realized only if the true spirit of ph 
-osophy is inculcated on a harmon 
ous and collective scale. The ment. 
sensitivity anc open-mindedne 
which philosophy implants are al: 
the sine gua non of democracy, if 
is to be worth the name. The vah 
and integrity of the human persona 
“ty is the crux ot democracy ; and 
zs for philosophy to vindicate th 
democratic heritage of man. 

It is a commonplace to brar 
dhilosophy as irrelevant to life, tl 
former dealing with the changele 
world of reality and the latter wi! 
zhe transitory world of proces 
This unfortunate dichotomy mé 
have its root in the order of tl 
Greek city state where there preva 
ed the sharp divergence betwet 
the aristocratic class, who cou 
afford philosophic speculation, ar 
the slave population to whom t. 
nobler pursuits cf life were a clos 
book. But in India, a differe 
<radition could grow, wherein t. 
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general life of the people could be 
broadly attuned to the vision of the 
philosopher. A deeper harmony be- 
tween philosophy and life, action 
and contemplation, was wrought, as 
we find it remarkably expounded in 
the Bhagavad-Gila. 

So, the scale of values behind the 
life of a people must also guide the 
affairs of the state. This is what 
Plato visualized in his ideal state, 
when he prescribed that the real phi- 
losopher rule the “ Republic.” Of 
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course, the very pcssbility of a 
Platonic “ Republic” s an open 
queszion. It may be impracticable 
at the present stage o? Fuman civili- 
zation; nevertheless, .t will remain 
an ideal for humen society to 
achieve. Man’s supreme endeavour 
will ever be directed -=owards the 
realization of an ideal social order 
where wisdom not impulse, reason 
not instinct, would ze the guiding 
stars. 

DEVaERATA SINHA 


A FINE EXAMPLE 


“Coincidence ” has brought us the 
first issues of the new volumes of The 
Adelphi, Question and the Bulletin of the 
john Rylands Library. All these have 
had distinguished careers in pursuit of 
their different, all admirable, objects. 
The Adelphi tries to mingle the writings 
of established writers with those rising 
and needing encouragement, but for 
both it sets a high standard. Onestion 
is the journal of the Present Question 
Conference, which seeks, through 
annual public discussions of questions 
of fundamental importance to our 
time, to give depth to the general 
framework of contemporary thought. 

Perhaps the Bulletin of ihe John 
Rylands Library has interest more 
specifically for the scholar but even the 
non-expert can find much to stimulate 
him. 

All these, we must specially point 
out, are published by private associa- 
tions and persons and hence are the 
fruit of spontaneous intellectual and 
artistic activity in their country. Not 
only do they flourish without govern- 
ment patronage, we should think they 
would regard such patronage with great 


misgivings. What Mr. Rcbert Newton, 
the éctor, recently caled “instigated ” 
culture never has the came cultural 
valu2 as the results of spontaneous 
cultural activity amcng the people; 
for, even if an officia’ œ semi-official 
body with plenty of morey at its dis- 
posal could produce ze ter results in 
the short run, the stif nz of indepen- 
dence in the great miss of art-loving 
people is too bitter a wize to pay. It 
is or:ly when a large n=m ber of groups, 
working with the minim ım of interfer- 
ence from official bod 25 carry on en- 
thusiastically, even wit some wran- 
gling and heated cc mroversy, that 
ideas flourish and cul a2 is enriched. 


We deeply regret thet today in India 
there is a tendency t= look to the 
Government for every -imtle thing. It is 
time that private asseciations and in- 
dividuals undertook a g eater share of 
the effort to spread knowledge and 
crit:cal works. It wil te a happy day 
when we find the spouleneous cultural 
activity of our people 2: pressing itself 
in journals comparabe o The Adelphi, 
Question and the Buen of the John 
Rylands Library. 


THE WAY OF THE TRUE DEVOTEE 


[ The home y pen-name “ Dadu ” masks one who kas been much in the 
world’s activities, bat been in them with the Indian tradition always in mind— 
that tradition wh ck teaches Low, through all the necessary work of the world, 
a true devotee caa carry a mind undeflected from its high “line of life’s medita- 
tion.” In this əssa7 “ Dadu 7 offers a simple, yet sufficient, basis on which to 
build an understanding of the path of devotion: our ineluctable sense of 
idertity. To discover the ult mate nature of human identity is also to find the 
Inner Self. But tre way is lorg and only a constant remembrance of that inner, 
universal Preseace, which “Dadu ” addresses fervently as God, will give us 


strength to walk &.—Eb. ] 


Merely repeating the name of God 
will not do: Yeu do not s2riously 
believe in His ex stence and yet you 
ever long for a vision of Him. Is 
not that the way ofa madmen? We 
shall be wrong in taking a man fora 
great devotee af God just because 
we find him shedding a tear and 
crying aloud, “C Lord, My God!” 
A man doing trat may wear the 
mask of devotior, may be thought 
much of by menr simple—ninded 
people and feel his life ble-sed on 
that account. Eu- that dces not 
necessarily prove that heisa genuine 
believer or a ferven: devotee. Devo- 
tion must be sunported and Drtified 
by a true knowledge of God’s reality, 
otherwise all derx->mstrations will be 
` but the passing erno-ion of a moment 
or rank hypocrisy. 

Thou art, O God, there zan be 
no doubt. All thimgs that I see have 
taken shape and appearance Lecause 
“Thou art.” None could have 
leaped into existence from nothing. 
Nothing can coma Dut of nothing. 
Parents, sisters acd brothers. wives 
and husbands, dzighters and sons, 


the whole host of relations and 
friends, the entire phenomenal 
cosmos, have unfolded themselves 
and assumed solidity only because 
“Thou art.” We never doubt the 
truth of their existence. They are 
pratyaksham, objects of direct sense 
perception. Says Patanjali in one of 
his aphorisms: Among valid and 
legitimate proofs are: direct per- 
ception, inferer.ce, and the words oi 
the Vedas and the Seers. 

What pity that we cannot get at 
the truth of Thy existence, O Lord. 
Thou who art the inner Self, the 
Awareness, the Existence, that holds 
and sustains and manifests—in which 
all that live and move have their 
being! Thou art in me and out- 
side of me, in land and water, sky, 
air and earth. The All-Indwelling 
and All-Encircling One, yet, alas! 
we fail to realize Thee, truest and 
most Real of all realities, we do not 
take Thee to our hearts like son or 
father | 

My mind and feelings and senses 
have a grasp and perception of ex- 
ternal objects, the things I see and 
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touch and smell; but woe is me that 
even today, at this late hour, I have 
not yet clung to that direct and 
intimate touch of Thine, transcend- 
ing all earthly bliss. Alas! that I 
have not yet taken Thee to my 
heart of hearts with the warmth 
with which I have hugged my fleet- 
ing illusions, deceptive vanities of 
the world! For this, I still drag on 
a miserable life, drifting like a ship 
without a rudder, at the mercy of 
every wind and wave. My mind 
ard senses have lulled me into a 
false dream and I have succumbed 
to a fatal infatuation like the drug- 
ged wooers of Circe. When I can 
bring myself to truly believe in 
Thee, the changing world vanishes 
from my sight. But my mind ever 
stands between Thee and me, hiding 
Thee from..my awareness. Ever 
mind throws me into the world’s 
whirlpool, where I toil and moil for 
nothing, like a bullock with bandag- 
ed eyes. To serve its own selfish 
ends, mind makes me an instrument 
of its own unholy lust and greed. 
Thus my portion is one of endless 
pain and sorrow and I have no rest 
nor peace. 

_ When one has true and firm faith 
in Thy Presence, and rapt concentra- 
tion on this, the small identities of 
the world merge in the all-engulfing 
light of Thy infinite existence as 
rivers merge in an ocean. One will 
then no longer puzzle at the cross- 
‘currents of life. The feet of the 
-devotee will become firmly planted 
in truth only when understanding 
and accepting Thy glorions Presence. 


“y 


He will pass beyord the “ear of losing 
Thee only when Fæ has firm hold on 
Thee in the heaven of Fis heart. 

If one loses Thee after a faint 
sense of Thy presence in the heart 
he may be sure tiat b meditation 
has not reached Thy ‘rue state of 
calm. But once this is achieved, is 
firm and sure by Drocess of repeated 
practice or by spontaieous grace, 
the mind will not wkolly lose its 
quiet and will be at rest even in the 
midst of the mos: tryirg ordeals. A 
thousand temptations will not then 
disturb its poise and balance. Thirst 
for worldly enjoyments will wither 
and die. The dars and nights of the 
devotee will move serenely, or un- 
touched by noise and tumult of the 
world. 

When the hea‘t is firmly fixed on 
ultimate Realit;, the devotee is 
seized with longing to live in Spirit 
alone. When he goes cut and moves 
about his eyes are ever inward 
drawn to where tiere are no 
semblances and names. He looks 
only at the essential 1ature behind 
all objects. He knows, without a 


doubt, the call of the heart and he 
takes that for his ligit and guide on 


life’s pathway. All the fetters that 
have bound his nind Zall off. Then 
he begins to see his Beloved inward- 


ly and outwardly—everywhere, as 


the Great Consciousiess, the Im- 


-mortal Self, the Immutable and In- 


destructible Truth. 

All prayers and worship and 
meditation have for their goal the 
attainment of this great Vision of 


Truth. Behind -he limited conscious- 
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ness of every individual, lies, veiled 
and coiled, the Supreme Ccnscious- 
ness and Power which, at a com- 
mand, can create, preserve and 
destroy. This power we worshid 
and name Shakti, Chandi Anna- 
purna—the Mother of worlds, th= 
spouse of Shiva, and by maay other 
names. Nature, the Great Mother, 
still stands unrevealed to those who 
hide their ligkt behind their own 
petty egos. Remove this ego, wipe 
it out and the zreat Mother will be 
manifest as  Self-Consci>usness 
Make a dedication and saczifice oT 
your ego-sense at the Mother’s feet. 
surrender yourself completely tc 
Her, and you will come back to your 
own Self, find your eternal inheri- 
tance and yorr inalienable birth- 
right. You will then be a <hannel 
for Her infinite Life-force, and all 
sense of separation from Eer will 
die, leaving one indivisible unity of 
Consciousness. 

Let us recapiculate the essentials. 
You are perfect-y aware that “ You 
are.’ The knowledge is inherent in 
Existence itself. This Existence is 
your real Being, the Self-lurinous, 
effulgent Self, the Eternal Comscious- 
ness, and all tne rest is urreality 
and nothing but vanity. This is the 
important thing to bear in m nd. 

Ignorance, th2 cause of bcndage, 
consists in the failure to understand 
this simple yet fundamental Truth, 
the eternal Self-existent Truth and 
the Consciousness that goes with it. 
All the kaleidoscopic phencmena, 
the universal dynamism, is nothing 
but the play of the mind which 
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creates countless forms of fancy and 
casts its glamour over them. ‘ The 
ignorant mind, not knowing that 
the world is only something seen by 
the mind itself, clings to the multi- 
tudinousness of external objects.” 
The senses, the mind’s own offspring, 
prone to prey on externals by the 
very law of nature, lean ard feed on 
them. Thus the mind and the senses 
turn our eyes away from and make 
us oblivious of the pure and unalloy- 
ed Consciousness which is our true 
Self. As long as the Jiva remains 
immersed in a dream and phantasy 
of his own making, he wil. be con- 
fined, cabined within his own ego. 
He has woven a network of forms 
and images, all of which are but a 
phantasmagoria of the mind, and 
has himself become entangled there- 
in. But, in fact and in reality, he 
never was in bondage, nor ever will 
be. From his standpoint this is but 
a dream and an illusion, the hal- 
lucination and disease of a fevered 
brain. 

When a man becomes firmly con- 
vinced of the divine Existence in 
his soul, he outgrows the passion 
and inertia which constitute the life 
of the ordinary mortal which, if 
heeded, drag him ultimately to ruin 
and disaster. These are ihe two 
great Asuras, the ‘' un-divine ” forces 
that beset the path of the devotee 
and his constant endeavotr is to 
deal them a death-blow. Once he 
has deposed and destroyed these 
tyrants and enthroned himself firm- 
ly in Truth, the higher powers that 
lie dormant in his. soul awaken and 
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manifest their glory. They take the 
devotee beyond the reach of dark- 
ness, fear and death to regions of 
plenary light, joy and immortal life. 
He goes beyond the slough of sorrow 
and despondency and enjoys the bliss 
of Nirvana | 
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Such is the crowning achievement 
of the great devotee, who has found 
the great Guru, and paced his life 
unreservedly at His fe:t. Of such, 
verily it is spoken in the Upa- 
nishads: ‘‘ Rare ind2ed is that dis- 
ciple, and rare also tiaz Guru. ” 

“ DADU ” 


LAMP OF MY SOUL 


Lamp of my soul, burn bravely in the dusk 
Fed with the oil of tears from out my heart, 
Shine boldly through the tangled undergrowth 


In solitude, apart. 


I have but rarely turned my weary eyes 
Inward I fear, to dwell upon your flame, 
But when the Night grew dark, the Path more step 


Repentantly I came! 


Humbly I seek and patiently I climb, 

Therefore my soul, burn bravely through the Naht, 
Take for your oil these tears from out my heart 

And guide me to God’s sight. 


HESPER LE GALLIE} N= HuTCHINSON 
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NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


CHIN2SE PHILOSOPHY * 


“Too many of vs in the West, ’ 
says the translator of these tvo portly 
volumes, “still possess the vEw-point 
described by the Chinese ph losopher 
Chuang Tzu as that of the well-frog, 
who could see only the little circle cf 
sky above hts well, and imagined this 
to te the whole world.” Thus we find 
even a notable ‘Western scholar tellinz 
us that “the Dark Ages in Europe 
brought the world to its lowest cultural 
level,” quite ignoring the fact that 
during that very period one of the most 
briliant flowerngs of humar culture 
was taking place under tbe T'ang 
dynasty in Ch.na. Now at last w2 
shall be able to see how a Chines2 
scholar who has had the advantage of 
Western training views the ptilosoph’ 
of his own coun:ry. 


The translation of Dr. Fung Yu-lan’s 
first volumes was originally published 
in China in 1937, but it has Icng been 
unobtainable in any Western country, 
and has now been reprinted with a new 
introductory section of errata and 
additional remarks. Vol. II, hare pub- 
lished in English for the first time, 
covers the ensuing period from the 2nd 
century Bc. to the early zoth century 
A.D. The scope of such a work is 
necessarily great, and the claim on the 
dust-jackets that “it remains the mos: 
complete work on the subject written 
in any language” might seem reason- 
able enough; yet in all fairness 1: 
should be pointed out that the late 
Professor Force's Geschicate de’ 
Chinesischen Pailosophte, which was 
printed in three quarto-sized volumes 
between the vears 1927 and 1038, con- 
tains nearly twize as much metter and 


has a far greater number of Chinese 
characters in its foot-notes. 


Dr. Fung gives a good, reliable 
account of Confucius and his followers, 
especially Mencius, but is less at his 
ease, as could only be expected, when 
he comes to deal with Lao Tzu, Yang 
Chu and the other early Taoists. Here 
so much is legendary or doubtful that 
a fully satisfactory chronological 
scheme has yet to be evolved. That is 
hardly an excuse, however, for the 
failure to give any adequate treatment 
to a writer and thinker of such out- 
standing quality as Lieh Tza. In his 
book the opposition between Taoism 
and Confucianism is much -ess sharp 
than in Chuang Tzu, and Confucius 
himself is treated with greater respect. 
This alone is strong evidence for the 
priority of Lieh Tzu, for it is certain 
that the gulf between the two great 
systems widened as time went on, 
Forke discusses Lieh Tzu’s work et 
considerable length, and gives good 
reasons for accepting the bulk of it as 
perfectly genuine. Dr. Fung, on the 
other hand, contents himself with the 
following foot-nete: “Lieb Tzu, a 
Taoist philosopher, probably legenc- 
ary, introduced by Chuang Tzu, and to 
whom a book called the Lieh Tzu has 
later been falsely attributed. ” 


Though the number of philosophic 
schools continued to increase during 
the so-called Period of Classizal Learn- 
ing, that is, from the 2nd century Bc, 
onward, there were proportionately 
fewer original thinkers. Of these, .per- 
haps the most notable was the Taoist 
mystic and alchemist Ko Hung, who 
lived from about 270 to 350 A.D. (the 


a A History of Chinese Philosophy. By FunG Yu-LAN. Translated by Dgrzx Boppsg. 


With Introduction, Notes, Bibliography anc Index. Vol. I: The Period of the Philosophers: 


From the Beginnings to Circa 100 3.c. (xxxiv + 455 pp. 
From the Second Century B.C. to the 20th Century A.D. 
(George Alen and Unwin, Ltd., London) 


of Classical Learning: 
783 BP. 1953. 5s.) 
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date usually given for him is too early ) 
and wrote a remarkable treatise under 
the name Pao P‘u Tzu. Forke calls 
him the most important philosophical 
thinker between the Han and Sung 
dynasties, and compares him with 
Paracelsus; yet Dr. Fung can hardly 
find room to mention him at all, and 
omits his name altogether from the 
index 


Buddhist ‘missionaries were now 
penetrating ever more deeply into 
China, while numerous Chinese pilgrims 
made the reverse journey into India in 
order to study and collect vast numbers 
of Buddhist texts for translation. For 
a long time this new religion absorbed 
the best energies of the most philosoph- 
ically minded Chinese, although many 
were baffled by the difficulties inherent 
in the doctrine of reincarnation. Near- 
est akin to Taoist ideas were the teach- 
ings of the Ch‘an sect, which appears 
to have made a deep impression on 
the Chinese. As its name implies, it 
encouraged the practice of personal 
meditation, which might in due course 
lead to the miracle of “instantaneous 
enlightenment, ” 


The T’ang dynasty, during which 
Buddhism reached its apogee, also 
witnessed a notable revival of Con- 
fucianism, largely due to the efforts of 
the great man of letters, Han Yü. 
What is usually known as Neo-Con- 


Literatures of the East: An Apprecta- 
tion. Edited by Eric B. CEADEL; In- 
troduction by A. J. ARBERRY. ( Wis- 
dom of the East Series, Jobn Murray, 
London. xiii+194 pp. 1953. 8s. 6d.) 

Delivered originally as lectures in 
Cambridge by members of the Faculty 
of Oriental Languages, this book is an 
excellent companion volume to the 
others in the series. An attempt has 
been made, and successfully, to stimu- 
late the average reader’s interest with- 
out frightening him by too severe a 
display of scholarship. The biblio- 
graphies at the end of each chapter 
are a welcome help to those in search 
of Eastern realms of gold. 


fucianism, however, was‘an intellectual 
movement that only became dominant 
in the Sung dynasty, mie than two 
centuries later. It was started by 
Chou Tun-i, who also borrowed exten- 
sively from religious Teo sm, and con- 
tinued through a line of followers 
which culminated in Clu Hsi, who 
may be said to kave syathesized the 
ideas of his predecessors into one all- 
embracing system. Her we still find 
elements of both Taoist and Buddh- 
ism, but more especial} zhe latter. In 
Chapter 14, Lu Chiu-yu_n and Wang 
Shot.-jén ( better nown = Wang Yang- 
ming) are coupled tozether rather 
surprisingly, for more tran three cen- 
turies divided them, an] they really 
have not much in common. The 
former was an opponen: of Chu Hsi, 
the latter a Ming idealis-. 


Tae philosophy of the Ch‘ing dynasty 
has been somewhat neglscted by West- 
ern students, and undestandably so, 
beceuse there is noting startlingly 
new in the doctrines propounded during 
that period. One fair v recent writer, 
K‘ang Yu-wei, will not ..t any rate be 
soon forgotten, for he «id his best to 
re-establish the fame o* Confucius on 
an enduring basis, a laacable aim which 
has already met with zscnsiderable suc- 
cess, and will doubtles. be furthered 
by the publication of ibs present work. 


LIONEL GILES 


$ 


-he Regius Professors introduction 
to Hebrew literature makes fascinat- 
ing reading; Professor Levy’s chapter 
on Persian and Mr. Cezdel’s on Japa- 
nese have a grace a-d a lightness 
entirely in keeping wth their subjects. 
By the same standards Mr. Wickens’ 
ap>raisal of Arabic literature seems a 
trie niggardly. One is indebted to 
Mr. Ceadel for his anely sis—if one may 
use so cold a word for so charming a 
poztic form—of the Aatkw, the Japa- 
nese short poem which has only 17 
syilables. And if aryone imagines 
that a katku is as easy as it sounds, I 
commend him to page 180 of the book. 


The chapter on Chirese literature is 
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more comprehensive, including as it 
does modern writezs of Chinese, than, 
for example, the zhapter om Indian 
literature, which is Zevoted exclusively 
to the years before Christ. It woulc, 
of course, be beyord the scope of this 
book to attempt anything more than 
the briefest sketch 3f a very vast field 
indeed. 


Tte reader will notice a marked 
similarity of lezend and phrase run- 
ning like a thread, slencer bui 
strong, through the chapters ; remind- 
ing him that at th= earliest dawn oi 
civilization mankini was akim. Pro- 


Stortes of Jesus By MARGARET 
BULLOUGH; illustrated by T.D GRICE. 
(Epworth Press ani Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, Loncon. 139 pp. 1953. 
6s. } 


There is nothing s 2ecially orizinal or 
distinctive about this book. Welland 
imaginatively writtcn in simple lan- 
guage suited to the 8 to I2-year-olds 
for whom it is inten:ied, it is jast an- 
other addition to @he already volu- 
minous collection of 200ks for caildren 
about the life and teaching of Jesus, 
The author’s approach is the us.al un- 
critical one of the orthodox beliaver in 
the Bible, in which Historical aad un- 
historical, material, miraculous and 
possible, jostle on2 arother in the same 
delightful but confusmmg way thet they 
do in the Bible itself, and one wonders 
how far an intelligent ro-year-old of 
today would read bere beginring to 
ask unanswerable questions. 


The Doubting Thonas Today. By 
RusseELL P. Davs. ( Philoscphical 
Library, Inc., New Yo k. 344 pp. 1953. 
$475) 

This book is for D wbting Thomas, 
not about him. Ey eiper-imposing a 
history of revelation œ an interpreta- 
tion of world history, the authcr en- 
deavours to establish shat the “Master 
Mind” has a “Master Plan ” for “the 
salvation of the wori” from some- 


fessor Arberry’s short but graceful 
Introduction is worth quotirg from :— 

To study with comprehension the litera- 
tures of the East is vastly to ircrease one’s 
horizon and enjoyment. History has repeét- 
edly shown that a renaissance of learning 
and artistic creation follows the discovery 
or reciscovety of alien cultures. 


I think it was Macaulay who said 
that a shelf of English books out- 
weigned in value all the literature of 
the East. It is heartwarming to know 
that we have travelled a long way since 
then. 


K. D. NAYAR 


Ths descriptions are vivid and give 
a clear impression of life in Palestine 
and of the environmental factors of 
peace and beauty that helped to moula 
the mind of the growing boy These. 
comb:ned with a home-life of unusual 
intimacy, a searching study o: the Old 
Testament and the conviction born at 
his baptism and confirmed by the sub- 
sequent stages of his ministry, that it 
was Lis destiny to fulfil the age-old 
hope of his race for a heaven-sent 
Messizh to be their leader and king, 
gave form and coherence to the Gospel 
which he felt it his life’s mission to 
proclaim, namely, “‘ the Good News... 
about our Heavenly Father wao loves 
us so dearly and who forgives us every-. 
thing we do wrong the moment we are 
sorry end try to do better. ” (>. 69 ) 

The charm of the book is greatly 
enhanced by T. D. Grice’s delightful 
illustrations in sepia and black. 


MARGARET BARR 


thing unstated. The master pian con- 
cerns only the Western world and 
Christianity and, while accordirg Zoro- 
aster a place in the plan, Mr. Davies 
seems z0 imply that Islam happened 
in spita of the divine plan. India, 
China, Japan, are barely mentioned 
either for their religions or in the inter- 
pretation of “ World History. ” 


Those whose doubts are about the 
exclusive claims of Christianity will 
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not have their faith restored by this 
book. Indeed it seems more likely 
that it will cause two doubts to grow 
where only one grew before, tor the 
style is difficult, there is much impre- 
cise language and use of coined phrases 
and catchwords, and there are sweep- 
ing assumptions about the very mat- 
ters which cause doubts. We are told: 

“Tf a formula which is in barmony with 
2oth century revelation were applied to its 
historical development, it should ring true. 


God is eternal, cr he does not exist at all.’’ 
(p. 13) ‘It is an inevitable ccnclusion 


More For Timothy. By Victor GOL- 
LANCZ. (Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 
London. 1953. ) 


It is impossible to do justice to this 
book in a short review. And it is 
equally impossible for this reviewer to 
write in any way critically of it. It 
has so thrilled and delighted me that 
a pæan of praise and gratitudeis more 
fitting than a critical review. 


Ranging widely over all the major 
issues that confront us today the au- 
thor is not content with easy answers. 
His book reveals an unusually keen 
mind and sensitive spirit struggling 
desperately to get down to bedrock 
and thrash out solutions to practical 
problems on the basis of eternal 
verities. 


Victor Gollancz’s background of or- 
thodox Judaism combined with a per- 
sonal devotion to Christ and his teach- 
ing give him an almost unique religi- 
ous position and one of the highest 
possible value. Firmly grounded on 
the rock of his own ancient faith his 
deeply religious spirit and questing 
mind give to his pronouncements on 
religion a universal note that will 
appeal to all readers of THE ARYAN 
Pato, He has no use whatever for a 
church that lays claim to a permanent 
monopoly of truth, and he pleads, like 
Gandhiji, that children should be 
brought up with some knowledge of 
and reverence for religions other than 
their own, 


that there should be a faa and suprerre 
purpose in creation and that this final pur- 
pose should concern man ° p.17) “But 
Christ had accepted the desiny plotted in 
the fifty-third chapter of Sxah during that 
dark right at Gethsemane.” p. 229) 

Doubting Thomas m-s unravel this 
sentence. 

Mr. Davis has some interesting 
things to say of the pre ent deficien- 
cies of Protestantism 2 America and 
his aim is a worthy ona, dut (page 8) 
“The inevitable chal 21ge remains: 
What are the facts of rel gion? ” 


Betcr FINDLOW 


Though by nature aad inclination a 
teacher, Victor Golla-cz graced the 
teaching profession on-” or two years, 
during which he provei :o disturbing- 
ly successful in getting tue boys of an 
English public schoo -o think for 
therr.selves and so bega o break away 
from the bonds of igne-ence and class 
prejudice in which the; Lad been rear- 
ed taat he found himsslf dismissed, 
and turned his talen 3 thereafter to 
the publishing of boozs mostly con- 
cern2d with the two matters which he 
believes to be of supreni practical im- 
portance for the world oi today, social- 
ism and pacifism. As æ study in ex- 
perimental pedagogics DÍ absorbing in- 
terest to all teachers I commend the 
account of his two metzoric years at 
Repton. 


Al cruelty, oppress or and injustice 
fill him with horror, as also do all 
thecries of man as a fall n or impotent 
being. He believes s premely in the 
divine spark at the hær: of humanity, 
even after having acd up, more 
honestly and searchi gy than most 
people, the challenge cf Belsen and 
Dachau, of flogging ard zapital punish- 
ment. His faith in Gzd and in man is 
courageous and insp-isg and those 
whe would like to fird out for them- 
selves how he vindica 2=it intellectual- 
ly and reveals it in am autobiography 
of singular frankness ın ] charm should 
read this book. 


MARGARET BARR 


m 
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Lady into Weman: A History of Wo- 
men from Viciorra io Elizabeth II. By 
VERA BRITTAIN. {Andrew Dakers, 
Ltd., London. xv+256 pp. 105. 
15S. } 

Vera Brittain has chosen = subject 
which none but she could present so 
convincingly: che transmutation of 
lady into woman during the past fifty 
years. She does not confine herself to 
the suffregette movement of Mrs. Pan- 
khurst in Britain, but descr.bes the 
efforts of womer in Asia, South Africe 
and America to emancipate themselves 
Ours is a convulsive age of transitior 
in which social customs have collapsec 
more switly thai1in the past. Whatir 
quieter times took centuries today 
happens in a single generation. 


In so far as har facts and personal- 
ities are concerned, Miss Brittain is 
impeccable. We certainly would not 
question her estimate of Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, who aas proved thet a wo- 
man can remain for years at the top 
of the theatrical profession without 
sacrificing personal fulfilment as wife 
and mother. Nor do we thirk Miss 
Brittain «unpatriotic for being wiser 
than Mrs. Pankhurst and for2seeing, 
as did Olive Schreiner in South Africa, 
that respect for reason was unlikely to 
prevail in milita-y societies. But we 
do think that she goes too far in as- 
suming that compassion, forebzarance 
and concern for individual Bfe are 
feminine cualities in conflict wizh mas- 


The Touering Wave By B K MALLIK. 
(Vincent Stuart, London. 226 p>. 1953. 
15s.) 

To many readers, Mr. Mallik’s arable 
—a prophecy, allegory, what you will— 
may seem unnecessarily obscure. They 
are hereby exhorted to persevere 
through its tortuous fantasy :or the 
sake of the precious truths emoedded 
init. The “story,” ostensibly told at 
some unspecified date in the distant 
future, is of a dream. a vision and a 
search; and the moral underlying the 
story is tLat history is not the clash 
between reality and illusion bat the 


culine achievement. These qualities 
have nothing whatever to do with sex. 


Few men of sensibility would dis- 
agres that 

As Mrs. Pankhurst and Maude Royden per- 
ceive], war violates a profound biological 
urgein women The woman wh > shouts fur 
war, "vhatever her temporary gain, has been 
perverted by propaganda from her natural 
impulse to create and to save 

But it has occurred to more than one 
male, including Tolstoy and Mahatma 
Gandhi, that men who shout for war 
have been equally perverted by propa- 
ganda. 


Miss Brittain has written a very 
readable history of women in the 2oth 
century, She rightly claims that it is, > 
in effect, tLe history of the human race. 
But she seems to have forgctten that 
ladies have become emancipated wo- 
men before—in ancient Iidia and 
Egypt, and in certain African negro 
tribes. It would make an interesting 
further study to find out why they 
* reverted, ”’ 


Perhaps the truth is that feminine 
emancipation is not enough. Not mere- 
ly lacies require emancipating, but the 
minds of all individuals, whether male 
or female. Until that happens, neither 
sex will be free to create that peaceful 
and intelligent society which Miss 
Brittain envisages, and which might 
best de described as the evolution of 
Man into Human Being. 


DENNIS GRAY STOLL 


recurrent clash between different types 
of illusion, 

The philosopher claimed that the Hindu, 
the Jew and the Greek as types stcod out in 
what we call history for all time... If the 
Greek as an individualst emphasized indi- 
vidualizy, he could not possibly egree with 
the Hindu who spurned individvality and 
emphasized unity. And both of them were 
sure to disagree with the Jew or the Christian 
who spurned both individuality and un'ty 
and empbasized comrmunity.... 

In other words, men are parochial 
in the_r loyalties and allegiancas ; there 
canno: bea variety of conflicting truths 
but only one absolute truth, and the 
quest for this is the book’s majcr theme. 
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The people of the Search see that 
the illusory subjects of conflict : justice, 
equality, or whatever—bring no reali- 
zation; and they accordingly evolve a 
new code of ethics, the ethics of mutual 
abstention. This is the essence of Mr. 
Mallik’s message. It is hardly new: 
Mr. Mallik himself says that if Con- 
fucius, Lao-Tze and Buddha were alive 
today, all three “ would be in perfect 
agreement with the ethics of mutual 
abstention.” Nevertheless he works 


Indian Foods and Nutrilion. By 
MILDRED McKIE KEITHAEN, M.D. 
( Author, Kodaikanal, Madras. 154 pp. 
and edition. 1953. Re. 1/8) 

This little book is wonderfully prac- 
tical, offering valuable observations, 
suggestions and information, We read: 

At a rural centre...a woman came begging 
for food...#era on which she was standing 
was not only edible but nutiilious and the 
cooked juice could be fed to the baby. In the 
small garden a dozen edible plants were found 
and the woman was helped to help herself. 

Dr. Keithahn points out that the 
humblest home could and should 
have a kitchen garden :— 

Fertilized with compcsted night so:l and 
watered with the waste from the kitchen and 


bath, anyone can grow a drumstick, plantain, 
agathy, or papaya tree and some vegetables 


Yoga: The Way of Self-Fulfilment. 
By J. VIJAYATUNGA (Casement Pub- 
lications, Ltd., London and Bombay. 
48 pp. 1953. Re. 1/-) 

From Vijayatunga, a well-known 
Singhalese writer and poet, comes a 
simple explanation of the complexity 
of Indian thought. 

Shri Radhakrishnan’s introduction 
says: ‘‘Shri Vijayatunga writes with 
distinction and his essay shows great 
insight into the spirit of Indian Culture, 


out -he implications in the specific 
context of the mid-2ota century with 
amazing insight. And D> one reader 
at least, the rhythm of 1&prose evokes 
at least a passing recoll2ction of Kafka 
and Max Picard. As m Picard’s The 
Fligct from God, the Fiistt in itself is 
a kind ofentity,soin Nr ‘fallik’s book 
the Search becomes a fetent symbol 
of what men may achis= when they 
liberate themselves frot. their own 
egoism and self-seeking. 


J. P. HOGAN 


fenced in with thorn. Viae like the gourds 
or pımpkın take no space _ they vine over 
the house. 

Dr. Keithahn says that her book 
was inspired by GandaJ ; and that she 
had soon realized alt=- starting her 
medical practice that 
it was not costly western Fills or injections 
that India needed : t# wa: pd ! 

India greatly needs knowledge of 
foods and their nutritie value. The 
practical and simple taths of this can 
be easily understood -nd should be 
learned by the rising g aeration so that 
they may benefit thar=lves and teach 
others. This booklet. a rich mine of 
stch knowledge, pract.cal and scien- 
tific; it is worth many -imes its cost. 


EP 


Hindu and Buddhis:. * 


The author holde *that Yoga is a 
means of spiritual l.f -and that it is at 
the same time a meciod of effecting 
é balance in our everyday life.” It is 
this desirable balaae that J. Vijaya- 
tunga thinks can be o=ained by follow- 
ing the principles oi Yoga. This essay 
carries a message etd is a plea for 
sanity in order to sve world prob- 
Jems. As such it zay be usefully 


-ead. 
A. P. 
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Mahayogi: By R. R. DIVAKAR 
(Bharatiya Vidye Bhavan, Bombay 
288 pp. Re. 1/12} 


The book is written in lacid and 
impressive lacguege. The first six 
chapters give a vivid and graphic pic- 
ture of Sri Aurobiado’s early life, his 
exceptionally brilliant career at Cam- 
bridge and of his political activities. 
He was trained fer the Ind an Civil 
Service. There wre two ccnflicting 
tendencies in his heart, figkting for 
supremacy, the wrge for spiritual 
Tealizaticn and the arge for ths eman- 
cipation of Motter india. Bcth were 
equally powerful an 1 the uniqueness of 
Sri Aurodindo’s ph losophy aad yoga 
consist in reconciling and transmuting 
them in’a higher s7nthesis. A _ brief 
account of the development of his 
spiritual life is g ver in the remaining 
five chapters of this book. The author 
has utilized the let-ers and works of 
Sri Aurokindo to explain the funda- 
mentals of his phiksophy and yoga. 
But this part of the book presents a 
contrast to the frst part both in the 
matter and the method of its pr2senta- 


Autobiography of Marte Lottse 
Clemens. (Bruce Eumphries, Inc., 
Boston, U.S.A. ix + 316 pp. 1653. 


$375). 

According to Dr. J. A. Hadfie-d, the 
eminent English psychiatrist, one of 
the clear distinctions betweea the 
‘ideal’ and the “‘plantasy”’ is that 
we work for the ‘‘ideil”’ but idsntify 
ourselves personally, here and new, 
with the “ phantasy.’ The goodman 
works to “ bring the Christ to barth”’ 
within himself. The psychological 
case, cut of touch wih reality, ima- 
gines he şs the Uhrst. The auto- 


Collected Poems o? D-LLAS KENMIARE. 
(Ed. J. Burrow ard Co., Ltd, 
Cheltenham. xiv-+ 286 pp. 1953. 16s.) 

These poems, nearl7 all in “ free 
verse,” were written -r published at 
intervals between 1929 and 1950. The 
author reveals a keen appreciaticn of 


tion. Most writers who have tried it 
have found this a hard nut to crack, 
They try to summarize the discussion 
on hese two topics in the words of 
Sri Aurobindo, but one feels that the 
spir t is not fully expressed. 


His Philosophy starts with the Sat-Chit- 
Anand as the fountain-head of the two-pro- 
cesses of involuticn and evolution. The 
involation begins with the descent of Super- 
mind, and passes down gradually to over- 
mind, higher mind, mind, psycha, life and 
matter. Here it reaches its limit, and the 
reverse process of evolution begins from this 
point till it reaches the Supermind and finally 
Sat-Chit-Anand, leading to the development 
of integral personality and emancipation of 
humasity as a whole. 


Weat the exact implications of these 
fundementals are, remains a problem 
to ordinary readers, The indefinite- 
ness or suggestiveness is due perhaps 
to the essentially poetical genius of Sri 
Aurokindo. For he confesses to Dilip 
Kumar Roy in a letter that he was 
never, never a philosopher! He was a 
poet, and a politician, but nota phi- 
losopker. (p. 181) 


K. V. GAJENDRAGADKAR 


biography under review, with its theme 
of ‘‘ I-me-my,’”’ belongs most definitely 
to the phantasy group. And if anyone 
àas been tempted to indulge in pleasing 
adolescent “ dreams ” of how charming 
:hey are, how marvellous their work 
“surely everyone loves me, the 
Humble possessor of occult powers, 
Aelping Humanity under the Special 
Guidance of Great Masters of Secret 
Societies!” } then—if such dreamers 
Fave ary discrimination left—let them 
use this book as a mirror. It should go 
a long way to effect a cure. 

E.W. 


music aad flowers: indeed, of what is 
vaguely called “ Nature.” Moreover 
she can express the sorrow of lost love 
and stiil maintain a fortitude re- 
nciniscert of a poet of wom she has 
written a study—Ko ert Browning. 
We realize “cry soon that she has a 
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genuinely poetic mind, but she would 
have done well to write in stricter 
metres and with more concentration. 
There is a tendency toward verbosity. 
That, however, is the normal effect of 
writing “free verse”: there are no 
banks to prevent the river of words 
from overflowing. To examine the 
compression practised by Chinese and 
Japanese poets is well worth the time 
of any Western writer. 


La Même : En Vingt-trots Episodes. 
(The Same Story in Twenty-three 
Episodes ). By M. LAHY-HOLLEBECQUE. 


-{ Les Editeurs Français Réunis, Paris. 
.1952. ) 


The author is well known for her 
studies ın child psychology; she bas 
written several books on the subject : 
The French School-children and the 
War; The Child, A Cause with a 
Future; The House of the Child and 
Children-Charmers, an anthology of 
writers of books for children. 

She herself is one of those “ charm- 
ers” in her books Once Upon a Time 
and Agnes and the Wide World. Her 
works of literary criticism are numer- 
ous: Anatole France and Women, 
The Feminism of Scheherazade, etc. 


She created in 1935 the society 
“Cinema for the Young” and in 1937 
the “Theatre for Young Spectators.” 
Always interested in Indian thought, 
she followed in the University the 
Sanskrit classes of Finot and those of 
Sylvain Lévy on “Indian Civilization.” 

Her last book, which has just ap- 
peared, defends a cause for which she 
has struggled during 40 years. Each 
of the “‘ 23 episodes ” is the result of 
her own experiences. “Social in- 
justice, ” she writes to me, ‘is deeply 
felt by children’’ and adds that this 
innate sense of justice would persist in 
them if education did not—very often 
—deform their souls “I shall always 
struggle for the transformation of a 
world which tends to lower and crush 
its pariahs.”” Each of the 23 epi- 
sodes shows us a different child who 
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Here is a fair specimer though brief, 
of Miss Kenmare’s verse-craft :— 

Grey, grey, everywhere gr=y— 

Day after day after day >: endless grey, 

The long relentless gloer of the English 


grey, 
Grey days and grey clouls and the waters 
Brey. $ 
But oh, not grey the ligŁt 2f the heart, 
Tha deep fervour of dreær.3; 
Not grey the landscape of -ove, 
And the hidden rose. 


(CLIFFORD BAX 


has suffered from famiby circumstances 
or social ones. Some c them made 
martyrs by drunkenn2s3; by parents 
who fight with each otxar and want to 
diverce; by a loving tat unmindful 
mother who is a cinema star; others 
have been deceived by priests whose 
false promises have turr2d them away 
from the Church, “thet forest of cold 
and lifeless columns.” ne child was 
led to crime through 2:d cinemas to 
which unthinking parents too often 
take their children. 

In the last chaper, zelled “ We will 
Save Ourselves Alone,” the children of 
one of the “ Republics of Children ” 
( built up by orphans ) {3rmulate their 
own claims :— 

We are too often misundecstood by parents 
or teachers who forget they 1ave been young 
themselves. 

We often live in the mids: of ugliness: no 
gardens, no flowers, etc, 

We are often bored duriig holidays. 


We want our coming into ~he world to bea 
joy, not a burden. 


We want good papers. ro more Tarzans, 
gangsters, crimes and wars, =nd good books, 

Den’t take us to your fi ms which teach ns 
fear, anguish and disgust. 

Meke us become the gensration of Peace. 
We want to love all the ch Idren of the world. 
If you don’t help us, we vil try to save our- 
selves alone. 

Mme. Lahy-Hoiletecque is the 
widow of Professor Lahw, a savant and 
grect patriot, who was i lled in 1943 by 
the Gestapo. She has followed the re- 
searches of her husband and helped 
him in his laboratory. She belongs to 
the Comité National de: Ecrivains. 


ANDREE KARzZELES-HOGMAN 
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The Vocabulary of Politics. By T.D. 
WELDON, (A Pelican Book. Penguin 
Books, Ltd., London. 199 p>. 1953. 
Rs. 2/-) 

The present work is a surv2y of the 
fundamental issues of politica. philose- 
phy from the standpoint cf logical 
positivism animated by a sceptical and 
censorious spirit. If the author is 
right, all politcal philosophy of tha 
past consists cf vacuous statements 
without meaning aud without use in 
current life. The philosophy of th: 
democratic State embodying :he crea- 
tive ideas of Rousseau and Xant, in 
which tke citizen is both subject and 
sovereign at once, later deve.oped bw 
the Mills in defence of liberal individ- 
ualism ; the philosophy of Hegel with 
his dialectic and spiritual view of 
history and growth and the doctrine 
of Karl Marx with its dialect.c mate- 
rialism which is exercising so zantaliz- 
ing and explosive an influenc2 today, 


A New Approach to Psychical Re- 
search, By Anrony Frew. (C. A. 
Watts ard Co., Ltd, London. viii + 
I6I pp. 1953 Ios 6d.) 

This book rightly emphasizes the 
need for clear tezms of definiticn. Yet, 
since no terms are confusion-proof, the 
ability to ‘catch the idea” also seems 
needed Dare we call it the germ of 
ESP? (Mr. Flew considers the popular 
term “telepathy ’’ obsolescent). The 
purpose of the book is, he says, ‘ frank- 
ly popular,” yet even this cerm is 
difficult to assess, when one opens the 
book at a passage like this ( p. 125) on 
psi-gamma (the term suggested by 
Thouless and Wiesner to replace ESP): 

It [ psi-gamma ] is upsetting also in appar- 
ently forcing us to admit two new species of 
action-at-a-distance , one spatial ( to z0 along- 
side gravity, and one temporal (to which 
mnemic phenomena alone possibly offer a 
parallel}. Again we must not panic: we 
must not abandon tie so called Pos-_ulate of 
Spatic-Temporal Continuity, properly con- 
strued Foz this should be taken as an (in- 
valuable ) heuristic maxim... 

The observalional records are sim- 
pler reading, and cover the ground well 
in a brief survey, each chapter having 
its own bibliogrephy, mainly S.P.R. 
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are all discussed to show that th 
principles underlying them are beyon 
proof, their influence deriving largely 
thrcugh a confusion in the use of words 
But the author holds that this doe: 
not reduce us to ultimate scepticism 
and subjectivism. It is possible tc 
have empirical judgments as in art 
appreciation and the selection of can 
didates for office based on intimate 
knowledge of particulars and persons. 
Idealist criticism of such a positior 
wou.d proceed by showing thai 
knowledge by Inspection involves ir 
the last analysis the very genera 
principles rejected so strenuously! I 
the author’s is the last word, raany 
other fields of knowledge besides poli- 
tics would be dissolved, in fact all 
impéerting of knowledge and skill ir 
any ine. The root of the error lies in 
confusing the presence of principles fn 
the rind with their appearance zo it. 


M. A. VENEATA RAO 


sources, Anecdotes are retailed with 
the amused air that characterizes more 
than one modern investigator, and 
which we suspect may be a form of 
self-protection. Undoubtedly the high 
incidence of fraud in connection with 
psychism and spiritualism encourages 
scepticism, and Mr. Flew duly repeats 
well-known “‘ proven ” cases, But he 
does record some exceedingly interest- 
ing data, particularly on paranormal 
faculties. Some of the facts might well 
bear other conclusions—he himself 
mentions the danger of “stopping a 
statistical inquiry at the point which 
suits your own pre-possessions’”’ and 
instances Dr. Coover’s psychical ex- 
periments at Stanford University, 
U.S A., whose findings gave an appar- 
ently negative result, but which, when 
analyzed later by Dr. Thouless, showed 
that the previous categorical con- 
demnation was quite unjustified, and, 
had Ur. Coover carried on further, he 
could not have avoided the same con- 
clusion. One can study Mr. Flew’s 
evidence and reasonings therefore with 


an open mind. 
W.E. W. 
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Bombay-Karnatak Inscriptions. Edit- 
ed by N. LAKSHMINARAYAN RAO, M A, 
(South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. XI, 
Part II. Department of Archæology, 
Government of India, Madras. 272 pp. 
1953. Rs. 11/12; 18s. 6d.) 

This volume is a continuation of the 
Scuth Indian Inscriptions (Texts) 
Series published by the Government 
of India’s Department of Archeology 
and relates to the Bijapur and Dhar- 
war districts of Bombay-Karnatak. 
It comprises 93 inscriptions, all of 
them belonging to the reign of the 
Western Chalukya King, Tribhuvana- 
malla Vikramaditya VI. The Intro- 
duction indicates the light that some 
of these inscriptions throw on the 
problems of chronology pertaining to 
the reign of that monarch and gives 
some new facts about the feudatories 
who flourished under his patronage, 
Most of the inscriptions relate to the 
trth century and are of value beyond 
chronological and political interests. 


The period was one in which Jaina 
poets flourished, the greatest of whom 


Thoreaws Walden. Abridged and 
edited with Introduction and Notes by 
EK. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR. (Andhra 
University, Waltair. 129 pp. 1953. 
Rs. 2/-) 

Prof. K. R. S. Iyengar has made a 
distinctive selection from Thoreau’s 
Walden, including many of the passages 
of simple beauty that fill the original. 


Hellenism and the Modern World. 
( Six Talks on the Radio-diffusion 
Française and the BBC.) By GILBERT 
Murray. o. M.( George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 60 pp. 1953. 5s.) 


Hellenism, yes: it is Gilbert Murray’s 
strong point. But the way in which 
he relates it to the modern world is 
another matter. Many, for instance, 


was Abhinava-Pampa, who is referred 
to in one of the inscriptions. Naga- 
deva, Madhavabhatta, Caandrabhatta- 
kav: and Nagarjuna Pasdita are other 
poezs mentioned in {ne collection. 
The records testify te :he patronage 
of religion as well as of the sciences 
and arts by the rulers >Ë the time, who 
accepted this function as part of their 
duty (vajadharma), The formula 
whish enshrines the grant of land or 
money to temples or gr-ups of learned 
persons reveals the exzent and variety 
of the attainments expected of the 
beneficiaries: yamanivema (control of 
body and mind), svaizyaya (study), 
dhyana (meditation) tharana (con- 
centration ) and mausa (introversion ) 
by way of persona. character and 
habits. The range of 31 dies was wide, 
including logic, grammar, the Puranas, 
poetry, drama, bharatt uatya and even 
kama-shastra, 


The volume will be useful in recon- 
structing the cultural Efe of the times 
as well as in throwing -ght on history 
and language. 


M. A. VENKATA RAO 


Thoreau is regarded Fy some as one of 
the most perfect writ2-3 of America. 


Professor Iyengar hes also brought 
out the unconventione: personality of 
Thoreau, of whose c_azsic it has been 
written: “apart from its poetic record 
of an idyllic adventurz, Walden is the 
practical philosophy c f-ebellion against 
the world’s cowardly Labit of living. ” 
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will find unconvincing his comparison 
of the Europe of the fast 40 years with 
the period of breaki-wn of the Hel- 
lenistic civilization. here may be an 
analogy, but it is surely too generaliz- 
ed to be significant. 

Gilbert Murray azs faith in the 
United Nations and i America. Even 
if Europe goes unde-, he says ;— 
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we know that there is waiting across the 
Atlantic a greater Rome which may at the 
best establish a true world Peace, and wi! 
at the worst maintain mm an ocean of barbar- 
ism a large and enduring island of true Heb 
lenic life. 

But a recent report by two econo- 
mists, published in America, concludes 
that America “cannot surviv2 as an 
isolated island of abundance in an 
ocean of poverty,” and it is interest- 
ing that this aspect does nct seem 
even to impinge apon Gilbert Murray’s 
liberal conscience. Indeed he is a 
characteristic 1gth-century Liberal in 
that he never allows reality to mar his 
ideals. ‘‘It is not an effete or corrupt 
generation that responded with such 
instant enthusiasm to the vow bf dedi- 
cation and service undertaken by our 
young queen” is how he describes 40 


Citizens of the World, Communism, 


Hunger, and Foreign Police. By 
STRINGFELLOW Barr. Preface by 
Justice Wittlam O. DOUGLAS. 


(Victor Gollancz. Ltd, Londcn. 285 
PP. 1953. 13s. Od.) 

This is a polemical book, written in 
that tradition cf practical icealism 
native to American liberalism. String- 
fellow Barr believ2s in the broth2rhood 
of man, and he is shocked by tae dis- 
tance that riches end power are placing 
between the warm-hearted American 
peoples and tke poverty-stricken 
majority of mankind. He warn; them 
against blindly building a “free 
world” citadel o? law and order on 
the sands cf hunger, disease, illiteracy 
and despair. With an exaggeration 
that may be justified by the urgency 
of his message, he exposes the wrong- 
headedness of “cold war” policies, 
full of force and empty of hope, based 
ona purely military diagnosis of the 
Communist threct. He urges his 
country to give wiolehearted backing 
to a genuinely international programme 
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million bemused pèople gazing at their 
television sets. He continues :— 

.:-nct a cynical world which, after the disas- 
trous- Íanlure of its hopes in the League of 
Natioas, has so almost unanimously pledged 
itself again to tollow the same practical idea. ; 
not tardened or unrepentant community 
which 1s pouring:out such a vast flood of 
charity and remedial measures from every 


- 


possible source... -in its longing to redeem the 
wrongs of the Second World War. 

+ But has even one per cent of the 
population of the member countries of 
the United Nations the faintest idea 
of the UN’s function, failures and 
achievements ? Does one per cent give 
voluntarily, in the course of any one 
year, as much as the price of a packet 
of cigarettes ‘‘ to redeem the wrongs of 
the Second World War ?”’ 


J. P. HOGAN 


of ecenomic and technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries, through 
a World Development Authority, which 
he would like to see supervised by a 
directly elected ‘‘ Peoples’ World 
Assembly.” In a telling comparison 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
he shows that this would not be “ un- 
American,” and he proceeds to de- 
molish, one by one, many arguments 
that are often mustered by persons 
who would prefer to do little or no- 
thing. Here he is at the top of his 
form, end a delight to read. 


The heart of this book is sound. But 
if Mr. Barr could give credit where 
credit is due to post-war American 
policies, which could not afford an 
inderestimation of the element of force 
-n Communist practices, and also view 
nore critically the actual value of pop- 
ilar world assemblies at this hour, 
Ais message would go over more effec- 
-ively among thoughtful persons. He 
should keep to the point—having made 
it so sharp by his eloquence and com- 
passion, 


ALAN DE RUSETT 
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The Pursuit of Happiness. By 
HowarD MUMFORD Jones. (The Wil- 
liam W. Cook Foundation Lectures. 
Harvard University Press, U. S. A. ; 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London. xiv + 168 pp. 
1953 22s. 6d.) 


The author of this book is Professor 
of English at Harvard University, but 
as its contents were delivered to the 
University of Michigan under the Cook 
endowment for ‘a distinguished Lec- 
turership on American Institutions, ”’ 
readers might expect a disctssion of 
problems in political philosophy or 
science. They will find something 
more entertaining: an ironical history 
of American ways of life for the last 
two hundred years as viewed by an 
American in the hght of the Wilhams- 
burg Declaration of Rights (1776). 


The method followed is to contrast 
some various and consecutive or co- 
existing ideas of how happiness might 
be pursued, ranging from: (1) the 
witnessing in another life from “a 
theatre box,” as it were, the “sight 
of hell-torments” of the damned 
(p 2); through (2) the Stoic or Epi- 
curean escape of a Washington from a 
sea of troubles to his Sabine farm like 
ao English gentleman (pp. 79-80); 
(3) the vague Bostonian transcenden- 
talism where “ the imaginative faculty 
of the soul must be fed witk objects 
immense and eternal...always giving 
health ” (p. 117); (4) the commercial 
expansiveness of God’s country of 
Boosters, Rotarians, Optimist Clubs 
and other incentives to acquisitiveness 
(pp. 5I, r22-3); (5) the cocktail, 
lcunge-lizard conception of a “ good 
time” (pp. 138-140); to (6) and 
lastly the concentration on “‘ adjust- 
ment,” ‘“‘self-expression,’’ ‘‘escape 
from repression ” and mental laxatives 
in general ( pp. 153-8 ). 


Conceptions of how to be happy nat- 
urally overlap and combine in the 
oddest ways, as is illustrated by the 
amusing citations of some court deci- 
sions, by the novels of Fennimore 
Cooper and Sinclair Lewis, by Benjamin 
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Franklin’s Way to Weath, by Emer- 
son’s essays, by Willian James’ psy- 
chology and so on. 

But underlying the whole compila- 
tion is the political plilosophy that 
to make ‘‘the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number ” = prime, if not 
the sole, proper aim o government, 
was a blunder. The aathor calls it 
“the transformation oi aappiness into 
a political concept ” (3.92), but he is 
mocestly reticent as tc < substitute. 


Professor Jones’s obj: ctions to the 
formula seem to rest #n misconcep- 
tions. He admits thai -hough happi- 
ness, like other feelings, cannot be de- 
fined, everybody knows what the word 
means (p.5). Yet he coes not con- 
sistently remember the distinction be- 
twe2n the meaning cf a word (say 
“true” or “ beautiful’ ) and the dif- 
ferent applications of thar meaning by 
different people. Diffsrant people cer- 
taixly seek happiness m Cifferent ways 
and are often disappointed. Some, 
perhaps correctly, think ‘heir happiness 
depends on the misery cf others. But 
it is clearly meant tha the claim to 
pursue happiness is <cmmon to all 
men, and, if they confict, claims must 
be balanced to decice which is the 
right. Where exactly :t= balance rests 
may be dubious, but al the eccentri- 
cities in the author’s case-list only show 
that no constitution or legislative act 
is jadge-proof. 


If it be urged that promote the 
greatest happiness even of the greatest 
number is not the whol- duty of man, 
since it seems to neglec just distribu- 
tion, we must reme oer the usual 
qualification—“ everyore to count for 
one ’’—which, if it is rœ a mere repeti- 
tion of the first part cf the formula, 
must be a tentative, 2erhaps incon- 
sistent, admission at least of the justice 
of equity. 

Have we then before us a satire not 
only on American warecf life but up- 
on Welfare States, the ~ divine tactic” 
of iatssez-fatre, and tre dictatorship of 
the proletariat, in fac: an offensive on 
all fronts? 
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There are nazurelly, and oroperly 
enough, a few terms and phv-ases ir 
the book unfaniliar to a Eritisk 


reader, but the strangest is the wor 
“ dramatization. ” 
E. F. CARRIT 


A NCTE 


In printing his article in our Janjary issue we mentioned Shr P, T. Raju as belongia 
to the Andhra Univers ty. This was an oversight. Shri Raja is now working at Jaswar 


College, Jodhpur. 


The activities of the Comm nist 
Party of India are d squieting. “heir 
anarchic ideas and beliefs are -rought 
out by Sita Ram Goel in his dooklet 
C. P. I. Conspirzs „or Civil-War. It 
begins with a conapaxison of the Draft 
Constitutions wita tLeir Pream bles, of 
the Communist parties in d fferent 
countries, their a ms and politics. The 
Communist Parte of India seems to 
expect India to z0 he way of China 
and Russia in the next few yzars. 
Shri Goel thinks tha India ho ds the 
first place in the pres=nt plan of Russia 
for world conquest, end that much of 
the impetus is given o the C. P. L by 
the fact of the cons ant hunger and 
poverty of the messe: of this country. 

According to tha Statement of Policy 
of the C. P. I., 1951 : “ All accion of 
the masses in defence of their interests 
to achieve their liberation is sacro- 
sanct.” It does no’ seem to etter 
how this object is aclieved. 

Shri Goel gives doc-:mentary quota- 
tions indicating that the Commenist 


Party of India is modelled on the Com 
munist Party of China, which indicate 
a possible resort to civil war. It 
policy is based on the claim that con 
ditions in China before the Communis 
Revolution were the same as those ir 
India of the present day and lead te 
the need of setting up “a people” 
liberation army led by the Communis 
Party” which is fervently advocated 
The C P. I. also holds that “ armec 
struggle is the main form of struggle 
in the national liberation struggle it 
many countries and semi-colonies. ” 


The intentions behind the Com 
munis: Party propaganda are clearly 
revealed, writes Sita Ram Goel, anc 
could “ turn India into another Korea. ’ 
The C. P. I., he claims, now intend: 
having strongholds in the North o 
India as the South of India has beer 
made sufficiently strong He stresse: 
the need for suppressing these un 
healthy and dangerous social anc 
political undercurrents. 


A. P 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Shri G. Ramachandran, Educational 
Adviser to the Government of Madras, 
where Basic Education has made head- 
way, lectured at the Indian Institute 
of Culture, Basavangudi, Bangalore, 
on January rgth and zrst on ‘* Revolu- 
tion Through Education ” and ‘‘ Ideals 
and Methods of Basic Education, ” 
respectively. 


The unsatisfactory nature of educa- 
tion today demanded action. Basic 
Education was on the brink of a real 
revolution, peaceful, constructive, edu- 
cational and continuing, Gandhiji 
had said that activity in a Basic school 
should be related to the fundamental 
facts in the child’s environment and 
reach out, at the child’s level, to funda- 
mental needs in that environment. 
Any craft meeting those conditions 
and involving many processes lent 
itself to Basic Education—agriculture, 
khadi, coir, carpentry, mothercraft, etc. 


Basic Education gave the idea of 
understanding Nature and living in 
harmony with it, Itimparted manual 
skills and produced mental alertness, 
self-reliance and a sense of respon- 
sibility. It might not solve all India’s 
problems but it would fit children to 
face their own. 


The natural environment, craft work 
and the social environment formed its 
equilateral base, but it did not stop 
there or discard books. At certain 
points Indian education had to be in 
terms of the Indian tradition, using 
the word in the highest philosophical 
sense, and of Indian facts and needs, 
but India was part of the world. The 
challenge of the future was to build up 
the unity of mankind. 


Some of the implications of Pan- 
theism, regarding which many er- 


sads of verse 
And sayings of Ssilosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


roneous ideas prevail, ze judiciously 
analyzed in the leading 2 ticle entitled 
“Twentieth Century Fantheism” in 
Manas (Los Angeles) for _anuary 27th. 

V/hatever the limitat œs of science 
and however objectioreble its prac- 
tices, “the work and te thought of 
men who study the foc:es of nature 
have had the effect of restoring a feel- 
ing of reverence for rcural reality. 
This we may call the Pertheism of the 
twentieth century.” It is not mere 
“nature worship, ” but is an irristible, 
intuitive feeling that th -œ is the “One 
in many,” an essential arity that per- 
vades all things in spite «f the infinite 
diversities. Pantheism: “affords to 
every individual a plact >f importance 
in the scheme of things ” for human 
beings too are integra. 2xpressions of 
the One Self, and as ach we do not 
have to go far in searcl or It—we are 
It. “The crisisin Panth= stic faith,” we 
are told, “always con=s at the point 
where the One ceases z2 be the One, 
reappearing asthe Man? ”?” Pantheism, 
therefore, needs eluc cation in the 
world of today. Scienc@is of little help 
heze, except in laying down the great 
principle that law refs in the uni- 
verse and that it is no nespecter of per- 
sons. And the Panthe & looks for law 
and meaning and order :n nature. This 
also clears the great cuestion about 
tha nature of man. Ex cannot be an 
accidental collection cf atoms, fortui- 
tously thrown together: but is essen- 
ticlly a rational being, “giving rational 
shape to the very struczcre of existence 
...constituting witha: himself the 
principle of continuit? in nature—of 
immortality, in fact.” 

The need of the mocern world is the 
ordering of relationshizes between man 
and his fellows and men and nature. 
“We cannot live for ləng in a world 
w:thout principles of srder,”’ we are 
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toló in closing. “Tze questior. is, what 


principles shall we idopt?”’ 


On December 1&n at the Landon 
Branch of the Indien Institute of Cul- 
ture an account of the growti of the 
World University S:tvice was ziven by 
its General Secretary in the United 
Kingdom, Mr. Mayer. This was a 
story of co-operaticn between feople 
with little in comman, and move often 
than not antagonistic towards each 
other, which started in 1g2c. Five 
girls of different stiadent groups had 
- met in Vianna at th: invitation of Miss 
Ruth Rowse of the World Student 
Christian Federatio:. Believisg that 
the future of a couitry depended on 
its sipply of profesional mea, Miss 
Rowse undertook th task of alleviat- 
ing the appalling lot of professors and 
studentsin post-war ‘ventral Europe, on 
condition that they ormed their own 
relief organization. When the appeal 
for help was sent cut large sams of 
money were raised in Englard and 
Holland. Once the kond of fellbwship 
had been established the Euro dean 
Student Relief Orgar zation, as It was 
then called, spread over all Europe. 
After a lull in the early ’20s its sarvices 
‘had increased witk ev: ry year. Between 
one and two miliion pounds sterling 
were sent to Chira curing the 1¢30s, 
when help was also piven to refuzees 
from Nazism. In the aftermath. of the 
last war much work was done in Eu- 
rope, the Near East acd S.E. Asia. It 
was now extending its activity to 
Africa, and in due course it would look 
to Latin America. The immediate 
task was to salvage something >u: of 
the wreck that is Korza. 


The principles of 4e organization 
were: (1) so encoura te people to kelp 
themselves and to hel> others; (2; to 
co-operate with all infernational agen- 
cies; (3) to maint in autoncmsaus 
national bodies for th: administration 
of relief; (4) to give 1elp impartictly 
on the criterion of proven need only. 
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The tendency to work for money and 
leisure is on the increase. Work that 
pays is sought, but usually executed 
hurr_ecly with minimum interest and 
exer-icn. Moreover, there are innumer- 
able gedgets that help to save time. 
But is the time saved put to the best 
possibl2 use? The prospects for leisure 
are bright but the problem as to how 
to spend it remains. 


Prof.-David Riesman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago describes in “Some 
Observations on Changes in Leisure 
Activities” ( Perspectives U.S.A., Fall, 
1953} cianges in the leisure problems 
of many people in the West. After 
much consideration and analysis he 
interestingly suggests that we take 
children’s play at its best, which in- 
cludes experiences of mastery, control 
and competence, asa model for freeing 
leisure trom its modern burdens, He 
writes :— 

Play seems to reside in a margin, often a 
Darrow one, between tasks that are too de- 
manding and those that are not demanding 
enough tc require the excited concentration 
ofa gocd 2lay.... Thus, play would seem to 
consist in part of giving ourselves tasks, use- 
less in any immediate sense, that challengs us 
but do not overwhelm us--tasks thet allow 
us to practise our skills on the universe when 
not too mach is at stake. 

Professor Riesman takes care to em- 
phasiz3 (hat these remarks should not 
be restricted to physical activities, for 
children are “ naturally gifted with the 
capacity for imaginative play.” 

This problem of leisure has been 
taken ap in THE ARYAN. PATH Several 
‘imes, In 1931, Prof. C.E M. Joad 

vrote on “ The Civilized Use of Work 
and Leisare,’’ and in 1932 on “The 
Leisure of the Future.” In 1934, Miss 
Zicely Hamilton wrote on ‘ The 
~eisured World ” when it was pointed 
ont that zhe divorce of knowledge and 
virtue toastituted the problem of lei- 
sere. [n our January 1953 issue, Miss 
Elizabeth Cross says in her article 
C Time aod Money Today ” that “ It 
is only -n our attitude of mind that we 
may become independent and turn 
time inzo eternity.” 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


The Aryan Path is the Nob e Path of all times. 


The Aryan Path sands for all that is noble in East and 
West alike, from the anciert times to modern days. It 
stands for the Ancient Wav of spiritual development and 
growth :n holiness, rooted :r knowledge, and it can be 
walked by Brahmanas and Mlecchas, by Jews and Gentiles 
and by ¢hlanthropists of any political school. 
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dimly 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness 

—The Votce of the Silence 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD ”— 


Shri Nehru, who was addressing the federation of Indiar Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, said: 

“ When the country is working hard and has got a difficult j »urney ahead, 
there is a certain incongruity in some people not doing so and jus lazying and 
displaying and indulgirg ın ostentatious display. Itis bad form. It verges on 
vulgarity that when millions of people are struggling for the barst necessities 
of living, others should flaunt their wealth—I would say even tc possess it is 
bad form, but certainly this business of flaunting ıt is excessively 3ad form. 


I am afraid Delhi at the present moment is not a good example to the rest 
of India or anybody. I should like to tell people in Delhi—and people in Delhi 
consist of all kinds of official and non-official elements; I refer to both—when I 
see the type of feasting that is going on here, your cocktail parties and the rest, 





you will forgive my using the word, I am disgusted.” 


Thank you, Mr. Prime Minister. 

There have been whisperings and 
criticisms for some time past about 
the social life in the capital of India. 
Both officials and non-officials have 
been guilty of what Shri Nehru calls 
“ostentatious display.” Not only 
the rich but also the not so wealthy 
who copy the rich are involved ; and 
the latter, unless wrong methods of 
making money are resorted to, must 
be piling up debts. 

Money gained in the black market, 
through nepotism, and in other 
illegitimate ways brings its own 
reaction—degradation and corrup- 
tion of moral character. There ts 


the blunting of the voice of con- 
science which leads ts a variety of 
crimes and sins. Lec us hope that 
the warning words of the Prime 
Minister, and the fir= example he 
has been setting al along, will 
produce the desired result. 

Is there not an :n-imate connec- 
tion between the metaod of making 
money and the way in which it is 
spent? IN gotten w-alth is tainted 
wealth and to cleanse it of the taint 
knowledge of spiritral alchémy is 
needed; if not clearsed that taint 
may act as a curse. This psycho- 
spiritual alchemy, e-2vating or de- 
grading money and is possessors is 
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an idea worth reflecting upcn, t.e., 
to be a trustee of money made or 
inherited for Saitavice Dana, Spiritual 
~ Charity, is the one and only way of 
„enjoying wealth. 

Our materialistic outlook ignores 
the psychic incluences which sur- 
round money. Buying and selling, 
hoarding and spending, borrowing 
and :ending have not only econcemic 
consequences. Money also brings 
curses, not only blessings; the 
motives and th> methods involved 
in creating wealth and in enhancing 
it, produce blessings or curses as the 
case may be. This is not only true 
of persons but of business houses 
and governments as well. Such an 
idea will be pooh-poohed, but for all 
the scoffing and tke ridicule it is 
true. There is a moral side to the 
well-known Gresham’s Law in econo- 
mics—‘‘ bad monzy drives out good.” 

The Hindus at least ought to 
enquire into the legend of Kuvera. 
Having performed austerities for a 
thousand years, he obtained the 
boon of becoming the God of Wealth. 
Kuvera is the xeeper of gold and 
silver, jewels anc. pearls, and all the 
treasures of the Earth; besides, he 
has nine particclar Nidhts oz trea- 
sures—-who comprehends the nature 
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of these? But Kuvera, according 
to the Vedas, is a chief of the evil 
spirics. He is represented as a white 
man (leucodarmic) deformed in 
body, having three legs and only 
eight teeth. His very name points 
to his ugliness. He is known by 
several titles: Dhanapatt, Lord of 
Wealth, Ichchha-Vasu, one who has 
Wealth at Will, Ratna-Garbha, 
Womb of Jewels, and is the King of 
Yakshas, Kinnaras, and Rakshasas, 
powers inimical to men. How 
different are these characteristics 
from those of the benign Luxmi, 
the Goddess of Prosperity ! 


Our legislators, administrators, 
civil servants, police officers, as well 
as merchants and scientists, bankers 
and takers ot different types should 
read from time to time these old- 
world narratives, folk-tales, fairy 
tales, epics and myths which are as 
true, if not truer than history. Man 
as a thinker owes it to himself to look 
at his actions by the light of the 
mind not with his passion-fraught 
mind, Kama-Masas, which can see 
but glamorous distortions but with 
his truth-shot mind, the Sat-Chit, 
which reveals the Good and the 
Beautiful. 


SHRAVAKA 


DIVINATION BY BIRDS 


(Dr. Alexander F. Skutch, whose lov2 of Nature and ier creatures 
springs from his sense of the unity and saczedness of all life, Fere points out 
how the need in all human teings to feel this deep and actual unison of life 


is being shown by the recent marked increase in  bird-watchers. 


Birds, 


he writes, “may be looked upon as symbols or modes of expressions of a 
transcendent reality of which the whole visible world is the nanifestation,” 
They present Nature in one of her most beautiful and benig- aspects, thus 
hearing and watching them brings some relief to beauty-starved human kind 


in our ugly mechanical age.—ED. ] 


One of the encouraging develop- 
ments of our time is the steadily 
growing interest in birds. Were 
this merely a resurgence of the 
old collectors mania for boxes 
full of particolored eggs and for 
stuffed skins neatly laid out in cab- 
inet drawers with their feet in the 
air or mounted with horrible glassy 
eyes, the new preoccupation with 
birds would be deplorable rather 
than heartening. There is, partic- 
ularly in England, a fresh outbreak 
of the egg-collecting which a gener- 
ation or two ago was the accredited 
approach to ornithology ; but on the 
Whole the recent growth of interest 
has taken a more promising direc- 
tion. It is, above al, an appreci- 
ation of the living bird in its natural 
environment. It is dird-watching, 
not bird-collecting. It sends the 
enthusiast through the fields and 
forests and marshlands, along the 
inland waterways and the seashores, 
equipped with binocular and camera 
rather than with a gun, and brings 
him back laden with notes, memo- 
ries and photographs rather than 
limp feathered corpses which have 


lost that warm vitality which is the 
essence of a bird. 

Those less strentous and mobile 
in the pursuit of their hobby draw 
the birds to their dooryards and 
gardens by supo-ying food and 
dlanting shrubb2-y that offers 
shelter and sites for nests. And 
this growing intersst in the living 
bird has stimulated the formation 
of numerous clubs and societies with 
their meetings an= publications de- 
voted to the diszvssion of observa- 
tions and experiences with birds; 
while the presses pour out ever more 
guides for the recognition of birds 
in the field ani countless volumes 
dealing with the nabits of birds and 
the adventures =f those who go in 
search of them. 

What is the s.2nificance of all this 
recent interest in the feathered 
kind ? What is ssught by the count- 
less bird-watchers who spend long 
hours marching along the country 
roads and trucging over the fields 
in all kinds c weather, returning 
home with no tangible trophies of 
their strenuous quest, yet feeling 
richly rewarded for their effort? 
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What of the inmzst nature of the 
seekers does all this seeking disclose? 
To what extert ao they find that 
for which they search ? 

It is easy to poirt out some of the 
attractions of bird-vatching and to 
show how it fills certain cbvious 
gaps in tke lives of nen and women 
who dwell and werk in ar‘ificial 
surroundings, preoccupied wizh the 
worrying complexites of modern 
life. There is the =sthetic appeal 
of creatures beattifil in form and 
color, swift and zraceful of move- 
ment, gifted with me.odious vcices. 
There is the perenne excitement 
of hunting for the hriden and the 
exhilaration of stumbling wtpon 
the unexpected. For these mobile 
winged creatures are he today and 
far away tomorrow, and there is 
always the possibility of meeting in 
one’s own shade trees some rare, 
exotic bird unknown to one’s neigh- 
bors. There is the advantage of 
combining with necessery exercBe 
a pursuit that sharpens the senses of 
sight and hearing, exezcises the mind, 
and stimulates the fancy There is 
the charm ofa quest the* not only 
leads one into the fairest of rural 
and sylvan scenes, but gives a point 
to all one’s rambles, an added zest 
to every excursion. For those en- 
dowed with the requisite patience, 
there are the thrills ol discovering 
cunningly hidder. nests, th2 insights 
to be won through the sel*-effacing 
observation of the devoted parent 
birds. Systematically cuitivated, 
bird-watching brings a wide- knowl- 
edge of the natural world, € deeper 
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understanding of the ways of living 
things. 

It is generally recognized that 
men and women, girls and boys, are 
led by these advantages to become 
watchers of birds. But that they 
are oiten, perhaps usually, drawn to 
this pursuit by a more profound and 
subtle impulse, so deeply embedded 
in the spirit that they themselves . 
are scarcely aware of its presence, is 
a consideration that has been too 
often overlooked. Society, always 
jzalous of the minds and loyalties of 
t12 individuals who compose it, 
strives insidiously to absorb them 
wholly into itself. This tendency, 
already clear enough in primitive 
races, takes subtler forms in modern 
civilization, where on the one hand 
men have ever fewer contacts with 
the natural world which sustains 
human as well as all other forms of 
life. where on the other hand the 


narrowing of vision for which 
scierce :s at least indirectly 
responsible turns their thoughts 


and aspirazions away from that vast 
unse2n world which surrounds and 
pene-rates the small segment of reality 
revealed to our senses and measured 
by our instruments. But there is 
that in us which refuses to be satis- 
tied ty the amenities of a mechani- 
cal civilization, intercourse with our 
fellows, and the slowly won dis- 
coveries of positive science—that 
which society strives in vain to 
domesticate end place wholly at the 
disposition of its vast, ponderous 
and insatiable organism. We instinc- 
tively yearn for contact with some- 
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thing that envelops and trarscends 
that purely human world waich so 
loudly asseverates its own adequacy, 
so insistently presses its claim upon 
our bodies and our spirits. 

The churches, once the chief 
stairways by which men sought to 
ascend from the humdrum human 
world to a transcendent realm that 
gave it significance, have lost much 
of their old appeal and authority. 
One reason for this decline in their 
liberating power is the obsolescence 
‘of their symbols. For religion, 
which speaks to men of things never 
seen nor heard nor touched with 
the hands, must enter their minds 
by means of signs; yet the symbol- 
ism adequate for one generation 
becomes fantastic to another, whose 
ideas and practical experiences flow 
in different channels. The yearning 
toward a larger sphere, no longer 
satisfied by conventional religion, 
seeks fulfilment in other directions. 
Often it turns to nature, so much 
older, wider, more stable and de- 
pendable than our feverish human 
societies, so silent and snigmatic, 
that one may regard it, if not as 
that ultimate reality to which the 
religious aspiration impels us, at 
least as a more adequate and reveal- 
ing symbol of that reality than any 
which the human mind has devised. 

I do not wish to suggest that this 
consideration is explicitly present in 
the minds of the great mass of the 
enthusiasts who spend so much of 
their leisure time combing the 
countryside with binoculars to espy 
the earliest returning migrants, or 
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to add yet another rare species to 
their list of birds seer. Probably 
few of them have eva thought of 
their hobby in this ligrt, and many 
would strenuously reject the impli- 
cation that a recond.:: or spiritual 
motive underlies their Dursuit. Nor 
do I intend to create me impression 
that bird-watching is x truer or more 
adequate outlet for iie impulse to 
which I allude than votanizing, or 
star-gazing, or gardənng, or any 
other form of dedicazzd association 
with nature. I selected bird-watch- 
ing only because, of ite, it has won 
so many zealous vctziries that it is 
coming to occupy an important 
position in 2oth-certury culture. 
And my contention s simply that 
many people devote heir spare time 
tc birds, rather than to stamp- 
collecting or golf =r the theatre 
or any other avocetion concerned 
solely with the actēvities and arti- 
facts of men, becaus:, among other 
things, it is one mode of contact 
with that larger, embracing world 
in which humanity i. but a transient 
stirring. 

Bird-watching, then, is an indica- 
tion of our human reed to reach out 
beyond the narrcw confines of 
society and establisa contact with a 
wider, more inclusive order of being. 
Birds, which in some measure 
satisfy this need, ace like ourselves 
segments of this larger world, and 
may be looked upon as symbols or 
modes of expressimn of a transcen- 
dent reality of vhich the whole 
visible world is the manifestation. 
In seeking birds we become aware 
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of certain “acets of our own nature 
too often overlooked. But can we 
go farther than this, and through 
the birds which aze the obsects of 
our quest gain some insight into the 
force which created them? Every 
search reveals something of the 
character of the seeker, and also, in 
the degree that it is successful, gives 
us glimpses of the nature of its 
object. The first peint has received 
sufficient attention. We turn now 
to the second. 

Whatever the claracter cf the 
creative energy to which this world 
owes its existence, whatever the 
goal toward which it deliberately or 
unconsciously strives, birds seem 
well fitted to reveal -hese mysczeries 
to us; for on the surface of our 
planet thev are so abundant and 
widespread that we nust look 1pon 
them as no accidental or aberrant 
outcome of the formative process. 
On the contrary, they are so promi- 
nent a part cf the lite of our globe 
that we are constrained to regard 
them as a major expression of the 
energy which produced and inspires 
life. Compared with the vegetation 
that covers with a green mantle the 
more benigr regions of our planet, 
birds account for a small fraction of 
the mass of living matter, yet of the 
animal kingdom they zre one of the 
most flourishing branches. Wker- 
ever he wanders over the surface of 
the earth, birds claim the attention 
of the observant travell2r more than 
any other class of animals, séve 
possibly the far more numerous but 
individually smaller imsects, 3y 
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voice, color and movement, these 
vivazious creatures of the air and 
light reveal themselves to men more 
freely than the usually bigger but . 
duller, more silent and often noc- 
turnel mammals, and far more than 
reptikes, amphibia, or any humbler 
form of terrestrial life. Without the 
voices of birds, the magn#icent 
forests of the tropics would be as 
still as the desert and seem almost 
GCevoid of sentient creatures. On 
the great grass lands and over the 
arid wastes, the soaring forms of birds 
remind us of the omnipresence of 
ife. During the summer months, 
at least, the sub-polar barrens teem 
~vith nesting birds. Even on the 
high saas, hundreds of miles from 
shore, Dirds rather than fish or ceta- 
ceans are the animals most frequent- 
ly glim>s2d from the deck of a ship. 

And arder what aspects do birds 
present themselves to us? Most 
obviously, that of beauty; and this 


is what cniefly attracts us to them. 


Many are bedight in the most bril- 
liant colors; and even on those more 
scberly attired, the dull shades are 
sc soft and warm, blended so deli- 
cately and in such intricate patterns, 
that when we gaze attentively upon 
th2m we may ask ourselves whether 
th2se un>retentious sparrows, night- 
jars and‘quail are not more beautiful 
than the zaudiest of the macaws 
and tanazge-s. But the esthetic appeal 
of birds owes as much to delicacy 
of form, t the soft loveliness of 
feathers, and to swift yet graceful 
movement, as to coloration. And 
they charm us through our sense of 
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hearing no less than through that of 
sight, for birds are the musicians 
of nature. Then, too, there is the 
beauty of nests so variously and 
skilfully wrought, and the loveliness 
of eggs in their shapely forms and 
endless diversity of shades and 
ornamentation. Birds account for 
no mean share of the beauty of our 
earth. 


The second aspect under which 
birds present themselves to us is 
that of friendliness or love. In the 
milder regions of the earth, where 
winter’s dearth does not scatter the 
feathered tribes nor send them afar 
in pursuit of food or warmth, a large 
proportion of all the birds live in 
pairs throughout the year. Since 
for many months their reproductive 
instincts slumber profoundly, it 
seems evident that something other 
than sexual attraction holds the 
male and female together—personal 
aifection or something very like it. 
The sociability or friendliness of birds 
often leads them to join in flocks, 
which are not incompatible with the 
maintenance of the bond between 
mates, of which one becomes aware 
when he watches parrots winging 
overhead in a great flock made up 
of couples flying side by side. 

These modes of association of 
birds with others of their own species 
are familiar enough among ourselves; 
but what seems strange to the 
human observer who pauses to 
reflect, what sets birds sharply apart 
from men, is their friendliness toward 
other species. On the whole, we 
humans are shunned and feared by 


practically every kind of terrestrial 
animal larger than insacts, except 
the few that we have domesticated 
for our own selfish ends But among 
birds, individuals of diverse species 
band together in a friendly com- 
pany. One meets such mixed flocks 
in northern woodlands, but they 
are more important in the economy 
of the birds of the troòical forests. 
Here, where the pecular ecological 
conditions are unfavorable to the 
formation of large companies of a 
single species, birds with comple- 
mentary modes of foraging hunt 
together; and the companionship 
of such motley flocks is perhaps a 
psychic necessity of birds cut off 
from close associatior with others 
of their own kind. Since these mixed 
groups are composed not only of 
members of distinct species, but 
of representatives ol different fami- 
lies and orders, their equivalent 
among mammals wcu_d be a party 
comprising men, Ceer, antelopes, 
bears, rabbits, bison, etc.—one or a 
few of each kind—keeping close com- 
pany all day with never a serious con- 
flict between two individuals. The 
very notion of such a band strikes 
us as fantastic, as cf the stuff of 
Messianic visions or cf fairy tales, 
The third aspect of bird life which 
claims our attention is its orderliness. 
In some manner of which, despite 
many specious theories, we have 
little real understancing, birds find 
their way over vast stretches of the 
earth’s surface to the very same 
garden or meadow where they nested 
or wintered the prevrous year. And 
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their coming and going is so regular 
that one might suppose that they 
time their journeys by observations 
of the movements of the Heavenly 
bodies. Then there is thə order 
brought into their lives by the wide- 
spread system of c.aiming territories 
or circumscribed p ots of land where 
pairs rear their families with a 
minimum of imterfcrence fror others 
of their kind, who on the whole 
respect their neighbors’ boundaries. 
In watching the rearing of = brood 
of young birds, we behold not only 
an admirable exhitition of parental 
devotion, but a marvellous degree 
of co-ordinatior between the activ- 
ities of the two Darents and between 
these and the reactrons of th help- 
less offspring. Thais close inter.ocking 
of the behavior 3f tie several mem- 
bers of the famiy g-oup resul:s from 
innate or instinctive modes o: beha- 
vior rather than trom learmed or 
rationally directed conduct as with 
ourselves. We nresizate to say that 
the parent bird attends its nestlings, 
or respects the bcundaries of its 
neighbor’s territory. from a sense 
of duty or in otedience to the dic- 
tates of censcicnze. Yet this benefi- 
cent regularity in b2havior, leading 
to the perpetuation of life ard the 
prosperity of ind:vidals, is the goal 
toward which the greater part of our 
explicit human morality is directed ; 
so that wherever we encounter stch 
ordered patterns of ectivity, we are 
constrained to recogiize a moralness 
of which our own self-conscicus 
morality is onl» one part-cular 
development. 


Firds, then, reveal to us beauty 
and friendliness, and an orderliness 
of behavior which is of the nature 
of moral goodness— not in one 
species only, or ın one narrow seg- 
ment of the earth’s surface, but in 
theiz thousands of kinds, which 
together forra the most conspicuous 
divisicn of animal life on our planet. 
We are obliged to look upon them 
as a hizhly important and character- 
istic expression of whatever force 
brouzkt this globe and its life into 
existance, and as a revelation of the 
direction .in which this creative 
energy is moving. And in so far 
as we eccept the feathered kind zs 
a true indication of this movement, 
we camnot deny that it is toward 
the production of beauty, of love 
or friendship, and of a moral order— 
that rs, toward the realization of all 
those values which men have trad:- 
tionally esteemed most highly, wita 
the exception of truth or disinter- 
ested knowledge. What the intrin- 
sic nature of this creative energy 
might be we can not consider with- 
out far 2xceeding the bounds of this 
short 2ssay, but doubtless it is more 
impor-ant, as it seems easier, for us 
to disccver whither this power is 
tendirg than what it essentially is. 
The rep_dly growing interest in birds 
which s.ggested this train of reflec- 
tions appears to result from the 
striving of the little spark of the 
creative energy immanent in sach 
x2 us tmdividually to realize its 
affinity, or to establish harmony, 
-vith thet great source whence it 
«prang 
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Thus this yearning toward birds, 
as toward other aspects of the natu- 
ral world, teaches us not only some- 
thing about cur own inmost selves, 
but about the larger whole of which 
we are a part. The ancients firmly 
believed that through the trained 
observation of the flight and other 
activities of birds they could inter- 


pret zhe will of the gocs and foretell 
future events. In somewhat the 
same spirit, we of a less credulous 
age may, through syrrpathy with 
birds, win insight into the trend or 
purpose of the constri-tive energy 
which is the divine prixciple in the 
Universe. 

ALEXANDEL F. SKUTCH 


SCIENCE AND PSYCHISM 


The Arthur Stanley Eddington Mem- 
onal Lectures reflect Eddington’s 
concern for relating the scientific, the 
philosophical and the religious methods 
of seeking truth. Prof. H. H. Price of 
Oxford delivered the 7th lecture in the 
series: “Some Aspects of the Conflict 
between Science and Religion,” which 
has been recently published by the 
Cambridge University Press. Prof. 
Price said that this conflict resulted 
from the difference in outlook between 
science and religion. The majority of 
educated Europeans, the adherents of 
the scientific outlook, reject two basic 
religious beliefs :— 

...the belief that at least some human beings 
have super-sensory cognitive powers, an 
awareness of che Divine and of other worlds, 


and the belief that all human beings have im- 
mortal souls. 


Thus the crucial issue in the conflict 
is the age old question: What is man? 
And Prof. Price is of the opinion that 
scientists will have to revise their 
materialistic conception of the human 


personality. Science hæ accepted as 
empirical facts those thet have favour- 
edits views. But it wil now have to 
take into account certan “queer and 
disconcerting facts’’ ciscovered by 
psychical research. Psycaic phenomena, 
he said, are divided imn o two classes, 
physical and mental, -nd records of 
the latter class prove ths occurrence of 
“supernormal cognitior ” or “ extra- 
sensory perception.” Its different 
branches, telepathy. clairvoyance, 
mediumship and retroccznition indicate 
the existence of a fs~chic world as 
distinct from the physi: al one. 
Theosophy, the scentific religion 
par excellence and the real philosophy 
of Man and Nature, sates that these 
two worlds exist anc interpenetrate 
each other. More im>ortant still, it 
points out that the psychic world lies 
between the physical ænd the spiritual 
worlds and that a -ecognition and 
study of the interrelet onship and laws 
of all three will alon= yield the desired 
knowledge. 
Mux Taz MoTIWwALLA 


THE GANDHIAN WAY TO WORLD PEACE 


[Shri M. A. Venkata Fao, M.A , formerly a professor in the University 
of Mysore, here presents some thougtts on what a number of true followers 
of Gandhiji might attempt in order to improve the disquieting world situation. 
Gandhiji firmly believed tha- through the efforts of a few Satyagrahis a tre- 


mendous social revolution could be effected. 


He taught Decentralization 


of political and economic pow2r througi the great moral principles of Trustee- 
ship and Satycgraha; and tnat the key-note for achieving beneficent social 


conditions is the regeneraticn of individuels, 


The chief contribution of Mahatma 
Gandhi to our era was the dsScovery 
of a moral substitute for waz. The 
circumstances cf his life as < leader 
of the Indian national movement 
for liberation somewhat restricted 
the scope of his philosophy to the 
struggle between subject raze and 
foreign government, although it was 
diversified by its application to 
social problems like his campaign 
against untoucaability. We may 
say that his lire and advice have 
meaning for these who respond to 
and share his sp-ritual ideals. 

At present, in spite of the g-owing 
literature on Gandhism, we have 
little creative thcught indicating how 
the Gandhian way could be appued 
to the world with a view to inaugu- 
rate a movement for the elimination 
of war. But the conviction tnat 
Gandhism holds the key to peace is 
hard to abandon. Principles so 
effectively put into action by Gandhi 
in his memorable campaigns cannot 
be local and temporary. Thei uni- 
versality is too ev-dent to be igrored. 

For brevity, we may assume that 
Gandhi’s principles are indicated by 


the creation of Satvagrahts. 
—ED. ] 


the words “‘truth” and ‘‘non-vio- 
lence.” These words have a specific 
meaning in the context of Gandhi’s 
life 2xperiments and are not to be 
taken only in the general ethical 
sense. 


Let us examine the word “truth ” 
first and see how we are to apply 
the use of it to the world situation. 
Truth in Gandhi's life mission seems 
to me to have been largely used to 
indicate the truth of freedom, the 
truth that Indians should rule them- 
selves. Secondly, it included all 
those psychological and moral attri- 
butes necessary for Indians to recov- 
er their independence and become 
a social organism within which each 
class would look after the welfare 
of the others—in fact, the ethos of 
good men in a good society. It is, 
I thins, the same as Mazzini’s idea 
at its purest. Furthermore, Gandhi 
having been a child of Indian re- 
ligion and culture, uses the word 
Truth as equivalent to God. To his 
nind social truth Jows from Divine 
Truth and derives its meaning from 
‘t. Truth in this sense was clear 
=o the vast majority of his followers 
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and opponents and was therefore 
effective. 

The Gandhian technique cannot 
begin to have meaning on the stage 
of world politics until we are certain 
of the truth involved in it. What 
situation threatens with world war? 
What is-the basic conflict o7 values 
in the world tension? Fortunately 
the broad features of this crisis are 
not far to seek. Russia, as the 
embodiment and champion of the 
Communist system of society and 
state, confronts America as the pro- 
tagonist of free enterprise, economy 
and Democratic government. The 
cold war between these two colossal 
power blocs threatens to break out 
any day into an actual war; which, 
with the advent of atomic weapons, 
will bring with it the poss:bility of 
the total destruction of civilization 
as we know it today. 

If there were a Gandhi today, as 
young as the one who bsgan the 
South African Satyagraha campaign, 
how would he deal with the present 
situation? In the first place, he 
would search for truth. Russia 
claims that she is only on the defen- 
sive and that it is the Western Powers 
that are war-mongers, that they are 
preparing the peoples of the world 
for war in order to prevent the 
spread of Communism amongst 
themselves and to be able to continue 
to exploit the poor. The Americans 
claim that Russia is expansionist 
and is sowing the seeds of discord 
in all countries to weaken them, 
with an ultimate view to conquer 
the whole world, 


If Gandhi were wita us he would, 
no doubt, ask the best and the most 
honest minds of the world to ap- 
praise this situation and evaluate 
these claims and count2r-claims. His 
application of the pover of Truth 
would not this time le to national 
needs; it would be global, embracing 
all human relations. <=le would use 
the power of Truth ts influence men 
to respond to it. In India Gandhi 
used fasting, praye> and vows to 
tap this power. But other means 
might be necessary to appeal to the 
mederns of Westerr societies. We 
will assume that th: demand for 
unbiassed investigatxois would evoke 
the devoted service Df a sufficient 
number of self-ded-cated men and 
women from most cointries. They 
could then constitut-. themselves a 
grand jury and revizw~ the available 
data impartially, 2schewing all 
nationalistic or communistic bias. 
They could travel rcund the world 
to study public feeing and opinion 
and look for gentire evidence to 
substantiate the various mutual 
charges, including the one that 
Communists are diret ted by Moscow 
to organize subversim. They would 
look for evidence >f the charge 
against Americans “hat they, too, 
are pouring dollars into a campaign 
for winning peoples’ minds and souls 
and poisoning them against their 
Russian opponents. 

These Satyagrah-s as we may call 
them, could asses= the economic 
grounds for war: ‘They could study 
how the Russian anaexation of east 
European countries and their conse- 
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quent disappea-ance from free trade 
has upset the economic balance be- 
tween the industrial west end the 
agricultural east of Europe. They 
could study tne loss suffered by 
world trade through this annexation 
with its repercussions on the problem 
of world unemployment. They could. 
also study the productive cepacity 
of America and the consequences of 
an American effort to capture world 
markets. Besides this, they could 
study the operation of pressure 
groups such as those of the arma- 
ment manufacturers in industrial 
nations and their activities to influ- 
ence the minds of men towards war. 
They could study also the sources 
of class and group tensions in leading 
societies. They could study te his- 
tory and technicue of Marxism as 
developed by Lerin and Stalin: and 
develop sufficient knowledge cf the 
world situation =o be able td see 
through the propeganda of the rival 
blocs, assess facts and inform the 
world of their assessments. They 
should acquire such a reputation for 
truth and just eppraisement that 
the people would telieve them rether 
than their national politicians, 

Obviously this task, so world-wide 
in its scope and 30 complex in its 
ramifications would need the oan- 
ized services of a large number of 
Satyagrahis, living a simple lif> as 
Gandhiji did and developing a true 
world outlook. Tais would require 
ashramas or study retreats in most 
countries. 

At the time for ection they could 
initiate a reform campaign, choosing 
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a simple abuse like the salt tax one 
in Irdia, one that the common man 
could easily understand. Perhaps, 
they could choose two abuses, one 
a manifest evil in the Russian bloc 
and another an equally manifest 
evil in the American bloc. 

We cannot determine the objec- 
tives or the programme that the 
Satyasrahis would follow but for 
purpcses of illustration, I would 
suggest the following: A Satyazraha 
could be launched to elicit infor- 
mation about the rumoured slave- 
camps in Siberia. Satyagrahts could 
go in batches to the Russian border 
and request permission to see these 
camps. They would naturally be pre- 
pared to suffer whatever might come 
to them from the Russian guards. 
If one batch disappeared, ancther 
could follow and this could go on 
until the outcome would become the 
most burning question before the 
world. These Satyagrahis would 
~eed tc know Russian so as not to 
zave to depend on interpreters. 
Other Satyagrakis could try to enter 
=ussian occupied countries like Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia and Poland to 
see the nature of the autonomy 
reported to be enjoyed by the 
people. 

A simpler plan would be to request 
„the Soviet Government to give fa- 
Cilities to a group of Satyagrahts to. 
sudy the condition of the working 
casses in the U. S.S. R. The appeal 
waich the Russian Revolution made 
tc sensitive minds was that the 
Rassian revolutionaries did really 
ec-ablish a workers’ paradise. There- 
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fore investigation and a plain, un- 
biassed, truthful account of the 
worker's position in present-day 
Russia would be desirable. Of course, 
the chances are that the Russian 
government would not allow investi- 
gation, but a refusal could not be 
accepted by the Gandhians. They 
would persist in their attempts and 
face all the resultant consequences 
with Non-violence. The essence of 
Gandhism is non-violent action and 
resistance. If screened slave camps 
in Siberia and enslaved workers in 
Russia are matters threatening world 
welfare, it is right that some should 
attempt to remove them on behalf 
of the world. Any such actior. taken 
by America or by the other govern- 
ments outside the Russian bloc would 
entail war, but international Satya- 
grahts could demand explanations 
on behalf of humanity at large. Self- 
dedicated groups, working on behalf 
of humanity, with no axe to grind, 
could organize their resistance in the 
manner of Satyagraha. The details 
of the campaign would spring from 
the genius of their leaders when con- 
fronted by the situation created by 
their challenge and by the world’s 
reaction to it. 

A second evil infecting the whole 
world is imperialism. America ac- 
cuses Russia of a new and ruthless 
kind of imperialism, but America 
is doing nothing to rid the world 
of this evil. On the other hand, 
it seems that she has reversed 
her own war-time idealism and is 
forming alliances with imperialists 
like France and Britain in order to 
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strengthen her own p= ition in a 
possible war with Rus ia. The Satya- 
gralas could start a emiss of cam- 
paigns to draw the wcrle s attention 
to this. There can k= ro peace in 
the world until powesul nations 
renounce the tempft»n to rule 
backward peoples anc exploit them. 
The way in which the stronger pow- 
ers are behaving in Aftca is scan- 
dalous. The doctrine cE trusteeship 
there, is a doctrine in nine only. 
Satyagrahis could sn Jarly cham- 
pion sound causes stet as those of 
workers or others wren unjustly 
treated by employers or govern- 
ments. They could cose issues 
carefully and only ater convincing 
themselves of the r=tteousness of 
the cause. But Sat-a@~-aha is self- 
correcting, hence tae Satyagrahis 
would be ready to ccafs:s their mis- 
takes and retrace th-ir steps if any 
action on their part co. =1 be proved 
unjustified on fuller nfrmation. 
Satyagrahis woulc sork for an 
open, progressive so:ety. They 
would study all spLess of life in 
which privileged class2s = ere obstruct- 
ing the betterment c defenceless 
people. Perhaps in “nua the move- 
ment would concern it=lf with the 
lot of farmers or evet of the un- 
touchables. In o-het countries, 
other urgent problen.s could engage 
them. They could }-emindically pool 
information and delide-.:te on world 
problems as a whol: ind intervene 
on crucial world qœ ons like the 
control of atomic en rgv or the seek- 
ing of air bases. Th- rightness of 
this latter procedure 5 not clear, 
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If America seeks to defenc herself. 
she is entitled to have defence: 
along her own border. But tc builc 
bases encircling the Russian zone 
round the werld and yet profess 
peaceful intentions is not convmcing 
In any case, the actual abuses choser. 
for resistance by the Satyagrahts car 
only be chosen by themselves. 

Such action might libera-e forces 
of peace in both blocs, If war should 
break out in spite of their efforts, 
Satvagrahts could reheve suffering 
on both sides and work to mitigate 
the horrors. (On cease-fire day they 
should be reacy to present to the 
warring nations a plan for peace and 
this plan woud be free frora the 
defects of peace settlements imposed 
upon the defeated by the victors. 

Gandkism derives its power fror. 
a sanction of zhe conscienc2, a re- 
sistance to evil without adding to it 
in the process. This, to me E the 
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meaning of the second aspect of 
Gandhism, namely, Non-violence. 
Non-violence is an organic element 
in a resistance-to-evil programme. 
The real war is therefore not on the 
phvsical plane but on that of the 
sou. or the higher mind. 

Thus Gandhism would stir up 
sleening dogs. Hence Satyagrahts 
must be prepared for the utmost 
sufferings. Police action and prison 
would, of course, be the least of the 
troubles that they could expect. 
They would have to adhere to truth 


-and to their programme and fight 


thei- fight without hatred or violence. 
Tne Mahatma has proved on Ind- 
ian soil the success of this method. 
It is for his followers to absorb his 
spirit of Truth and Non-violence and 
find means, in the present context 
of world conflicts, by which to apply 

his method, technique and spirit. 
M. A. VENKATA Rao 


ESTABLISHING THE KINGDOM OF TRUTH 


[In this chapter of her not yet published book, an Australian writer, Marie 
Beuzeville Byles, has reconstructed certain incidents of the life o autama the 
Buddha, well described as “a man—verily greater than any gol ” in which 
are given certain of his teachings “to simple people, whose p-clems,’’ she 


writes, “ were not different from our own.” 


The incidents are rcsunted as if 


by a contemporary monk of the Buddha’s Order of the Yellow Rco:, — Ep. ] 


From that grove the Master went 
to the grotto of the Fire-god, whose 
sacred flames were guarded by cer- 
tain Matted-Haired Ascetics oZ that 
region, men well versed in the Vedic 
lore, and given to great austerity 
and self-mortification. Their leader 
was named Kassapa, and on account 
of his great penances he was esteem- 
ed the holiest of all men. 

It was evening when the Master ap- 
proached Kassapa, saying to him, “‘if 
it benot disagreeable to you, Brother, 
I would spend the night in the 
grotto where burns the sacred fire.” 

“You know not what you say, 
Brother ; the Fire-god is a great and 
venomous serpent. I woulc not 
have him harm you. Even I. who 
am the holiest of all men, do not 
venture into the sacred grotto after 
night has fallen.” 

“ None the less, I beseech you,” 
pleaded the Master. 

“I dislike controversy,” replied 
Kassapa. “‘On your own head rest 
your death, Beit as you ask.” 

The Master thanked Kassapa and 
took up his abode within the grotto, 
sitting cross-legged in meditation 
until the second watch of the night. 
When the Fire-god sent forth a cloud 
of smoke and flame, the Master 


would send forth a greater flame of 
love, and the smoke ardflame of the 
Fire-god would be quenshed. Kas- 
sapa, turning in his un2esy slumber, 
and seeing only the gaat blaze of 
light within the grotic, muttered 
to himself, “Truly the --ountenance 
of this distinguished victor is very 
beautiful, but the Fire-god will do 
him great harm,” 

When morning care Kassapa 
arose, and, perceiving the Master 
still unharmed, he mar-eled thereat, 
and the Master, readin2 nis thought, 
said to him, “The fire cf the Fire- 
god has been quench:d by the 
greater radiations of love.” 

Kassapa marvelled mu e than ever, 
saying to himself, ‘T-dy this dis- 
tingu:shed visitor has zrat magical 
powers, and he knows ro- fear—none 
the less he is not as hcly as I am.” 

A second night dic the Master 
fearlessly enter the sane of the 
Fire-god and a second ane were the 
flames of the Fire-god >~ercome by 
the greater flame of tie Master’s 
love. And Kassapa :cnaceived an 
affection for the Master and said to 
him, “Stay with me end I will 
provide you with food, `œ the villag- 
ers are bountiful in tie food they 
give to the one they r=sard as the 
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holiest of all men.” The Master 
agreed and on the following night 
devas came and the whole grove was 
filled with the beauty of their light. 
Kassapa marvelled more amd more, 
although still saying to himself that 
the Master was not as holy as he. 

There then approached the day 
on which Kassapa was woni to cele- 
brate a great sacrifice, when large 
numbers of p2ople from Anga and 
Magadha came bringing w-th them 
abundant food. Now Kassapa fearec 
that if the Master were present at 
the sacrifice he would dis-ract the 
attention of the people with his 
magic, and that gain anc honour 
would accrue zo the Master and his 
own gain and honour would di- 
minish. The Master, perceiving the 
thoughts that were passirg in his 
mind, said to him, “ Tomorrow 
Brother, it were fitting that I shoulc 
take my meal and spend the day ir 
meditation by the waters of the 
lake,” 

“That were fitting indeed,” said 
Kassapa, mightily relievec, and a3 
the Master left him he muttered to 
himself, “‘This Brother i; a good 
man with ke2n perceptior—but oi 
course he is not as holy as I am.” 

During the days that fol.owed the 
Master performed many tasks ot 
humble service for Kassapa. He 
made a convenient bathing and 
washing pool by the banks of the 
stream and placed a stone on which 
the washing could be done. He 
picked large quantities >f fruit 
fragrant and ull of flavour, and he 
split firewood for the sacred fire, 
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500 paeces in all. And Kassapa was 
much pleased, saying, “ This Brother 
is truly most kind and thoughtful— 
but o£ course he is not as holy as I 
am ”’ 

At that time a great rain fell out 
of season, and the place beside the 
lak2 where the Master was wont to 
meditate became surrounded by 
water. Kassapa was afraid that 
the water still rising would carry 
the Master away. He, who until 
now had never known tenderness or 
corcern for another, found his heart 
heav7 within him at the thought 
that zhe Master might be drowned. 
He therefore hastened to the village 
that he might procure a boat and 
take the Master in safety to dry 
land. And greatly did he rejoice at 
the xindness he was able to do, 
thcugh he still muttered to himself 
thet the Master was not as holy as 
he. 

TEe Master, knowing that Kas- 
sapa‘s heart was now softened and 
pliant and ready for conversion, 
sail to him, “These many weeks, 
Kassapa, you have been saying to 
yourself that I am not as holy as 
you. But can you in solemn truth 
tel. me that you are fully enlight- 
ened and know not the meaning of 
fear ? ” 

Xessapa hesitated a short ‘space ; 
then was his heart entirely softened 
by tae emanations of the Master’s 
love, and he bowed before him, 
sayirg, “No, Master, I am not fully 
enhgntened; I am still filled with 
fear ; J am not more holy than you.” 
Whe-eupon he went into the sacred 
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grotto and taking therefrom the 
vessels of sacrifice he threw them 
into the river, and coming back he 
sat at the Master’s feet and be- 
sought him to tell him of the way 
whereby he could free himself from 
fear and find inner sight. 

Now others of the Ascetics of the 
Matted Hair, seeing the vessels of 
sacrifice carried dovm the river, 
became afraid lest some misfortune 
should have befallen their leader. 
They came hastening to the sacred 
grotto, where they beheld Kassapa 
sitting at the feet of the Master and 
listening to his teaching. And they, 
too, sat down and listened. 

“That Fire-demon whom you 
feared,” the Master was saying, “is 
within your own hearts, the Fire- 


demon of desire, of pride, of self- 


importance. It is the fire of lust 
which is burning. When the senses 
touch sense-objects and the thoughts 
touch thought-objects, the fires of 
lust and desire are kindled. Your 
ears hear praises of yourselves, and 
then your thoughts think of self- 
importance, and you are fearful lest 
you lose that self-importance. You 
forget that this self is not the True 
Self of you which is Universal and 
Deathless.”’ 

At this point Kassapa heaved a 
great sigh of relief, for as the Master 
spoke a vision of the Great Peace 
opened before him. The Master 
continued, ‘Pondering on these 
things you become weary of the fires 
that are kindled by your senses and 
your thoughts, and then the fires 
of desire die down. The true 
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fire-sacrifice is the sacri e of desire, 
the flame thereof is mens will well- 
tamed, and the true a.tar is the 
altar of humility.” 

After those Ascetics o2rthe Matted 
Hair had listened to tae Master, 
they asked that they micht become 
members of the Order. and, the 
Master consenting, they cut off their 
hair. The Master ther ordained 
them and they travellec with him 
from Uruvela to Rajagz ha. 

The reason for the \ aster’s deci- 
sion to go next to Ramgaha was 
this. 

In the days when the Master, who 
was then Prince Siddnertha, had 
left home and was ye seeking for 
the Truth, he chanc:c to enter 
Rajagaha as King Bimnodisara was 
about to offer a great sacrifice with 
the siaughter of maxw animals. 
Prince Siddhartha preecaed to the 
King and his ministers ccncerning the 
oneness of all that live, and the 
King was moved by Prine Siddhar- 
tha’s compassion and buč that the 
animals be freed. Th=reafter the 
King perceived great qualities of 
kingship in the young Prince and 
desired him to stay are share his 
kingdom with him. Eut Prince 
Siddhartha replied : 

“ Your Majesty, I sek a greater 
kingdom than yours, ,:reater than 
any earthly kingdom. I seek a 
kingdom not of this world, the 
kingdom of Truth. When I have 
found that kingdom I will return 
and share it with you.” 

The King was sad at tkese words, 
but he knew that the yoang Prince 
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was right anc let him depart unhir- 
dered. 

It was in fulfilment of this prom- 
ise that the Master, now having 
found the kingdom of Truth, set 
forth for Rajagana, taking with him 
Kassapa of Umrvela and others of 


the Mattei-Hatred Ascetic. 
The Mastez lodged near the shrire 


of Supatittha, about six miles ouz- 
side tke city of Eajagaha, a pleasart 
city set about with hills, the migh-- 
iest of which s Vultura’s Peak. 
There are always shelters for wande-- 
ing monks outsice cities and villages 
and none tekes much account of 
their coming anc going save to do 
honour to tnen. But when King 
Bimbisara h2arc that Gctama, an 
ascetic of the Sakya tibe, had 
arrived at Supetittha, he at once 
made ready to v.sit him, for he wes 
certaic that this vas the same Prince 
Siddhartha whc had fcund the 
kingdom of Treth he wes seeking 
and had come tc share it. 

Now as tae King anc a large 
retinue of courtiers and hoaseholde-s 
drew near to Sapatittha they saw 
that Kassape of Uruvela was seated 
beside the Master, and some said 
that this ascetic, Gotama, must 
surely have DJeceme the cisciple of 
Kassapa, wlio was rencwned fer 
being the hclies- of all men. Brt 
others wko nad heard of the greet 
holiness of the Master, considered 
that Kassapa mist have become tke 
disciple of tne waster. They were 
still dispuzing ths matter when they 
came into the presence of the Master 
and introduced themselves. 


‘When those that had come wert 
seated the Master turned to Kassapa 
saying, “Will you explein to th: 
assembly what knowledge you have 
gained that has induced you, whc 
were renowned for your penance: 
and known as the emaciated ascetic 
to forsake such penances and tc 


desert the sacrificial fire ? ” 

“The sacrifices I performed anc 
the penances I underwent,” repliec 
Kassapa, “were concerned wit! 
things visible, and sought for re 
werds within this world or withir 
ths deva world, worlds of sights anc 
soinds and thinking. The reward: 
that are promised for such sacrifices 
ard penances do not extend beyonc 
th2 world of the individuals pride 
ard egotism, which is bound forever 
upon the wheel of suffering. Tha’ 
is why I have forsaken all penance: 
and deserted the sacrificial fire.” 

“ And if your mind no more de 
lights in these things, Kassapa 
what is it in the world cf men anc 
gods in which your mind does finc 
delight ? ” asked the Master. 

And Kassapa again replied, “! 
have seen the state of peace, Nirvana 
in which the individual self is laic 
as.de and all thoughts of ‘I’ anc 
‘me,’ and which is in no wisi 
atzached to sensual or materia 
existence either in this world or ir 
amy other. This state of peaci 
krows nothing of becoming or o 
changing. It knows not death 
Why, then, should I longer perforn 
sacrifices and penances for reward. 
either of earth or of neaven, fo 
tkese are forever coming-to-be 
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changing and decaying?” On say- 
ing this Kassapa arose and bowed 
low at the Master’s feet, adding, 
““ My teacher is the Blessed One. I 
am his pupil.” 

King Bimbisara was deeply im- 
pressed with all they that listened, 
for, when a man who has held him- 
self foremost bows low, folk know 
that he has found the Truth. It was 
not until Kassapa sat down again 
that their tongues were loosed and 
they turned to one another saying, 
“The great Kassapa of Uruvela, he 
that was the holiest of all men, has 
placed himself under the direction 
of the great ascetic Gotama. Surely 
Gotama must have shown him the 
greatest of all blessings! ” 


Then the Master preached to those 
that were assembled more concerning 
the great truths that Kassapa had 
told of, and the Way to the finding 
of the kingdom of Truth. When he 
had finished, King Bimbisara bowed 
and thanked him, saying that when 
he was a young man he had had 
five wishes, all of which had now 
been fulfilled. The first was that he 
might become King, the second that 
a holy Buddha might come into his 
kingdom, the third that he might 
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bow before him, the fourth that the 
Buddaa might preach the Dhamma 
to him and the fifth that he might 
understand. A 

The King then invited the Master 
and tìose that were formerly Matted- 
Haired Ascetics to partake of food 
with him, and the Master consented., 
When the meal was over the King 
bethought him of a suitable place in 
whica the Master might reside when 
in Rajagaha, less distant from the 
city than the Supatittha shrine and 
yet sufficiently secluded to be peace- 
ful, and he remembered the Velu- 
vane pleasure-garden in the Bamboo 
Grove on Vulture’s Peak, not far 
distant from the squirrels’ feeding 
grotnd, which was frequented by 
other wandering ascetics. Having 
decided in his own mind that the 
Veluvana pleasure-garden was in all 
respects suitable, the King took a 
gold vessel with water in it and, 
pouring it over the Master’s hand, 
he said, “I give up this Veluvana 
pleasure-garden to the Blessed Bud- 
dha and the Fraternity. May it be 
accepted.” And the Master accepted 
it and that was the first park that 
was given to the Order. 


MARIE BEUZEVILLE BYLES 


RUMANIAN FOLKLORE 


[Dr. Grigore Nandris Professor in zhe University of London, School 
of Slavonic and East European Studies, ilustrates charmingly how folklore 
and folk arts are expressions and “ creations of the human mind which seeks 


integration with the surrounding cosmos ”’; 


adding that the study of folklore 


is a “rewarding approach to an understanding and appreciation” of a peoples’ 
culture. Even greater value eccrues from the study when one is convinced 
“that no mythological story. no traditional event in the folklore of a people 
has ever been, at any time, pure ction, but...has an actual, historical 
lining to it,” as is explained in The Secret Doctrine, Vol. 1, in the Section: 
“The Evolution of Symbolism,” by Mcdame Blavatsky.—Eb.] 


Southeastern Europe is the cradle 
of European civilization, which 
developed on the shores oi the 
Mediterranean basin. Folk.ore is a 
most rewarding approach to an 
understanding and appreciation of 
the cultures of the southeast =uro- 
pean pecples. This region i3 the 
most eastern outpost of the Greco- 
Latin civilization. In spite cf many 
economic changes, the contrast 
between village and town as re- 
mained a characteristic fea-ure of 
southeastern Europe. 

Among the peoples inhabiting this 
area, the Rumanians represent the 
survival cf the Latin-speaking ppu- 
lation of the eastern Roman Empire, 
in the Carpatho-Balkanic -egion. 
Today they occupy roughly the 
region from the Dniester river and 
the Black Sea in the east zo the 
approaches of the river Tisa ( Theiss) 
in the west; and from the tr:bu- 
taries of the river Pruth in the 
Carpathians, in the north, to the 
Danube in the south. Danubian 
Rumanians {Arumanians) are tc be 
found as far south as the Mount 


Olympus in the Balkans; and 
another branch of them, Istroru- 
mamans, have been settled in Istria, 
on the shores of the Adriatic, since 
immemorial times. 

These romanized Thracians of 
ancient Dacie and Thracia have built 
their modern culture on their folk- 
lore, on the Byzantine tradition of 
their Orthodox Church and on the 
Latir: Feritage of their language. 

Oving to these historical and 
geographical factors, several strata 
can be detected in Rumanian folk- 
lore. So, the dualistic conception 
of the Creation lives amicably along 
with the Christian conception in 
Genesis. The antagonism between 
Good and Evil, God and Satan, 
represents Iranian dualism, and it 
penetrated Rumanian folklore either 
from the south through the 
apocrypna of the Bogomils of the 
priest Jeremiah, or from the east 
through the Armenian colonies of 
the Euxine region. These legends 
2xplain how God created the world 
with Satan’s help and how for that 
-eason Satan shares the power over 
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creation,— but only from midnight 
to the crowing of the cocks. Besides, 
Satan’s power can be defeated by 
means of magic charms and rituals 
and this belief in magic power has 
created a rich collection of songs and 
incantations called descantece from 
the Latin desincantare. 


In Rumanian mythology evil has 
many helpers. Some of them are of 
Latin origin, like the strtgot, the 
vampire who leaves the tomb to 
suck the blood of its victims. But 
vampires can be easily destroyed by 
piercing their hearts with a sharp 
stake. The story of a vampire has 
been transferred from Carpathian 
lore into English literature (has 
lately even been dramatized) in 
Bram Stoker’s book, Dracula. 


The magic ritual called the Papa- 
rude is to bring the rain in droughty 
summers. The learned ruling Prince 
of 18th-century Moldavia (the nor- 
thern part of Rumania), Demetrius 
Cantemir, a knight of the Western 
Roman Empire and a member of 
the Academy of Berlin, records in 
his study, Descriptio Moldaviae, this 
custom in these terms :— 

In summer, when harvest 1s threatened by 
drought, the peasants of Moldavia dress a 
girl in a skirt of leaves and grass; boys and 
girls follow her round the village dancing and 
singing When they meet an old woman 


ske sprinkles them with cold water. They 
sing songs like this: 


Papaluga, descend from heaven, 
Open the gates, let loose the rains 
So that the cereals may grow, 
Wheat, mullet and others.... 


This ritual, called by Frazer 
homceopathic magic, is an element 
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of universal folklore. A similar rite 
is recorded in the Baronga tribe 
(Bantu group) on the Delagoa Bay 
of South East Africa where, when 
drought and famine threaten to 
destroy life, naked women covered 
with garlands of grass invoke the 
rain. Could one asstrre that this 
ritual has been intzoduced into 
southeast European fclklore by the 
gipsies ? 

Pliny, in his Naturalia Historia 
(XXVIII. 5) mentionsanother super- 
stition, which is alive today in the 
Abruzzi mountains of Italy and in 
Rumania, namely, that a spinning 
woman should not cross anyone’s 
patk with her distaff in her hand, 
beczuse it brings bad luzk. The evil 
eye is also of Roman origin. 


Medieval literature, circulated 
amcng the people, has influenced 


Rumanian folklore. The curious 
tradition connected w.th the “Easter 
of the good men” or ‘‘Easter of the 
Rohmali” originates in this litera- 
ture. These “good men ” or Rohmali, 
Rocmant, Rahmani, are pictured by 
the people as monks oz hermits who 
live an ascetic life som2where on the 
shores of a river. They do not know 
when Easter arrives and take 
cognizance of its celzbration only 
when the painted eggshells, thrown 
in rivers before the Easter feast, 
reach their shores come days after 
Easter. Nobody knows who or 
where these “good.men”’ (Blajinz) 
are. 


Now, it is not a too daring 
conjecture to see in tie name of the 
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Rohmait a distorted form of thə 
Greek word vragmanot, which de- 
signated the brahmans of Incia and 
which may have changec into 
vagmani, rahmant, rocman: and 
vohmalt. The word appears ir many 
books on asceticism in the orthodox 
Christian communities of Eastern 
Europe, and may testify to the 
influence cf Indian ascetic life on 
Byzantine Christianity. The 4th- 
century work of Palladius, On the 
Peoples of India and on the Brakmans, 
which included other studies cn the 
Brahmans by St. Ambrosius, Scrabo, 
as well as that of Alexandsr of 
Macedonia and his expedition into 


India, has deeply influenced the 
ascetic life of East Earopean 
Christianity. Through its trensla- 


tions the Brahmans have penetzated 
into the folklore of Eastern Europe. 
Palladius’s story begins wth the 
description of India and bf the 
Ganges river, on the banks of which 
are living the Brahmans. They do 
not like gold and are not afraid of 
death. They live an ascetic life 
opposed to the Christian conception 
of life. When Alexander offers to 
Dandanus, the king of Brahmans, 
gold, silver and rich garmerts, he 
refuses them with the remark: 
‘Present all these things to the 
birds in the forest that they might 
sing more beautifully.” Palledius’s 
description of the Brahmans cerre- 
sponds to the image of “good men ” 
in Rumanian folklore. 

One of the most archaic, pre- 
Christian elements in the funeral 
ritual of the Rumanians is the green 
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tree brought to the house of the 
deceased person, and the invocation 
to the dawn in magic songs recited 
every morning by choruses of women 
noi ralated to the deceased. They 
implore the goodwill of the super- 
natural elements into whose realm 
the soul of the dead is about to 
entar. These songs are not to be 
con-used with the dirges which-form 
another rich chapter of Rumanian 
folklore. 

Virectly connected with the many 
customs and rituals of the folk 
calendar and with family feasts, are 
the dances. They are still magic 
manifestations, creations of the 
humar. mind which seeks integration 
with the surrounding cosmes. The 
funczicn of entertaining is a 
secondary one. The Calsusart, a 
ritual dance of healing magic, is 
related to midsummer. The simi- 
larity of this dance to the English 
Morr.s dances has been emphasized 
by many students of folk choreg- 
raphy. Dances, as well as peasant 
paint.ngs, embroideries, carpets, 
ceramics and wood carvings, are 
creations of the imaginative mind of 
the Fumanian peasant and form a 
unity with the literary folklore. 

The most important sections of 
Rumanian literary folklore are the 
epic and the lyric poetry. The 
latter is by far the richer, and is 
considered to express the charac- 
teristics of the Rumanian mind. The 
chief characteristics of Rumanian 
folk pcetry are lyricism and pastoral- 
ism. After the decay of Rumanian 
zourt life, at the beginning of the 
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18th century, the propagators of 
epic songs were mainly gipsies and 
amateur bards. But in the early 
r7th century the Rumanian lautari 
(bards) were recorded, with the 
Serbian guslari, not only in the 
Rumanian Principalities, but also in 
the halls of Polish lords and inthe 
settlements of the Cossacks. Many 
heroes of Rumanian epics are 
common to the other South East 
European folk tales. 


A theme treated in a Rumanian 
ballad, as well as in Serbian and 
Greek folk songs, is that of “The 
Master Manole’’ connected with the 
building of the Church of Curtea de 
Argesh, the old capital of Wallachia. 
Its motif is the human sacrifice 
necessary for the achievement of an 
ideal. The Master-builder had to 
build into the walls of the church 
his young wife and his own unborn 
child. We think that we may 
identify the hero of this Rumanian 
ballad as the famous and myste- 
rious painter Emanoil (Manole) 
Panselinos, who played a legendary 
rôle in the renaissance of Byzantine 
fresco painting in the rz4th-r6th 
centuries. Some of the oldest and 
most accomplished frescoes are to be 
found in a r4th century church of 
Curtea de Argesh. 


Particularly numerous are the 
heroic ballads extolling the deeds of 
the many national Robin Hoods, 
called Aa:ducs, who fight against all 
oppressors and take revenge for 
injustice done to powerless women 
and orphans. 
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The transition from the narrative 
to the lyric poetry is marked 
by the lyric ballad “Ewe-lam>” 
(‘‘Miorttsa’’). It is a piece of folk 
poetry perfect in form ¿nd summariz- 
ing a whole conception of life. ‘Lhe 
thythm of the poem evokes a sense 
of sobbing music produced by the 
undulating waves of ‘fHé rffountatris 
where it originates. A short freg- 
ment, from the translation of W. 
Entwistle in European Balladry, 
may convey an idea cf the rhythm 
of the original. Feeling the approach 
of death, the shepherd expresses his 
thoughts in a dialogue with a ewe- 
lamb :— 

At the set of stn, 
There'll be murder done 
By the Ungureen 

And that Vrancean. 

© lamblan mune, 

So wondrous fir, 
Must I be killec, 

Tell the Vrancezn 
And the Ungurean, 
My corpse to hice 

In a grave besice 

The fold for the sheep 
For aye to sleep 

By the sheepcot here, 
That may dogs rear. 

This ballad originetes in the 
easterr: Carpathians. From there it 
has spread all over tke Rumanian 
lands. Some variants show tke 
tendency to transform the ballad 
into a lyric song by irtroducing :t 
with the peculiar invocation of the 
green leaf, which opes Rumaniaa 
lyric songs :— 

Leafage green of fowess three, 
Little shepheid of the sheep, 
Where has death encorntered thee? 


“On the summit of th: hill, 
Which the winds with asaings fill 
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Ard the firs are never stiil.” 
By what death, say, dids= thou die? 
“ By the lightn:ng-crash om bigh.” 
Ard who raised the funeral cry? 
“Little birdies chirping br, 
Rzised for him the funeral cry.” 
: (Translated by W. Entwsst&} 
The folk lyric sings about love and 
longing (dor, from low Latia, dolum), 
loneliness and suffering; it gives 
expression. to every shade of humen 
feeling and even bursts in-o 
revolt against ihe oppressors ard 
tyrants who have troubled the lile 
of the Rumanian peole since 
the formation of their states in the 
r4th century. It is bit natural 
that historical circumstances have 
ccntributed to create folklcre themes. 
The doina (a word of enigmatic 
origin designating a lyric song) is the 
faithful companion of the Rumanian 
peasant throughout his life ard 
tEroughout his history :— 


Whoever invented the doina song 
Had hig heart burnt by suffering, 
Blesséd the tongue 

That chanted the dota cong. 

The absinthe plant 1s very bitter 
But even more, the foreign oppressor 
My heart faints 

Vhen I see how he skins my country 
I suffer and burn in fire 

For I have no other chocce. 

End, little bud of flower 

Grow bigger and bigger 

And bring justice ın my country, 

© Lord, punish the oppressor, 

As they punish us. 


The green leaf of the spring is 
invoked as the friend of the hatauc 
(Robin Hood) whom it Indes in the 
forest, and alsc a refresnaing back- 
ground to lyric songs :— 


Green leaf of apple-tree, 
1 dreamt last night 
That my belcved kissed me 


I woke up 

And I did not find him, 

I found only the longing of my heart 
Written on the pillow case 

With the silk of my eyelashes 

And with the dew of my eves 


The conditions of life created by 
the surrounding nature, and nature 
itself, find expression in these lyric 
songs. Theimmovable waves of the 
Carpathian mountains carried the 
Rumanian shepherds from the Iron 
Gates, on the Danube, up to the 
Little Carpathians at the Gates of 
Vienna. These wanderings have 
fourd expression in a lyric dynam- 
ism which is one of the main 
characteristics of Rumanian folk 
poetry and which has transformed its 
esthetic values :— 


All across the whole wide world 

My longing hovers on its wings 

It goes away when I am not 
thinking of it 

And comes back without being called. 


There 1s no bird in the sky 

Which can fly faster than my longing. 
It is quicker than the wind, 

Than the thunder and the thought. 


I do not know whether it 1s the 

sun who rises 
Or ıs my beloved on-horseback; 
The sun rises high and always higher, 
My beloved rides up the hill; 
The holy sun has reached the zenith 
My beloved goes further and further; 
The holy sun is now setting, 
My beloved has disappeared. 

The current opinion on Rumanian 
folk poetry is that it is exclusively a 
lyric creation, that lyricism has 
invaded also the epic. This con- 
clusion could be accepted only if 
one neglects the rich balladry of 
Rumanian folklore. There are no 


heroic cycles of poems to be strung 
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together for a Homeric epic, but the 
epic songs are numerous and the 
folk tales even more so. 

‘The lyric folk poetry is oi older 
date, and it has a dynamic power 
which counterbalances the lyricism 
of the epic songs. It is an indi- 
vidual expression of a way of life 
peculiar to the Rumanian people. 
In some poems and songs it achieves 


esthetic perfection which -ivals the 
creation of poets, and i~ has inspired 
many great writers c Rumanian 
literature. Not every piece of folk 
poetry can claim esthetic perfection, 
but the few which Lave reached 
perfection indicate ths movements 
of the fledgling, and hmt at his 
potentiality, when his wirgs become 
fully developed. 

GriGORE NANDRIS 





MEN OF IDEAS AND OF ACTION 


Mr. Allen Tate, noted American poet 
distinguishes between the 
true responsibility of the poet and the 
responsibilities imputed to him, in an 
article “To Whom is the Poet Res- 
ponsible ? ” appearing in Perspectives 
(No. 6, Winter 1954). Poets are 
“unacknowledged legislators” in the 
sense that “ there is always a reciprocal 
relation between life and art, at the 
point at which life imitates art.” The 
poet is sog responsible for the moral, 
political and social well-being of society. 
His responsibility is “to be a poet, to 
vrite poems.” Hence Mr. Tate wonders 
hy poets are blamed when society 
es wrong and why poetry has been 
ade the goat of atonement. Are there 
t other intellectuals—scientists, phi- 
sophers, statesmen— who may be 
ed to task? 

The crux of the problem, he says, is 
the question of how much knowledge 
should be made available to men 
whose moral and spiritual education 










~ 


leaves much to be desired. One of the 
many consequences in fhe modern 
world of the Renaissatce doctrine of 
freedom for unlimited enqtiry, is that 
men who gain special Inowledge make 
use of their techniques without res- 
ponsibility. 

In answer to the questior “ to whom” 
and “for what ” the pcet i. responsible, 
Mr. Tate states :— 

He is responsible to his corscience, 1n the 
French sense of the word = the joint action of 
knowledge and judgmert. .. He is re- 
sponsible for the virtue proper to him as poet, 
for his special avéte. for the mastery of a 
disciplined language whica wil not shun the 
full report of the reality eonvzyed to him by 
his awareness: he must hold, in Yeats’ great 
phrase, “reality and jastic in a single 
thought.” 

In closing he remarxs — “ The decay 
of modern society is mwhere more 
conspicuous than in ths loss cf the 
arts of reading on tle part of men of 
action.” 


M.M. 


FAITH IN THE SELF 


| In this thoughtful essey Dr. S.M. Hafiz Syed, M.A., Ph.D.,D.Litt., points 
out the nzed for people to zum their attention inwards. He shows the supreme 
psychological importance oi kaving knowledge of and faith in the Inner Self. 
Here he bases himself on tae teachings of Sri Raman Maharshi, but the 
principle itself is common to all true zeachers of the spiritual life.—En. ] 


We are for the most fart sd 
oblivious of our real self tiat w= 
never take the trouble tc analyza 
the content and the constitution ol 
our own being. Unless we have 
some confidence in the reality ol 
our true being, and feel that there 
is somethirg in us which abices for 
ever and is the source of knowledge 


and happiness, we will not start on 


the adventure in search for Truth. 

Most pecple consider themselves 
weaklings, incapable of azheving 
what they want. Some think that 
they are miserable sinners and there 
is nc hope or possibility for hem to 
improve themselves and become 
good citizens. These have ro faith 
and confidenze in themselves DJecause 
they have no clear understanding of 
their real nature. They thick that 
they are merely tne body or the 
mind, which are ultimately perish- 
able. Death, for such people, las a 
great terror. They think that as 
soon as their physical body dis- 
appears, they too will come te an 
end. 

All the religions of the world have 
assured their followers that they will 
survive after the death of the body, 
and that they will be held respon- 
sible and accountable for their deeds 
performed in this world. That trey 


will reap what they have sown. 
That they will go to either hell or 
heaven in accordance with -their 
good or evil deeds. Or that they 
will return to this earth to enjoy 
the results of their good actions a i 
suffer for their evil ways. 

But mysticism, occultism, yogic 
sddhana, etc., draw our atterticn ~ 
the fact of our surviv a 
death of our body. They have also 
extended the definite hope that here 
and now, in the embodied life, one 
may consciously realize the conti- 
nuity of one’s existence. 

There were and still are various . 
schools of sddhana, spiritual disci- 
pline, which hold out the definite 
hope of our realizing the true Sef 
and thus put an end to our fear of | 
death. In Eastern countries, es- 
pecially in India, several scnools » 
spiritual discipline still exist and tl 
devout aspirants in these schoo: 
pursue spiritual development accort 
ing to the instructions of their guru 
Some of the teachers subject the 
disciples to the severest disciplinc 
and austerity. 

In the last quarter of the rgtk 
century a young man of 15 or 16 set 
his heart on spiritual. adventure, 
renounced his home, a worldly 
career and all earthly desires and 
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devoted himself completely to the 
search for Truth. By dint of his 
perseverance, intense sddhana and 
one-pointed, single-minded devotion, 
he realized the goal he was seeking. 
As a result of his direct experience 
and in answer to earnest enquiry 
from eager and searching people, he 
noted down a few definite, concise 
and helpful suggestions for treading 
the’ path which he himself had 
successfully trodden. His instruc- 
tions are simple yet profound. The 
.ethod pointed out by him appeals 
to the modern mind because it is 
analytical and scientific in its ap- 
cach and nature. He does not 
sie iba 3 to pin our faith to this, 
that or the other dogma, nor has 
he given any mantra. He does not 
expect his admirers or devotees to 
follow his path uncritically. Know- 
ing full well the condition of the 
modern mind and its lack of faith 
in things spiritual, he has advised 
that the dictates of reason be fol- 
sowed, that well-known methods of 
investigation and self-enquiry be 
pursued. 
`c This sage of Arunachala teaches 
i ‘hat the elimination of one vesture 
S'after another brings one at last to a 
„point where one finds one’s real 
y ocus standi» One may deny almost 
c everything else but one cannot deny 
one’s own being, the continuity of 
` which can be perceived by casting a 
glance backward from one’s present 
age, whatever it may be, to one’s 
infancy. Doing this draws one to 
the conclusion that although mind 
and body undergo various changes, 
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one’s -self or ident-ty has rot 
changed. One is what one has been 
from the beginning of cne's conscicus 
existence up to the prsent where 
one stands today. 

The first thing to dc, ‘ve are told, 
before beginning the qnest for Truth, 
is to analyze the constitt tion of our 
own being. We shoalc then find 
that there is somethinz n us which 
has been undergoing d -finite changes 
and which therefore rust be recog- 
nized as something tn-eal, imper- 
manent. But the sum -otal of our 
sense of egoity has in it an elem=nt 
of reality, vtz., the ligtt cf conscicus- 
ness manifesting as “I am.” This 
“I am” we recognize 1s -eal because, 
unlike its vestures, it 5 constant and 
unchanging. We shexull gradually 
dissociate ourselves from the ves- 
tures and dwell in thoight in the 
pure “I am.” This practice is a 
step to the finding of tue real Self. 
By holding to this, tre .age tells us, 
we can surely find th: Celf. 

More briefly it may be stated 
thus: as mind and body are cheng- 
ing, they are unreal. 4s “I” exist 
continuously, I am the real, as the 
pure “I am.” I maz reject my 
vestures as they are not my real 
self, they are object. >erceived by 
me. I cannot poss.bky dissociate 
myself from my owr ing because 
it is that which perce ves. Hence 
the ‘I am” is the tru of me. all 
else is not-I. 

What we gain by tEis analy-ical 
process is only an incel ectual grasp 
of the truth of th= Self, a mere 
mertal abstraction. Mext we need 
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to experience the conscious presence 
of the Self. 

Sri Raman Manarshi had advised 
not to lean toc much upon any 
sacred scriptures nor any external 
guide, but to depend ujon Self. 
When we get a glimpse of It we 
shall discover tkat Its aature is 
Sat, Chit and Ancnda, which are the 
admitted characteristics of the 
Supreme Self, called by various 
names. It is umrelated, formless, 
nameless, timeless, spaceless, abso- 
lute, one without a second, un- 
changing, source of wiscom and 
bliss. 

In the beginning our knowledge 
of Self is ind rect; as we proceed on 
Its quest, on the authority and 
evidence of persoms who have real- 
ized It by their own self-effort, 
we will begin to have what is called 
direct experience cf what we really 
are in essence. But before we are 
able to have such direct exDerience, 
which will deepen cur faith, we have 
to learn to probe and dive Ceep into 
our inner self 

If we start on our spirituel adven- 
ture with faith and confidence we 
shall be able to overcome the diffi- 
culty of the wandering mnd and 
shiftirig ego-sense, which is ike our 
shadow. The lower ego cannot be 
subdued by one who takes it to be 
the real. 


One who has truly learnt to have 
deep faith in the dignity, perma- 
nence, and glory of the true Self, 
could never stoop to anything mean 
or dishonourable. The outer will 
reflect the inner. One who is con- 
scious of his divine nature could 
never be entirely daunted by any 
difficulty, nor could he be utterly 
discouraged by any failure. Seeing 
the same Self dwelling in the hearts 
of all he would treat his fellow men 
and all living creatures with sym- 
pathy and humane consideration. 
He would overcome his selfishness 
and joyfully, ungrudgingly, render 
unselfish service to those who need 
it. He would not hesitate to share 
his belongings with those who are 
needy and less fortunate than him- 
self; he would overcome greed, pas- 
sion, anger and attachment because 
these qualities are not a part of his 
real Self. 

If one with deep faith were ex- 
periencing sorrow, suffering, grief 
and disappointment he would remind 
himself instantly that these misfor- 
tunes do not really touch him, he is 
above them. Selfs real nature is 
Ananda, bliss. Death would lose all 
its terror for him. No change in 
the outer world would disturb him. 
This and much more than this 
awaits the one who has full and 
abiding faith in his own Self. 

S. M. Hariz SYED 


SCIENCE AND SYMBOLISM 


[Mr. Oldfield Howey, author of several books on symbo.s myths and 
magic and whose interesting article, “ The Veil of the Temple,’ =ppeared in 
THE ARYAN PATH, (XXI, 344 ne deals here with the inseparabiity of true 
science from true symbolism ; - and the reed for modern s:ientists to 
recognize this fact. He writes that today’s “unethical and tc> confident 
science. ..has wandered far from Truth.” The subject is both practical end 
profound. It ıs treated of extensively by H. P. Blavatsky m The Secret 
Doctrine where she explains how to recognize and understanc tue symbols 


and how they may be misread and distorted.—ED.] 


There can hardly be a qu.cker journey to the comprehensior of sciencific 
fact than by way of the imagmation.—_-WALTER DE LA MARE 


Religion, philosophy, science and 
art may be regarded as four main 
highroads from the four cardinal 
points, that continually converge on 
one central objective. Upon all the 
highways and by-roacs we are 
continually enveloped by the obscur- 
ant mists of symbolism. These 
effectively veil Reality from our 
view, until we learn to accept and 
interpret them aright. This achieved, 
we may discover, through the 
gloom, a light that reveals the 
path it seemed destined only to 
hide—a concrete aid to the clarifi- 
cation of abstract conceptions. 
Thenceforth the world becomes to 
us a temple of living symbcls where 
forms, colours, sounds, perfumes, 
are all imbued with mysterious 
meanings and equivalences one with 
another. Delicate and subtile in its 
construction, this world temple is 
yet of amazing complexity and 
strength. Stone by stone have its 
walls been reared. 

In symbolic vision, we may some- 
times glimpse revelations of a 


raarvellously greater, fuLer, brighter 
life that transcends all earthly 
experience. Far off. =t so potent 
are such gleams that when they 
reach us they arouse in our being a 
divine discontent w:th the sordid, 
banal life of materia. existence zhat 
has hitherto satisfiec u , and cause 
us z0 see it as a prisen-house or 
“the body of this death.” a well-nigh 
insupportable burden. 

Once we have abardo1ed the world 
of cold, mechanical materialism, 
our consciousness cuickly enlarges 
to include new vistes 2xtending far 
beyond what we kad formerly 
assumed to be the Lmits of the 
possible, into unglumbed depths 
and inconceivable netzhts, peopled 
by spiritual beings of every grade, 
on every plane, each. possessed of 
its own unfolding dzst:ny of irfinite 
progression ; intellizerces 
Whose names and natures inrevealed below 
We yet shall learn and vorder as we know 

For the omni-existeat Present, the 
“Eternal Now ” of space and time, 
embraces both Past end Future in 
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one stupendous Whole. Given the 
faculty to realize this truth it is 
pessible for tke human mind to 
enter the realm cf the Eternal and 
thus to conscicudy see tke images 
of events past, present and to come. 
As living, moviag speaking pictures 
they are preserved or foreshadowed 
in the astral lett that surrounds 
ani interpenetraces the physical 
plene and are accessible to the 
awakened consc:cisness of ihe fully 
developed mar. 

But is it possible to hermonize 
suca idealistic visions with the 
stern, uncompromising tenets of 
modern science: At first sight the 
repry would appear to be a simple 
non possumus. Brt let us investi- 
gate rather more closely nd we 
shall discover taet science hes long, 
perkaps always, inhabited = house 
that is divided against itsel. One 
side is based upon the zrudest 
materialism anc zozally denzes any 
transcending Pcw2r But the oppo- 
site side would hava us regezd the 
universe from a completely d fierent 
angle of vision, wach displays it as 
something essentially unlike what it 
appears to our senses to be. It 
bids us consider the invisible as the 
Real and the sersualy appreLended 
as only real io thcse who Eve in 
physical bodies. Once this -s ac- 
knowledged as reasonable anc true, 
aims and methods quickly free 
themselves from tke limitatiors im- 
posed by rank mater .alism and vast 
vistas are opened to view by the 
study of comparatzve religion No 
longer is it possitle to proclaim an 


impassable barrier between the visi 
ble and the invisible, the known an 
theunknown : transcendentalism ha 
succeeded materialistic dogmatism. 

Science ruthlessly shattered man: 
cherished symbols in its iconoclasti 
progress, but, much as we may hav 
regretted some of our lost idols, wi 
can but feel profoundly grateful fo 
the passing of many others. Amon; 
these latter we must number Cma 
Khayyam’s poignant ideogram o 
“that inverted Bowl we call Th: 
Sky, whereunder crawling coop’d w 
live and die,” which has been re 
placed bv the knowledge that thy 
blue empyrean is not an imprisoning 
wall or ceiling, but is imbued witt 
its hue by the light that surround: 
us. With a new and confident sense 
of freedom we can now assert witl 
John Tyndall: “We live tm thi 
sky, not under it.” 

But though we may sometimes be 
compelled to call upon enlightenec 
science to correct or amplify 
symbolic metaphors, more often wi 
discover that symbolism has assumed 
the rôle of the instructor and guide 
of unethical and  over-confident 
science which, in its search fo 
knowledge of material phenomena, 
has wandered far from Truth. The 
terrors of modern warfare, the 
horrors of vivisection, afford striking 
illustration of the hell which science 
that has spurned the symbolic 
teaching of spiritual revelation, has 
thrust upon this world. Ever, 
religion and philosophy has un 
compromisingly proclaimed that < 
tree is known by its fruit and thai 
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an evil tree cannot produce good 
fruit: grapes do not grow on thorns 
or figs on thistles. There is no 
possibility that murderous war or 
the unthinkable tortures of vivi- 
section laboratories can ever produce 
results that will truly benefit man- 
kind. Infringement of the moral 
law has caused science to retrograde 
until it has become a curse instead 
of a blessing to the world—-a cause 
of fear rather than one of hope. 
Appalled by the prospect of the 
retribution that threatens us we 
turn shudderingly aside. But-only 
momentarily. For we find our 
thoughts returning to the view- 
point of St. Paul and exclaim with 
him :— 

While we look not at the things 
which are seen, but the things which are 
not seen: for the things which are 
seen are temporal; but the things which 
are not seen are eternal. (xrCor., IV, 
18 ) 

We live in a world of occult, but 
deeply significant, phenomena and 
can only surmise the hidden real- 
ities and esoteric meanings that 
underlie their outer appearance. 
Once this is recognized, all things 
cognizable by our mental or 
physical faculties are regarded as 
symbolic of unknown and invisible 
states of existence, rather than as 
merely concrete actualities on the 
material plane. Moreover we dis- 
cover that between these realities 
and our innermost selves there 
exist hitherto unsuspected relations 
and affinities, pregnant with promise 
of a progressive future in the Great 


Beyond, into whos3 mysteries we 
may now only thrust Dur groping 
antenne of imagination. 

The extraordinary e«tension, by 
modern research, of ocr knowledge 
of man’s remote past amd of ancient 
civilizations has demonstrated how, 
ages anterior to the dawn of science, 
man had b2en a poet, <n artist and 
a symbologist. The sym olic imagery 
of the ancients camc to the aid 
of the modern man. In a verse 
of the Kathopanishad ran is directed 
to “recognize the bod~ as a chariot 
and the soul for the master of the 
driving, the lower mini for the reins 
and the higher mird ‘he charioteer 
who driveth.” Ard 1-.is reiterated: 
“The senses are the steeds of 
the soul, and the okjects of their 
action are the paths :n which they 
gallop.”’ ` 

Such a vivid >arable needs no 
interpreter. Let us, owever, avoid 
the error of restricting its application 
to the human spec.es, and ever 
bear in mind that tie ‘‘master of 
the driving” is the reincarnating 
psyche, evolving frcm the lowest 
conceivable life, g-owing greater 
from birth to bicth, through form 
after form, from plane to plane of 
progress, proving more and more 
undeniably the essential unity of all 
existence. . 

The message that man may dis- 
cover his real self ir all beings and 
find all beings in himself is the 
predominating treme of the Upa- 
nishads: Yat Twam Ast. It is to 
aid ın the explanetion of truths, 
which to the superficial observer 
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appear paracloxical or even abserd 
conjectures, th=t sages ir all times 
have employed parable ard symbol, 
and, by thus prssenting the subject 
from differen: angles of vison, have 
endeavoured ta prove a spiritual 
unity to be eer presemt in the 
midst of the mazerial diversity ard 
discord that press so heavily cn 
man’s unawaxened consciousness. 

To convey the idea of a form by 
a picture of it was the vry cor- 
mencement of the art of writing, 
and for long the =rtist was one witi 
the scribe, as may be seen Irom th2 
mingled alphabetic and pictorial 
hieroglyphic inscriptions that adorn 
the temple wals and tombs o: 
ancient Egypt. 

The purpos? of the hieroglyphs 
was declared by their writers to be 
threefold: to “speak, sigr-fy and 
hide.” From this we should under- 
stand that they had a triplenature: 
First the apparert, ordinary func- 
tion of communicating the spoken 
word silently, acd even in the 
absence of the speeker, through the 
organ of sight. Secondly there was 
a fuller meaniag that the scribe 
might convey through his kncwledge 
of symbolic represeatations. Lastly, 
there was the esotezic meaning, the 
interpretation of waich was known 
only to the initiatec priests. 

Expatiating on ‘his therre, the 
initiate Plotinus, who taught in 
ancient Alexardria and Rome, 
wrote :— 

Egyptian sages did not use written 
signs (which are but imitations of 
voice and speech ) in their temples, but 
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they drew figures and revealed the 
thought contained by the form of the 
images, in a way that each image 
enclosed a portion of knowledge and 
wisdcm. It is the crystallization of a 
Truth. 

Though science has done much to 
destroy belief in the literal :nter- 
pretation of large sections of Biblical 
“history,” it should always be re- 
membered that the Jews claim that 
almost every sentence of their scrip- 
tures contains an inner meaning, 
deeper than that apparent on its 
surface. This is confirmed by St. 
Paul, who, expounding the story of 
Abraham’s two sons, “the one by a 
bondmaid, the other by a free- 
woman,” continued :— 

Which things are an allegory: for 
these are the two covenants; the one 
from tke mount Sinai, which gendezeth 
to bondage, which is Agar. For this 
Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia, and 
answereth to Jerusalem which now is, 
and is in bondage with her children. 
But Jerusalem which is above is free, 


which is the mother of us all. (Gal., 
IV, 24-26). 

“I conquer by yielding,” claims 
an old adage. It is thus that 


symbolism can effectively meet the 
challenge of science. There is no 
antagonism in ultimate Truth. All 
is reconciled once all is known. 
Science and symbolism are the two 
sides of one shield. Regarded thus, 
each constantly reveals obscure 
aspects of its inner and hidden 
import and we may follow in the 
footsteps of St. Athanasius, of whom 
it was said that he “looked through 
words into meanings.” Indeed it 
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was noted by Cardinal Newman 
as being “one of his characteristic 
points” that he concentrated “his 
constant attention to the sense of 
the doctrine, or the meaning of 
writers in preference to the words 
used,’’ 

I once attended a course of 
lectures given by Dr. James Porter 
Mills, an American exponent of 
“Higher Thought’: a teaching 
which might be loosely described as 
non-conformist Christian Science. 
Whet most interested me was his 
exposition of how the original and 
true significance of many words had 
become distorted or lost when 
symbolic, pictographic signs were 
replaced by alphabetical scnpt or 
sound symbols. He cited the case 
of the word “sin,” which, he said, 
had formerly been represented by 
the ideogram of an archer shooting 
at a mark, but missing it. The 
intention of the marksman was 
right, but his untrained hand and 
eye caused him to fail to achieve 
his purpose. If, ın spite of this 
frustration, he persevered, and 
neither his strength nor his eyesight 
failed, his ultimate success could be 
predicted with confidence. Is it not 
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written in the Bfagavad-Gile: 
“Ever if thou wert the most sinful 
of all sinners, yet zhoa shalt cross 
over all sin on the raft of wisdom’*? 
(IV, 36) The essential thing is that 
the aspirant should t= “balanced 
in success and failure.’ ‘He who 
acteth, plecing all accicns in the 
Eternal, abandoninz a-techment, is 
unaffected by sin as a locus leaf by 
the waters.” 

The earnest seeker whe refuses to 
admit defeat will, socner or later, 
discover in science ard symbolism 
allies in his search fcr ultimate 
Truth. As he penetra‘es and thinks 
more deeply he will fiad revealed 
some hidden clue, ccnc=aled from 
the curiots or casual investigator, 
that will lead him eve- nearer to 
the solution of the problems that 
for so long have obscusec his upwerd 
path. He will discover also that 
the seeming obscuretio2n of the 
eternal Verities by hozriic but fleet- 
ing episodes in time aad space does 
not signify that the Ideal is unreal 
or impossible of attainment. “At 
last, far off, at last to all” the 
Beatific ‘Vision will dawn, ‘ And 
every winter chang: to Sprirg.” 
Amen. 

M. OL>F ELD Howry 
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Shakespeare’s “Measure jor Mea- 
sure.” By Maay Lascetites. (Univer- 
sity of Londcn, The Atone Pres, 
London. x+ 172 pp. 163 I5s.); 
The Shakestecrzin Momezt: and its 
Place in the Poetry of the 17h Century. 
By PATRICK UVLUTTWELL. (TUhatto and 
Windus, London 262 pp. 1954. 
18s.); Poets atd Mystics. By E. I. 
WATKIN. (Sheed and Ward, Ltd., 
London and New York. ix-+ 318 po. 
1953. 21s.) 


Midway through Shakespeare’s tragi- 
comedy Measure for Measure tke 
poignant questions of life end honour 
that have been rapsed are disclved fcr 
us, though not for the characters cor- 
ce:ned, by the disdosure thar the ruler- 
disguised-as-a-osnlest will cointermand 
all catastrophes. The oppos-.g parties 
are ultimately reconciled througa 
mercy, and severa. distinguished mod- 
ern critics have fcund in tkis artistiz 
pattern a relig-ous allegory. Tkat vier 
is “shocking” tc Mary Lascelles, who 
would consider sich a representation 
of divine providenza as arbitrary to the 
point of becoming -udicrous. Sae does 
not so much disprove it, however, as 
Imply its superflaity by dem=nstrating 
that a consistent exd cogent =xposition 
of the play may he given without tak- 
ing it into acccumt. The suffciency of 
such an expositien is also implied in 
her reference to “a world rapidly be- 
coming secular” and a Jacobear stage 
“which was (by fcrce of tacit agreement 
as well as censcrship) the mos: secular 
institution in that werld.” 


Patrick Cruttwell on the <ontrary, 
argues that drama which begar ir. relig- 
ion, always at its best strives -3 return 
to it; he sees the despening seriousness 
of the plays of Shakespeare’s artistic 
maturity as an ~snconscious effort to 
bring religion back into an act which 
was secularized against its wil King 
Lear and Mactefs, for instance, are 
tragedies intensely reiigious in tzeîr own 
way, and Cruttwell wonders -whether 


Shakespeare did not look with longing 
at the magnificent dramatic material 
which the Bible would have given him 
and which he could never use. For 
the secularization of Elizabethan drama 


'. the Puritan mind was mostly respon- 


sible, not only through distrust of the 
sensuous splendours of the arts but be- 
cause the apocalyptic optimism of its 
beliefs could not co-exist wita the 
tragic sense. 

The Catholic philosopher, E. I. Wat- 
kin, widens this incompatibility between 
drama and religion to a mutual =xclu- 
sion grounded in their respective 
natures. If we saw clearly the e-ernal 
value of human love or hate we could 
no longer share human emotions about 
them and we should therefore b2 ex- 
cluded from the imaginative part:cipa- 
tion on which drama depends. But 
since the majority of mankind lives 
on this exalted plane only at rare mo- 
ments, if at all, tragedy is both possible 
and valuable as a guide so far, but no 
farther: — f 
....the nobility of character display2d in 
tragedy, the worth of the human sorl, its 
inner triumph in outer defeat, bring 1s to 
the threshold of rehgion For the values 
thus manifest are dim hints of a Divine 
Value, more real and therefore more 
powerful than he forces which have 
apparertly destroyed their human 
embodiment... .Because tragedy at its 
greatest thus stancs at the door of religion 
but cannot enter (or it would no longer be 
tragic ) it 13 the achievement of cultures in 
which religious faith has been weakened 
but not widely destroyed. 

There is, of course, much else in 
these three books besides the concepts 
that have been chosen for compliment 
or comment. Mary Lascelles’ scru- 
pulous and scholarly setting out of the 
issues and antecedents of one of the 
most ‘controversial plays in the canon; 
Patrick Cruttwell’s sense and sensibil- 
ity about the sonnets, the final plays 
and the poetry of Donne; and E. I. 
Watkin’s astringent criticism of Shake- 
speare’s sometimes careless workman- 
ship, and the lucid theory of inspira- 
tion that he applies to Shakespeare 
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and to other poets and mystics, are 
welcome contributions to Shakespear- 
ian studies and to the issues that 
underlie them. 

Roy WALKER 


Dictionary of Mysticism. Edited by 
FRANK GAYNOR. (Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., New York. 208 pp. 1953. 
$5.00) 


Short definitions of some 2200 terms 
are given in this book. These are 
taken chiefly from modern and popular 
books on the occult sciences, Eastern 
religions and yoga systems, and from 
the Kabalah and Rosicrucianism in 
their modern presentations. Very few 
terms are drawn from what may be 
called classical mysticism either of 
Christianity or Sufism. For terns asso- 
ciated with Theosophy, H. P. Blavat- 
sky’s profound Theosophical Glossary 
has been used for its definition of the 
aims of the present Theosophical Move- 
ment, but for many others, incorrect 
neo-theosophical definitions have been 
given, e.g., “etheric body’ and “astral 
body.” While the book evidences care 
in the selection of definitions and many 
pass muster on account of their brevity, 
others are not very satisfactory and 
reflect the great confusion at present 
existing on topics of occultism. 

J. M. 


Containment or Liberation? By 
James BurNHAM. (John Day, Co., 
New York: Popular Book Depot, 
Bombay. 256 pp. 1953. Rs. 10}-) 


James Burnham may seem out of 
place in these pages. It is not so. He 
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deals with a reality towards whicn mast 
of us maintain a neurctic blirdness; 
and a nearly universal nearesis is surely 
of concern. 


Burnham faces the facs abou Com- 
munism: that it now ccutols = thi-d 
of the world and is pledrec to win tie 
rest, that its strategy and technique 
of conquest are probal, adequate; 
and that its will to win s aot sacken- 
ing, for strong men do rot ajandon 
halfway a highly succesfu enterprise. 
True, it has weaknesses, bat wuile we 
resolutely refuse to take aivan age of 
them, these will not ke fatal He 
knows the results of it. victory: the 
suppression of all existirg culties’ an 
ant-hill world. He kno-vs ther- is no 
compromise: the only cuestion 1s, as 
Lenin said: Who will cesroy whorn? 
Despite current mancetvres, all this 
is probably true. 


James Burnham also Laz the -:ourage 
to draw what abstractly seems -he cb- 
vious conclusion: that ve in the free 
world must (here we all iv: rt ovr eyes) 
destroy the Soviet system, as tae only 
alternative to our own d=structin. He 
considers that the project is -easitle, 
and cutlines a plan of campagn. It 
is wrong to say he wen& wa. He 
proposes the one way (exet surender) 
to avoid eventual war. He wants a 
political offensive, no: half-hearted 
“political warfare.’ His lan nay be 
defective in detail; he i. rot degmatic. 
What is important is that his attitude 
is realistic. 

Burnham is of course 2 voic in zhe 
wilderness. Thank heaver for zhat, or 
we could not return -o our uneasy 
slumkers, and be sure Lot to vake up 
till it is too late. 

P. SPRATT 
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The Living U<. Constitution. By 
SauL K. Papovzr (A Mentor Book. 
The New Americar Library, New York. 
176 pp. 1955. ¿5 cents) 


That the American Constitution, 
framed by the Eti adelphia Convention 
in 1787, is not a dead historical docu- 
ment but, as 2rcfessor Padover has 
well said, “stil < living one, meeting 
the needs, as it elwvays has done, of a 
great, growing, poaerful, technologically 
advanced self-governing republic,” is 
borne out by tie marvellous flexibil- 
ity and vitality t aas displayed during 
the 160-odd yea™ of its continuous 
operation. 


In the contex cf present-day world 
events a study ci the United States 
Constitution is of great value. It 
drives home the recognition that the 
federal system wkicth that Constitution 
gave to the world is the only means 
by use of whick prosperity and order 
can be brougkt to large communities. 
It sets up centrel and regional govern- 
ments with thet: respective spheres of 
authority mappel out under the terms 
of a written Corscitution. And if and 
when a world zovernment comes to 
harassed humari:v, there is little 
doubt that its tamders will make use 
of the feceral plan in its construction 
and will draw heavily upon the expe- 
rience of the working of the United 
States Constitutien. the oldest and the 
mest influential >? all federal Consti- 
tutions. 


When disputes end jealousies were 
imperilling the irefsectual union of the 
then loosely corfsderated states, the 
wise men who pazlictipated in the work 
of the Pliladelph’< Convention evolved 
a Constitution se-ting up a strong cen- 
tral goverrmeni to zake charge of mat- 
ters of national ixportance leaving the 
state governments in control of local 
affairs, 
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Saul K. Padover has given us a very 
readable account of the making of the 
Constitution. He sketches graphically 
the men who participated in the Consti- 
tutional convention, the problems which 
confronted them and the wise compro- 
mises which they necessarily made, and 
the economic and political philosophy 
which animated their work. He in- 
cludes sketches of the delegates written 
by Major William Pierce, who repre- 
sented Georgia at the convention. The 
Constitution has also been printed in 
full 


Professor Padover gives a condensa- 
tion of 12 of the U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions bearing upon interpretations 
of the Constitution and “to show the 
complexity of some of the problems 
that arose in a century and a half 
under the rule of the Constitution,” as 
well s some “subtle shifts in inter- 
pretation? which have taken place. 
These cases were selected for their 
variety. It is doubtful if a clear picture 
of the Supreme Court and its inter- 
preting of the Constitution to the 
changing needs of the times can emerge 
from a study of this handful of cases. 
But even a cursory perusal of its great 
decisions as in McCulloch vs. Mary- 
land, Gibbons vs. Ogden and Duncan 
vs. Kahanamoku, which are included 
in this section, shows the breadta of 
vision of its great Judges. It has been 
observed that: “The Constitution of 
the United States is not a printed final- 
ity but a dynamic process; its appli- 
cation to the actuality of government 
is not a mechanical exercise but a func- 
tion of statecraft.” It is this broad 
approach to the interpretation of the 
Constitution on the part of the Supreme 
Court Judges of the United States that 
is largely responsible for making the 
Constitution, fashioned over a century 
and a half ago, a living and dynamic 
instrument today. 

M. RAMASWAMY 
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Nature and Man tn Biblical Thought. 
By E. C. Rust. (Lutterworth Press, 
London. 303 pp. 1953. 31s. 6d.) 


Prof. E. C. Rust of Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, U.S.A., presents this 
study in the Lutterworth Library 
Series, which is an authoritative series 
of theological and religious studies by 
the leading scholars of the 20th cen- 
tury. This is a well thought out, 
scholarly book, well documented, writ- 
ten by a scholar for scholars. A thor- 
ough knowledge of Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin is necessary for a complete under- 
standing of the book. But any one 
who is not well versed in these lan- 
guages, who is very interested in the 
theological philosophy of religions in 
general and of the Bible in particular, 
could understand most of the contents 
by careful reading. For a theologian 
and a preacher, it is well constructed 
and there is enough material for a 
dozen or more sermons. One thing 
lacking in this admirable volume is a 
bibliography. 

The author, after a brief discussion 
of the significance of Biblical thought, 
proceeds to a thorough examination of 
the doctrine of creation, nature and 
man in the Old Testament. He then 
examines minutely the teachings of 
Jesus Christ about the natural order, 
including a detailed discussion on the 
miracles performed by bim. He deals 
in detail with the philosophical impli- 
cations in the Biblical teaching for an 
understanding of the Natural Order 
and man’s place in it. He discusses 
the authority for the revelations re- 
corded in the Old and New Testaments 
and the validity of the categories it 
employs. The closing chapter passes 
beyond the field of Biblical thinking 
in an attempt to relate its categories 
and images to the present scientific 
picture. 

While discussing the Old Testament, 
Professor Rust brings out the Jewish 
Rabbinical thought to show how Juda- 
ism developed apart from a proper ful- 
filment in Christ. The one or two 
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passages which are quoted below will 
show to the reader the author’s lucid 
style and his analytical metzod of degl- 
ing with the complicated subject:— 


Here, also. we have a tuofold usage, 
the one more physizlogic:1 in empha3is 
and the othe: psychical We Lave passages 
of a post-exilic dating whick uss ruach as a 
description of the principle o: life, usualy 
in parailel with breath, neslanzh Theresy 
it comes to be identified wth the sephesh 
Thus in Job we have. 


But there 1s rttach in nan 
And the breath af the iimehty 
gives them uncersta=di-g. 


Tn the second line of this verse, the thought 
is evidently linked with the divme 
inbreathing at creation, whereby God 
breathes 1ntc man’s nostrils zbe breath of life 
and man becomes a living nepåzsh. In this 
very creaticn story we sece te differerce 
between the pre-exilic anc leser thougat 
In the J version there is no use of ruach 
to describe the breath of Y=hweh wh:ch 
animated the body of Adam Itis cal.ed 
the breath of life, for th= zach was not 
envisaged at this period as a constituent of 
man’s nature, but only as t_e divine enerzy 
In the P version, on the «th=r hand, che 
same breath of life can be Jescmbed as zhe 
breath of the uach of life, tac by disclos ng 
the change in the usage cf tie word ina 
duration of four hundred y: acas We havea 
few instances in the pre-2x@ic period in 
which ruaci might meaz “fe-energy in 
general at the human lev=] We are told 
that the Queen of Sheba was bereft of aer 
hfe-energy (rtsach ) at the szh= of Solomcn’s 
wealth and wisdom, and als. that, when 
Samson ate, huis hife-energy was restored 
In such cases, however, thete Js no iden- 
tification of ruach with brecth 


One final point remains tə b= considerei— 
the Biblical concept-on of tke Triune God 
and His relation to crea iom. We have 
already considered the Bibice emphasis on 
the self-sufficiency of tle ‘creator, and 
pointed to zhe significance fc this of the 
revelation in Christ and tara gh the work 
of the Holy Spirit We hav- Eo pointed out 
that the New Testament ;1ve3 no clear-cut 
formulation of the lazer doctrice of the Eoly 
Trinity We have indicated thata careful 
scrutiny ofall the Biblical material and of 
the experience which 1t12ccds points to 
the Trinitarian position an añrms the Mew 
Testament use of the triune blessing asa true 
description of the Godhead. Eence the later 
development and formal p=esentation of the 
doctrine are grounded anl implied in the 
New Testament revelation 
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A Hineu’s rortrait of Jesas Christ: 
A Gospel 9f Gods Gift to Hes Sonship. 
By Bunar Mancar C. PAREZH. (Sri 
Bnagavat Dherma Mission, Harmony 
House, Rajkot India. 594 pp. 1953. 
Cloth Rs. 1o/—, paper Rs. 8/-) 


Starting with Ram Mokan Roy, 
India has had :h2 services of great and 
spiritual men who were profcundly at- 
tracted by Jesus. while yet -emaining 
within tke Hindu fold. Keshub 
Chander Sen, Mazumdar, Ramakrishna, 
Vivekananda have all spoken 3f Christ 
and what he meant to them Swami 
Akhilananda, in The Hindu View of 
Ckrist, comes very near to orthodox 
Christianity. Brt none of tke Indian 
bhaktas undertock the stud» of the 
Gospels in the ght of mod=rn criti- 
cism to drzw a picture of Christ. That 
need has beer. filled now by Bhai 
Manilal C.. Parekan. He has expounded 
systematicelly a life of Chris: making 
use of some critikal material available 
to scholars. 


Usually Indien books on tke life of 
Christ are devozicnal and based on the 
Gospel stories. “hey do not give the 
geographical, social and political back- 
ground necessary to evaluate aistorical 
events in tie life of Christ. Where the 
critical apparatus is used, if is for 
special tecknical purposes. Mr. Parekh 
has read w-dely on Jesus and has used 
the results of modern research for 
constructive purposes, Jesus detached 
from the historie setting loses the con- 
crete, corpcreal reality of a liring per- 
sonality aid becomes the mystical 
Christ. The autkor takes great pains 
to present a Zaithful, accurate, full 
picture of Jasus from the Gospel stories. 

In his corclustors, Shri Parekà weighs 
the testimony cf the different Gospel 
writers carefull, and tries to harmo- 
nize them. Inclined to be critical about 
miracles, he pomts out that & would 
be difficult to judge which af them 
deviates from naure as science dis- 
covers more and wore of naturel Law. 


I would rot hesitate to put this book 
in the hands of the Hindu whc desires 
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to get a picture of the historic Jesus 
and would recommend it to Indian 
Christians, who want to see Jesus in 
a background of history and concrete 
surroundings. The “portrait” may be 
missed though the history seen in 
full measure. Psychologically the 200k 
would have been more revealing if the 
personal element had not beer so 
rigidly excluded. In these days of 
attempts at religious understanding and 
desire to understand, Shri Parekh’s life 
of Jesus meets a real need and con- 
tributes to the mutual understanding 
of faiths. 

P. CHENCHIAH 


Introduction to the Qur'än. By 
RicHarp BELL. (Edinburgh Univer- 
sity Publications: Language and Liter- 
ature, No. 6. Edinburgh University 
Press. x+ I90 pp. 1953. I8s.) 


The late Dr. Bell’s translation oi the 
Our‘an (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1937-39 ) 
has long been recognized as among the 
most important contributions in mod- 
ern times to the critical study of the 
Holy Book of Islam. His rearrange- 
ment cf the text was very thorough, 
and since it was unaccompanied at the 
time of publication by the Introduczion 
ard Notes, which he had preparea to 
explain and justify his methods, the 
translation as it stood was often per- 
plexing. It is therefore most welcome 
that we should now have his Introcuc- 
tion, which will be an indispenszble 
aid to all future workers in this feld 
of studies. The final product of ripe 
and judicious scholarship, it is a wor:hy 
memorial to a life devoted to the 
highest traditions of learning, and re- 
flects glory on the Edinburgh school 
of Islamic studies which Dr. Bell did 


so much to create. 
A. J. ARBERRY 
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New World Writing. 4th Mentor 
Selection. (The American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., New York. 
316 pp. 1953. 50 cents.) 


The 4th Mentor Selection has the 
same bright—almost luridly bright— 
look of its three predecessors. “New 
World Writing,’ of course, if Amer- 
ica, Europe and Japan constitute the 
world. Poetry, fiction, drama and 
criticism are duly represented here, as 
indicated on the cover; but fiction is 
the Gominant partner, as is only to be 
expected. One or two of the items, 
however, are unsavoury in the ex- 
treme. “A Change of Air,” for egam- 
ple, is a tale of naked horror and 
1evolting bestiality: and it is a prize 
story too! On the other hand, a short 
story like James T. Farrell’s “On a 
Train to Rome” is warmly human, 
sensitively revealing the heartache at 
the core of everyday life. 


Eric Bercovici’s playlet “The Heart 
of Age” is the work of a writer still 
under twenty-one, but it grips, and 
touches the heart-strings with an un- 
canny sureness. Who is happy—alto- 
gether happy—-happy ell the time? The 
“greatest Common Multiple” of human- 
ity is the Man of Sorrows, not the 
Laugiaing Man or the Strong Man: 
“inside of everybody, there’s a kid 
screaming. There sure is.” 


Of the critical essays, Aileen Pip- 
pett’s “The Birth of Bloomsbury” de- 
serves particular mention. It seeks 
to reconstruct a vanished age, a trans- 
formed scene and certain moving spirits 
who together made Bloomsbury a sym- 
bo!, a sanctuary and a battle-cry 30 
or 40 years agc. Libra’s “Ladders to 
Heaven” and Vernon Young’s “The 
Witness Point: Definitions of Film 
Art” also deserve honourable mention. 
The two Poetry Sections give the 
reader a reasonably fair conspectus of 
modern American and modern Irish 
poetry There is, finally, a selection 
of 13 drawings, with an Introduction 
by Selden Rodman. It would appear 
that New York is fast becoming the 
focus of the New Art, taking the place 
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of Paris. The New Am is certainy 
“new”: and what is evea ~ore to the 
point, it is Art—not crudi-y and viv- 
lence masquerading as Ar 

K. R. SRINWAA IYENGAR 


Astrology and Alckemm-: Two Fosil 
Sciences. By MARK GRAJBaRD. (Phil- 
osophical Library, Inc. ~ ew Yors. 
382 pp. 1953. $5.09) 

Although explained in ar evolution- 
ary sense the use of the word “fossL” 
in the sub-title is injudicau. Alchemy 
has already received its virdication at 
the hands of many wutes, eg, n 
chemiscry by Dr. E. J. Hoimyard, :n 
psychology by Dr. C. & “ung. The 
day for the recognitior. a astrology 
has ye: to come, but wie .ts modern 
exponents in East and V-es. alike con- 
tinue to misuse this aacEnt science 
for personal gain, 1ts re-alilitation as 
a science relating to the evolutionary 
journey of the soul wil :ake more 
time. It has already bem =ppreciated 
that the true alchemy ~as the trans- 
mutation of the base meta of man’s 
lower nature into the pre zold of tke 
higher and that the elixa zf life that 
bestowed immortality wes zot for tke 
perpetuation of the gross sh=sical bod. 
And science in this atcm= age sees 
nothing impossible in :he treasmutaticn 
of one metal into ancthe . 

The present volume =, owever, a 
useful compilation fiom a_thoritative 
sources of some aspects c these an- 
cient sciences of astrology azi alchemy, 
relating them to ths -cultaral back- 
ground of their writers. The author 
goes no further back tha- Cnraldea and 
Babylonia for the begi-nigs of as- 
trology Tae priority < andian and 
Egyptian astrology is ig-owd, in fact 
denied. The author is, however, not 
concerred with ancient aszology but 
only with its developrier. by the 
mathematicians into the rmoc=2rn science 
of astronomy and from h-~: point of 
view the took gives = satisfactory 
account. J. M. 
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Studies in lat:llectual History. By 
GEORGE Boas AND OTHERS. (Johns 
Hopkins Unrveraty, U.S.A 225 pp. 
1953. $3.75) 

This volume ccnsists of rine essays, 
two of which zr devoted to Professor 
Lovejoy, an American philozopher, and 
to the Histar, əf Ideas Club which 
he founded a` Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1923. The Journal of Ideas 
(1939) was tke outcome zf the dis- 
cussions in the lub. 


Professor Bca: considers the nature 
af ideas and ther influence in spheres 
af life beyond their subjects He takes 
the paintings ef Herbert Eayer, who 
strove to represent objects according 
to the idea of relativity, as cn example, 
among others. Another contributor, 
Mr. Cnerniss, traces the interest in 
history displaysd by the ancient Greek 
thinkers. Mr Ucelstein discusses inter- 
estingly the tarzai of Zeus tin Homer) 
that he would End the gods with a 
golden chain in zhe lower and upper 
worlds. This parase—the gclden chain 
—~-stood in lace: Yeo-Platon sm for the 
doctrine of the =nanation cf the uni- 
verse from the Ine. It is paralleled 
also in the Indi-:. idea of the universes 
being threaded on a chain | ke a neck- 
lace of pearls. _{r. Spitzer writes on 
language as the basis of science, phi- 
losophy and peecxry. He studies the 
transformation ef vhe meanings of words 
and the way ir which the senius of a 
language and haman nature in general 
mould its granar and associations. 
Other essays studv the chanzing mean- 
ing of infection in so-called medical 
science, Mlende.’= law of organic in- 
heritance and £amuel Millers work in 
1804 on his idea= of progress and per- 
fectibility. 

The studies c:al with special his- 
torical topics aac do not allempt any 
generalizations lite those o7 Spengler, 
admired by the Nazis, in his Decline 
of the West. There is = sense of 
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mission evident in the writings in this 
volume: that the ideas of Western civi- 
lization need to be studied and its spirit 
of freedom defended in the face of 
totalitarianisms of all kinds. 

M. A. VENKATA RAO 


An Introduction to the Science of 
Tradition: Al-madkhal sla ma'rifat 
al-tklil. By AL-HAKIM ABU 
‘ABDALLAH MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABDALLAH 
AL-NAISABURI. Edited with Intreduc- 
tion, Translation, and Notes, by JAstes 
Rosson. (Oriental Translation Fund: 
New Series, Vol. XXXIX. Royal 
Asiatic Society: Luzac and Co., Ltd., 
London. 54+ 48 pp. Arabic Transcript. 
1953. 35s.) 

Al-Hakim al-naisabari Was born in 
321/933, and died in 404/914 ; he thus 
belonged to a generation of scholars to 
whom the great canonical collections 
of Traditions represented the tounda- 
tion of their studies, but who were still 
well qualifed to conduct independent 
research. He enjoyed the reputation 
of being the greatest authority on his 
subject in all Eastern Islam. In Al- 
inadkhal, which is a comparatively 
short work, he wrote a general intro- 
duction to the Science of Tradition, 
classifying the transmitters according 
to their degree of reliability. Professor 
Robson, who has done much valuable 
work in this field, has now edited this 
rare and important text, and provided 
a clear and well-annotated translation. 
Because of the high cost of printing 
in Arabic, the text has been photo- 
graphed from a transcript, which is 
clear and readable if a little inelegant. 
This book is a welcome contribution 
to studies which have in recent years 
attracted increasing interest. 

A. J. ARBERRY 
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Atoms, Men and God. By PAUL 
E. Sasinr, (The Philosophical Library, 
Inc., New York. 226 pp. 1953. $3.75) 


Is it possible to reconcile the funda- 
mental concepts—and the attitudes to 
life implied by them—of physics, psy- 
cholozy and religion? The question is 
so formidable that many a modern 
thinker would shrink from facing it. 
But Paul E. Sabine, taking courage, 
launches forth on the great adventure 
of synthesizing ideas which hitherto, 
for the most part, have been kept 
rigidly apart. 

In the first six chapters the author 
attempts a searching analysis of the 
foundational principles of classical 
physics and contemporary physics, with 
a view to throw a bridge across the 
wide gulf that separates science and 
religion. And he succeeds (at least 
he believes that he does) in his at- 
tempt. This success has been made 
possible by the revolutionary changes 
in the new physics wherein 
the world of physical phenomena has 
been reduced to one of mathematical 
relationships ..—-this new world is 
essentially a mental image— ..It is a 
creation in @ very real sense of the human 
mind. (p.9) 

From these premises the author con- 
cludes that: “Science today is reveal- 
ing the image in the mind of God, of 
a world of spiritual reality.” 

Having thus reconciled science with 
religion, the author turns his attention 
to psychology and he finds, in his 
analyses of Behaviourism and psycho- 
analysis, support for ‘a conception of 
human personality that unites ... the 
material world ... with a world of 
spiritual values.” (p. 187) 


The concluding chapter is devoted 
to a synthesis of the fundamental con- 
cepts of modern science and psychology 
with the intellectual content of a Prot- 
estant Christian faith. 

A very laudable and grand attempt 
at synthesizing, indeed! But the re- 
viewer is left with a sense of mental 
discomfort after reading the book. Is 
it possible to synthesize materialistic 
science, speculative psychology and 
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mystical experience at zh- cognitive 
level? Is not a deeper irsight needed? 
The author is aware of =h: problems, 
and he does allow faith tə creep in. 
But he must go deepe:. And this 
deeper level is indicatec n his own 
reflections on Eastern Mysicism (pp. 
146-149). It is his sub le intolerance 
of the Vedantic attitude Io life that is 
the oulstanding weaknes: cf his boos. 
Even so Atoms, Men ona God is a 
stimulating book, and in these days of 
excessive academic specalzation arid 
compartmentalization, it hculd be reed 
by students of science as well as of 
the humanities. a 6" Nami 


The Teaching of Piilesophy: An 
Internationcl Enquiry cf Unesco. 
(Unesco, Paris. 230 pp. .1¢53. 9s. 6d., 
450 fr., $175) 

Unesco’s programme fc 1952 in- 
cluded “an enquiry intc the place of 
the teaching of philosopty n.. . edu- 
cational systems . . . acd -ts influence 
upon the moulding of the ctizen.” Em- 
inent philosophers of Crba, Egypt, 
France, Germany, Ital-, the United 
Kingdom and the U.S., contributed 
to this volume, also P-ofessor N. A. 
Nikam, University of Myre, who zte- 
presented India. 

In the summing up of the Conclusion 
of the Enquiry five reaso1s are given 
as to why “philosophy, atove all sub- 
jects should be taught :o the greatest 
possible number, especHlly ... when 

. various forms ct propagarda 
particularly menace freelon.” To out- 
line them: (1) It supp ie. a basis for 
synthesizing “knowledge = a whole”; 
(2) It causes a studens o reflect, to 
judge and to “think for Himself”; 13) 
Tt clarifies and refines ‘ appreciation of 
humanistic values and cst blishes tkeir 
universality”; (4) It promotes “respect 
for others’ freedom,” tolerance ana a 
“deeper understanding anong men”; 
(5) “It helps the indiicual to form 
ideas on zll problems” ard to assume 
“his proper place in soziey.” 

E.F.T. 
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THE ELEPHANT IN INDIAN ART AND 
LITERATURE 


The subjecz of this essay is more bf 
popular appeal taan of scholarly ia- 
terest. And <o b2gin with, think of a 
three-pie stamp, the present Indien 
postal stamp o the lowest denomina- 
tion. We see on it a young elephant 
disporting itself ir a lake, tossing lilies 
and lotuses, and munching stems ard 
stalks. A lorely creature, but ob- 
viously happy, content and care frez. 
Its appearance cr. a postal stamp of 
the lowest dencm-nation is, I believs, 
an indication oł -ts high renown and 
wide popularity Prof. Franklin Ed- 
gerton calls it “tre greatest and most 
interesting of Indi&n animals.” 


The elephart can be regarded as the 
emblem of Inda par excellence. It 
stands for sterinz qualities such as 
sagacity, streng-h, courage, fortitude, 
forbearance, gertleness, urbanity, love 
and affection. AJ through the ages, 
the elephant hes served India as an 
ambassador, winaing her friends in dis- 
tant lands. Amd it continues to do 
the same service teday. For, does not 
our Prime Minister, every now and 
then, send a Jum>o outside of India 
so that foreign children may enjoy a 
ride and think 3: India with feelings 
of good-will ard Etmdliness? 

The elephant 235 lived in our mids: 
from time immemcrial. Some think i: 


may have roamed about in our lanc - 


thousands of years before man made 
his first appearance on this planet 
Ard for its fine cualities our forefathers 
raised it to godhooa, and it still enjoys 
our adoration under the significant ap- 
pellations: GaneSa, Ganapatt, Vina- 

aka, Gajanan2z ani so forth. It is the 

lephant-headed. God of Good Luck. 


Every pious Hindu pays homage to it 
and invokes its blessing before starting 
his day’s work or a new venture, so 
much so that the idiomatic expression 
in Hindi for “starting a work” or 
“making a start” is éri-GaneS-karamda, 
which literally means “to do the holy 
Ganega.”’ 


The Natural History Section of the 
British Museum, London, has preserved 
a magnificent fossil of a pair of enor- 
mous tusks complete with the skull. 
A cast of this wonderful fossil may be- 
seen in the State Museum at Beroda. 
The original was found at the foot of 
the Himalayas in the vicinity of Kalka, 
on the way to Simla, the range of hills 
there being known as Sivdlak Hills. 
The animal to which the petrified tusks 
belonged had been originally signifi- 
cantly designated by scientists as Hle- 
phas Ganesa. Science has since then 
advanced considerably and modern re- 
search has recognized several families 
of the beast that looks like an elephant, 
the trunk being a common featu-e of 
every one of them. In the later classi- 
fication, our species is called Stegodon 
Ganesa. 


Science has also shown due hcnour 
to the immortal, deified, Gaņeśa of the 
Hindus. Think of the deeper signifi- 
cance: He is Ganapati, son of Pasu- 
pati the Lord of Mt. Kailisa in the 
heart of the Himalayas—Pasupati is 
the husband of Parvati, daughter of 
the Himalayas, and so on. From this 
view-point the discovery of the petri- 
fled tusks of Stegodon Ganesa in the 
Sivalax Hills, called the curly locks of 
Siva (Sivalakas), takes on ancther 
significance. 
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How did the Stegodon Ganesa look 
with its enormous tusks? How differ- 
ently did tt look from the elephant of 
our acquaintance? ‘The scientists have 
an answer to this. ‘They have recon- 
structed the Stegodon Ganesa to show 
how it must have looked when alive. 

We need not further enlarge upon 
the geological and zoological aspects of 
our elephant. We are not so much 
concerned with it as an animal as with 
its descriptions in ancient literature 
and its representation in art. Yet, I 
beg to draw attention to something 
which is a burning topic of the day, 
namely the Preservation of Wild Life. 
This subject has lately assumed a 
national importance, so much so that 
under the Ministry of Food and Agri- 
culture, the Government of India has 
established an Indian Board for Wild 
Life. This Board in its turn is setting 
up State Wild Life Boards in the differ- 
ent States of India, whose function it 
will be to establish National Parks, 
Zoological Parks, Zoological Gardens 
and Wild Life Sanctuaries. This, it 
may be pointea out, is reviving old 
practices, only that the modern estab- 
lishments would be on a much grander 
scale Reference may here be made 
to the Chalukya king, Somesvara or 
Somadeva, whose encyclopedic work, 
Manasollasa, wherein the importance 
and necessity of preserving wild life 
from the point of view of both state 
revenue and general amusement is 
stressed again and again. Let me quote 
in translation a few instances:— 

He (te the king) should preserve the 
wood, near the town, which abounds in 
herds of deer and other animals, but 1s 


void of ferocious beasts, for bs own 
amusement, 


The forest which breeds 
the one which abounds 
are most excellent (assets) The king 
should have them protected through 
forest-dwelling people (within his own 
dominions) 


cheetahs and 
in elephants 


There are also elaborate injunctions 
concerning the protection of hunting 
grounds for the king. Mentioning a 
number of wild creatures by name, the 
text continues;— 
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A forest liks this, full of <irdés of various 
types and many wild beasts, those 
mentioned above and othes, is worthy of 
enjoyment being free of dmger and being 
one providirg recreation, Sich a forest 
ıs excelent forthe king tz chase in, It 
should be well guarded Sy the trusted 
forest-guards of the king uch a game 
sanctuary should be well mar<xed out—1it 
showd be one yojana in witk, the public 
should be prohibited from 2ntering ıt, 
nobody should be allowed <o zut a tree or 
kill a beast mit, and its bcundary line 
should be marked by cutting the trees 
on the border all round. 

Those engaged in the t:sk of preserv- 
ing wild life and laying out national 
parks will find these texs mot only of 
immense interest, but also highly in- 
structive. A thorough eanination of 
them is clearly indicatec 


The Indian Board for Wiid Life was 
inaugurated in 1952 under the en- 
lightened presidentship «f :he Maha- 
raja of Mysore, whose love for ele- 
phants is deep and wzosə territory 
abounds in excellent tuskers. In 1952 
I had the privilege of seeng some films 
shown for the Maharaja in one of his 
palaces at Mysore, films which had 
been taken by the Maheraja himself. 
These showed herds of elzphants roam- 
ing at will in their natural surround- 
ings, caught by the camera at close 
range. It was a treat, tze memory of 
which I shall ever cherisa. 


Reverting to our subject proper we 
have seen how our forefathers, thou- 
sands of years ago, recognized the 
sterling qualities of the sleohant and 
enthroned it as an objec: cf worship. 
The Hindu mythology zas numerous 
interpretations of the birta end history 
of the most popular of its gods, the 
Elephant-faced God of gzod luck, but 
these do not concern us vitelly. It is 
well known that every village in India 
has some images of this zoc, with his 
characteristic elephant-hecd, belonging 
to all periods of plastic art in India. 
And there are festivals when effigies 
of this god are made in clay in great 
numbers, painted in gaud~ cclours, and 
sold in the bazars. 


The history of Indian art starts from 
the period of what we now call the 
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Harappa culture (till recently called 
the Mohenjo Dzro or the Indus or 
Sind Valley cirLization), waich dates 
from the third wo lennium B.c Among 
the hundreds 3f sone seals and amulets 
there are some tzat have the figure of 
an elephant eng-eved upon them. Those 
with the figure of a bull on them are 
by far the mo:t numerous, but those 
engraved with a- elephant ccme next 
in number; the r=st showing f.gures of 
several other a-mals, including the 
tiger. These amimals were regarded as 
objects of worsx>, gods or demi-gods, 
by the people :<c whom the seals and 
amulets belonged. Commerting on 
them, Sir John Marshall says with 
reference to the 2lephant:— 

In Aryan Inda, however, the elephant 
appears as Arivalin, the vehicle of Indra, 
but ıt is as Gane.a or Ganapati—-the God 
of Wisdom arc Enterprise and the 
Embodiment of Seod Luck— tkat he 1s 
most widely wersiped. 

It may, howe.er, be observed that 
the representat:oms on the seals show 
the animal only =n natural fcrm, and 
not as Ganega or Airavata. The trap- 
pings and rugs >= most of these figures 
indicate that :n India man had already, 
at that early pe-od, domesticated the 
elephant. It may be added thet among 
the antiquities >= the Harappa culture 
are not only irccy objects but also a 
part of the siden of an Indian ele- 
phant and a la-g= fragment of a tusk. 
They include ¢s0 “a well-executed 
copper statuett2 of an elephant... 
cast in the rori.” A copper tablet 
discovered at V>henjo Daro has on 
it an outline cf a composite animal, 
half bull and ke elephant. Chanhu 
Daro, another 2: the Harappan sites, 
has yielded a tema-cotta toy elephant. 
All these bits mf evidence go to show 
that the peopl _n that early period 
were familiar with the elephant and 
had it for thei- use. 

Scholars heve not yet agreed as to 
the age of the “Jedas and their relation 
to Harappa culture; though references 
in the Rigveda such as the mention of 
Hanyupiya, p2sably to be identified 
with the anciert city now represented 
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by Harappa, may make them more or 
less concempcraneous with the Harappa 
culture. In any case, the authors of 
the Vedas knew the elephant and saw 
in the rain clouds the flying elephant, 
Airavata, the vehicle of Indra, the God 
of Rain and the Sky. This may have 
been svmbolical, but in the Hindu 
mythology and iconography, Airavata 
actually assumes the form of an ele- 
phant. There are also some illustra- 
tions of Indra riding his elephant 
vahana (vehicle). It is again signifi- 
cant that the term used for elephant 
in the Vedas is hasttmraga which liter- 
ally means a beast with a limb func- 
tioning as a hand. Possibly they were 
coining a name for the elephant. Later 
on the adjective hasti became the sub- 
stantive, denoting “elephant.” Another 
similar term is Aastinaga, where naga 
denotes “serpent,” relating to the orig- 
mal name for Hastindpura or Hasti- 
nagabura as found in certain Buddhist 
texts. Clouds. serpents and elephants 
are so confused in early Hindu litera-. 
ture that they are often denoted by 
identical terms. 


After the Harappan period there is 
a gad in history of over a thousand 
years. But people must have been 
busy during this time perfecting the 
technique of capturing and taming wild 
elephants. Glimpses indicating this 
are found in the two epics, the Ramd- 
yana and the Mahabharata. In the 
description of the city of Ayodhya, 
names of certain types of elephants 
are mentioned which shows that a 
regular {astra (text), later known as 
Gaja Sastra, was evolved and studied. 
We find the same terms, bhadra, mandra 
and myrtga, denoting different basic 
types of elephants, mentioned in later 
treatises on elephant lore, some of which 
have survived and are known to the 
scholarly world. 


As to the representations of the ele- 
phant in art from the period between 
the Harappan and the so-called historic 
period in Incia, beginning with the 
invasion of Alexander the Great, we 
have some punch-marked coins and 
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seals with an effigy of the elephant on 
them A remarkable silver medal, now 
in the British Museum is said to 
belong to the time of Alexander the 
Great. On one side of it is represent- 
ed the Indian king, Puru (Porus of the 
Greek historian), riding on his stately 
elephant and piercing with a back 
story “The Animals”; a very readable 
chasing him. According to the Greek 
historians, Porus was defeated and 
captured by Alexander. Later on 
Alexander met with reverses and could 
not proceed. After his return to his 
homeland, one of his generals, Seleucus 
Nicotar, who was ruling over the 
region round Takshasila, modern 
Taxila, came into conflict with Chandra- 
gupta the Maurya ruler. Their conflict 
ended in a matrimonial alliance, and 
Seleucus Nicotar returned to his home- 
land with a present of some war ele- 
phants from Chandragupta. It is an 
estab-ished fact that Indians were the 
first to employ the elephant in war and 
it is from them that the Persians learnt 
this science and passed it on to the 
Greeks. The Indian army consisted of 
four divisions: elephants, chariots, 
cavalry and infantry. On this account, 
the army was called the chaturangini 
sena, “an army consisting of four divi- 
sions.” The heavy artillery of more 
modern warfare replaced the elephant 
of olden days. We know of quite a few 
Sanskrit works on elephant lore ; and it 
is apparent from them that the main 
purpose in capturing ard training ele- 
pbants was to use them in warfare. 
The elephant was also a symbol of 
royalty and was used on festive occa- 
sions with much pomp and show. Its 
use in temple processions is, perhaps, 
of a comparatively later origin. 

Ths following are some of the most 
important works on elephant lore: 
Hastydyurveda of Palakapya, Mātan- 
ealila of Nilakantha, Gajaparthsha, 
Gajachikttsdé, and others. Somadeva’s 
Manasollasa has also long chapters on 
the elephant. We need not go into 
details as to the contents of these 
works; it may, however, be pointed out 
that they contain hundreds of terms 
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and expressions that are xsecullar to 
elephant lors and are no- Lsted in the 
existing Rosas. Knowled= >f these 
terms is necessary ior the _nderstand- 
ing of certan passages ir tae works of 
even such well-known _uthors as 
Kalidasa, who obviously bed an inti- 
mate knowledge of the then existing 
elephant lore. These tarcs and ex- 
pressions have, it is saic, survived :n 
distorted forms in the langage of the 
mahouts, elephant drives, wao have 
preserved the ancient lors. There was 
a time when these mahere Cr mahi- 
mitras, as they are known 2 Sanskrit, 
were held in high esteer & the royal 
courts in India. One copcer charter 
of about the 6th century fr n Madhya 
Pradesh shows that a groap of such 
makhadmdatras acted as a coincil of ad- 
ministration on behalf of a «ling chief. 


But works on elephant Ice or stray 
references to it are not so interesting 
as the mythological legend: that were 
gathering round the eleptEnt durirg 
each successive period. The th-ee main 
religiors of India: Brahmazisn, Bud- 
dhism and Jainism, all mace extensive 
use of representations of e-ephants. 
The monuments erected oy Asoka and 
those built after him shov he impetus 
that the depiction of the aephant in 
art received in an ever ircreasirg 
measure. The Brahmani-al myths, in- 
volving elephanis, like “Gajendra- 
moksha” and “Gajesuratacha.”’ found 
artistic expression in the Suota and 
post-Gupta period. Th= later royal 
patrons of art in the sowch ind in the 
east also made worthy addicions to 
India’s rich sculptural hect=e sy often 
depicting the elephant. 


In closing, a few exampes of this 
from several periods may be irdicatec: 
A half-finished rock-hewn =lephant -s 
found on the rock adjacezt > one with 
an inscription of Asoka exrived on 
it at Dhauli near Bhunazesiwar in 
Orissa Also near the Akan rock 
inscriptions at Kalsi, in tLe Deara Dum 
District of Uttar Pradesh iz an outlire 
of a stately elephant. A- 2lephant 
occurs on the abacus of tte Sarnath 


Igo 


Lion Pillar, adoo-ed by our Government 
as the State ertlam. The bother three 
animals that complete the round are 
the horse, the bull and the lion. The 
elephant represents the birth. the horse 
the renunciation, the bull tae dharma 
(law) and the lion the family, of the 
Buddha. The Buddha is zalled the 
Lion of the Sazas: Sakyasimha. 


There is alsə the symbzlic repre- 
sentation of the aacivity of the Buddha: 
the white elephanz entering the womb 
of Mayadevi, tke Buddha’s mother, in 


LITERATURE AND 


It is heartening to notice that Tke 
London Magaziaz which hes not ap- 
peared since 1829 has resumed publi- 
cation sponsorec ky the Charman and 
Directors of zhə Daily Miror News- 
papers. We hcpe that this “monthly 
review of literature” will have a highly 
distinguished ca-eer as in th= last cen- 
tury when it published some of the 
best by Leigh Hunt, Lamk, Hazlitt, 
Keats and De ‘)uincey. 

The magazin2, as its editor, John 
Lehmann, emphases in the Foreword, 
aims ta be ‘e  latform” on which 
writers can “saow their szills’ and 
“gain the assurarce to become truly 
themselves.” It zins to keep alive and 
athletic the crectime spirit waich faces 
insidious forces The editor further 
points out that:— 

No “ideologies ~ ere likely to help writers 
today to write It s the obsticate will to 
create, whatever form it takes, taat must be 
fanned and fed, lise a fire when the rain has 
been coming down tke chimney 21 mght 

Contributions, both creative and 
critical, are invited from Ergland and 
elsewhere where & faith in literature 
prevails. All writing except zhat which 
puts propaganda before art is accept- 
able. 

T. S. Eliot, whe was the editor for 
14 years of the now extinct Criterion, 
in a short but tc the point message 
mentions the important fucctions of 
a, literary magazine:— 
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her dream. This is of the Sunga period. 


A herd of elephants doing homage 
to the Bodhi tree is seen at Sanchi, 
probably of the first century. There 
is another charming herd of elephants, 
doing homage to the stupa at Rama- 
grama, Sanchi. And many more dec- 
orative elephant motifs appear at 
Sanchi, Sarnath, Deogarh, Mahabali- 
puram, Ellore, Mysore, Jaipur, Delhi 
and other places in India too numerous 
to mention. 

B. CH. CHHABRA 


IDEOLOGIES 


The first funct.on o? a hterary magazine 
surely, 1s to introduce the work of new or 
httle nown writers of talent. The second 
is to provide crifical valuation of the work 
of living authors, both famous and unknown 

But it is tke third function which 
mostly draws our attention. The liter- 
ary magazine should be “in the best 
sense international.” It should not 
only cater to and command the respect 
of an international reading public but 
should be aware of what is happening 
in other countries and in other lan- 
guages and keep its readers informed of 
this. On the other side, it is the duty 
of all those interested in literature to 
read and subscribe to literary maga- 
zines for otherwise the vitality of the 
world of contemporary arts is greatly 
reduced. Such an act not only gives 
financial support but is “a declaration 
of moral support.” 


The first number of The London 
Magazine contains interesting articles 
and poems—two tributes to the mem- 
ory of Dylan Thomas, a poem by Louis 
MacNeice and a letter from James 
Michie; a chapter from a new novel 
by Elizabeth Bowen; a translation (from 
the French) of Pierre Gascar’s short 
story ‘‘ The Animals ” ; a very readable 
“Letter from New York” by Harvey 
Breit; and reviews of recent books. 


Mumtaz MOTIWALLA 


ee 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Skri K. T. Bhashyam, Chairman of 
the Mysore Legislative Council, paid 
a hizh tribute to the memory of Shri- 
mati Sarojini Naidu at the Special 
Meeting at the Indian Institute of 
Culture, Basavangudi, Bangalcie, on 
March 2nd, the fifth anniversary of 
her death. He saw her as a milestone 
in the development of the Indian wo- 
man from the medieval ideal of dom- 
esticity to the public esteem and activ- 
ity which were bers in modern India. 


The promise of her early poems with 
their cadence and harmony, lit and 
music, had been unfulfilled. She had 
deserted poetry to fling herself into 
the vortex of politics in response to 
the country’s call. The loss to poetry 
had been the gain of the politics of 
India; she had galvanized the country 
from Cape Comorin to Nepal. As 
President of the Congress she had swept 
through the country like a tornado, 
carrying the message of the freedom 
of the Mother-and. With her learning, 
grace and modesty she had combined 
reckless daring in the country’s cause. 
“Imagine an aristocratic lady held in 
esteem by millions squatting in a public 
road and saying: ‘If you dare, drive 
the car over me!’” 

Born an aristocrat, she had had to 
deal with the masses; an autocrat at 
heart she had had to adjust herself to 
democracy; an artist to the core she 
had had to fight against intolerance 
everywhere. As a statesman she had 
been tactful and wise, helpful and con- 
structive. She had worked for Hindu- 
Muslim unity and had almost achieved 
it. 

She had been a very affectionate 
mother and she had remained essen- 
tially the poet, whether in the drawing- 
room, with her brilliance as a conver- 


. erds of verse 
And sayings of jilosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


sationalist and her szint-llstirg wit, or 
haranguing the crowd from a political 
platform. She was an exampe for all, 
and especially the women of India, to 
follow. 


News comes from the United States 
on the staggering proportiors of the 
country’s mental health poblem. The 
Council of State Govecmmnerts caled 
the Governors of all 48 sates into an 
unprecedented conferenze ir Detroit 
early in February to exarine the tig- 
gest item of all state kuczetə: mental 
institutions. Mental pasierts—700,000 
of them—fill half the naton’s hospital 
beds, not to speak of nazy nore who 
are not hospitalized; amd American 
people are staggering uncer a tax burden 
of more than $1,000,00(',C90 a year to 
care for the increasi.g nnmber of 
mental cases. 

These figures, fortidd ng as they gre, 
fail to convey the humen suffering end 
tragic destruction of hcrce Ife caused 
by mental illness. G Mennen Willia-ns, 
Governor of Michigan, sad that waat 
is most pathetic is that ‘one in every 
twelve babies born this year will some- 
time in the future unde-zo a mental 
illness severe enough tc zəquire hospi- 
talization.” 


All this naturally mikes is inquire 
into the cause of mental zisease. Fsy- 
chologists, psychiatrist; and investi- 
gators into mental aï meat: devote them- 
selves mainly to the study and con- 
sideration of effects. `n tackling this 
problem Western mater afsti:: scientific 
knowledge is not enowk. If sincere 
and conscientious worLers would but 
study and treat their pat ents with the 
further understandirg taaz a knowledge 
of ancient Oriental psycnology weuld 
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bring them, muc: help could be given 
and much sulfetng avoided. This 
Eastern psvchelcsy teaches that man 
is none of bis instruments, nor all of 
inem put togethe-, but the Conscious- 
ness operating trough those instru- 
ments. Man tł- Ego, is never “in- 
sane” He may zave defect:ve instru- 
ments, or faulty connections with one 
or more of them :nd then we call him 
deranged cr men=lly diseased. 


Increase in me~tal illness is a pro- 
blem facing not anly America but all 
countries to some extent. It is closely 
related to the unbalanced materialism 
of our civilizatic. So great is our 
ignorance and coxcceit that we imagine 
that in this 20th century the human 
race has reached = pinnacle of progress 
undreamed of ir the past; and we 
overlook the fact -hat the wkole direc- 
tion and intent o: modern lifs, as it is 
lived today, is toward destruction. The 
main charecterist= of our civilization 
is selfishness; arı mental disease is 
generally signelized by an undue con- 
centration upon caeself. Its cure lies 
in dwelling upor and practising the 
opposite. 


A divergence {rom the policy of one- 
sided education {allowed by most uni- 
versities is being attempted by the 
University of Eschester, which is 
planning “a sweep ng reorgan:zation of 
its undergraduat: educational pro- 
gramme in the College of Arts and 
Science under a C-cmmittee on Student 
Welfare,” reports tne New York Herald 
Tribune of February 14th. "The pro- 
gramme is believe: to be an unprece- 
dented integration >f academic depart- 
ments with every phase of stucent life.” 
D: Correlius W. de Kiewiet, the Uni- 
versity’s president, said that the Roch- 
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ester plan represents a unique and com- 
prehensive effort “to adjust the whole 
student to the whole environment,” 
and is designed to develop the students’ 
full intellectual, spiritual and social 
capacities. 


It is a hopeful sign that at least 
one university recognizes that the true 
academic function is to make educa- 
tion a total process. No doubt some 
other universities have felt the same 
way, but the Rochester plan is said 
to be unique in that for the first time 
it brings into co-ordination and balance 
under one administration head and 
organızazion all important aspects of 
undergraduate life. The programme 
will go into effect in the academic year 
beginninz this September. 


Students of Aryan Wisdom who 
recognize the basic need for reforming 
the present-day educational system 
must wish the University of Rochester 
well. Our hope is that the promoters 
of this new programme will take into 
considerétion the principles and teach- 
ings of the great sages. Their philoso- 
phy teaches that each individual is a 
self-conscious intelligence and works 
through faculties, some partly evolved 
and others latent. The primary need 
is soul education. Plato, among others, 
as is evinced by his Republic, pointed 
out taat education is the lifetime’s 
work of completing the incarnation of 
the soul into its instruments of body, 
mind and emotions. The human soul 
is self-luminous. Its light needs for 
expression vehicles capable of respond- 
ing to that light. This is a life-long 
process and the college should train its 
scholars to continue their education all 
through life by overcoming the dark- 
ness which surrounds them. 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


The Aryan Path is the Noble Path of all times. 


The Arvan Path stands for all that is noble in East and 
West alike, from the ancient times to modern days. It 
stands for the Ancient Way of spiritual development and 
growt1 tn holiness, rooted in knowledge, and it can be 
walked by Brahmanas and Miecchas, by Jews and Gentiles 
and oy philanthropists of any political school. 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


Point out the 


“Way” — however dimly, 


and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
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—The Votce of the Silence 


“THUS HAVE I HEARD” — 


“Of me, if of anyone, it can be truly affirmed that, in me a being wizh- 
out delusion has arisen in the world, for the weal and welfare oi many, out of 
Compassion towards the world, for the good, the weal and welfare of gods and 


33 


men, 


These words were spoken by Gau- 
tama, the Enlightened Sage, the 
Wise One. 


In modern times the teaching of 
Buddha is looked upon as abstruse, 
cold, highly metaphysical, soulless, 
stern in its conception of Karma or 
Justice. It is said that there is no 
hope, no comfort, no consolation 
for any one save for the man himself 
who must seek peace and salvation 
by striving to realize Nirvana. 
Buddhism is said to be a religion of 
pessimism, very prosaic, stressing 
self-effort to gain redemption — at 
best a religious philosophy in which 
penance and prayer are but for the 
purpose of obtaining salvation—a 
higher form of selfishness! It is said 
to lack tenderness, mercy, pity, 
love. This is not accurate. 


It is true that Gautama taught 
that “Rigid Justice rules the 
World.” It is a hard saying that 


“A harsh word uttered in past lives 
is not destroyed, brt ever comes 
again.” It is also true that self- 
immolaticn — the destruction of 
Tanha, the thirst ior za-thly life, is 
recommended for atiaining the 
Peace of the self-less Self. But 
what is not understood is that 
the acquiring of the wisdom that 
leads to the summun bonum, de- 
mands the practice cf Compassion. 
No Compassion, no W:sdom. One 
may gain knowleige without Com- 
passion; but not Wisdom, divine 
and eternal, which lez.ds to the reali- 
zation of Peace, Biss and Light. 
Compassion is then not only the 
supreme end; it is also the means 
by whick the darkness of ignorance 
is dispersed; the glamcur of werld- 
deception is overcome ; the machina- 
tions of the egozist c self are de- 
feated ; zhe ugliness of evil is pierced 
and the beauty of -he supreme 
Unity is perceived. 


f 
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In the above quoted words of the 
Master, Compaszion is the motive 
—the good of others and not only of 
himself. Immediately after ~ his 
reaching Enlightenment under the 
Bodhi Tree, he was tempted by 
Mara not to weste his wealth of 
Wisdom on the hot pollot but to 
enjoy the fruits of his efforts in 
Nirvana. Tken it is said Brahma 
spoke to him, Eeseeching him to 
preach to the worlds of men and 
gods and share with all the fruit of 
his attainment. And the text 
says :— 

Heeding Brahsa’s entreaties and 
mcved by Compassion for all beings, 
I surveyed the world with the Eye of 
Enlightenment and I proclaimed— 
Nirvana’s gates stand open wide to all. 

It was not tkerefore knowledge 
but Compassicn which was the 
starting point of kis noble mission ; 
and Compassion t2came his abiding 
purpose. It was indeed Compas- 
sion practised in previous lives (as 
allegorized in the Jataka Tales) 
which brought Gautama to seek 
Wisdom and on atiaining Emancipa- 
tion from the rornd of samsara to 
renounce living in the Land of Bliss 
and to accept the “woes of birth ” 
for the sake of sutering, selfish and 
deluded mortals. 

Pity, love, compassion form the 
very soul of Budcha’s teachings— 
the Pancha Sila, (the Five Pre- 
cepts, ) and the Fcur Noble Truths 
about the crushing force of suffering, 
the healing of human ills rooted in 
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longings, the seeking and the tread- 
ing of zhe Noble Eight-fold Path. 
Without the Virtue of Compassion 


neither these nor other philosophical 
truths can be fully or truly compre- 
hended. As compassion grows and 


- deepens insight into philosophical 


and psychological doctrines also 
deepens. Buddhistic tradition tells 
us that, when in his incarnation as 
Sumedha he had met the Buddha 
Dipankara, he began the search for 
ways and means to Buddhahood. 
“Come let me search the Buddha- 
making conditions,” he said ‘‘ this 
way and that, above, below, to the 
ten points, even to the primary 
elemental foundation ( dhamma- 
dhatus ) of all things.” 


Our modern civilization badly 
needs this neglected, almost un- 
known method of gaining true 
knowledge. We all recognize that 
knowledge assimilated leads to the 
acquisition of greater knowledge 
and that the Mind is the instrument 
for gaining knowledge. But our 
civilization has yet to learn that 
knowledge may grow from more to 
more without becoming Wisdom, 
while the practice of Compassion 
not orly makes the heart compas- 


sionate but also kindles the flame of 


true insight. Compassion is like the 
air we breathe; only a few appreciate 
its true value, its strength and 
beauty. As we exhale Compassion 
we inhale purer compassion and it 
is the growth of Compassion which 
can raise us to the Terrace of Pure 
Truth, Pure Light, Pure Bliss, Pure 
Life. The prayer of the follower of 
the Tathagata is :— 


“May all beings be happy and 
secure; may they be happy minded.” 


SHRAVAKA 
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WHAT THE WEST EXPECTS FROLI INDIA 


[Shri Sunder Kabadi is an able journalist end is the L-ncon repres=n- 


tative of the “ Express ” Newspapers of India. 
objective and avoids utopian speculations. 
is between two ideologies, not between two nations or two races. 


In this survev hz is factual end 
In his opinion, the zreent struggle 
Sut does not 


this idea indicate that fratricidal civil war will precipitate itself = -Imost every 


country when the third world war breaks out? 


war on a global scale ?—ED.} 


The countries which are described 
with brevity as “the West” hold 
different opinions on the major 
issues of our time as well as what 
should be the Western approach to 
them. There have been different 
opinions before, depending on class, 
religion, politics or individual ex- 
perience, but what is important 
` about the present ones is that they 
are in the process of change. The 
spiritual and psychological effect of 
two world wars within half a cen- 
tury has been to make people look 
again at the foundations on which 
their civilization has been built. 
The great question is: can a peace- 
ful world be built on such founda- 
tions? If not, how and with what, 
.can they be reinforced ? 

At the present time, what may 
be called the conventional thinkers, 
those who have no doubts about 
where they are going and how they 
are getting there, are guiding the 
destiny of the West. But one only 
has to recall the prophecies made 
by such men as H. G. Wells, George 
Orwell, Bertrand Russell and others, 
to realize that there is widespread 
uncertainty and apprehension as to 
? the ‘pattern of the future, And 


Will it be tlə Wahabharata 


responsible leaders ke President 
Eisenhower and Prim2 winister Sir 
Winston Churchill ccafess, even as 
they shape the afzie of their 
countries, that Westar civilization 
is on a razors edg=. One false 
move and civilizatior. v-ll bleed to 
death. 

Because Western siv-lization is 
on this razor’s edg= tLeme are many 
voices raised in doub- acd criticism 
as each new step is texe.. Should 
the Germans be reamed’ Should 
Christian nations buik. atom boms? 
Are not conditions <o1 brutal in 
Kenya? Is there real in-2rest in zhe 
cause of Cemocracy ic balaya or in 
the price of rubbe-? Should an 
attempt to reach a =tc2ment with 
Russia be made by :rizging about 
a meeting of the heacs c the princi- 
pal nations, or shou a be asstm- 
ed that Soviet Russia -s 3 conspiracy 
to enslave the world ' 

It is pcssible for a nacion, like an 
individual, to become so engrossed 
in its own ideas trait it will aot 
listen to other point- o° view, par- 
ticularly -f these call sor a readjust- 
ment in its thinking [his is very 
likely to be the case if the nation, 
or group of nations Ñas for long 


IQ 


held undisputed mastery over the 
destiny of the world, as has Europe. 
Even up to tLe beginning of the 
2oth century as Sardar Pannikar 
has observed, tae Europear. nations, 
in the enjoymen: of unprecedented 
economic prosperity and political 
prestige, 

remained unshakably convirced that 
they had inherited the earth, and that 
their supremacy = Asia was permanent 
and was somethm=: in the neture of a 
predetermined [: vne Order. 

Sardar Panntkar was writing on 
the theme of ‘Asia and Western 
Dominance,’ Eut Western domi- 
nance did not szp at Asa. The 
white man was sipreme in Africa, 
in the Far and Mddle East, and in 
Asiatic Russia. =-en in the meanest 
streets of Londor, Berlin, Paris or 
Vienna, there yas, up to the turn 
of this centurv, a climate oœ perma- 
nence, of duradility, of self-assur- 
ance, 

Today in Ewooe there is a reluc- 
tance to look tc Zar into tte future, 
and a nostalgia fcr the past. There 
are deep psychological reasons be- 
hind the fact th=t the ag= of the 
First Elizabeth 5 now being endowed 
with the higtet virtues; and that 
the Oxford Uricn is takng as a 
subject for debzte the question 
whether the Elzabethan gge is to 
be preferred to the Welfare State. 
One of the reasons for this hanker- 
ing after past glories, real or imagi- 
nary, is that few people can see 
their way clea-ls into th2 future 
—apart from thos= professicnal men, 
like generals amc unrepen-ant im- 
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perialists, a few of whom still survive, 
who are obliged to reduce life to the 
terms of a struggle for survival in 
which sheer material strength is the 
deciding factor. 


While the physical and psycholog- 
ical destruction caused by two 
world wars has contributed to the 
uncertainty and doubt in the West, 
the Russian Revolution, the revolu- 
tion in China and the awakening of 
Asia have had a very positive effect 
on Western thought. Europe is no 
longer feeding itself intellectually 
and spiritually solely on a European 
diet, but is beginning to recognize 
that other peoples and other civiliza- 
tions have knowledge and truths 
which they want to share with all 
who are searching for the answers 
to their problems. 


I would not say that there is 
conscious realization among thought- 
ful people in the West that India’s 
ancient heritage has some of the 
wisdom and knowledge that the West 
stands in need of in this uncertain 
period of its history. Statesmen 
and nations do not consciously 
set out to influence each other. 
They influence each other because 
they are what they are, just as the 
sun melts snow or lightning strikes 
a tree. The influence that India is 
exerting on Western minds is already 
evident in many spheres; in the 
manner in which political freedom 
was transferred to us; in the more 
tolerant attitude being taken toward 
colonial questions ; in the importance 
that is being attached, (as the Berlin 
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Conference illustrated), to talking 
patiently but firmly with those 
whom you fear. 


This note of toleration comes at a 
time when the physical power of the 
Western world is greater than ever, 
Its physical technique for domination 
has not deteriorated in the past 
half century. In fact it has been 
vastly strengthened. 


But despite this development of 
physical strength, the moral and 
material ascendency of Europe was 
finally shattered in India. Since 
India achieved her independence the 
very word “imperialism” has be- 
come a term of reproach in the 
Western political and moral vocab- 
ulary. This is an outward sign of 
an inner change. A statesman who 
continues to uphold the ideals of 
imperialism—as some of them occa- 
sionally do—strikes his contempora- 
ries as a rather ridiculous and 
forlorn figure. 


The Germans, by pushing the 
“Master Race” ideology to its 
logical conclusion, finally killed the 
idea of racial or national mastery. 
The consequences of this are becom- 
ing increasingly evident in the polit- 
ical, religious and moral thinking 
of the West. What all men of 
significance subscribe to now is 
international liberty, equality and 
fraternity. These ideals, having 
made some headway in the social 
and economic affairs of various 
countries, are now projected as the 
highest ideals and those that should 
govern the relations of all nations, 
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Because this great shift in world 
outlook, or what the sermans call 
Weltanschauung, has tekea place, it 
enables countries like -—ndia to work 
in harmony in many fietds with those 
believing in this nev york concept. 


It may be believed ix all sincerity, 
but the world being =m a state of 
transition, the oid and the new 
attitudes zre both at work at the 
same time. The ideal of “ partner- 
ship” is being sutst#uted for tre 
old idea of colonialisr-. But what 
we must regard as che lest vestiges 
of colonialism are working them- 
selves out in the strugries in Malaya, 
Indo-China and Keny=; and in the 
shame fel: by intellizert men and 
women when they see p2ople bemg 
discriminated against or account of 
their colour. 


In Malaya, Indo-China and Kenya, 
it must be remembered, the colonial 
powers do not beltve they are 
fighting against inc2rior colonial 
peoples but against Sommunism or 
Brita:n, dəclared the 
Observer recently, is in fact and 
theory “anti-colonia: ” 


Alone among the clony-owning 
powers, Pritain kas ¢€ven proof that 
she will voluntarily reEnquish her con- 
trol of dependent peeples when they 
become ready for +el:-government. 
Hence our much-vauzted multi-racial 
Commonwealth, 


It is the multi-racal aspect of the 
Commonwealth thai is Britzin’s 
greatest contribuzio- to the cause 
of West2rn democracy outside its 
own historic shores, 
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Colonialism or imperialism in- 
volves the d:v.¢on of the world into 
inferior and auperior pecples or 
nations. It means the division of 
the wozld into two blocs, the white 
bloc and the coloured bloc; the 
roots of whose entipathy and antag- 
onism stretch much further back 
in history then the roots of the 
struggle between Communism and 
Capitalism. In such a divis:on, the 
Russian cause would have every- 
thing to gain Eecause it has no 
history of colommlism behind it and 
it has challence= the centuries-old 
ascendency o- 7f= imperial powers. 


The present struggle is a struggle 
for ascendency k=tween two sets of 
ideas, not two rztions or two races. 
Ideas have already proved them- 
selves more pow e-ful on the material 
plane than ths most powerful 
weapons devised >y military science. 
The great task =cifronting Western 
civilization is tc _.ve down its histor- 
ical association with the Asian and 
African peoples whose gooc-will, at 
least, it cannot 1s without if it is to 
resist the challerze of Communism 
peacefully and zver a number of 
years. 


All sorts of mo-ements have been 
started in Britain zo promote under- 
standing and good-will between 
Westerners and å zans and Africans. 
“ There obvious-y can be no holding 
down of coloured people because 
they are colouze-,” declared the 
political column si of a Tory news- 
paper. 

In the British Enspire coloured people 
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are being given as much responsibility, 
in the higher positions, as they can 
and will take. . . .There must be 
a way to win the hearts of millions of 
coloured people in the British Empire 
and in the world. The most frighten- 
ing fact in the world today is the 
criminal encouragement of blacks to 
hate whites just because they are white. 
A coloured versus white strife in the 
world would be worse than the present 
strife of Communism versus decency. 


India can, because the integrity 
and honesty of her approach to 
world problems is universally recog- 
nized, help the West and Russia to 
preserve a sense of perspective as 
they try to prevent their differences 


precipitating into war. India could, 


after achieving national indepen- 
dence, have retired into her shell to 
grapple with her great domestic 
problems—increasing food produc- 
tion, industrialization, developing 
social services, eradicating illiteracy 
—and have left the rest of the world 
to solve its problems. No one would 
have blamed her, considering the 
great tasks that face the country. 
Instead, Jawaharlal Nehru has 


brought some of the spirit of India 


into the counsels of the world, and 
what India has been able to con- 
tribute to the discussion of the 
complex problems that divide the 
nations has been appreciated. 


When Canada’s Prime Minister, 
Mr. Louis St. Laurent, addressed a 
joint meeting of the Houses of the 
Indian Parliament in New Delhi on 
his recent visit he paid tribute to 
the rôle India has’ been playing in 
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Canadians were gled, 
Nehru and other 


world affairs. 
he said, that Mr. 
Indians 

have found it possible to spare tome 
from their pressing pre-occupations at 
home to help in the solution of world 
problems and India has assigned so 
many able public servants to wor= in 
the international] field. 

What India has helped the world 
to understand by achieving her 
national emancipation in a non- 
violent manner is that the era of 
world dominion by a single group of 
nations has ended. It follows that 
if an enduring world society is to 
emerge in the second half of this 
seething 20th century it wil be 
longer delayed if any nation or group 
of nations continues to aspire to a 
position of world mastery. With 
some adjustments here and th=re— 
as in the colonies—the nations of 
the world have to agree to live 
together as they are, with all their 
good qualities mutually recognized 
and all their bad qualities mu ually 
tolerated. 


We are now in a period when the 
world is not dominated b7 one 
nation or a group of nations. Is 
this to be merely another interlude, 
or the new foundation on which 
world society will be fashioned? 
Generals and some politicians in the 
West are heard talking about the 
West’s “‘ mission ” to save the world 
from Communism. Voices are heard 
discussing preventive wars. Military 
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strategists, like Genezal Van Fleet, 
write about the need to raise Asiar. 
armies so that Asia can “save” 
itself. 


It would be unnatrra: if such 
ideas were not heard and if suca 
policies were not pursued -n this age 
of transition. What Irdia can do, 
and what enlightened ovirion every- 
where expests that she will do, is to 
continue in the many vays open to 
her to fester spiritual opinions 
throughout the werld, by her deeds 
as in Korea and by her sentiments 
as at the United Nations. This will 
act as the greatest deterrent to war. 
Restraint must eventtally come to 
everyone from within, not through 
external coercion. There is no other 
country in the wor_d tetter able to 
help bring about restraint through 
spiritual cpinion ttan India. There 
is everything in the Indian charac- 
ter, history and culture to enable 
her to collaborate witk other nations 
who believe in thes2 ideals, and 
with all people who szek an horest 
peace, though they ofen seem tc be 
going down strange patis to finc it. 


No one expects India to be able 
to present the world wich a cut and 
dried solution or panacea for the 
problems that make for war. We 
know that for some time the fresh 
young shoots oz the new inter- 
nationalism will be cvershadcwed 
and obscured >y tae decaying 
foliage of the old orcer. 


SUDER KABADI 
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THE TRIPLE WORLD 


[The writer of this article, Dr. Edward Conze, is a British educationist who 
describes hirmse=as a Budcaist by religion and an Oriental scholar by inclination, 
with the Prajiz<+dramita oterature as his special field of study. His book on 
Buddhism waich was published in 195x has been translated into French, German 
and Italian, and Buddhis: Texts Through the Ages, an anthology edited by 


Dr. Conze, was published recently. 


He has done well to challenge the denial of 


consideration tc (and even the occurrence of) phenomena which transcend 
chysical-plane experience aid therefore show themselves unamenable to verifica- 
tion by accepted methods o= natural science.—ED.] 


The unanimons tradition of the 
Perennial Philozophy distinguishes 
three kinds cf qualitatively different 
fects — natural, magical or psychic 
and spiritual. The constitution of 
man is accordmgly composed of 
three parts, reality presents itself on 
three levels, and threefold is the 
attitude we can adopt toward 
events. 


In man we have body-mmd as the 
first constituent, the “sow” as the 
second, the “spirit” as tue third. 
In the objective world, the tirst level 
is the body of facts which are dis- 
closed by the senses and scientific 
observation and arranged by com- 
mcn sense and scientific theory. 
The second level comprises a great 
variety of facts which weighed 
heavily with cur forefathers, but 
have ceased to be scientifically 
respectable. With some justice they 
are called “‘occuk,’’ because they 
tend to hide from our gaze. There 
we have astrology, or the knowledge 
of the relation between the position 
of the celestial bodies and the 
character, destiny, affinities and 
potentialities or people. In eddition 


there is the range of the psychic 
senses, such as clairvoyance, clair- 
audience, precognition, thought 
transference, etc., the huge field of 
myths and mythical figures, the lore 
about ghosts and the spirits of the 
departed and the working of magic, 
which is the ability to cause effects 
in the physical world by means of 
spells and the evocation of “‘spirits.”’ 
As distinct from this, the spiritual 
world, finally, is an intangible, non- 
sensuous and disembodied reality, 
both one and multiple, both tran- 
scending the natural universe and 
immanent in it, at the same time 
nothing and everyting, quite non- 
sensory as a datw1, and rather 
non-sensical as a concept. Inde- 
scribable by any of the attributes 
taken from sensory experience, and 
gained only by the extinguishing of 
separate individuality, it is kncwn 
as “Spirit ” to Christians, as “ empti- 
ness? to Buddhists, as the 
“Absolute” to philosophers. Here 
our senses are blinded, our reason is 
baffled and our self-interest defeated. 


The three worlds can be discerred 
easily in our attitudes, say, to cold 
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weather. The common-sense reaction 
to it is to ight a fire, to wear warm 
clothing, or to take a walk. The 
magician relies on methods like the 
glum-mo of the Tibetans, which are 
claimed to generate internal heat by 
means of occult procedures. They 
are based on a physiology which is 
totally different from the scientific 
one, and their name, a-sad-etion-mo 
(three-veins-meditation-warmt), in- 
dicates that they depend om the 
manipulation of three mystic 
“arteries” (nadis), which are describ- 
ed as channels of psychic energy, 
but which ordinary observaticn fails 
to detect, since they are “ devoid of 
any physical reality.”! Finaly the 
spiritual man either ignores the 
cold, as an unimportant, transitory 
and illusory phenomenor, or 
welcomes it, as a means of penance 
or of training in self-control. 


Technical progress and scientific 
habits of thought increasingly re- 
strict us to the naturallevel. Magi- 
cal events and spiritual experiences 
have ceased to be familiar, ard many 
people do not admit that taey are 
facts in their own right. Scientific 
thought, backed up by experiments 
and statistics, has to them become 
the sole and exclusive starmdard of 
truth. The Logical Positivists have 
built a philosophy on this assump- 
tion and, as a result of years of their 
burrowings, English philososhy now 
presents the picture of a waste land 
strewn with the ruins of -he past. 
They maintain that magical and 
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spiritual phenomena ar nct accessi- 
ble to natural experierce, and that 
therefore they are nor-exStent and 
unworthy of serious ccnsiceration. 


To meet this challenze 21e shoud, 
I think, admit the firs. pact of their 
thesis, but reject the scond. 3y 
their own inner corst:tation the 
three realms differ in tacir accessi- 
bility to experience, tı rules of 
evidence are by no means the same 
in all three of them era each of 
them has a logic ot its own. In the 
infinitude of the spirfual realm not 
one particular tact can be seized 
upon by natural msan:, and the 
facts of the magical -world are 
marked by a cerzair incefiniteness, 
a nebulousness which sp-ings pertly 
from the way in which they present 
themselves and partly from the 
uncertainties of thei- r2Etion to the 
familiar data of zhe bri.zht daylight 
world ol natural fac. 


Every studert of -he e-ccult knows 
that in this field the facts are 
inherently and irrerr ecicbly obscure. 
One could easily dem ors:rate the lack 
of unambiguous clerity in the evi- 
dence by an analysis cf the workings 
of prophecy, or by shoring haw for 
nearly 80 years “ psyci=al research ” 
has striven, im vain, əy the quite 
inadequate methods of natural 
science, to find cne incontestable 
instance of surviva. after death. 
There is no room her= for detailed 
discussion, and I can only state 
that, while I my:eli have not the 
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slightest doubt about the reality of 
magical and psychic phemomena, I 
have never yət come across one 
which could te established in the 
way in whick natural facts ace 
established. There is a twilight 
about the mag-cal world. It is 
neither quite Lgbt nor qvite dark, 
one cannot se2 it distinctly and, 
when the full lizat is turned on, the 
phenomenon vacwshes, like a shy 
beast when you point a torch at 
it. 


In addition it Lard to co-ordinate 
magical concepcs and phenomena 
with physical faccs. To begin with 
the tribal magic which was revivec 
in recent times n Germany anc 
Japan: What is tke relation betweer 
magical blood (es “blue blood,” 
“good blood,” “Aryan lood”) 
. anā blood in the snemical sense, or 
how is the Goxsdess Amaterasu 
placed in relation to the disx of the 
sun? The same difficulty > resents 
itself in psychical research For 
generations it has been balled by 
the mutually inconsistent physical 
attributes of ghcsts. Similarly, 
apparitions have a reality which is 
different from that of physical 
objects, and it is rot easy tc define 
how they are relzted to the >ersons 
(living or dead’ whom they 
represent.2 Likewise in astrology, 
what is the redaction of ‘ Capri- 
cormian gloom’ and ‘“leonine 
conceit” to the ccustellations Capri- 
corn and Leo? ‘There are literally- 
minded people wan believe that 


2 See Apparitions ky G. N. M. TYRRELL 
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these constellations exert some 
influence on people by means of 
rays, or vibrations, or something 
no less tangible. They forget that 
in astrclogy we have ignored the 
precession of the equinoxes foz the 
last 2,000 years, and that we are 
nearly one whole sign out now. On 
January 5th the sun is no longer 
actually in Capricornus, but in 
Sagittarius, and so on. In this 
way we establish the relation 
between the cnaracter of a person 
in 1959 A.D. and the position of the 
stars as it was in 50 A.D. Surely 
all this is very vague, bewildering 
and unsatisfactory. And yet it 
seems to work excellently. 


Magical space and time are 
diferent from natural space and tine. 
In the case of prophecy time does 
not observe the familiar sequence ol 
past, present and future, but the 
future somehow obtrudes upon the 
present. And as to space, it is very 
difficult to get a satisfactory idea 
of space in which the spirits of the 
departed have their being, and that 
accounts for many of our difficulties 
in describing life after death. 
Further difficulties are due to the 
fact that the natural mind coincides 
with the physical body, wherea: 
the boundaries are much less neal 
and defined on many of the psychic 
levels. 

So much about magic. The 
situation becomes still more des 
perate when wecome to the spiritual 


Here it is quite impossible ever tc 
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establish any fact beyond the 
possibility of doubt. The Buddhists 
express this by saying that Nirvana 
is “‘sign-less” (a-nimitta), t.e., 1t is 
of such a nature that it cannet be 
recognized as such. This is reclly a 
most disconcerting thought, trough 
we cannot avoid it. Spirit is non- 
sensuous, and what sense-data do 
we have to work upon? In addition, 
spiritual actions are disintegrated 
when reflected upon. They mast be 
performed unconsciously and auto- 
matically if they are not to lose 
their bloom. Further, to be spicitual, 


an action must be unselfish. It is 
in the nature of things quite 
impossible ever to prove with 


mathematical certainty thet an 
action has been unselfish, Fecause 
selfishness is so skilful in hiding 
itself, because insight int) our 
motives is marred by self-dec2ption, 
and, in any case, our motives are so 
numerous that we can never be 
sure that we have got hold cf all of 
them. Kant has spoken tie last 
word on this subject when he points 
out that 


in fact it is absolutely impossible to 
make out by experience with complete 
certainty a single case in which the 
maxim of an action, however tight in 
itself, rested simply on moral grounds 
and on the conception of duty. Some- 
times ıt happens thet with the sharpest 
self-examination we find nothirg beside 
the moral principle of duty wh ch could 
have been powerful enough to move us 
to this or that action and tc a great 


sacrifice ; yet we cannot ‘rom that infer 
with certainty that it was not really 
some secret impulse of ©lflove, under 
the false appearance of zhat idea, that 
was the actual determining cause of the 
will. We like then z0 fatcer ourselves 
by falsely taking cred. t for a noble 
motive, whereas in fact we can never, 
even by the strictest e>ariination, get 
completely behind the secret springs 
of action; since, when th2 question 1s 
of moral worth, ıt is not with the 
actions which we see that we are 
concerned but with tnose inward 
principles of them whic. we do not see,’ 


We have here one of the in- 
escapable difficulties cf the human 
situation. All the meaning of life is 
derived from contac: with the 
magicalend spir-tual wcrld. Without 
such contact life cea:.es to be worth 
while, <iruitful anc beautiful. J? 
seems racher stupit te discard the life- 
giving qualities of these realms simply 
because they do no: conform to a 
standard of truth su ted only for the 
natural world. Itis inceed only nazural 
that they should Se moze inaccessible 
to natural experience than natural 
things are. The relian: on senses and 
sense-based reasorang is one of the bad 
habits which bind us ~ thts world ; tt is 
one of the attachmerts which have to 
be sacrificed when we set ourselves 
frez fror it. There are other faculties 
in us which reveal that which 
the senses cannct see, faculties such 
as faith, mystical _ntuition, trance 
and the power o: <ranscendental 
wisdom, to some 2x:ent aided by 





* Metaphysics of Morals. By DinanuEL Kant, Translated by T. E. ABBOTT (1879), 
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the sense orgars for psychic things 
which ere probably located in the 
pineal gland, end supportad by a 
mind both trzsting ard 
There is something mean and ti 
about the caut-on of these who 
wish everythinz to be eszablished 
beyond any rsesonable dozbt, 
to have it inspected again and again 
by myopic ani distrustfal eyes. 
Lacking in nobeity of the soul, £ 

sctentific mind hes lowered the tone of 
life everywhere, and it is rapidly 
transforming tke surface of the 
earth into one vast slum. The 
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methods of science, mighty and 
efective though they may be, are 
useless for the exploration of two- 
thirds of the universe, and the 
psychic and spiritual world are quite 
beyond them. In view of the 
current prestige of science it is, I 
think, not without point to state 
this “ obscurantist ” conclusion quite 
clearly, 1f we do not want to see all 
the traditional knowledge of the 
higher life crushed and submerged 
by the combined efforts of statis- 
tician, semanticist and bulldozer. 
EDWARD CONZE 


Punanen mann 


If ever I am zo be 

rid of arrogarce and pride 
I might as well begin | 
to be modest fom today. 


| 
If ever I am -c master 


the scft and tr=thful answer 
I may as well begin 
to speak softly rom today. 


If ever I am b be 

content in every circumstance 
I might as wel =top 
complaining fcm today. 





If ever I am to =eep 
my head in sp te of sorrow 


| 
| 
o 





steady in face æ pain 
I may as well =r to begin. 





If ever I am to be 

friendly as a tree 
compassionate with sympathy 
to all that lives 


I may as well begin 

with a scorpion and a rake 
and when shall I begin 

to focus my mental powers 


to deepen my sense of certainty 
if not today? And I must 

not judge for judgement 

is unjust. Why wait? 


If ever I am to be 


at all what I’d like to be 


T may as well begin. 
The erd of the wedge is thin. 


Lira RAY 


THE PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION 
OF INDIA: A STUDY 


[We publish here an informative study of the Preamble to the Indian 
Constitution; the writer, Shri C J. S. Bindra, an advocate ard a Master of 
Arts, ıs the Registrar of the Latour Appellate Tribunal of India. It is very 
necessary that Indians should have the clearest possible idea of the fundamental 
law on which their Government rests and keep in mind the ideals which their 
Constitution was designed to erve. Moreover, as Shri Bincra mentions, a 
Preamble is a “key to the mind of the makers of a Constitution” and this 
Preamble should be redssuring tc all of the framers’ bona jices ani the Indian 


Republic’s commitment to the democratic ideal.—Eb. ] 


PREAMBLE 


WE, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, 
having solemnly resolved to corstitute 
India into a SOVEREIGN DEMO- 
CRATIC REPUBLIC, and to sesure to 
all its citizens: 

JUSTICE, Social, 
political ; 

LIBERTY of thought, expression, 
belief, faith and worship ; 

EQUALITY of status and of oppor- 
tunity ; 
and to promote among them all 

FRATERNITY assuring the dignity 
of the individual and the unit, of the 
Nation ; 

IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEM- 
BLY this twenty-sixth day of Novem- 
ber, 1949, do HEREBY uDOPT, 
ENACT AND GIVE TO OURS. ELVES 
THIS CONSTITUTION. 

India is constituted a Sovereign 
Democratic Republic, whick means 
that the country is no longe: subject 
to the authority of any morarch or 
of any other country. Formerly 
the control of Indian affairs lay with 
the British Parliament and the King 
of England was the Emperor bof India. 


economic and 


The Indian Independence Act, 1947, 
which was enacted by the British 
Parliament and assertel to by King 
George VI, and whith created the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan, 
conceded self-govermment to both 
the new Dominions, setting tp a 
separate Constitnen: Assembly for 
each. The States, which upto then 
had been ruled Ey the Irdian 
Princes and Chiefs, were simul-ane- 
ously freed from the control of the 
British Crown, end with the lapse 
of paramountcy. a; + was called, 
could make the own political alli- 
ances. The two Comstituent Assem- 
bles were vestsd with sovereign 
power to frame whatever Constitu- 
tions they thought suiczed their needs 
best. This includsd the right to 
secede from the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The Indian 
Independence Act céme into force 
on the 15th of Augas: 1947, and the 
Constituent Assemt ly of India adopt- 
ed the Constitrtion on the 26th of 
November 194g. It zame into force 
on the 26th of January 1950. This 
date is observed eech year in India 
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as Republic Das, and the 15th of 
August is celedrat2d as Independence 
Day. 


A state is satl-o be sovereign if 
it has residing m-tself supreme and 
absolute pow=2r. acknowledging no 
superior. It sharki be self-controlled 
within its own sphere, exercising 
the final power =c- taking decisions, 
and be independent of the will of 
other states. According to Sciwarzen- 
berger, it sho.la exercise exclu- 
sive jurisdiction o-er that portion of 
the globe. : 


The Constitctson of India confe 
on the Governm=r- absolute power 
to compel obedience to ite orde] 
and to punish for Œsobedience within 
its territory witho_t reference to any 
external author-t». The Indian 
Parliament has b2en vested with the 
supreme legislazi~e authority, while 
the President wieds the ultimate 
executive power en the decisions o 
the Supreme Comt are final anc 
binding on all cotrts in the country, 
No appeal lies fom its deciszons to 
the Privy Counal in the Unite 
Kingdom since {k= enactment b 
the Indian Parliament of the Federal 
Court (Enlargement of Jurisd_ction j 
Act, 1947, which 14 away w-th the 
jurisdiction of tke Privy Council 
over courts in Indie. To emphasize 
the sovereignty of India the Dbjec-| 
tives Resolution of zhe Constituent 
Assembly stated that India would) 
be a Sovereign _mdependen- Re- 
public. But, inde>endence being) 
an attribute of sovereignty, eee 

| 
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ing from it as a matter of course, 





the word Independent was drop 
ped. 


India is, however, still a membe 
of the Commonwealth of Nations 
recognizing the Ruler of England a 
the head of the Commonwealth, bu 
that ruler is only a symbol of th 
free association of independen 
nations, freely co-operating in th 
pursuit of peace, liberty and prog 
ress, as was accepted at the Prim 
Ministers’ Conference held in Londo: 
in April 1949. The head of th 
Commonwealth has no functions 
declared the Prime Minister of India 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, on the flso: 
of the Constituent Assembly, enc 
the citizens of India owe no alle 
giance to him. In recognition of thi: 
position the Parliament of Gr2a 
Britain enacted the India (Conse 
quential Provisions) Act, 1949, ena 
bling Indians to continue to enjoy 
certain special rights in that country 
though they were no longer Brit:s! 
subjects. At the time of the corona: 
tion of Queen Elizabeth II, Inciz 
did not figure in the list of countrie: 
that she swore to govern according 
to their laws and customs, nor was 
India mentioned in the citation >: 
her titles. 


India is a Democratic Republic 
Forms of government are classifiec 
according to their principal features 
such as the distribution of power 
the nature of the executive, tke 
type of people sharing in govern 
mental functions, and the authority 
in which sovereignty resides. A 
government may thus be unitary ci 
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federal, parliamentary or presiden- 
tial, autocratic oligarchic or 
democratic, and again it may be a 
monarchy or a republic. 

In a unitary government all power 
is concentrated in a single central 
organization with legal omnipozence 
over the entire country; the local 
governments are the creations of 
the central government and act as 
its agents. In a federal goverrment 
political authority is divided be-ween 
the self-governing parts and the 
centre, each operating in its own 
sphere of action as defined in a 
fundamental law. In the parlia- 
mentary form of governmert the 
executive power is exercised by a 
prime minister and his cabine, who 
are usually members of the Darlia- 
ment and continue to hold minis- 
terial office only so long as their 
major policies are supportec by a 
majority m the parliament. In the 
presidential form there is a distribu- 
tion of power among the puincipal 
branches of the government, the 
executive, the legislative and the 
judiciary. The chief executive off- 
cer 1s elected and continues in office 
for a prescribed term irrespective of 
support in the legislature. Under 
the autocratic or dictatorial form of 
government political authority vests 
in a single individual or an organiz- 
ing minority, who may zapture 
power and the control of the zovern- 
ment regardless of whether it is 
unitary or federal, parliamentary or 
presidential, a monarchy oz a re- 
public. In an oligarchy >olitical 
authority is exercised by a few in 
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the interests of a class or a minority. 
In a democracy a considerable 
numter of the adut population 
participate in the forrulation of 
public policy, the selection of state 
officials, the control o? the admiris- 
tration and the enforcanent of lew. 
In the representative orm of democ- 
racy, as in India, the people choose 
their representatives who carry on 
the government, so trat legal sover- 
eignty comes to reic in them 
rather than in the electerate, which 
does not exercise any political fence- 
tion by direct vote. 

Even the power zo amend the 
Constitution has beer placed in the 
hands of the legislazu-ss in India 
and not in the hands o= the electo- 
rate. Thus the poLtical structure 
of India may be desc-ib=d as federal, 
parliamentary, democritic and re- 
publican ; that of th: United States 
of America as federil, presidential, 
democratic and rep_blzsan; that of 
the United Kingdom, =nitary, par- 
liamentary, democrétic and menar- 
chical; and that of Cazada, federal, 
parliamentary, democratic and mo- 
narchical. In Indii {here is also 
provision for swicchng over tempo- 
rarily to the unitary ar J presidential 
form, the powers of tr: High Courts 
excepted, but essenzially the Indian 
political structure s lederal, inas- 
much as there is a cul polity, that 
of the Union at the centre and that 
of the States at the periphery, each 
endowed with scvereign power to be 
exercised in a field prescribed Ly the 
Constitution ; and the States aze not 
merely administrative units cf the 
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Union Government. Uader the 
Indian Constitution sovereignty is 
deemed to vest in the xeople) of 
India. The Preamble sets fo 
clearly that the Constitution tes 
adopted and enacted in the nam of 
the people of India, thougna there is 
no specific mention, as in the Cor- 
stitution of the Irish Free Szate, that 
all powers are derived from tha 
people. It is also emphasmed that 
_this Constitution is the voluntar 
act of the people of India and noz 
an imposition frorn outside, as as 
the Government ct India Act, 19 <a 
The phrase “‘ people of Indie ”’ would 
include such Indians as had migrated 
to India from the Dominion 0: 
Pakistan after th: partition of the 
subcontinent and were represented. 
along with other citizens of their 
Province, in the Constituent Assem- 
bly. The people of India cannot 
interfere in the day-to-day adminis- 
tration, except in so far as public 
opinion makes ite weight felt in 
influencing policy, Dut in the general 
elections their decision as to who 
should be at the helm of affairs is 
final. 

` The four corn:r-stones of the 
Constitution of India as laid dow 
in the Preamble are Justice, Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity. Justice 
is defined by Salmand in his J uris- 
prudence as the harmonious reconcile- 
ment of individual conduct with the 
general welfare of society. Social 
justice envisages humane conditions 
of work and living, due safeguards 
against exploitation: and equal op- 
portunities for education and emplo y 
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ment. To secure economic justic 
there has to be a guarantee ¢ 
enjoyment of the fruits of one 
labours, of fair wages, of equalit 
of opportunity and of freedom < 
occupation and of work. To ensur 
political justice it is necessary t 
provide for equality before the la 
without discrimination on the bas 
of class or religion, for freedom 
association, of speech, of moveme1 
and of religion, and for the right 1 
equal representation in the Goven 
ment. 


Lest there be any doubt as 1 
these, the Preamble expressly lay 
down that the object of the Const 
tution is to secure to all its citize1 
not only justice but also liberty « 
thought, expression, belief, fait 
and worship; as also equality - 
status and of opportunity. Liber 
of vocation and association has bee 
provided for specifically in Part I. 
of the Constitution, which deals wi 
Fundamental Rights. Equality b 
fore the law has not been mentione 
in the Preamble but has bee 
provided for in Article 14. In vie 
of the diversity of the population : 
India, special stress is laid on pr 
moting fraternity among all t 
inhabitants so as to assure t 
dignity of the individual and t 
unity of the nation. This isin li 
with the French Declaration 
Rigats, that men are born free al 
equal in their rights. 


Thus the Preamble to the Cons 
tution of India indicates the auth 
ity in whom political sovereign 
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vests and what objects the 
Constitution seeks to establish and 
promote. 


There is a close resemblance þe- 
tween the Preamble of the Burmese 
Constitution and that of India 
because of the affinity in ideology 
between the two countries. In the 
Constitution of the U.S.A. the em- 
phasis is on a more perfect union of 
the States, on the establishment of 
justice and domestic tranquillity, 
and on providing for a common 
defence and for the general welfare. 
The people of Eire have stressed the 
dignity and freedom of the individual 
and the common good in accordance 
with the principles of prudence, 
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justice and charity. 


A Preamble is, however, 10 moze 
than a mere key to the mnd of the 
makers of a Constitution, imlicating 
the general purposes fcr whch it is 
ordained and establshed. It is 
neither a source of amy <u stantial 
power nor does it cre:te any right 
or confer any power whici is rot 
specifically proviced ior in the 
Constitution itself. Li can be refer- 
red to only to clear am amfiguity in 
the Constitution, but waere che 
provision itself is clear tke Preamble 
cannot be used to give it an inter- 
pretation differert frem it; obvious 
meaning. 

C. J ©. BINDRA 


FILMS AND VISUAL ARTS 


Unesco has recently published 
“Films on Art: Panorama 1953,” 
an international catalogue. It lists the 
titles of some 800 films from different 
countries with the names of their 
producers and directors, and where 
possible the names of distributors. 
The catalogue brings up-to-date two 
previous catalogues issued in 1949 and 
1950 of films dealing with painting, 
sculpture, drawing, architecture and 
applied arts. It should prove helpful 
to those interested. 


The catalogue includes two articles, 
“Films and the Visual Arts” by 
Francis Bolen and “ A New Dimension 
in Painting” by Dems Forman. Mr. 
Bolen discusses the chief trends of the 
art film in context with its historical 
background while Mr. Forman states 
that the artist can paint directly on 
the celluloid film. For this he will 
need no camera nor will a host of 
technical colleagues enbarrass him in 


his creative process. Ir-erest in this 
new type of plastic art is spreading 
but it is stil in its mos: primitive 
stages and one cannc: tniderstand the 
process from what is said in this short 
article. 


Mr. Forman, Lowerer, says. 


New inventions have ofzen allowed the 
artist to break the saacsles of tradition and 
express himself in a fre=h ane more <ertile 
way Secondly, the hm:ns on of movement 
1s so largs a part ol otr zotk Century life 
that I beheve that the artı: who can manı- 
pulate mcvements wll find -easier to bring 
his art to terms with his mind, Young 
painters today have zhe hae of celluloid or 
canvas and I for ome zhee that uf they 
choose celluloid they may v=ry soon forge a 
new and important medmm of artistic 
expression. 


All this is leading > < combining of 
sound and vistal art, waich is now 
being experimented with by Norman 
McLaren with the “=pcter lamp”— a 
new tool for the expansior of this art 
technique. 
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MADAME 


GONNE-MACBRIDE 


THE ?RISONERS’ FRIEND 


[The name of the beaitiful Maud Gonne is associated in the public mind 
with Yeats and the Irish dramatic revival. The courageous part played in the 
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Irish freedom struggle by this “daughter of the gods, divinely tall, and most 


divinely fair, i3 _nspiringly told 


hare by Mr. R. M. Fox, to whom we are 


indebted for a mumber of rery oe pen-portraits of his distinguished 


countrymen —EbDp. 


Madame Goanz-MacBride, wto 
died recently in Dublin in 2er 88th 
year, represented ihat phase of Té- 
volutionary agitaton which flowered 
around the pericd of the first world 
waz. During tia: time leaders i 
National and scctl strugges werz 
often intensely incividualist:c. Ther 
were not so muck sDokesmen of m 
movements, concerned with practica- 
questions of what could be cone, ds 
men and womer who stood out as 
idealists and romantics. They hac 
the freedom that goes with lack oi 
responsibility, fcr the word they 
lived in seemed s> solid and assured 
that no one expected them to be 
able to change ix. All ther could 
hope to do was tc Elaze against the 
surrounding darkness. Maud Gonne 
mads a lovely blaze. 


In earlier years she was often 
associated with W. B. Yeats, o 
tall, young Irish poet with a strag- 
gling lock of lank, Plack hair across 
his forehead and < cloak flung about 
his shoulders. Maud Gonne was as 
tall as Yeats, elegent and breath 
taking in her beacty. ere! 
would turn and stere at these two 
beings who looked as if they had 
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dropped from some strange planet. 
At the time of the anniversary of 
the 1798 Rising in Ireland, Maud 
Gonne joined in a Series of com- 
memoration meetings. She loved the 
turbulence of these gatherings 
theugh it seems true that Yeats 
allowed himself to be dragged into 
an agitation for which he was tem- 
peramentally unfitted. 


Earlier stil, Maud Gonne had 
taken part in the Land League 
agitation when she was a young girl 
and she claimed proudly that none 
of the evicted tenants whose cause 
she took up was left without a 
shelter. She belonged to a military 
and aristocratic family but the 
savagery of the landlords made her 
throw in her lot with the people. 
As a girl of 16 she saw some un- 
kempt prisoners, handcuffed and 
bundled into a cart, being driven to 
gaol. A small group of women, sad 
and silent, looked on. Mastering 
her shyness, she waved her hand- 
kerchief and called for cheers. It 
was her first effort at heartening 
bewildered people who did not know 
where to turn. In succeeding years 
she frequently undertook this task. 
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A title that she justly earned was 
that of “the Prisoners’ Friend.” 
There were Irish ‘‘treason-felony ”’ 
prisoners who had been in gaol so 
long that they were forgotten. 
Some had not received a visit for ro 
years when this fashionably dressed 
young woman obtained permission 
to see them in Portland. She carried 
on a campaign for their release, 
speaking in England, in America 
and on the Continent. She also 
founded a journal, L'Irlande Libre, 
in Paris to serve the Irish indepen- 
dence movement. 


Apart from her national and hu- 
manitarian activities she will be 
remembered for her beauty, which 
inspired some of the loveliest verses 
Yeats wrote. He described her as the 
most beautiful woman of her genera- 
tion. She played in the title rôle of 
his Cathleen nt Houlthan, written for 
her, and might indeed have figured 
simply as a human projection of 
Yeats’s “Celtic Twilight” period 
but that she had the will and deter- 
mination to strike out on a line of her 
own. 

Nevinson, writing of early days, 
says :— 

Wıth Yeats one naturally associated 
the name of Maud Gonne. . . .I, like 
everyone else was overwhelmed by her 
beauty. It was indeed amazing. I 
held my breath in adoration. Tall she 
was and exquisitely formed ; the love- 
liest hair. . . .One thing further I 
noticed. At the club she sat long 
sient, perhaps bored by the political 
conversation, perhaps thinking of Paris, 
from which she had just arrived. But 


when the others began askimg me ques- 
tions about the Greek War and tae 
fighting, at once she raised herself and 
became eager, listening =nd asxing 
questions with the zest rhen I saw 
the meaning of that strong and beauti- 
ful chin. I knew that hər bnging was 
for action in place of all tt 2 theorizmg 
and talk so common in Dulin. 


She was an intense believer in 
militancy. Once, wler we were 
talking about the -rish physical 
force movement, she sad: “It is 
the fighters who ached freedom 
for Ireland. Of course the politi- 
cians will take the credit. They 
always do, for they make the 
speeches and draw uf tEe proclama- 
tions. But the people w= have really 
to thank are ths fgkting men.” 
This was her basic thcight, at the 
back of all the effo-ts she made to 
help Irish prisoners in che struggle. 
Her marriage witn Major MacBride, 
a brave nan of asticn, who arrived 
in Paris with all zhe glamour of his 
self-sacrificing servic2 with the Boer 
Republic, was urderstazndable. But 
they were not suitec 1) each other 
and the marriage broke down, _eav- 
ing the relationship be.ween herself 
and Yeats, like thaz £ Dante and 
Beatrice, one of tke world’s zreat 
stories of unsatisfied Icve. 


In tke Labour revilt of the un- 
skilled workers, led by Jim Larkin 
in 1913. Maud Gone rallied to his 
side. She was out œ the country 
in rg16 when the aster Rising 
came but at once stood with the 
resurgent forces. Ske told a journal- 
ist that she hoped ter smal son 
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would, one daz, become ?resident 
of an Irish Repiklic. Actually Mr. 
Sean MacBride did become Minister 
for External Afairs in the Govern- 
ment which officially declared the 
Republic of Ireland. 


When the Anglo-Irish Treaty 
was signed, eracting the Irish Free 
State, Maud Gonne MacBride ac- 
cepted this as a breathing space in 
the struggle ard went tc Paris, 
representing the Provisional Govern- 
ment in Dublin. But, as soon as 
the civil war begen, she tarew up 
her diplomatic pcsition ard went 
back to Dublin, - coining the Republi- 
cans and resumirg her life’s work as 
the prisorers’ friend. 


Week after v-eek she held her 
meetings on the ruins in OTonnell 
Street, Dublin, giving news pf pris- 
oners. She headed depvttations 
and parades. she arranged for 
parcels of food ard other necessities 
to be sent to prisoners in the Bride- 
well or interned in the camps. She 
comforted relatives and provided an 
information service. Women >dickets 
she led to Moun-joy Gaol at mid- 
night were hosed by the military 
guards. Once I saw a policeman 
jump up on the front of a lory and 
tear her dress in an effort to drag 
her down. She held up the ~atters 
and called upon che crowd <o see 


what was being cone to an Irish 


woman. In fog, mist and ram, her 
queenly, black-robed figure would 
head a file of women calling atten- 
tion to prison irea ment. 


Camped on the tnreshold >f the 
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gaol, she was absolutely fearless. 
When girls were arrested for stick- 
ing up leaflets, she would hold a 
meeting, announce that she intended 
to paste up the offending leaflets, 
walk across to the ruined shell of 
the G.P.O., fix her leaflets to the 
wall and then resume her meeting. 
Always she struck the dramatic and 
forceful note. With her great beight, 
her beauty and her single-minded 
determination, she drew universal 
attention. She could walk through 
a police cordon without seeing it 
but only because she was prepared 
to be batoned or arrested. When 
in prison she was ready to go on a 
hunger strike and force release, 
dead or alive. 


Once I travelled with her to a 
small country town where her son, 
Sean, was being tried for Republican 
activities. What J remember about 
the journey was not the trial but 
the way that—all along the route— 
she was greeted by men and women 
who reminded her of what she had 
done for them when members of 
their family had been imprisoned or 
victimized. Everywhere she was 
invited to enter the white-washed 
cabins to receive hospitality. Her 
record of service made every journey 
a triumphal tour. 


She left the brilliant social gather- 
ings at which she was a notable 
figure, the art classes she attended 
in Paris, to spend her life at the 
prison gate and, often, to pass 
through. It was a generous gesture, 
a scattering of roses on the grey 
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a pinnacle of personel sacriñce 


reached again. 


pavement. In our world of cynical 
+~ struggle over doctrinaire ideciogies 


it is unlikely that we shall see such 


R. M. Fox 


MEDICAL SCIENC= AND TRANSPLANTATION 


During the present century medical 
science is supposed to have taken great 
strides—-whether for better or foz worse 
is another matter. News comes from 
America of a “key advance” that is 
about to be taken: medical sc ence is 
on the verge of an era in which skin 
and other tissues and even whole organs 
such as glands, hearts, kidneys and 
Jungs will be freely transplanted from 
one human being to another, Lving or 
deceased, and possibly also from ani- 
mals. ` 


It is reported by the New York 
Times and the New York Herald Tri- 
bune of 13th February, that a group 
of specialists from the United States 
and abroad who took part it a con- 
ference sponsored by’ the New York 
Academy of Science saw now but one 
stumbling-block to such  traasplanta- 
tion: namely, that the living body re- 
jects transplantations, the transplanted 
organ refuses to 
“take’’ and grow and functicn in the 
host... the body protects itself against a 
foreign substance by the formation of 
immunity factors, or antibodies, that neu- 


tralize or destroy the invadirg foreign 
agent, 


The conference closed with the dis- 
cussions of experimental methods for 
modifying the body’s response to trans- 
plantations. 


It will not take long for any unprej- 
udiced, spiritually inclined and thought- 
ful individual to see that there is 
something radically wrong with this 
practice. Apart from the fact that the 
natural functioning of the body should 
not be interfered with by ths introduc- 
tion of foreign agents which -t naturally 


rejects, and that cisecses of the body 
may be passed or in swch transplan- 
tation; what is a mre serious cause 
for concern is tha: tend=ncies, charac- 
teristics or weaknesses of a man’s 
character may also be transmitted. 
Bodily organs are made up of living 
atoms and cells waich cecsry with them 
the impresses of the nars or animal’s 
nature. The possible gsychic or psy- 
chclogical effects of ths practice are 
being utterly ignored by medical men 
as well as by vast n_mbers of lay 
people easily taken ir by any new 
“feat” made possibla y present-day 
“advanced” medical sonce. 


‘Ts not a man’s lite ~aluable enough 
to be saved, whetev2r :he means em- 
ployed?” we wil nzturally be asked. 
If such a practice is recommended only 
because it may be a ife-saving pro- 
cedure, then the prob.sm boils down 
to the question of che intrinsic value 
of human life. In otne: words, it enters 
the realm of philosophr Unless a man 
is philosophical =no1igk to consider, as 
a working hypothesi z< least, the idea 
of many lives on earth for each soul, 
there is little hope that he can grasp 
the philosophica. pcsitinn in respect to 
this or any simila: f-actice. If the 
present life is regard22 as only one in 
a long series of such existences, there 
is immediately seen a higher purpose 
than mere phvsical st-vival, or life-at- 
eny-cost. On the tesis of soul im- 
mortality, there a>peirs a more im- 
portant integrity tran that of the phy- 
sical instrumen:—_e E-gher purity that 
renders it impecative ior the individual 
to consider the spi-itwal aspects of any 
and all medical praczices. 
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NEED FOR A NEW IDEAL OF 
EDUCATION 


[ Dr. M. Hafiz Syed, M.A., io D.Litt., advocates a reform in education 
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which will incucete a spirit of comradeship and self-sacrifice in children. He 
firmly believes thai the world can be bettered not by ‘‘ economic measures” 


but by “a charge of hear.” And human nature can best be changed 
by the right edtcat:on of chilcren.—ED. ] 


The reform of edacation fcr which 
I plead will eftezt all types and 
grades of schoc's. One result of 
this will be that sooner or later the 
distinction between primary. an 
secondary educaficn will disappear 
and the distincticr between prepa! 
ratory and advenced {college ) edu; 
cation will take itz place. So long 
as the former distinction holds good! 
some secondary sct-ol children will 
be snobbish. I look forward. to the 
day when the spiii of comradeship 
will dominate al. sur schools and to 
a somewhat later day when, as the 
result of this, the zame spirt will! 
dominate the whole community and! 
in doing so will sw2e> away al dis- 
tinctions, or at last whatever is; 
invidious and ant~ocial in d stinc- 
tions. It is perhaps being too hope- ' 
ful to dream of erber day, bat the | 
dream comes and uniess it is realized | 
the reconstruction >F society on the | 
only basis that E 
sound and durable. ze., the basis of 


co-operation and mc-ual good-will, ! 


will not take place. 


The way to self--rznscendence is 
the way of self-sacr-fre. The spirit 
of self-sacrifice can De awakened and 
helped to unfold; an< all who wish 


intrinsically | 


———_——— ters 
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for a better and a happier world 
should direct their energies to this. 
It is the function of the teacher to 
evoke it in children, but it is a func- 
tion which not one in a hundred is 
at present able to perform. For 
teachers themselves are the products 
of the very educational methods 
which have been the chief cause of 
our troubles, and yet they, and 
they alone, can change these meth- 
ods. 


If there were ten teachers in the 
land who knew how to liberate the 
spirit of self-sacrifice in their pupils, 
and if each of these ten could imbue 
with his ideals and his enthusiasm 
some who would become teachers of 
the rext generation, and so on in 
geometrical progression from genera- 
tion to generation, teachers would 
in due season transform the face of 
society. But until the number of 
true, inspiring teachers grows from 
tens to hundreds, and their followers 
to thousands and tens of thousands, 
the regenerative influence will not 
be widely felt. And if this does not 
happen the canker of selfishness, 
individual and collective, working 
as a rule slowly and insidiously, but 
in some cases swiftly and violently, 
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will thwart and nullify even the 
beneficent influence of a few. 


If Russia under Communist rule 
has proved nothing else, it has at 
least proved that the attempt “to 
improve the world by economic 
measures ” is only the way to ruin, 
not to reform. 


Indeed, it may be doubted if 
better food, climate and economic 
conditions can much improve human 
nature. These-can, it seems, only 
modify the environment and in 
doing so give men fresh opportuni- 
ties for self-improvement—or the 
reverse. If the world is to be im- 
proved, human nature must be 
improved—for what do we mean by 
“the world” but the world of men 
and women? An expression for the 
improvement of human nature is 
“a change of heart.” But if human 
nature is to be improved, its own 
latent potentialities for good must 
be awakened while it is still possible 
to do it; and this can best be done 
by right education of children. 


A change of means in education 
should be accompanied by a change 
of heart. The change of means 
should, however, be gradual, for 
were it sudden, violent and on 
large scale, it would, through its 
tremendous and premature disloca- 
tion of the existing system, bring 
undesirable results. 


. . Take no thought for your Lfe, what 
ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, nor yet 
for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not 
the life more than meat, and the body than 
rament ? 


If we cannot obey this precept to 
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the letter we can at least try to be 
faithful to its spirit. Life will 
always take precedence over the 
means of living, and the means will 
owe such value as they possess to 
the fact that they are means to an 
end which is higher and beyond 
them. This is an answer to those 
who hold that an inner change of 
heart does not count and that outer 
economic measures alone can im- 
prove the world. “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his rigkteous- 
ness; and all these things skall be 
added unto you.” Added not by 
any super-natural agency but by 
the working of natural law. For 
the supreme end of action controls 
and disposes in due order all the 
hierarchy of means and ends whick 
lead to it. And though, things 
being as they are, a man may seek 
the kingdom of heaven and yet lack 
food and raiment, if all the worl¢ 
were seeking the kingdom of heaver 
there would be such peace, harmony 
and good-fellowship and such ¢ 
readiness to co-operate amongst 
men, that there would be an abun- 
dance and an equitable distributior 
of food and raiment and other means. 
of living. All economic problem: 
would be solved. 

Divorced from intuition, reason is 
at best a poor counterfeit of itself 
Antipathy to intuition carries wit! 
it antipathy to idealism, which is ir 
the sphere of purpose and actior 
what intuition is in the sphere o? 
cognition and thought. Hence the 
cynicism of the typical rationalist 
Nothing is easier than to flouz ideal- 
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ism in the name of reason, and 
nothing is more certain than that 
the latent idealism of man’s Leart 
will avenge itself on those who {Jout 
it, if they, happen to be zezlous 
reformers, by compelling them to 
become idealists —for what is fanati- 
cism but idealism turned upside 
down and gone mad ?—witiout 
their knowledge and against their 
will. 

Hence if a durable social structure 
is to be built, a change of beart 
must prepare the way for it. The 
spirit of comradeship, of fellowship 
in devotion to a high ideal, must 
diffuse itself throughout the world. 
As it diffuses itself, however slowly, 
there will be healing in its wings; 
and,” one by one, our troubles, 
sifficulties and grievances will all 
melt away like mists before the rising 
sun. In every sphere of man’s 
social activity it will make for co- 
operation rather than for competi- 
tion, for good-will rather than for 
ill-will, for peace rather than for 
strife. The spirit of fellowship will 
blunt the sharp edges of separative 
distinctions, and go far towards 
affecting them: for under its influ- 
ence the aristocrat and the plutccrat 
will begin to learn that pride, how- 
ever concealed, is littleness. It will 
“evel down the monstrous inequali- 
ties of wealth, which are so potent 
a cause of social unrest. Under its 
-nfluence the millionaire will realize 
that he is a social anomaly, a 
cancerous outgrowth on the body 
politic and that the best thing he 
can do for himself and his country 
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is to commit economic suicide. In 
trade it will make profiteering im- 
possible, and promote fair and hon- 
ourable dealings between producers 
and merchants, between merchants 
and retailers, between retailers and 
consumers. In industry it will make 
for co-partnership between employ- 
ers and employees, and for a 
voluntary limitation of profits on the 
part of the former. In politics it 
will make corruption impossible and 
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heal the bitterness of party strife. -* F 


In religion, which is the most fruit- |; 
ful cause of anger and unrest, it will ° 


make for tolerance and charity, and 
so prepare the way for co-operation 
in the service of the Most High. 


But you cannot change human 
nature, “‘Men will be greedy, selfish, 
self-indulgent and quarrelsome to 
the end of time.” So the cynic and 
the pessimist will protest; and one 


would imagine from the way they - 
talk, that they know all about, 


human nature, that they had exam- 
ined all its limitations, gauged all 
its possibilities and fathomed all its 
mysteries. 


What is essential in human nature 
cannot be changed. If this is what 
the pessimists mean they are right ; 
but this is not what they mean. 
Human nature as such, human 
nature in its totality, cannot be 
changed. Nor should it be changed. 
It should be set free to evolve itself, 
to transcend itself, to realize its 
infinite potentialities and ideals. 


The average adult cannot be 
looked upon to rebuild this ruined 
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world. He is the v.ctim of long 
years of dogmatic direction towards 
false ideals enforced by compulsion 
and repression. But :he young and 
impressionable child, if rightly edu- 
cated, could most cer-ainly usher in 
a better and happier world than the 
present one. 


Distrust of humen nature will 
never give us a new world. Faith, 
and faith alone, can build it—faith 
in the ufinite poss bilities of the 
new-born child; faiti in the trans- 
ferr*ng, or rather ir the liberating 
and stimulating influence of educa- 
tion; faith in the meaning and 
purpose of man’s Lfe and ın the 
wonder and the glor~ of the world; 


GOD AND 


Materialists deny the existence of 
God. But God has cased to exist for 
most Theologians als), Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling points this out in his article 
“Theological Panic: Sod is Dead!” in 
The Personalist, Wiater 1954. But 
the exact date and circumstances of 
the Divine demise ar- most uncertain. 


- Some believe that Gol passed away in 


the days of Abraham, others believe 
that he died in the time of St. Paul, or 
Calvin, and so forth. But the sad fact 
is that man needs “God” today; and 
so an ‘‘enervated world awaits a 
manifestation of Divine power.” No 
patchwork theology can solve this 
problem, Mr. Flewellng says :— 


To recall the truths and stratagems of 
yesterday and attemp- the revival of the 
experienced assurances =f other daysin order 
to meet the crises of today will not be enough 
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faith in the magnetic power of the 
ideal; faith, above all, in the orien- 
tation of man’s heart towards truth, 
beauty and love, and in the child 
heart which is father to the man. 
It is not where statesmen deliberate 
or where anarchists hatch plots nor 
in the counting house or the market- 
place; not in the laboratory or the 
factory; on the platform or in the 
pulpit; itis not through the press 
or on the stage that the fornda- 
tions of the new world are to be 
laid; it is where latent ideals wait 
to be realized— it is in the nursery, 
the home and the school that they 
should be laid. 


M. Hariz SYED 


MAN 


Not unless man has the right xey to 
interpret these. First of all, man must 
be aware of the living preserce of 
Divimty. And Mr. Flewellmg ıs 
emphatic on this point. He gl:mpses 
in the strife and rubble of this world - 

a reality more enigmatic even tkan the 
problems of evil the presence of a living 
Spirit co-operating with all men of good will. 

He sees this reality in the devotion 
of loving hearts, in events like Gandh’s 
dying prayer for his murderer and in 
Albert Schweitzer’s dedication to a 
noble cause. He is convinced that :— 

If He is a Living God, He must express 
Himself to hving men through the medium 
of life rather than by dead phrase or 
formula.. For any age the all-important 


truthis “ He speaketh, not spake ” “ Those 
who do His will shall know of tbe Dectrnine.’”’ 


MUMTAZ MOTIWALLA 
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IN THE GARDENS OF ARVEDE BARINE 


[The authors of this article Ciscuss the gemus and charm of the prolific French 


writer, Arvéde Barine. 


Her deep intelligence and intuitive mind together with her 


wile reading of eastern and western philosophies and literature enabled her to wnte 
faicinating books on various subjects. The two wars had silenced her fame but recently she 
has received notice and the authors Hope that “readers of The Aryan Path might care 


to take part in this revival and to roama 


During the Nazi invasion we were 
sheltered in the home of a friend in 
ths hills. On a shelf was a row of 
bcoks by her grandmother: Arvéde 
Berine. Long ago, they had seemed 
to us “ Jardins à la Francaise,” and 
it aad been a delight to roam about in 
them as in a garden; would they still 
attract, could we enjoy them once 
mcre? 


3ooks published during the war and 
“allowed” by the censure were better 
lef- unread; then, one reread the clas- 
sic; for they did not deceive. But 
Arvade Barine’s books, we found. had 
not grown old, their charm had not 
faced. Her clear style, tool of a deep 
intelligence and of a healthy mind full 


of womanly intuition, had lost nong 


of its fascination. Understanding and 
indulgent towards human weakness, 
brilliant and sarcastic towards untruth 
Arvéde Barine had the rare gift o 
hardling deep subjects with a light 
touch. 


Her historical studies, Louis XIV et 
la Grande Mademotsele, Madame, 
Mè-e du Régent, Bourgeots et Gens de 
Pew, etc., had attracted many readers 
when they appeared early in this cen- 
tury. Under old-fashioned garmenis 
and solemn attitudes, Arvéde Barine 
had the ability to discover the secrets 
of kuman hearts; and her studies are 
as anjoyable as modern psychological 
novels. Her erudition was great, her 
mocesty and discretion greater. It is 
not her heroes and heroines that one 
follcws most eagerly, it is her own in- 


out in her various gardens.” —ED ] 


sight, intelligence, tact and originality. 
When we read her chapters on the 
horrors of war, centuries are abolished, “ 
her political commentaries could have 
been written of today as the following 
translated paragraph shows:— 

The last but not least fault of that “regime 
absolu” was to launch the country into the 
most harmful politic. one of moral uniform- 
ity. In the name of uniformity, Louis XIV 
suppressed “L’Edit de Nantes”: a good 
Frenchman had to follow his King’s religion. 
One century later, in the name of moral 
unity, “La Terreur” beheaded Frenchmen who 
were not virtuous in the same manner as 
Rousseau and Robespierre. The reader can 

.. count the acts of oppression committed 
during the 19th and 20th centuries, in order 
to give the country, uniformity, ... which 
means intellectual death. In politics, religion, 
art, literature, in everything in fact, diversity 
is life. 

In Portratts de Femmes, Arvéde 
Barine gives us a vivid image of Jane 
Carlyle, of George Eliot and others. 


In Princesses et Grandes Dames, she 
paints a colourful image of Christine, 
Queen of Sweden, who knew Greek 
and Hebrew, and was as learned as an 
old “savant” and as despotic as a 
young tyrant. At dawn she would dis- 
cuss philosophy with Descartes and 
later with the same ease talk with 
Bochard, the orientalist; then have one 
of her lovers assassinated! 


In Poètes et Névrosés, 
Barine’s clear, healthy mind deals with 
the complicated, tormented souls of 
Ernst Hoffmann, the German author 
of Fantastic Tales; De Quincey, the 
opium smoker; Edgar Allan Poe; and 
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the at times insane French writer, Ge- 
rard de Nerval, who in his Voyage en 
Orient describes his trips in the near 
East, who was attracted by religious 
problems, bclieved in reincarnation and 
whose noves treated of the law of 
Karma. 


When Arvéde Barine’s book, Essats 
et Fantaisie: appeared, interest in dance, 
folklore ani fairy-tales was not as 
keen as now; she was ahead of her 
time. A recent article by Verrier Elwin 
in Vigil, reminds us of her chapter on 
“Dancing”; to translate:— 


What instlirct does one find in the origin 
of dance? ‘The instinct of number, there 18 
m us a natual attraction towaid number, 
the result of tae instinctive effort of humanity 
toward Beau-y, number is at the origin of 
the different arts.. Wuthout number, no 
order, withoit order, the universe would be 
chaos . ‚OIc legends, ancient songs show 
us Poetry, Mr sic, Dance, standing round the 
cradle of all mces 


Lately aso, Prince Ghika, in his 
book Le Nenbre d’Or, attached a great 
jmportance to number in all manifes- 
tations of art. Those ancients who 
built pyramids and temples, and the 
cathedial Luilders, observed the law 
of numbers. handed down to the latter 
by the Fre: Masons. 


Walking slowly through Arvéde 
Baiine’s “Erench garden” of writings, 
we discovered among her Essays an- 
other garden; an Oriental one! We 
had not notced it before since the East 
had not vet become our spiritual 
motherland Les Mémotres d'Une 
Princesse Arabe, takes us to the court 
of Zanziber! A young Princess, 
daughter of the Sultan and one of his 
hundred wies, elopes with a German 
merchant aad spends most of her life 
in Hamburz, living as a petite boui- 
geotse; she writes in her Mémotres — 


I left my motherland an Arab from head 
to foot and = good Mahomedan; what have 
I become’ A bad Christian and hardly half 
a German 


She ventires to come home to Zan- 
zibar, but she is unhappy there also, 
and returns to Germany. After ana- 
lyzing thes: curious Mémotres, Arvéde 
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Barine, not suspecting that Mohamedan 
women’s emancipation was not far off 
and that Asia would scon awaken, 
judges rather severely the Arab men- 
tality. 


Unhappily misunderstandings are 
not only due to conflicts between East 
and West. In Europe diferent coun- 
tries are separated by deep moral gulfs; 
in small villages, near neighbours are 
enemies for generations; in social life, 
old friendships are destroyed by antag- 
onistic ideals; in families, brothers 
are enemies; and how many married 
couples of the same race and breeding 
develop mutual life-long hatred, as in 
Strindberg’s dramas. 


A book, Japanese Fairy Tales, pub- 
lished in Tokyo, is studied by Arvéde 
Barine with deep insight. She antici- 
pates what Rabindranath and Abanin- 
dranath Tagore wrote on the same 
subject much later; the first in his 
introduction to Thakurmat Jhul 
(Grandmother’s Bag of Stories), see 
the Visva-Bharati Quarterly (Apri. 
1952); the second in his collection of 
Nursery Rhymes. 


Genji, the famous novel writen ir 
the 10th century by the Court Lady 
Murasaki, attracted Arvéde Barine: 
she calls the hero a “Japanese Dor 
Juan” and writes:— 


In that novel, as far as ideas and feelings 
are concerned, the likeness to our Europear 
19th century is much more sttikimg than tc 
our 10th century 


Interested by Chinese taought 
Arvéde Barne analyzes a translatior 
of Li-K+, or the Rules of Ceremonial 
We translate some of her remarks:-— 


It is an original work, full of flavour 
because thiough the diy heap of ceremonia 
one follows the thought of a strong genius 
it was the mner shrine of the moral mar 
that Confucius was arming at, with all thost 
regulations about how to blow one’s nost 
and how to sneeze He had aheady giaspec 
the law of association of ideas, 


In The Soul of Ants, an Essay ot. 
Ammal Psychology, Arvéde Barine in- 


spired by the books of Sir John Lub- 
bock, studies these insects carefully. 
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It is proved that, like men, they don’t 
practise fraternity; they strangle their own 
speciss in the nest, as well as different ones. 

In principle their government is monarchic, 
vet, it has been proved that as soon as they 
have tasted a republican regime, they don't 
want any other; this fact will bring them 
muck sympathy, but ‘also, I fear, mary 
enemies. [This hint is very characteristic 
of A-védeBarine’s humour.] : 

The ants possess the mental faculties which 
enter into the making of a soul; so they 
have a soul, a small one, proportionate to 
their phys:cal means; a shortened and weak- 
ened imige of our own soul Man and 
animals ars thus on the same ladder; is the 
cistance that separates them immeasurable? 


These lines reminded us of a meet- 
ing, in the desert round Oodeypour, 
with a noble Rajput (dressed as if he 
tad stepped out of an ancient mini- 
ature). Every morning, bending over 
some forlorn ants, he had brought them 
food. a living image of India’s love for 
animals; he believed also that they 
had a soul. 


Biographies are among the most 
complete works of Arvéde Barine. For 
the one cf Saint François d’ Assise she 
translated The Legend of the Three 
Combanicns, a rare Latin manuscript 
written in 1246 in a monastery where 
tae Saint was staying. His deep love 
for nature, his fraternity with animals, 
his poverty, place St. François very 
near the true Indian Sannyasi. Also 
tiere was some likeness between his 
youth ani that of Prince Siddhartha. 
Ere becoming an ascetic, Francois had 
been a wealthy, spoilt young man. His 
first meeting with misery, when a beg- 
gar entered his father’s home, had 
influenced him for life, prompting him 
to abandon his family and to become 
a monk. -One cannot help thinking of 
the Lelita Vistara describing the future 
Buddka “eaving the palace after his 
first meeting with old age, illness and 
death, 


In this oriental garden of Arvéde 
Earine are there some Indian flowers? 
Yes, in her biography of Bernardin de 
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Saint-Pierre. Many have read his trop- 
ical novel, Paul et Virgie, translated 
in many languages and over which 
many generations have shed tears; but 
few people, nowadays, have read his 
Chaumière Indienne written in I7QI. 
In it a group of English savants under- 
takes to write an encyc.opedia; each 
one of them starts foz a different 
country in search of Truth and carry- 
ing a list of 3,500 questions! The 
most learned one goes to India, collect- 
ing on the way 90 huge bundles of 
rare books. He discusses with Jewish 
rabbis, Protestant ministers, with 
Catholic doctors and members of 24 
French and Italian Academies. He 
meets Greek papas, Turkish mollaks, 
Arab shetks, Parsis; he comes across 
Armenians, Persians—and at last, In- 
dian pandits! In raptures, to be 
loaded with so many ‘Truths, the 
Englishman intends to ga home, when 
all of a sudden he disccvers that his 
knowledge and books provide no an- 
swers whatever to the 3,500 questions! 
Desperate, he consults a famous 
brahmin who tells him that, though 
brahmins know everything, they do not 
say anything. Happily a severe storm 
obliges the Englishman to seek shelter 
in a pariah cottage. In one short hour 
the poor pariak teaches him more of 
Truth than all the pandits had done 
during several years. This pariah, of 
course, could neither read nor write; 
his wisdom came from studying Nature 
with his heart, not with his mind! 
Ending our wanderings, we will 
meditate under the pariah’s guidance. 
Between the two wars, the ashes of 
silence covered Arvéde Barine’s fame. 
Most of her books were out of print. 
Lately some ashes have blown away: 
an article has appeared abcut her books; 
the radio had a lecture on them. Read- 
ers of THE ARYAN PATH might care 
to take part in this revival and to 
roam about in her various gardens.... 


A. KARPELES AND C. A. HOGMAN 
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GREEK AND ROMAN VIEWS* 


This is a book for which it would 
be difficult to find the right place in a 
library. It deals with so many subjects 
that the puzzled owner would not 
know whether to put it amongst the 
works on psychology, on comparative 
religion, on philosophy or on Graco- 
Roman history. The author has been 
entirely honest with his reader from 
the very start and warns him in the 
title what to expect: The Origins of 
European Thought about the Body, the 
Mind, the Soul, the World, Time and 
Fate. If the reader is still in any doubt 
about what he is in for, the first lines 
of the preface will remove that doubt:— 


What is the nature of the mind? What 
ale its processes? What is the soul? What 
is the nature of hfe? What happens at death 
and after? What is the significance of the 
body and of its various parts in men, in 
animals, in plants? What is the form of 
the world and how did it originate? By what 
forces and what means are human destinies 
determined? What are universals? What 
is time? This book began in an attempt to 
discove: the earliest answeis of the Greeks 
and of the Romans to these fundamental 
questions. 


The reviewer confesses that at this 
point he became alarmed at the thought 
of what he had somewhat light-heart- 
edly undertaken—to give an opinion 
about a book which he now found pro- 
vided the Greek and Roman answers 
to all the questions man has been ask- 
ing, ever since he was first capable of 
wondering at the miracle of his own 
existence. Not to a single reviewer 
should such a work as this have been 
entrusted but to at least six, a team 
that would have to include a theolo- 
cian, an anthropologist, a psychologist, 
a classical scholar, a philosopher and 
a medical man. And alas, the reviewer 
who had undertaken this task possessed 
the qualification only of the last and 
the least important of this suggested 


and Fate 
Jewish and Christian beliefs.) 
Press 


team of critical talent. How was it 
possible for him to carry through such 
a formidable task? 


An hour’s further reading, however, 
removed some of his feeling of inade- 
quacy but by no means all of it. Pro- 
fessor Onians is a scholar and a bril- 
liant one at that. He is Hildred 
Carlile Professor of Latin in the 
University of London and his book is 
a work of immense erudition. But 
clearly it was written for men of that 
scholarly type and not for semi- 
lettered seekers after truth such as the 
reviewer is. Despite the publisher’s 
blurb on the dust jacket this is not a 
book intended for “the plain man who 
would penetrate into prehistoric times 
and the beginnings of our civilization.” 
The reviewer happens to be that plain 
man and he can assure the publishers 
that this book is far too learned a one 
for such as he is. It is a book ad- 
dressed by a scholar to scholars. 


And that explains why its field is so 
wide that it embraces the whole range 
of human thought. The scholar resem- 
bles the swallow in that he is swift of 
flight and beautiful to watch. He 
swoops down with superb skill on a 
subject, touches it lightly, then dis- 
appears again to do it somewhere else. 
The scholar differs from the seer in 
that he deals only with the surface of 
things and never penetrates into their 
depths. For that an entirely different 
type of man is required, with gifts so 
different from those of the scholar that 
they are almost of an antithetical 
nature, and nowhere is this essential 
difference between the pundit and the 
thinker brought out more clearly than 
in the Bkagavad-Gita. 


Is this an unfair review? Perhaps 
it is, for the author has nowhere put 
forward a claim to answer tne funda- 


* The Origins of European Thought about the body, the Mind, the Soul, the World, Time 
(New interpretations of Greek, Roman and kindred evidence also of some basic 
By RICHARD BROXTON ONIANS 
xvilit-538 pp 2nd edition, 1954 50s) 
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mental yiestions with which he starts 
kis oreface. All that he has really 
tromised to do is to tell us how the 
ancient Greeks and Romans dealt with 
zem and this promise he has fulfilled 
admi-ably. 

THs book represents thirty years’ 
work and it includes researches on Fate 


The Future Poetry. By SRI AURO- 


rrnpe, (Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondi- 
cherry. 436 pp. Paper: Rs. 10/- and 
Cloth: Rs. 11/8) 


Ths is in substance a reprint of a 
series of articles which appeared in the 
Arya reary 40 years ago. The occa- 
son was Dr. Cousins’s New Ways in 
Engli:h Literature: but what was begun 
43 a 7evi2w spanned ultimately into a 
-cisurely sequence of 32 chapters. 


After his return to India in 1893, Sri 
Aurobindo had lost to some extent his 
contact wich the living current of En- 
glish >oetry. Dr. Cousins’s book was 
a welcome 2ye-opener, and provoked Sri 
Arrob rdc to follow the new trends in 
Eaglisı poetry and to evaluate some of 

new pcwers in the world of poetry 
—A.E, Cerpenter and Yeats, for ex- 
ample. Bart behind these poets lay the 
weight of a tradition dating back to the 
‘Anglo-Saxons, and even to the poets 
of anc ent ‘sreece and Rome. Besides, 
tasre was the invisible pull of the 
fature. al our yesterdays have led 
ug to the present: and the present, in 
its tum, must press on to the far 
horizors o? the future. To assess any 
living thirg aright, it is necessary to 
taka accourt of its origins as also of 
the possib lities of its future develop- 
ment. This is why, although the 
starting-po_nt is Dr. Cousins’s book, 
Sri Aurob:rdo’s “ieview’ becomes in 
effect a sucvey of the origins and gen- 
eral ccurse of English poetry and & 
forecast of the “future poetry,” ar 
evocation cf the noon-day Sun already 
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for which the author received the Hare 
Prize. The fact that a second edition 
has been called for is sufficient to show 
that the importance of this book has 
been widely recognized by those who 
are far more competent than is the 
reviewer to assess its merits. 


KENNETH WALKER 


heralded by the first clear streaks of 
the present dawn. 


Being both a poet and a Yogi, Sri 
Aurobindo has seen the story of En- 
glish poetry and the development of the 
arts of poetry itself as a continuing 
process, striving increasingly to a- 
chieve the ideal of soul communicating 
with soul, leaping as it were over the 
meddling instruments of word, sound, 
Imagery and rhythm, or rather trans- 
forming them into a quick and infal- 
lible engine of transmission. Mantra 
is the key-word here: for at its purest 
and most inspiring poetry approximates 
to the manira; and Sri Aurobindo feels 
that mantric poetry will be the natural, 
even inevitable, consummation of the 
now obscure urges in present-day poetic 
experiments. Sri Aurobindo deduces 
from the increasing global sweep and 
intrinsic strength of the English lan- 
guage that such maniric poetry may 
very well be achieved first in the En- 
glish medium. 


Such is the central thesis: and it is 
presented with the luminous argu- 
mentation and overwhelming elabora- 
tion characteristic of the writer. The 
Future Poetry is literary history and 
comparative criticism rolled into one, 
and it fuses the elements of scholar- 
ship, dialectic, vision and prophecy into 
a deeply stimulating and satisfying 
work of prose art. It may be added 
that, since the thesis was outlined 40 
years ago, we have seen the first harvest 
of the “future poetry” in works like 
Mr. Eliot’s “Four Quartets” and much 
of Sri Aurobindo’s own later poetry. 


K. R, SRINIVASA IYENGAR 
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At the End of a Road. By CLAUDE 
HoucHtTon. (Hutchinson and Com- 
pany (Publishers), Ltd., London. 
239 pp. 1953. 10s. 6d.) 


Perhaps the ultimate wisdom of the 
human kind is crystallized in the max- 
im: Become what thou art. But Mr. 
Houghton’s Basil Ashe tries to become 
what he is mot and suffers accordingly. 
Like all Mr. Houghton’s novels, Az the 
End of a Road is in effect a parable. 


Set in a minor key, the theme might 
be pregnant with the possibility of illu- 
minating the dark places of our lives. 
But there is a melodramatic element 
in Mr. Houghton which causes him to 
make of Basil Ashe a “special case” 
rather than a reflection of the universal 
predicament. Ashe is alleged to have 
been an “intelligent, vital, tautly-strung 
man, with voluble hands and features 
responsive to every thought and emo- 
tion;” but by the time the novel opens 
he has willed himself into becoming a 
master-crook who believes that decency 
and culture are synonymous with de- 
cadence One recalls Rimbaud’s ad- 
ventuies; but the story of Rimbaud is 
credible and significant, whereas Basil’s 
is neither. As a maniacal crook he 
may convince; but as an intelligent 
man who has willed himself to become 
a crook, no. Sara, his wife, is more 
sympathetic; but even she suffers from 


God and the Universe. By HOLGER 
CHRISTIAN LaNcmMACK. (The Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., New York. 


173 pp. 1953. $4.75) 


This book is indeed a tragic proof 
of how desperately the West needs the 
“soul satisfying philosophy of the 
Aryans.” It shows that however ear- 
nest and well-intentioned one may be, 
if his basis for thought is the narrow 
materialism of western science and the- 
ology, he can never understand life— 
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Mr. Houghton’s habit of overpainting 
bis subjects. Although “hers was the 
kind of beauty which is fuily appreciat- 
ed only by artists,” several of her hus- 
band’s fellow-crooks seem sensitive tc 
her tangible charms as well as to her 
entity as a person. And vaguely sym- 
pathetic though she is, one doubts if 
even filial piety would have inducec 
her to marry Basil’s money in the first 
place, let alone remain faithful to it 
for so long after she had surmised its 
source. 


In spite of all this there is a great 
residue of worth in the book. Mr 
Houghton has gusto, wit and narrative 
power. He should be forcibly ejectec 
from the West End of London—where- 
in he so manifestly loves what he sc 
brilliantly castigates—and compellec 
to eke out his days in rural monasti- 
cism. He would then write the novels 
of which he is capable. He might ever 
learn to become what he is. 


J. P. Hocar 


[Our esteemed friend, Mr. Claude 
Houghton, was shown this review in 
case he wished to comment upon it 
He writes: “Why does Mr. Hogan as- 
sume that one lives where one would 
choose to live? ‘Rural monasticism’— 
with Mr. Hogan—would be Paradise 
Regained.’’] 


and in trying to explain it he can only 
produce a monster of the mind. 

On page 14 Mr. Langmack ques- 
tions: 

Who cieated God? We have just seen 
how God created “the Heaven” (justification 
of duration) and “the Earth” (chance fo- 
change) but who knows if there really is a 
God If so, who created Him? These air 
important questions 

But Mr. Langmack does not answe- 
them. 


ERL 
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A Chilenging Decade: Bengali Lit- 
əratire în the Forties. By Lita Ray 
(D. M. Library, Calcutta. 128 pp 
1953. Rs. 3/-) 


Tke euthor is a connoiseur of liter- 
ary values. Her present book, is in 
the aature of a number of footnctes 
z che history of Bengali litera- 
zure in the forties. With remarkable 
s2nsiivicy to the challenge of “the 
most. er-tical period in the history of 
Bengal within living memory” (to quote 
“rom. the Preface, contributed by Shri 
Prabodh Chandra Sen, Rabindranath 
Professo- of Bengali literature in the 
Visva-Bhzrati University) and to the 
cespcnse of the writers, old and young, 
men anc women, thereof, she has given 
a dspassiopate, critical estimate of 
cheir works. The overall survey shows, 
aowever that “Bengali literature has 
zainec .n depth, seriousness, passion 
and intensity.” The short story has 


H-eroaymus Bosch: With an In- 
‘rodrctien and Notes. By R. H. 
Witrewsxt, (The Faber Gallery. Faber 
and Jaber, Ltd., London. 24 pp. 1953. 
Js. Gd.) Received through the cour- 


‘ zesy of the British Council. 


This beautifully printed book pre- 
santing excellent coloured reproductions 
af same of the paintings of the little 
snowvn Belgian artist, Bosch (c. 1450- 
1516) is one of a praiseworthy series. 
In Eis excellent Introduction, R. H. 
Wileaski writes that Bosch 


sas keen hailed as precursor of the 1912 

Surrealist; [and] of the Neo-Surrealists of 

“he 9202 and 30s who exploited Freudian 
. pears and sadisms... 


Tre Golden Bvok of Bible Stories 
irom the Old Testament. Selected and 
Arranged by Esa JANE WERNER. 
Tiluszrat2d by FEODOR ROJANKOVSKY. 
(Siron and Schuster, Inc., New York, 
end Purnell and Sons, Ltd., London 
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undergone a remarkable development; 
numerous forms both in poetry and 
prose have been experimented with; 
regional, sociological and epic novels 
have been successfully attempted; the 
personal essay is now “a tense, subtle 
and elastic medium for thought,” and 
a new category of light satirical verse 
has been created. This much on the 
credit side; on the debit side she places 
the absence of a group of iconoclastic 
young men of the stature and vitality 
of the Sabuj Patra, the Kallol or the 
Partchaya groups of the twenties and 
thirties. “This does not augur well 
for the future and- is causing much 
concern,” concludes Shrimati Lila Ray. 
Her almost poetic style has endowed 
the brochure, which is largely made 
out of her monthly notes in The Indian 
P.E.N., with the readability and enjoy- 
ment of a romance, indeed. 


M. G. 


That Bosch was a remarkable paint- 
er there is no doubt—-but what he 
tried to convey through his extraordi- 
nary symbolism is rather obscure. 
Wilenski’s biographical data and com- 
ments make study of the pictures more 
interesting. In themselves, they incline 
one to the impression that Bosch’s 
mind was strongly affected by both the 
ecclesiastical and the secular degrada- 
tion of his day; that he painted warn- 
ings, using partly Biblical images and 
partly his own imagination, and, pos- 
sibly, impressions received from the 
astral light, the Sidereal Light of Para- 
celsus. His work is refined and 
intellectual, not at all gross or sensuous, 
in spite of his subjects. 

| Ds areas be 


124 pp. 1953. 10s. 6d.) Received 
through the courtesy of the British 
Council. 


Beautifully brought out with profuse 
and imaginative illustrations and a very 
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readable type, the book on first sight 
makes one rather hopeful. But as one 
turns to the first page and sees “God,” 
a bearded, old man in the midst of his 
six-day creation, one is disappointed. 
Proceeding, one reads that the “Lord 
God”—‘‘sitting on a throne lifted up on 
high” said this and commanded that, 
favoured this one and punished that 
one. And then one wonders if it is 
wise to give such an anthropomorphic 
conception of God with this too literal 
rendition of the Old Testament stories 
to young minds. But this is the fault 
common to most, if not all, children’s 
books on religious themes. 

Elsa Werner has selected the stories 
with discrimination and omitted such 


A Speculation in Reality. By IRVING 
F. Laucxs. (The Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., New York. 154 pp. 1953. 
$3.75) 


Psychical phenomena are as old as 
man but their scientific study is of 
comparatively recent origin. Once one 
has become convinced of their reality 
it is hardly possible to consider them 
less than a challenge to modern scien- 
tific thought. But there are what one 
may call superstitions even in science 
and men of science cling tenaciously 
to them. Thanks to the discoveries of 
the last few decades science has lost 
much of its dogmatism and is now 
adopting a more conciliatory attitude 
toward the claims of the psychic. 
Materialistic explanations, however re- 
fined they may be, do not fit in. These 
phenomena demand a reinterpretation 
of existence and Mr. Irving F. Laucks 
offers his own. 


Mr. Laucks informs us that his ex- 
tensive technological practice had first 
led him to thorough materialistic con- 
victions. But as his knowledge of psy- 
chical phenomena grew the untenability 
of his views became clear to him. 
Convinced as he is that only a new 
interpretation of Reality, in its chem- 
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parts as are not at all suitable for chil- 
dren. Among the psalms, she has in- 
cluded the beautiful ones atzributed 
to David and these are touchingly il- 
lustrated. She has rendered the stories 
in a simplified but interesting manner. 
The story element is kept well in view 
but one feels that greater emphasis 
could have been laid on pronounce- 
ments such as the following:— 


For the Lord does not see as man sees: 
man looks on the outward appearance, but 
the Lord looks at the heart. 


Be strong and of good courage. ..Do not 
be afraid and do not be dismayed . for the 
Lord your God is with you wherever you go. 


Mumtaz MOoTIWALLA 


ical, biological and mental aspects, can 
find an answer to the riddles of psy- 
chic manifestations, he sets out upon 
this difficult task with much acumen 
and understanding. No doukt great 
metaphysical questions: the nature of 
matter and mind, the reality of the 
unseen world, the communication of 
the living with the dead and a host 
of others that have baffled human in- 
tellect and imagination from times im- 
memorial, are here involved, and it will 
not be possible always to agree with 
what the author says on these tricky 
issues. But it is refreshing to find in 
the West—with all its development of 
medicines and destructive warfare, with 
all its immense advance in technology 
and physical science—a growing aware- 
ness of “the many indications that this 
world is only a ‘shadow-world’ com- 
posed of shadows of events and re- 
actions in the real world or universe.” 
The author also seems to realize that 
once the conviction of the reality of 
the spiritual world gains ground in 
human consciousness, the victory is 
then surely ours against the forces of 
Afheism and Communism. 

Mr. Irving F. Lauck’s book is a 
stimulating work on a topic of peren- 
nial interest. 

S. VAHIDUDDIN 
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Balakdtda. (An abridged sama- 
záloks version of Valmiki’s Rémayana- 
2élazdndz.) By Hansa MEHTA. 
tM. N. Tzipathi, Ltd., Bombay. 86 pp. 
1953. Rs. 3/-) 


Never Las the cultural life of a peonle 
been be:ter epitomized than in Val- 
mikis WNamdyana. The, story of 
Rama, Lolds a magic sway over the 
p2opie, aot only of India but of all 
countries that have been in cultural 
contact with her. The present volume 
k a valuable addition to the vast lit- 
erature on the subject. 


There Lave been numerous translated 
verstons of the Ramayana in Gujarati 
and ever: of Balakanda; one by the late 
klanaarram Mehta also deserves no- 
tice. But this little book is important 
m several respects. It is not a mere 
translation, it is an intelligent abridge- 
ment. of zhe original, the dropping of 
the less relevant side-stories having 
added to the continuity and flow of 
the main theme. 


The author has accepted the limita- 
tions imposed by using the same metre, 
enuséiuja, and of parallel verses as in 
the criginal and has succeeded remark- 
ably wel. in creating a poem of literary 
charm amd merit. By her choice of 
simpe and graceful words and zhe 
thoughtfil use of modern punctuation 
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marks, Hansa Mehta has secured clarity 
and brevity without taking undue liber- 
ties with the spellings or meanings of 
words. The volume adds to the laurels 
won by her in rendering Hamlet and 
The Merchant of Venice in the same 
metre; and to her reputation as the 
author of several other books in Guja- 
rati. 


The Introduction by Professor San- 
desana is a valuable addition to the 
volume, describing as it dces the in- 
fluence of Buddhistic and Jaina litera- 
ture on the story of Rama. The various 
versions of the Raémaéyana in Gujarati 
are referred to and it is noteworthy 
that the Gujarati version by the poet 
Uddhava in c. 1458 aw. is older than 
the famous Ramacharita Manasa by 
Tulsi Das in Hindi in c. 1574 A.D. 


Perhaps one of the most interesting 
parts of the book is Hansa Mehta’s 
very brief “Dedication” which is sym- 
bolic of the high ideals of Indian 
womanhood. 


Gujarati readers owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mrs. Mehta for so brilliantly 
enriching their literature witk this book. 
They may eagerly look forward to the 
publication of the remaining portions 
of the Rāmāyana with which the 
author is already busy. 


P. G. SHAH 





Remavyana. Translated by SHupHA 
MAzJMEAR. (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bomaay 2 vols, 500 pp. 1953. 
se. 1/12 each) 


Ttis latest translation of the Rama- 
yant. in :wo volumes, by Shudha Ma- 
sumcar, Dresents in simple and lucid 
arose tha message of that great Indian 
class.c. It is free of ambiguity, as 
the autkor has taken pains to clarify 
certain passages that would otherwise 
zave beer obscure to the Western mind. 
The epi flows smoothly, holding the 
reader’s interest throughout. It is to 
ce spec.elly commended for its sim- 
alici-y of style, which, while lessening 
none of its appeal for adults, makes 


it eminently suitable for the young. 
In this country, where education must 
perforce be secular, books of this type 
are of great value, for they can be 
easily assimilated and appreciated by 
the juvenile mind. 

Published under the auspices of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Bombay, 
the books have been priced low enough 
to bring them within the reach of 
most readers. The two volumes are 
well printed, and neatly bound in paper, 
and though they run into nearly 500 
pages they are easy to handle. 

The author Has deleted much that 
she felt had no particular bearing on 
the philosophy or life of Rama, but 
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this is skikuly done and in no way 
impairs the continuity of the narrative. 


The prefac by Shri K. M. Munshi 
is brief bat comprehensive, and ex- 
plains the okķjectives of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan. The principle aim of 
this admirabl» Institution is to produce 


At the *et of Bapu. By BRIJ- 
KRISHNA CEANDIWALA. (Navajivan 
Publishing Fuse, Ahmedabad. 345 pp. 
1954. Rs. }7-) 


The autkor had the happy privilege 
of being a member of Gandhiji’s per- 
sonal entow-aze for a number of years. 
During this p-riod he kept a day-to-day 
record of -yratever he saw or heard, 
while serving Bapu (Gandhiji). The 
present pullication is a translation of 
his Hindi fo:k Bapuke Charanonmen. 
Many of his recollections have been cov- 
ered, no daukt, in other books of rem- 
iniscences whith have appeared since the 
passing awa cf Gandhiji. Consequently, 
so far as imciients and events are con- 
cerned betwezn 1929 and 1948 there 


Meditaticn and Piety tn the Far 
Kast, A Reti,ious-Psychological Study. 
By Kart Liovic Reicuett. Trans- 
lated from tle Norwegian by SVERRE 


HoLTH. Lutterworth Library, Vol. 
XLII. Mcssionary Research Series 
No. 19. Lwuterworth Press, London. 


171 pp. 19:4 175. 6d.) 


Tt takes a religious man to understand 
a religion, vh=ther his own or another. 
The late Cr. Reichelt, speaking from 
nearly fifty ~ears’ missionary experi- 
ence in the “ar East, affirms that it 
is just thos: who have advanced fur- 
thest in ther own faiths who are best 
prepared to zeceive the Christian gospel. 
With the Apastle of the Gentiles he 
believes in a “general revelation” re- 
flected in al zhe great creeds and not 
annulled bit consummated in the 
“special reval_tion” of Christ. 


Clearly tae earnestness of his own 
Christianity | kewise prepared him to 
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a common pool of literature which it 
is thought would help to achieve the 
integration of ancient Indian philos- 
ophy with the creeds of our day, and 
enable man “to see Him in all, and 
all in Him.” 

ROSHAN KOTHAWALA 


is nothing new here. It is the feeling 
narration which is this book’s special 
feature, particularly the moving ac- 
count of the memorable 20th of Janu- 
ary, 1948—the day when Gandhiji 
passed out of his body. 


The latter part of the book is of 
an interpretative nature, analyz-ng and 
assessing the significance of Gandhiji's 
ideas and activities, his Cons:ructive 
Programme and his conception of Truth 
and God. 


The book was originally written in 
Hindi from which it was first translated 
into Gujarati. Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
has written a brief foreword to the 
English edition. 

G. M. 


understand both the religions and the 
religions of the East, especially of China. 
His chapters on “Meditation in Orig- 
inal Taoism,” “Later Taoism and Con- 
fucianism” bear witness not cnly to 
an erudition, but equally to a sym- 
pathy, insight and respect, rare among 
Europeans; and all the more valuable 
now when access to these ancient com- 
munions has been made so much harder 
—~alas—even for the Chinese them- 
selves. 


Although his conviction, that the 
fullest revelation of God’s nature is to 
be derived only from the New Testa- 
ment, remained unshaken to tke last, 
one may be tempted to wonder why. 
By what standard can Christ be pro- 
nounced superior to Sakyamuni? Not, 
obviously, by the standard of Christ 
himself. Could even Dr. Reichelt have 
fallen into the common error of assum- 
ing what he set out to prove? The 
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conclusion would be superficial; but 
zae fact that his book prompts the 
‘question is itself a tribute to its quality. 

F. A. Lea 


Ar Introduction to Logic and Scien- 
fic Method, By M. YAMUNACHARYA. 
(H. Venkataramiah and Sons, Mysore. 

307 >p. 1953. Rs. 4/-) 

Tre importance of logic as a disci- 
pline of thought has never been 
seriously questioned. Only*the aca- 
emiz and scholastic treatment of the 
- subject without any relation to life 
deprtves it of much of its value. True, 
science cannot be judged simply by 
zts practical bearing and utility, and 
sae Basic questions of logic are really 
“ae questions of metaphysics and epi- 
stemology. But we are not here con- 
cerned with the questions dealt with 
3y Hegel and his school, Husser! and 
“is school, or those that the symbolic 
schocl of modern logicians have dealt 
ith in their own way. We are here 
concerned only with logic for the 
student and logic in this context must 
aave a use and a practical value. 
Many writers of note in the United 
states and England have written, with 
strik'rg success, text books on logic 
as a zuide to clear and precise thinking. 

M- M. Yamunacharya follows in 
she footsteps of his American and En- 
zlish teachers and freely acknowledges 
zħe debt that he owes to them. 

W2 have here at last a book by 
an -ndian teacher who knows fully 
and well the difficulties of Indian stu- 
{dents in their study of logic. A brief 
chapzer on “Limitations of Science” is 
added at the end to throw some light 
zn tae relation of logic to our outlook 
an life. We only think that examples 
irom our ancient books on logic and 
nore illustrations from Indian litera- 
ture and life would have enhanced the 
zene“al interest of the book. 

S. VAHIDUDDIN 


Tee Spirit of St. Frangots de Sales. 
By Jean Prerre Camus. Edited and 
translated with an Introduction by 
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C. F. Kerrey. (Longmans, Green and 
Co., London. 299 pp. 1953. 16s. 6d.) 

During the 17th centurr in France, 
religion was rigorously regimented. 
The result was that the spirit was 
suffocated under the deae weight of 
the oppressive authority of the Church. 
C. F. Kelley, editor-transKtor of this 
classical work of Camus 71583-1652) 
writes that:— 

It was into this stuffy atmosphere that 
Francois brought fresh air. The windows 
were once again opened and, without forget- 
ting the maledictions hanging over worldli- 
ness, he made it possible for t_e world itself 
to be annexed to the kingdom of heaven. 

For, St. François taught-the cardinal 
doctrine of pure love of God which 
seeks not the paradise of God, but the 
God of paradise, to quote from one of 
his own works, Treatise cn the Love 
of God; the other being: /ntroduction 
to the Devout Life. Camu was almost 
the other self of Francois, and this is, 
therefore, the Saint in action and 
words, along with Camus comments. 
Out of its pages the joyous Saint often 
walks forth with a halo, commanding 
the readers’ reverence for his chastity 
and love for his charity. 

This edition, based on several pre- 
vious ones, but condensec and trans- 
lated afresh, correlates the Saint’s ob- 
servations on various subjects and has 
been divided into 23 charters. Some 
of these deal with: “The Lave of God,” 
“The Love of Neighbour,’ “The True 
Virtues,” “Scruples,” “Temptations,” 
“The Sin of Complaining,” and “Inter- 
course with the World.” The last 
chapter is on some “Part-culars Con- 
cerning the Saint.” ` Francois de Sales’ 
reflections are full of wiscom born of 
practical experience, on t= one hand, 
and of deep insight intc the hearts 
and minds of men and wcmen, on the 
other. It is not easy to choose any 
for the purposes of quotamion, because 
every page of the book i: worthwhile 
for those who desire to ead a good 
and devout life. The ediuor-translator 
has done an excellent job. 


G. M. 


` 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A BAN ON DOWRY 


[ Below we print a communication received from SHRI S. BALASUBRAMANIA IYER on a 
subject which urgently calls for a social reform. A proper discussion on this topic is invited 


and we hope that those among our readers who have had the 


pleasant or unpleasant 


experience of receiving or giving dowry, will share it with a view to throwing light on this 


much discussed topic.—Ep.] 


Marriages are made in heaven, as 
poets love to imagine, but negotiations 
for them in the Hindu community have 
a sordid, earthly basis. The more 
handsome, the better educated a pro- 
spective bridegroom, the greater the 
dowry demanded of the bride’s family. 
Thousands of middle-class families have 
been ruined by the evil of the dowry 
system which six years of political 
freedom have done nothing to mitigate. 


Recently, at an important session of 
the All-India Marwari Conference held 
at Calcutta, girls of that community 
set a courageous example to their sisters 
of other communities by taking a solemn 
vow not to marry if dowry was de- 
manded. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that not all girls can take such 
an initiative or tackle the problem in- 
dependently. Parents and elders are 
cautious and conservative and, though 
they may be on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy and wallow in misery, they are 
prepared to follow traditional practices. 
Often an eligible bridegroom must be 
found within the narrow confines of a 
sub-sect and his parents take undue 
advantage of this fact. The rates vary 
with qualifications, as was revealed 
during a recent debate in the U.P. 
Legislative Council. For I.A.S. officers 
anything from Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 40,000 
is demanded, for grooms in the provin- 
cial service Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 25,000; 
for graduates in engineering and medi- 
cine Rs, 10,000 to Rs. 14,000; and for 
non-descript lecturers in colleges and 
universities Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 5,000. 


It will thus be seen that education 
among men-folk has in no way helped 


to improve women’s lot. The Consti- 
tution has, of course, guaranteed free- 
dom and equality of opportunity to 
both the sexes but pernicious social 
practices like the dowry system have 
made a travesty of it all. The All- 
India Women’s Conference must de- 
mand Central Legislation to outlaw the 
evil of dowry. This should, indeed, 
form the first plank in its platform. 


There are ‘doubting Thomases” who 
argue that mere legislation cannot 
abolish this evil and that it will only 
give rise to a regular black market in 
bridegrooms. One writer asserts:— 


No amount of legislation can prevent this 
evil, and the fixing of ceiling prices for 
brides and bridegrooms and strictly enforcinz 
such control prices on the parties can create 
only a black market, since both bride and 
groom are now saleable commodities in the 
matrimonial market just as any other com- 
modity. Since bridegrooms of some status 
are in great demand at present, a black 
market is certain to be created the moment 
legislation is passed fixing up a control price 
for them. 

Oddly enough the writer who airs 
these views in a weekly is a lady, but 
her apprehensions would seem to be 
groundless. If legislation is to be 
passed, its aim must not be to curb 
the evil merely but to abolish it in 
toto. It may tend at first to create: 
a black market for bridegroams but 
such a phenomenon is bound to be 
temporary. Black markets will dis- 
appear when the parents of girls are 
firm and realize that the law will save 
them from economic distress and pos- 
sible ruin if they are co-operative and 
do not go against it. Once the Bill 
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is placed on the Statute Books, those 
in Gavernrnoent service will hesitate to 
infringe its provisions or show open dis- 
respect for it. Such an example is 
sure .c be followed by more people 
in other walks of life later on. 


At zhe same time, Government must 
raise the age of marriage for girls from 
14 to 18 years and amend the law to 
that effect. Such a reform will largeiy 
reduce, if not eliminate, parental in- 
fitence in the matter of dictating terms 
or stipulating conditions for their son’s 
marriage.. Experience has shown that 
the younger a boy is, the greater is 
the tyranny of parental authority. It 
may 232 assumed that a groom must 
be 21 or 24 years old if the bride is 
1& or above. An increased age tends 
to dirtinish the monetary motive which 


the dowry represents. 

Any violations of the law -hat show 
up, can easily be rectified if our women 
leaders are watchful and Government 
is responsive. If discrimination on the 
ground of sex is to go, anc freedom 
and equality of opportunity for all are 
to have any real meaning, the idea that 
women are just chattels mus: be root- 
ed out by both legislation and propa- 
ganda. It is a pity that some State 
Governments have not so far heeded 
women’s demand for legislation to ban 
the dowry, but the All-India Women’s 
Conference can well bring pressure to 
bear upon Parliament for enacting a 
comprehensive law to put an end to 
an out-dated practice that besmirches 
the fair name of India. 


S. BALASUBRAMANIA IYER 


LAW IS NOT MOCKED 


Max Eastman writes that he has 
always wanted to compose a sermon 
“to advocate good conduct.” In the 
Winter 1953—54 issue of The American 
Scholar he preaches one entitled, “The 
Cardmal Virtues: An Un-Sabbath-Day 
Sermon.” He mentions there that:— 

The theme would be that the most difficult 
virtues are essential to the mch experience of 
morta. hfe They require no supernatural 
sancticns; they derive their authority from 
cammen sense and the method and results 
of sch nce. 

He cannot understand why prophets 
base their codes upon what he calls 
“some supernatural belief.” Even the 
Buddha’s teaching of Karma and re- 
incarnation he sees as “remote from 
matters of fact.” 

It is always surprising, we may ob- 
sewe how men of good will and of 
‘“sonrnon sense” can acknowledge the 
law cf cause and effect on the physical 
plane and deny it on the moral one! 
As to the “method and results of 
science,’ their very questionable degree 
of reliability can be judged from the 
cìanging and uncertain pattern of 
scienzific theories. 


In the West, Max Eastman points 


out, seven virtues are traditional—the 
four Greek ones: courage, prudence or 
mindfulness, temperance and justice; 
and the three Christian ones: faith, 
hope and sympathy or love. He thinks 
that tradition goes astray with the 
latter. He claims that in the ‘Chris- 
tian sense” neither faith nor hope is 
a virtue. Faith should be replaced by 
the discipline of doubt; hope by work 
and growth; in fact, growth would be 
the scientific candidate’s “inevitable 
crown of the virtues.” Men and wo- 
men should know that it is their “duty 
to grow,” because many are today 
“surrendering their selfhood to a state 
or a party” through ignorance and a 
loss of faith in the old traditional 
directives as usually understood. 
Yet, we may point out, there have 
been men, down the ages, who have 
successfully and practically used and 
exemplified what Mr. Eastman calls 
difficult “supernatural beliefs,” which 
are not supernatural but merely super- 
physical, ideas and principles. And 
as regards “growth,” perbaps Lord 
Buddha has something to teach on this 
also, after all. 
MUMTAZ MOTIWALLA 
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( The lecture which we publish here was delivered at the Indian Institute of Culture, 
Basavangudi, Bangalore, on January 17th, 1952, under the chairmanship of Samskrita- 


visharada SbriS Ramachandra Rao. 


The lecturer, Dr. Kurt F. Leidecker, Professor of 


Philosophy at the Mary Washington College, at Fredericksburg, of the University of Virginia, 


then ın India as a Fulbright Scholar, gave two lectures at the Institute 


The second one, 


on “ The Real Integration of Eastern and Western Thought” appeared in our pages in 


June 1952. 


Dhvant, or the theory of suggestion, has been developed ın Indian poetics to a 


very high degree, and Dr Leidecker does well to recognize the important part which 
suggestive references play in ancient Indian literature, in conveying shades of philosophical 
meaning which the reader would otherwise miss as well as in giving added beauty to 


poetic expression —-ED ] 


THE PHILOSOPHIC SIGNIFICANCE OF SIMILES 
IN ANCIENT INDIAN THOUGHT 


Metaphors and similes are liked the 
world over. They constitute the very 
life of the poet, no matter where he 
lives. I may not be too far from the 
truth when I say, however, that the 
Orient, and in particular India, is the 
classic home of the simile. 


What do we mean by a simile? It 
is one of the ways to make language 
more ornate, to enhance its beauties, 
to bring out the hidden treasures of 
thought and imagination, to increase 
its effectiveness in reaching our heart 
and mind. Under the term “figure of 
speech” we include a great many varie- 
ties. The Sanskrit term for a figure 
of speech is alankara, and in the Kavya- 
darsa of Dandin an alankara is defined 
as that which beautifies literature. Mr. 
K. Chellappan Pillai, in his Similes of 
Kalidasa, quotes from the Citira Mi- 
mamsa of Appayya Diksita the defini- 
tion of a simile or an upama as the 
one actress, who “dances on the stage 
of literature in different rôles and en- 
tertains those who have the power of 
appreciation.” 


A whole science has grown up 
around literary embellishments and 
the Hindus are not behind Western 
scholars in exploring all the niceties 
that are involved in the figures of 
speech. When a good simile is present- 
ed, almost everyone responds directly 
with a keen appreciation of it and he 


is sure to remember it and quote it 
thereafter. 


Kalidasa was a past master in evolv- 
ing similes. Among plants, the lotus 
figures most often in his similes. Its 
petals are like the almond eyes of the 
beloved; when it blooms it is like a 
coming to life, an awakening. The 
lotus is the beloved of the sun to whom 
the lotus unveils her face while toward 
the moon she is more reticent es if in 
purdak. Everyone knows Kalidasa’s 
similes of the deer, the bee and the 
elephant and is delighted with them. 
The delight is due to the fact that the 
comparison has made us realize some- 
thing that we had not known before. We 
have become discoverers not of a char- 
acteristic of a thing as such, but of a 
relationship between things and persons 
which had not been obvious to us 
ordinary mortals but which the genius 
of the poet has found out. 


In other words, two objects are com- 
pared which are genetically and in 
many other respects dissimilar, yet 
which have one or another characteris- 
tic in common, be it form, colour, be- 
haviour or the like. And here we have 
come upon one of the essential features 
of the simile. If it indicated merely 
a likeness that could be perceived 
directly, such as that between one leaf 
of a tree and another, it wou.d be 
stating the obvious and we should ex- 
perience no delight. The statement 
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that the colour of a sar is like the 
co.ou~ of this or that fbwer, is not 
irteresting. It is made, or can be made, 
by everyone. Not so the comparison 
of a creeper to a woman, 2r of the thin 
digit of the moon in the vast heavens 
to a lonely, anxious wife This takes 
a post of the first magritude. It is 
the element of surprise, the complete 
abserce of expectation that imparts a 
peculiar value to the simdes of a poet. 


It must, however, neve be lost sight 
of that it is the abstra-t element in 
tre simile which makes £ so valuable. 
You cannot perceive any relationship 
whatever between a woman and the 
moon. The eyes are mate; it is the 
minc that establishes the bond. The 
poet does not even hav= to have re- 
course to such particles as “like” or 
“sindlar.’ In fact, the simile is more 
etective if he leaves tlem out. At 
Jeast, we in the West heve the feeling 
that. an elliptical simile is more valuable 
and effective than one taat has all its 


carts clearly expressed in words. It’ 


is different with the upemana and the 
+paneya, the two terms to, be compared. 
They must be present ir a simile if it 
is te be understood by everyone. That 
the characteristics whick both have in 
cormon should also be clearly stated 
is, Derhaps, more an academic require- 
mert of grammarians or rhetorical 
scholars than a requirement that the 
appreciator of poetry feels must be 
present. Any simile wil be ineffective 
70 Aim who is not schooed in the ways 
of thought and imaginztion. To him 
all poets are “liars by profession,” as 
David Hume once wrote. 


anyone studying Incian philosophy 
will be familiar with certain similes 
which are meant to ilustrate various 
truths. For instance, the picture of a 
charioteer and the herses which he 
drives expresses vividly the relation- 
ship between the controlling faculties 
of the mind and the unruly senses, 
wenton and undisciplmed, that roam 
about this world of Sght and sound 
ard smell. There is the picture of the 
rop2 which is mistaken for a snake. 


Buddhist literature likewise is full of 
similes which strikingly give the pic- 
torially minded the idea which the phi- 
losopher wants to convey. 


There is nothing mysterious, of 
course, in such similes, and one could 
tabulate them as good similes or bad, 
depending on how well they convey the 
idea which the author had in mind. 
They can also be used in various other 
ways. For instance, H. D. Griswold, 
in the Journal of the Punjab Historical 
Society, Vol. I, (1911), used the sim- 
iles in the Agni hymns of the Rig 
Veda to present a clear picture of social 
life in Vedic times. They can be used 
to make out a case for Indians’ acute 
perception of nature. They can be 
used to establish the fact that art was 
realistic and impressionistic, as when 
the King, in SAakuntala, paints the 
bee on his beloved’s face so realisti- 
cally that the Jester wants to wave it 
away. 


Similes can be made the subject of 
linguistic and other investigations. 
But it seems to me that the main point 
remains generally unnoticed, and that 
is the idea which is conveyed in every 
comparison. It is the essentially intel- 
lectual element which is of chief im- 
portance in the simile, not the terms 
of comparison. The literary man, of 
course, centres his attention on the 
common characteristics which the poet 
or the author perceives in objects widely 
different. That is a great step toward 
the comprehension of the simile. In 
fact, in the correct analysis of these 
properties lies the value and beauty 
of the simile. It is often extremely 
difficult to perceive the common ele- 
ments, and it is sometimes even more 
difficult to speak about them intelli- 
gibly. How will you, for instance, elab- 
orate on Kalidasa’s comparison of a 
beautiful girl of slender figure to a 
flash of lightning? Those less poeti- 
cally inclined will lay this to the poet’s 
eccentricity. And yet most of us feel 
that the comparison is justified and 
striking, even though we eannot ration- 
alize it. 
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When dealing, however, with the 
philosophical similes, we must not be 
carried away by sentiment or be left 
with a vague feeling of a similarity or 
a correspondence. It is the business 
of the philosopher to be explicit and 
logical. The mention of the word 
“logical” will immediately bring forth 
the question, What has a simile to do 
with the logical? It remains vague 
at best, even if the common characters 
are perceived clearly. Then, what are 
we to do with the philosophical simile 
which has as its object enlightenment 
rather than obfuscation? Can its place 
in philosophic literature be defended? 


Those who are versed in the philo- 
sophic literature of the West will recall 
Immanuel Kant’s famous simile of 
virtue, which shines by its own light 
as does a pure crystal. The simile is 
most appealing and causes an imme- 
diate response in us, but unfortunately 
it is based on a fallacy, for no crystal 
shines by its own light. 


May not many of the similes in 
Indian philosophic literature be of a 
like nature? Perhaps so, but what 
difference does that make? For, what- 
ever we say or whatever facts are put 
forth, the assertions are all made on 
the basis of the knowledge or science 
of the day. That knowledge may 
change in years to come, just as our 
conception of the earth as a stationary 
body has changed. Hence we must ac- 
cept the part of the simile which points 
out the common characteristics as based 
on certain presumptions or assumptions 
which we must consider for the moment 
as true. As in the case of the crystal 
shining by its own light, the whole 
value of the simile does not lie in the 
complete accuracy of the elements com- 
posing it. It has an aura of meaning 
which is not made inferior by the error 
it contains. We assume for the moment 
the correctness of the comparison, and 
the meaning of virtue is made clearer 
3y it and its self-existent, sovereign 
character is solidly established in our 
minds. 
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Now it has been said that all similes 
obscure. Perhaps they do, to tae ana- 
lytic mind. To the synthetic mind 
they elucidate. By this I mean that 
if we get pleasure or insight out of 
reading or hearing a simile merely be- 
cause a detailed investigation of the 
two terms of comparison, the #;amana 
and the upameya, reveals indeed com- > 
parable features, then we have not 
comprehended the meaning of a simile. 
There is not complete likeness between 
any two things, even machir2-made 
things, least of all those produced by 
nature, and there is no likeness at all 
between an object of sense and one of 
imagination or thought. Hence cnalysis 
is a wrong method to apply. 


Perhaps imagination is best as a 
faculty when investigating the meta- 
phorical and that is what has, of course, 
been recommended throughout tke ages 
of literary criticism. Still it mizht be 
termed the synthetic faculty, in that 
the comparison creates something new 
in our own minds in the manaer in 
which nature produces new forms, not 
merely by a summation of cha-acters 
which we happen to have alreacy ana- 
lyzed. Two gases, hydrogen ani oxy- 
gen, combine to form a liquid, water. 
Perhaps liquidity was already contain- 
ed in either gas, yet whatever we say 
about the combination, it presems new 
features which we can postulate a 
posteriori in the elements themselves, 
but which we could not have predicted 
with any accuracy. 


What the theory of emergent evolu- 
tion tries to show in the natural sphere 
is illustrated in the literary sphere by 
the simile. The value of both terms 
is enhanced by their appearing ir com- 
bination, and the attention is directed 
toward a new product. We have fixed 
attention too long on what the simile 
does to the object which is to k- de- 
scribed, that it makes it more intell_gible 
or more appealing. The largest measure 
of justification for metaphorical writ- 
ing and speaking lies in the new thought 
which links two things that are in the 
last analysis very dissimilar. It is the 
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tertium comparationi:, as it has been 
caled, the third elerent in a compar- 
iscn which is the worth-while result of 
simile and metaphor. That is why a 
philosophical analysis of the simile is 
so important for yie.ding new values, 
nat merely for the literary interpre- 
tation of the metaphcrical, but also for 
th= thought itself in its various forms 
acd stages. It is with this in view 
that I undertook a special study of the 
similes in the Upanishads, which 
around in them. 

I think that the whole problem of 
the simile in this type of ancient lit- 
erature has a tremendous significance 
philosophically, in taat it illuminates 
the” very nature of thought itself. It 
is expressing a truism to say that those 
away from nature cr unfamiliar with 
tke social and otker conditions of 
ccuntry, climate and human behaviour 
cennot properly appreciate the full 
ferce of the simile. That can be cor- 
rected by study. But to evaluate 
ccrrectly the new product of synthetic 
combination requires some philosophic 
irsight and training. To say that 
metaphorical thinkinz is merely an er- 
pzession of the indistinct, mystical 
thinking of men ic a stage of pre- 
reflective existence does not help much. 
In fact it regards tne problem of the 
metaphorical as inscluble and inacces- 
s ble to scientific anelysis. In this con- 
mection I should like to refer to 
Gidenberg who dwells much on the 
‘“pre-logical constitttion of mind” ip 
tne Brahmanas and the Upanishads. 
Others after him have made much of 
tais as justifying a certain indifference 
to the thought expressed in these docu- 
rents, which is dismissed as mystical. 
The whole of the pnilosophy embodied 
in the Upanishads then becomes 
vaporous and indistinct, accessible only 
fo a hazy apprehension in feeling and 
sentiment. Whereas logic is the very 
soul of philosophy, it becomes, in 
Qldenberg’s treatment and interpreta- 
sion, remote from ell the categories of 
chought with whick we operate today. 
That in itself makes ancient thought 
incomprehensible. 
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Now the very things which Olden- 
berg and others like him condemn, the 
similes illustrating metaphysical and 
other concepts, far from being indistinct 
and directing the mind toward a mys- 
tical apprehension of reality, do just 
the opposite. It simply is not so that 
the beauty indwelling in the appearance 
of individual objects and resting self- 
contained with vigour and definiteness 
in their forms, only rarely rose to con- 
sciousness in the soul of the Hindus 
or that the eyes were kept shut in the 
face of multifarious aspects of individ- 
ual existences, as he maintains in his 
Lehre der Upanischaden (Teaching of 
the Upanishads). The similes them- 
selves attest the keen sense of appre- 
ciation of the minutest details of the 
observation of nature. A wealth of 
information regarding the fauna and 
flora of India may be gathered from 
the metaphorical literature not only of 
classical poets, such as Kalidasa, but 
from the philosophic literature as well, 
and the Upanishads in particular. 
Among animals, we find mentioned 
there the cow, the bull and the calf, 
the goat, the horse, the dog, the deer, 
the frog, the fish, the eagle, the hawk, 
the snake, the spider, the bee, the 
mosquito; among plants, various trees, 
grains, seed plants, the mango, the lotus 
and the products as well as parts of 
these. The philosopher in that period 
did not shut his eyes to either the 
beauties or peculiarities of things around 
him. 

To maintain this would be a gross 
error due to preconceived notions as 
to what the philosopher wanted to il- 
lustrate. He did not want to illustrate 
the nothingness or emptiness of philo- 
sophic concepts. Far from it. The 
life of the mind was, to him, overflow: 
ing with delight, not because it was 
different from the world of manifold 
objects, but because of values peculiar 
to itself. Likewise, the terms of the 
comparison, the upamana and the upa- 
meya, are not the all-important things 
in the similes, let us say, of the salt 
dissolved in water or of the Nyagrodha 
tree. The important thing is neither 
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the salt nor the fig, nor the unperceived 
being, Sat, nor the unperceived finest 
essence, it is the tertium comparationis, 
which, in the one case, is immanence 
and omnipresence, and in the other, 
intangibleness and transcendency. 


The object of these similes is quite 
contrary to that of showing the com- 
plete sameness and absence of diversity 
of the main terms of the comparison 
—although these concepts might be 
justifable in the metaphysical system 
with which we are dealing. Their ob- 
ject is to establish the quality of the 
metaphysical being in contradistinction 
to reality as perceived by the senses. 
If comparison always assumes a com- 
parable quality, we must, indeed, come 
to quite different conclusions as to the 
main tenets of Indian philosophy. 
Recently a prominent American thinker 
has fallen into such a pitfall of inter- 
pretation, 


I do not wish to imply that Indians 
themselves have not laid their tradi- 
tional thought open to such misinter- 
pretation or have not themselves mis- 
interpreted it. But the mistake is 
easily made and is comparable to that 
indicated above when the slim maiden 
is compared to a flash of lightning. 
The simile contains that “more” which 
any synthetic product in nature also 
contains. We cannot approach it with 
the category of correspondence. If we 
do, then all similes must be regarded 
as lame and left-handed, whereas in 
truth they are illuminating to an un- 
paralleled degree. If we follow the 
attitude and interpretation of an 
Oldenberg, then we are, indeed, pre- 
venting ourselves altogether from 
understanding Indian philosophy. Old- 
enberg felt that there was great danger 
in interpreting similes, “of not keeping 
within the faint line which separates 
that which it was intended they should 
convey and that which lies in them 
beyond this, accidentally and uninten- 
tionally.” Yet he who would avoid 
this danger altogether must simply for- 
bear to lift the veil which lies over 
the Indian world of thought, shrouded 
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in types and symbols. That which 
really lies beyond the similes is not 
and cannot be the object of our search. 
We are concerned simply with a correct 
interpretation of the similes and that 
has to do as much with a correct ap- 
praisal of Indian philosophy as with 
language, which has to make use of 
the metaphorical in order to convey a 
thought. . 


To show, as some have alleged, that 
the philosophy of the Upanishads is 
the same as Kants or Hegels or 
Schopenhauer’s is not the object at all 
of a study of the Upanishadic similes, 
even if carried out in a spirit differing 
from Oldenberg’s. If the study were 
made in the spirit of Oldenberg, we 
should be baulked at every turn and 
sever ourselves from the main stream 
of life and thought to which we all, 
including the sages of the Upanishads, 
surely belong. We must not allow the 
analytic attitude to get the better of 
us, for it will ultimately lead us to 
solitude and solipsism. We must be- 
lieve in the intelligibleness of all that 
exists, most of all in the intelligible- 
ness of what man throughout the ages 
has been trying to say and to convey. 
Social existence depends on this prem- 
ise, while science also depends on it, 
for otherwise its researches into the 
nature of the world would be entirely 
futile. 


To return to the similes in the Upa- 
nishads, they are of the utmost im- 
portance to our forming a correct 
estimate of Upanishadic thought. Be- 
yond that, they might point the way 
toward understanding the thought 
patterns of a past which is still dimmer, 
that of the Vedas themselves. 


We commit an error if we treat each 
simile apart from the philoscphy of 
the language. Language and thought 
are too intimately connected to be con- 
sidered apart. Is not that one of the 
main ideas met with in Vedic philos- 
ophy, that the Word has a significance 
and a power far beyond that of being 
a mode of communication between man 
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ani man? The Word has world-creat- 
Ing ability; it is the very essence of 
the Divine, in Hindu thinking as well 
as among the Stoics. It is considered 
tins also in the story of Genesis and 
in the Gespel according to St. John. 
This is, however, somewhat afield from 
the problem we are faced with in the 
similes. For one of the main points 
in them is the picture and not the 
werd alona, 


Before zoing more into details of the 
triad of language, picture and thought 
as it presents itself in the metaphor, 
may I be permitted to recall an ex- 
perience which I had somewhere in 
Northern Michigan while conversing 
aver the fence with a farmer? We 
were specking about homely topics, 
ctcps, cattle and farming in general. 
M: interlocutor was slow in answering 
qu2stions; it was his way to meditate 
a little before he came out with his 
op.nion. He could not talk on philos- 
opny, tha: was certain. But at one 
point in the conversation the reply 
to a quesiion of mine required an ex- 
pression which I should have couched 
in abstra:t terms, And there the 
amazing tuing happened. He answered 
with a metaphor or a simile. I have 
lorg since forgotten the conversation, 
bu: the fact that he did not give me a 
direct answer such as I should have 
an-icipated has stayed with me all these 
years. What had actually happened 
—and I ave verified it many times 
s.mce in conversation with people who 
do not have the faculty of speaking 
in abstract terms—is that, instead of 
tne abstract term expressive of a rela- 
tion, a picture had come to his mind 
witich exemplified the relation he was 
taimking cf. The farmer was thus an 
incipient poet. 

For thet is exactly what Is going 
on in the mind of the poet who is 
evolving z metaphor or a simile. He 
ha; a swilt glimpse of the connection 
ar relation between two pictures, let 
us say a lotus pond and the eyes of the 
ce oved, because at the moment of con- 
templatior of the eyes of his dreamy 
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lady he is impressed with thei: calm- 
ness and depth and perhaps wit: other 
characteristics which are not i:amedi- 
ately expressible in words. Betrg of a 
contemplative nature he may have had 
a similar experience while gazirg into 
a lotus pond, and hence the pic-ure of 
the pond is immediately recalled. 


Only the uninspired persoa will 
search in his experience for sim_larities 
and identities between situations and 
come up with a trope which mor often 
than not will leave the realer or 
hearer emotionally unaffected l[-ecause 
it is arrived at academically end la- 
boriously or perhaps smacks of a cer- 
tain triteness. The productims of 
persons of lesser genius are, ndeed, 
flowery and full of comparisons bear- 
ing out our contention that simdarities 
between things and persons or things 
and things have been searched for, 
whereas the mechanics of true meta- 
phorical production is entirely drierent. 
The terttum comparationis, the anstract 
element is the crucial element in the 
simile which a reflective person_ not a 
poet, would have expressed by an ab- 
stract term. 


What significance does this <liscus- 
sion have with respect to the similes 
in the Upanishads? This, that if we 
but read the similes and me~=phors 
aright, they will convey to us the proper 
meaning of the entire discourse c story 
and eventually reveal to us a Endy of 
abstract thought which we should 
otherwise have missed. If we ise this 
technique, we shall be able to compre- 
hend the thought of the Upaxishads 
perhaps as well as those persors who 
have an intuitive insight into the tenets 
of these ancient productions. Of =ourse, 
the way of the intuitive thinker or of 
the mystic is more direct than -hat of 
the logician. Yet it is possible to use 
either approach and penetrate to the 
core. The results of the applicacion of 
our method will be found to b- quite 
different from the results arrivec at by 
those who maintain that in th Upa- 
nishads we are dealing with very primi- 
tive conceptions, with a state o mind 
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before man became reflective and used 
logic as we are using it today. We see 
a continuity of thought and hence are 
firmly convinced of the possibility of 
understanding the ancients. 


Our own language is built up of words 
which had their roots in concrete refer- 
ence. In the sentence just written I 
made use of several abstract terms that 
are derived from very concrete ones, 
such as “root” and “concrete.” We 
never associate the basic and original 
meanings with these abstract terms. We 
have grown away from the primary 
meaning of words, so much so that we 
cannot even appreciate any longer the 
full significance of every word. A house 
is a house to us; but to the one whose 
needs are few, whose environment is 
simple, house has a much wider mean- 
ing. It is not merely a thing apart from 
tree, dog and cloud. It is the thing 
that protects, that shelters, that is a 
refuge. Nay, it is not the thing that 
does the protecting and sheltering: it is 
protection. 


But protection is an abstract noun, 
an abstract idea. Here, however, it is 
equivalent to the concrete noun, “house.” 
It is more than an equivalent; the two 
terms protection and house are actually 
identical. Protection we cannot picture, 
but a house or a hut we may. When 
we draw a picture of a house, we draw 
the picture of an object with certain 
perceptual qualities. When I draw the 
Dicture of my house, I have already 
nfused into the drawing a great deal 
nore than the perceptual qualities. But 
his more may never be appreciated by 
snyone else. Yet that drawing of mine 
aas an aura of feeling and emotion 
_bout it which I might express verbally 
es those of coziness, love, security and 
the like. 


The acid test of our understanding 
cf what our self-righteous scholars 
Fave termed “the primitive mind” is 
fais, whether we are able to associate 
vith the picture or the concrete word 
tie intensity of feeling, thought and 
enotion which abstract terms normally 
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evoke within us. Every abstraction 
has its exemplification in the concrete 
world. In the symbol we have but an 
imperfect and sometimes left-handed 
approach to an original unity of thought 
in which abstractness and concreteness 
were merged. Hence others’ symbols 
are often misunderstood, misread. 
They have not grown up with us or 
we with them. 


In the light of what has been said, 
the significance of the similes in the 
Upanishads will now become apparent. 
The decisive element is not the con- 
crete reference but the relation or the 
abstract state of things which is ex- 
pressed in the simile. When the great 
word “nett, neti” (not this, not that), 
was spoken, it certainly was not the 
intention of the Upanishadic sage to 
point out that the ultimate reality is 
not this particular thing or that partic- 
war thing, but that it was something 
else. What he did want to point out 
was that the great underlying Reality 
was not to be identified with the phe- 
nomenal world, which is an aggregate 
of this and that, multiplied ad infini- 
tum, but had a nature ditferent from 
it, that it was either of the noumenal 
or of the texture of thought and con- 
sciousness, which also is not a “this” 
or a “that.” 


When it is said in the Prasna Upa- 
nishad, 3. 3, that the mind, Manas, 
adheres to prana like the shadow to a 
person, we might, of course, have a 
very concrete situation in view: “Mind 
is the shadow of life.’ But that is 
not at all the meaning of the passage 
in the thinking of the person who is 
trained in the metaphorical use of lan- 
guage. Instead of a simile we should 
use an abstract term when rendering 
this phrase into English. Perhaps we 
should say that mind and the forces 


of life are inextricately bound together 


in a unity. We can dispense with the 
simile altogether without doing violence 
to the original thought. Not that I 
should wish to substitute abstractions 
for all similes; I merely want to indi- 
cate that the same effect is achieved 
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fot the person given to logical aad 
iomal language as is achieved by the 
simile for the person who has a negative 
sense of the metaphorical. It is fhe 
iiteral-minded person who, with the ad- 
vacates of a pre-logical mental maze- 
up, may and often does arrive at 
fentastic translations, twisting the orig- 
iral thought completely out of shape 
til he has brought about, between >ur 
thinking and so-called primitive think- 
ing a hiatus which is unbridgable. Fer- 
haps when the particle iva is present 
be might not be so presumptuous as 
t3 conjure up ghosts by crediting his 
“primitives” with concrete minds. 


The Upanishads, of course, abound 
in similes of a purely literary kind, 
come of which are not inferior to those 
of Classical Sanskrit literature. The 
Jpanishads have a number of these. 
The body perishes as do gnats; the 
zody is a cart without reason. The 
Purusta is the driver of a cart; the 
buddkindriyas (perceptive organs) are 
like reins, the karimendriyas (active or- 
gans) like horses; Mind is the cheriot- 
eer; Aiman stands in the midst lke a 
spectator; one who is involved in the 
fruits of good and evil deeds is I:ke a 
lame man; asvatanirya is like beng a 
prisoner; and so forth. The tertium 
comparationis, or the core of the com- 
parison, in its abstract formulation of 
dependence, independence, absoluteness 
and the like, is too obvious to require 
comment. It requires a somewhat more 
sympathetic interpretation, however, 
when Brakman is called the only en- 
lightener or Altman, a guide; cr the 
year, the nest of Brahman. 


In these cases taken at random, we 
must look somewhat deeper and call 
upon the knowledge gained from a 
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study of texts of either a philosophic 
or a ritualistic nature. But the ritual- 
istic expression in itself may be a meta- 
phor. In fact, the background of the 
Upanishads is to a large extent ritual- 
istic and can be understood only 
through the literature of the Aranyakas 
and the Brahmanas. 


And behind these tower the Vedas 
in Himalayan purity. In these, thought 
and word and picture are fused. Their 
meaning has not yet been unravelled 
because the whole import of the meta- 
phorical has been missed and the orig- 
inal unity of the perceptual and the 
abstract has not been acknowledged. 
We have first to establish the meta- 
physics that undergirds such an inter- 
pretation, a metaphysics based upon 
the supremacy of consciousness and the 
intelligibility of the world of man and 
of nature, and not merely the intelli- 
gibility of man to man alone. 


So long as it is taken for granted 
that intelligence has evolved in the 
course of human evolution, so long will 
the meaning of the signs and symbols 
of nature remain a mystery, those 
signs and symbols which the phenom- 
enal or perceptual world supplies in 
such abundance and which are depos- 
ited in the metaphors, comparisons, 
synecdoches, metonymies and other 
figures of speech of which the ancients 
made such lavish use. The significance 
of the similes in the Upanishads rests 
upon the fact that in this literature 
the philosophic spirit and language of 
abstraction with which we associate 
philosophic speculation become evident 
through a haze of pictorial thought, 
the clue to which is discoverable only 
through and by way of the philosophic 
simile. 

Kurt F. LEDECKER 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The important rôle of man in the 
evolutionary scheme, as indicated by 
the scientific findings of recent centu- 
ries, was emphasized by Dr. Julian 
Huxley in his lecture at Bangalore on 
March 23rd on “Evolution and Human 
Destiny.” Speaking under the chair- 
manship of Prof. M. S. Thacker, Di- 
rector of the Indian Institute of Science, 
and under the joint auspices of the 
British Council, the Indian Institute 
of Culture and several local scientific 
bodies, he called man “the business 
manager of evolution on earth.” Whe- 
ther man knew it or not, or liked it or 
not, he was the instrument or agent 
for any further major evolutionary ad- 
vance on this planet. Purely physical 
evolution of other species, as well as 
of man’s body and brain, had long 
been virtually stabilized. Man, how- 
ever, had reason and imagination, con- 
ceptual thought and words symbolizing 
both objects and ideas, which permit- 
ted the handing down of a cultural 
tradition. In his case the cultural 
evolution dominated the physical. 


Human resources, spiritual, esthetic 
and intellectual as well as physical, 
were part of the world’s resources. For 
the first time serious consideration was 
being given to the possibilities of the 
world as a whole, but the various efforts 
needed to be synthesized. A material- 
istic view of the universe and of science 
had been outgrown, but he urged the 
correction of the present great im- 
balance between the natural and the 
social sciences, with more attention to 
the psycho-social phase of evolution. 
The higher possibilities of psychology, 
for example, awaited exploration. Practi- 
cally nothing was known of the tech- 
niques of the experiences of the great 
Western mystics and of Yoga. 


The production of more fully de- 
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ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


veloped personalities—a qualitative, 
not a quantitative increase—was the 
theoretical aim of man’s future develop- 
ment. Most human beings today had 
not realized more than a fraction of 
their possibilities. Even of the well- 
nourished and literate minority, how 
many realized their esthetic and intel- 
lectual potentialities? The development 
of the science of human possibilities 
was suggested by Dr. Huxley as the 
next advance in the development of 
science, 


Prof. Paul Weiss of the Philosophy 
Department at Yale University, lec- 
turing at the Indian Instituze of Cul- 
ture, Bangalore, on March 25th on 
“Ethics and Religion,” brought out 
man’s inescapable obligation, as a part 
of nature and possessing a freedom of 
action lacking in lower kingdoms, to 
pursue the good, to do all that he could 
to promote harmony between all be- 
ings. The whole Cosmos was a proper 
object of man’s concern, but finite man 
could not do all he wished to do. It 
was not a satisfactory solution to pro- 
claim man guilty of not doing that 
which he could not do, of doing that 
which he could not avoid doing, and 
merely to remove the consequences by 
promising God’s forgiveness on certain 
terms. 


The demands of different religions 
differed and their followers wer2 in 
some cases asked to do things ethically 
wrong. The lecturer gave severa: ex- 
amples from Judaism, Christianity, and 
Buddhism, taken from sacred texts and 
legends, to emphasize this and to show 
how unethical a dead-letter interpreta- 
tion showed certain actions or injunc- 
tions in practice to be. 

The ethical man who was religious 
claimed that God would find good what 
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men found good. Granting a God, 
this was conceivable but not certain; 
no one knew what Its nature was or 
what Its work. If an Infinite Being 
was looked to for answers these would 
be in Its own terms. To shift the 
burden of our responsibility o3 to a 
God forgiving or condemning without 
any ethical basis resulted in ritualism. 


It was necessary to maintain the es- 
sential distinctness of ethics frcm reli- 
gion, Their blurring, as by the Hu- 
manists, introduced confusion. The 
assurance that ethics was fnall: satis- 
factory was not forthcoming; tae best 
men could do was all the good to the 
world that lay in their power. Western 
ethics tended to stress the daing of 
good works; Eastern ethics, the avoid- 
ance of doing harm. 


Shri K. Guru Dutt, who presided, 
mentioned Buddhism as an ethical 
system that was looked upon as a 
religion, and pointed to the Hindu con- 
cept of dharma, in which ethics and 
religion seemed to challenge seperation. 


In a world threatened by war and 
more and more abominable weapons of 
warfare, it is a hopeful sign that lead- 
ing men are recognizing that “peace 
must be founded, if it is not to fail, 
upon the intellectual and moral soli- 
darity of mankind,” and not merely 
upon the political and economic ar- 
rangements of governments. It is 
thereiore recommended that we must 
concentrate upon education as the 
surest foundation of peace. 


In an important article, “Education 
and Peace,” which appears in the 
Januery-March issue of India Quar- 
terly, Dr. H. Lionel Elvin, Director, 
Education Department, Unesco puts 
forward certain considerations om waat 
kind of education we have in mind 
when we speak of education for peace, 
and what its relation is to what is now 
taught in our schools and colleges. 
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Important as it is to provide edu- 
cational facilities for all children, it is 
not enough; what is taught is also of 
crucial importance. Real education 
means much more than the mastery of 
certain information, or indoctrination, 
or the formation of good intellectual 
habits; it aims at developing free indi- 
viduals, “capable of happy and effective 
co-operation with their fellows.” Co- 
operativeness, in the present world, has 
to be carried beyond the single nation 
to the community of nations. This 
cannot be done unless the habits of 
neighbourly living are first learned in 
the small group—the family, the 
school, the local community. 


“The formation of attitudes predis- 
posing young people to tolerance and 
the recognition of the rights of others” 
is most important in education for 
peace. To achieve this, Dr. Elvin 
suggests that boys and girls from dif- 
ferent groups should be shown at 
school that they must treat each other 
as “spiritual equals,’ and that any 
other behaviour is just unthinkable. 


The school curriculum needs to be 
modified to meet the requirements of 
the present age. It is necessary that 
children should have knowledge of the 
history and geography, the constitution 
and the ways of life, not only of their 
own country, but of other lands as 
well. Thus in almost every subject 
that is taught in a school there is op- 
portunity for broadening the horizon 
of the child. 


All this cannot be done overnight. 
Education for peace is bound to be a 
slow process. We are further told that 
such education “in an appropriate way 
should be taking place at every stage 
of the educational process from the 
earliest years right on into adult edu- 
cation.” Dr. Elvin concludes that in 
the work of education for peace an 
international office can do much through 
the provision of useful comparative in- 
formation and experience. 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


The aryin Path is the Noble Path of all times. 


The Aryan Path stands for all that is noble in East and 
West alike, from the ‘arcient times to modern days. It 
stands fo? the Ancient Way of spiritual development and 
growth air koliness, rooted in knowledge, and it can be 
walked by B-rahmanas and Mlecchas, by Jews and Gentiles 
and by plilanthropists of any political school. 
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—The Votce of the Silence 


“TAUS HAVE I HEARD” — 


There ıs much reason to fear that modern systems of administering human 
Society will prove a commentary on and a justification of Manu’s ideals— 


but by contrast. 
4 


These words were spoken in 1909 
by the venerable Cr. Bhagavan Das. 
Read today they sc uad like a proph- 
ecy fulfilled. Th2 two wars were 
a direct result of wrong principles 
used in governing aations. But even 
the devastating wars have not 
awakened the States to change their 
system of adminis:ration built upon 
false foundations. 


In his excellent lectures published 
under the title, Tie Science of Social 
Organization, Dr. Bnagavan Das has 
pointed out how mcdarn society can 
and should be bul: on the pattern 
drawn by the greet Lawgiver Manu, 


who is quoted:— 

Only he who kio-vs the Science of 
the true and all-er_b-acing Knowledge, 
only he deserves o be the leader of 
armies, the wielder ož the Rod of Just- 
ice, the King of msn, the Suzerain and 


Overlord of Kings 
Even India has forgotten the 


Laws of Manu, aac Gandhiji’s inter- 
pretation of the Varna-Ashrama 


Dharma has been more often ig- 
nored than followed. Perhaps it 
was difficult for his many followers 
to examine that interpretation while 
they were engaged in the struggle 
for the country’s freedom. But 
now, in shaping the India of to- 
morrow, that interpretation should 
be studied, with a view to its appli- 
cation. 

One major difficulty is that Gan- 
dhiji’s Religion expresses itself 
through political, social and econo- 
mic ideas and therefore appears dif- 
fusive. The task of the Indian legis- 
lator and administrator is to under- 
stand and apply those principles; 
the understanding of them will be 
simplified and their application 
strengthened if they will take the 
trouble to examine the ideas pro- 
pounded by Dr. Bhagavan Das in 
his Science of Social Organtzation. 
Not only is his exposition of the 
important subject of education valu- 
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able, but also his teaching on the 
building of:the State. In these davs 
the democratizatioa of the State has 
been given a wrong direction, not 
only in Russia but also in all Occi- 
dental States, and by those Oriental 
ones who copy them. 


One common defect is related to 
the principle of ecualization. The 
triad of the French Revolution is 
no‘ equitably appleed—Liberty and 
Equality outrun Fraternity, and so 
Liberty turns into license and Equal- 
‘ty becomes the womb of self-asser- 
tion and ruinous pride. Manu also 
teaches that Selt-D=2pendence is the 
mother of happiness and other-de- 
pendence the womb of unhappiness. 
Nature reveals the principle of equal- 
ity in and through diversity in every 
kingdom, including the human. 
Nature is inteligent and counter- 
acts the foolish a:tempt, say, in 
Russia, to destroy the capitalist and 
the bourgeois, or in the U.S.A. to 
do away with th2 Socialist and the 
Communist. Some Indians take pride 
:n pointing to Auscralian or New 
Zealand social phenomena, and es- 
pscially applauding the Russian cus- 
tom,.that the taxi-driver will sit 
down to dine witk his passenger and 
will drink with him. It is good that 
humble birth is no handicap and 
eristocratic birth no advantage. But 
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this kind of equality has another 
side to it. Our esteemed friend Dr. 
Bhagavan Das would, we imagine, 
say :— 

While it is quite right that the 
chauffeur should eat at the same res- 
taurant table with the owners of the 
car and the minister and his wife, and 
be treated as an equal in this respect, 
yet he will scarcely be able to carry on 
equally well the minister’s work, or a 
bank-manager’s, or a gemeral’s, or a 
science professor’s. And that the latter 
should have to wash their own dishes 
and clothes, and cook their own food 
would mean much loss of time from 
their proper work. This is where 
Manu’s fourfold scheme comes in and 
is justified. 

In modern India, Fraternity, Uni- 
versal Brotherhood, should be 
stressed as of the highest value. 
Then “equality” of men and wo- 
men, of human beings and animals, 
etc., will be correctly understood. 
Further, liberty will not turn into 
license, and the talk of rights will 
be replaced by the due recognition 
of the Duties of Man. Manu does 
not advocate untouchability any 
more than the levelling down of all 
to a uniform mediocrity when he 
teaches :— 


One’s own ploughman, an old friend 
of the family, one’s own cow-herd, one’s 
own servant, one’s own barber, and 
whoever else may come for refuge and 
offer service—from the hands of all 
such Shudras may food be taken. 


SHRAVAKA 
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MARA, THE TEMPTER 


[ Shri S. K. Ramachandra Rao, Research Assistant in the Department of 
Social Sciences of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, discusses here the 
problem of [vil from the point of view of the struggle between the higher and 
lower aspects of mans nature. While Evil as an opposing or contrary force in 
Nature is necessary to the equilibrium of the Kosmos, balancing active Goodness, 
as Spirit and Matter or the centmfugal and centripetal forces are mutually 
dependent and necessary to the harmony of the manifested world, 1t is possible 
for man by strong effort to purge his own nature of evil, as Shri Ramachandra 


Rao has brought out 11 this article.—ED. ] 


Seven years did I keep intent vigilance on the Buddha to catch him in a 
moment of weakness; but lo! he was ever watchful. 


When the future B.iddha was born, 
Asita, the sage of the Sarvadhara 
Hills, prophesied that the child 
would grow up to be a successful 
monarch or a great mendicant. 
These two alternetive ambitions 
face everyone; either living in the 
world, seeking to fulal-all one’s wants 
and to master all ne surveys; or 
resisting the worlc’s temptations, 
renouncing all attachments and fix- 
ing one’s attentior on mastering 


oneself. The former flows out 
(pravrtit), the letter withdraws 
( muriti). Both have been recog- 


nized as normal courses, but in the 
pursuit of the former, the wise warn 
us, one ought to be exceedingly 
cautious, lest in cne’s anxiety to 
master the world, one loses one’s 
own self. The “mastery ” achieved 
thus would turn out to be a deplor- 
able servitude: yet the major por- 
tion of mankind choose this course. 
Withdrawal is a trying, arduous 
and unattractive course; few enter 
it and fewer still succeed. Between 


—Mara, the Tempter. 


the pleasant and the good, what is 
pleasant always tempts. 

This factor of temptation is per- 
sonified in the Buddhist legends as 
Mara. Etymologically it is closely 
related to “death,” a snare which 
binds man, and catches him not 
once but again and again. In the 
Katha-upantsad, Yama, the Lord of 
Death, asserts :—“ One who believes 
entirely and only in the world gets 
into my grip again and again.” One 
of the prayers of the Rg-veda reads: 
“Let not thy worshipper be disre- 
garded like a wild animal in a 
pasture or go along the road of 
Yama!” In the Atharva-veda, V1- 
vasvat is implored: ‘“‘May death 
pass away and deathlessness come 
tous! May he preserve these men 
from decay: May their spirits not 
depart to Yama!” 

The Satapatha-brahmana also 
points out that the unwise are 
“indeed born again after death and 
become again and again the food of 
death,” 
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Thus death really means an un- 
ending series of births and deaths, a 
terrible prospect fcr a Hindu. In 
popular literature, Mara is pictured 
as a most handsome youth, full o: 
lust, bewitching wkomever he szes. 
He comes to distur> the austerities 
of ascetics, to turn their minds to- 
ward worldly enjoyments and taus 
keep them under hissway. We have 
the famous legend of Kama (a 
synonvm of Mara, meaning Desire) 
‘with his fair consor: Rati (literally 
“njoyment), disturding the severe 
Denance of Siva (litsrally Good) in 
order to direct his attention to zhe 
damsel Um4@! (literally Easy Life) 
nd thereby preserve the wozld 
irom destruction by the “demon” 
Taraka (literally Saviour). This is 
the theme of K4lidasa’s famous epic 
toem, the Kuméarasambhava. The 
truth behind the symbolism is tkat 
cesire assisted by love of enjoyment 
distracts the good and leads to an 
easy life; this results in the con- 
cinuance of the world. Kama or 
Mara is thus the spirit of the world; 
man, who has his ey2s on the prize 
of liberation, rest, or immortalicy 
must combat this spint of desire and 
dath. Mara is wicked because he 
trustrates the noble urge to liberation 
and drags his victim. into helpless 
servility. 


In the legend of Gotama wko 
became the Buddha, Mara is de- 
scribed as a constan: opponent of 


i The word is spht as U-ma, and means “ Don’t!” 
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the Teacher’s struggle to liberate 
himself and to liberate mankind. 
He is pictured as seething with 
jealousy, for Gotama would not only 
free himself from his snare but 
would establish his own kingdom 
as a rival to Mara’s. The Buddha 
was determined to pull down the 
palace of Mara, conquer the wicked 
inmate and inaugurate the reign of 
Dhamma (Law), which is the exact 
antithesis of Mara. 


The Buddha’s whole life was a 
constant repelling of the force of 
Mara. Long before Gotama became 
the Buddha, when he had just gone 
out of his home, he met Mara for 
the first time. Mara attempted to 
dissuade the agitated young man 
from renouncing his attachment to 
worldly life: “Depart not, in seven 
days from today you will be an 
emperor!” But Gotama heeded him 
not. 


The second time Mara met him, 
Gotama, worn out by excessive 
austerities, but not a Buddha yet, 
was on the banks of the river Ne- 
ranjara in the forests of Uruvela. 
Mara appeared before him, warned 
him that death was at hand and 
urged: ‘‘Live, my man, life is 
precious | ” 

But Gotama declared that defeat 
in a struggle was worse than death : 
he would rather die struggling than 
live like a coward. Then Māra came 
in the disguise of an excited mes- 


It refers to the pleading of the 


mother, Menakä, that her daughter, young, frail and fair, shall not waste herself ın severe 


austerities. (Wide the Ktmérasambhava ) 
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senger and zried: ‘‘ Devadatta has 
conquered <apilavasthu, imprisoned 
your father and abducted your wife! 
Why stay you here, you are badly 
wanted there!” But Gotama was 
not moved Then Mara argued that 
Gotama was attempting an impos- 
sibility ; enlightenment would not 
come and he would waste his life. 
Failing again, M ra employed the 
artifices cf his three daughters, 
Rati (Pleesure), Tanha (Craving) 
and Arati | Discontent ), to win him 
over. These beautiful damsels in all 
grace and youth came to Gotama 
with songs of spring and words of 
love. Buz the ascetic’s answer as 
translated. by Ananda K. Coomara- 
swamy Wes :— 
Pleasure 3 brief as a flash of hghtning 
Or lıke ar Autumn shower, only fora 
momat. . . 
Why shorld I then covet the pleasures 
you Seak of? 
I see you~ bodies are full of impurity: 
Birth anc death, sickness and age are 
your: 
I see the nighest prize, hard to attain 
by men 
The truc and constant wisdom of the 
wisc 
Māra g-ew furious and began to 
assault tlis extraordinary man with 
a terrible whirlwind, a storm of rain 
and a mighty flood, showers of 
rocks, a storm of deadly weapons, 
burning ashes and coals, and with 
“thick aad fourfold darkness.” But 
the ascetic sat unmoved; and 
“ Māra’s dow and his standard fell 
from his zrasp, and all his cohorts, 
a million and thirty-six thousand in 
number fled, filled with dismay.” 
Mārą ran away confounded and 
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ashamed. 


Māra approached Gotama for the 
third time when the latter had just 
come out victorious in his struggle, 
and was sitting under the mgrodha 
tree, working out the implications 
of his enlightenment. This time 
Mara urged him to die: “ Pass away 
now, my man, now is the time for 
you to pass away !”?” Now that the 
Buddha had defied him and escaped 
from his sway altogether, Mara was 
anxious that he should not induce 
others to imitate him. But the 
Buddha had resolved to proclaim 
his gospel and lead the entire 
mankind to liberation; he therefore 
would not yield to Mara’s plea. 


The final visit of Mara to the 
Buddha was at the latter’s death-bed 
on the banks of the Neranjara. He 
urged the great teacher to die, and 
for once the Buddha felt like com- 
plying with his wish: “Make yourself 
happy, O Evil One, I will die ere 
long; three months from now -will 
be the time for me to pass away.” 
The principle of death did devour 
the constitution that had experienc- 
ed the highest liberation, but it was a 
death that entitled the self to eternal 
rest. The Buddha had conquered 
Mara and his domain completely 
while he lived, and thus on his death 
he transcended the principle of 
death. 


In Santideva’s Siksasamuccaya, 
four Maras are mentioned: the 
Maras of the constitution, of suffer- 
ing, of death and of the gods. Others 
add another, the Mara of the 
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accumulation of Karma. Further it 
is said in the canons, -Māra has 
tEree sons: Confusion, Joy and 
Pride. And his three daughters are 
nemed Craving, Discontent and 
Passion. He wishes ill, injury and 
insecurity. His army consists of: 
Desire which is “‘next-in-command,”’ 
Dzscontent, Hunger-Thirst or bod:ly 
needs, Sloth-Torpor or bodily inclin- 
at-ons. Fear, Doubt, Contempt, 
Arrogance, Gain, Fame, Hon- 
sur, Self-praise and Speaking-ill-of- 
others.2. The symbolism must be 
obvious. 

-Māra is variously designated: 
rend of Fools, Wicked Sprite, Evil 
ne, Hold-fast' Dragon. It is a 
orinciple of existence that eech 
mcividual must. encounter. Ordi- 
marily the individual surrenders to 
this great power and becomes 
insensible to the highest ideal and 
incapable of attaining to it. He 
reizher sees the goal nor knows the 
wav, Such an ordinary man, who 
is [Mara’s prisoner, is called a fool; 
ce is careless. Mara is not a 
gover that can be destroyed for 
evez? by any individual, however 
great and enlightened. It is a 
problem for every individual to face 
and solve. There is no way of 
dastroying it absolutely, for “tkis 
revolution of existence is begin- 
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ningless, and there is no known origin 
of individuals, who come and go, 
veiled by ignorance and chained by 
desire.” Mara exists or does not 
exist for individuals, but it is in- 
herent in average human nature. 

In the very ar ıs bondage, where the 

mind runs to and fro 
With that, O recluse, I will bind thee. 
Thou shalt not escape me!’’# 

“Whenever you say ‘this is 
mine’ and call something ‘ me’ and 
if you mean what you say, then, O 
monk, you are in my hold !”5 It is 
therefore that the Buddha calls 
out: “Arise! be alert! (literally 
sit upright) Train yourselves aright 
for quiet (santtya). Seeing you 
slack, let not Maccuraja (Mara) 
take you over (to himself)!” And 
in the Dhammapada he points out 
that this laughter and these joys of 
man are improper, for the whole 
world is on fire—the fire of Mara: 
“ Hid in gloom, O ye men, seek ye 
not light?” But to seek the light 
needs effort, one must struggle to 
overcome the thick gloom which has 
mankind in its hold. Each must 
struggle for the light. 


The passions that bind man, 
according to the Majjhima-ntkaya, 
are threefold: those of sensuous 
pleasure, of existence and of igno- 
rance. In the Anguitara-nikaya, a 


2 Sutia-nipdta, Padhana-sutta, 2-2-12 to 15. 
3 Samyutta-ntkdya, Nidina-vagga, XV, 5. Oldenberg’s translation of this passage 


rins as follows: ‘* The 


pilgrimage of beings Las its beginning in eternity. No opening can 


be discovered from which proceeding, creazures, mazed ın ignorance, fettered by a thirst for 


being, stray and wander.” 


4 Vinaya-Pitaka, i, 25 (F. L. Woodward translation). 
6 Samyutia-nthdya, Sagatha-vagga, IV, 19 ( free translation) 


$ Stutta-nspadta, 2~10-2, 


ro 
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list of ro fetters is given: egoism, 
doubt, mistaken discipline, sensual 
desire, ill-will, love of life, longing 
for a futu-e life, conceit, arrogance 
and ignorance. In the Digha-nikaya, 
five hindrances are mentioned: sen- 
suous degre, ill-will, sloth-torpor, 
conceit end doubt. Nagarjuna’s 
Dharmasaigraha lists a number of 
major anc minor stains: greed, hate, 
pride, ignorance, heresy, doubt, 
idleness, vanity, shamelessness, cru- 
elty, anger, enmity, hypocrisy, con- 
tentiousness, envy, avarice, deceit, 
double-play, haughtiness, malice, 
recklessness, sloth, arrogance, breach 
of trust, indolence, carelessness, in- 
difference. forgetfulness, wickedness, 
argumentation and idle curiosity. A 
probatiorer for renunciation is to 
guard against these wicked things: 
destructicn of hfe, taking what is 
not giver, unholy living, falsehood, 
wine and drinks, eating at improper 
times, ertertainments like dancing 
and musc, the use of ornaments, 
gold and silver.” All this renders 
the roots of man firm in the world; 
he becorres “food” for Mara. Then 
it becomes hard for the mind to 
escape hs clutches, even as a fish 
cannot emdure being taken out of its 
_ watery Lome and dropped on dry 
ground. (Dhammapada. v. 34) 
“Mare must be fought with the 
weapon cf wisdom.’’§ And wisdom is 
paraphresed in the following verse: 
“ As a babble of water, as a mirage, 
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so must this world be viewed; it 5 
then that Maccuraja becomes 
blind.’”’® The natural instinct is to 
cling to the world, accept its reality 
and obey its behests. Attachmert 
develops and with it dependence. 
The self gets lost in the overpower- 
ing atmosphere of worldly existence ; 
the essence of being is lost sight of 
and we credit with confidence tLe 
insignificant. The reigr of falsehocd 
is thus inaugurated and we become 
devotees of unreality. This is the 
false outlook (muicchadtitht ) which 
leads one astray, into the jaws of 
Mara. 

The temptation to believe in the 
world and accept it as importait 
must be resisted and it is only thas 
that Mara can be weakened. There 
is indeed something beyond, and 
this was shown by the Buddka. 
When one is aware of the important 
beyond, the interest in this ceases, 
and a positive dislike for it arises 
too. Note, for instance, how tae 
Buddha looked upon his own bocy. 
The monk Nagasena declares that 
the body must be regarded as a so-e, 
one must not cling to it, but must 
employ it for the practice of the hcly 
hfe. It must become the tool of 
the highest attainment, For render- 
ing it thus, love of pleasure must be 
discarded, it must be unmoored 
from all attachment. When in this 
structure of darkness light dawas, 
Mara becomes powerless. When he 





7 Tinaya-Pitaka, Mahavagga, I, vi. 
8 Ibid.,v 40 

® Ibid ,v 170 

10 Cited in Milindapaatho, p. 77. 
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tried to assault the nun Kisagotam:, 
she spurned him and announced: 
“Sped for me is all worldly joy, 
pierced is the mass of gloom. De- 
feating death’s array, here I stand 
stainless.” 1 


Wisdom is said to have the merit 
of an axe; it cuts zoff. What does 
it cut off and how? The answer is 
given by Nāgasena in the Milirda- 
pañhko (p. 36): The man grasps 
the mind by his mentation and cuts 
off the evil stains by wisdom. Wis- 
dom is thus a beneficent factor. 
There are other beneficent factors 
also, such as virtue, faith, energy, 
mindfulness and corcentration. 


Virtue is described as the gateway 
and groundwork of all the others; 
when founded in virtue, nothing 
will decline. ‘‘ Founding his mind 
and wisdom on virzue, the earnest 
monk will clear all this tangle.” 
Sila strictly means ‘ habit,” but by 
usage it has acquired the sense of 
“virtuous habit ” or ’‘good conduct”; 
and in the Buddhist literature it is 
used to mean “ that which calms the 
mind or prevents the fickleness of 
mind.’*1 It not oaly helps gcod 
grow out eradicates evil as well. It 
has a positive aspe>t in so far as 
desirable conduct is concerned, and 
it restrains the individual from un- 
desirable conduct. I= weakens Mēra 
and strengthens Dha-nma. 

Wisdom without ~irtue amounts 
to little, for, as Mrs. Rhys Davids 
observes: “Man had not just to 
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know; he had to wayfare, to become 
in order to attain. He had, in a 
word, to live his religion.” It is 
impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of noble living for 
obtaining final release from worldly 
fetters; wisdom sheds the light, but 
the effort involves action. To 
become worthy of the high ideal, 
the whole being must be properly 
disciplined, the senses well under 
control, the mind in perfect order, 
and the heart quietly at rest. The 
senses being the prime means of con- 
tact with the world, it is of urgent 
necessity that they be subjugated. 
For the chain of interdependence 
originates here as admirably retold 
by S. Tachibana in The Ethics of 
Buddhism :— 


If any one does not restrain his 
organs ofsense, his morality will not be 
preserved well; if his morality is not 
preserved well, the right concentration 
of mind will not be attained; if this is 
not attained, knowledge and insight 
which see things as they really are will 
not be attained; if these are not attain- 
ed, disgust at worldly vanity and free- 
dom from human passion will not be 
attained ; and if these are not attained, 
emancipation, knowledge and insight 
will not be attained. 


This is a difficult process and 
needs strenuous effort; family, 
company, work or illness is capable 
of distracting one from the pursuit 
of this ideal. Unless the whole 
being is seized with an impelling 
urge, success is not certain, for 


1 Samytutta-ntkavec, Sagathavagga, 5, 3. 


1t See B.C. Law: The Life and Works of Buddhaghosa. 
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countless are the ways temptation 
can follow. Mara’s assault is an 
incessant threat and until the 
moment of complete liberation, one 
must stand in dread of him. Mara 
waits and watches for an occasion 
to enter and, once he enters, he 
conquers. Gotama was watching 


THE GITA 


The distinguished Yale University 
Indologist, Dr. Franklin Edgerton, ad- 
dressed the Indian Institute of Culture, 
Basavangudi, Bangalore, on March 30th 
on “A Westerner’s Impressions of the 
Bhagavad-Gita.’ He praised both its 
greatness as a work of literature and 
its eminent suitability as an introduc- 
tion to the very best of Indian philo- 
sophical thought. 


The Gita, he said, combined sim- 
plicity of language and grandeur to a 
degree rare in great Indian poetry, 
even in that of Kalidasa, “one of the 
really great poets of the world.” And 
its appeal as a religious and devotional 
work was very wide. It was not only 
the favourile sacred book of India; it 
also challenged the admiration of A- 
merican graduate students but slightly 
acquainted with Sanskrit and showed 
them “what an exciting field of study 
Indian religious thought must be.” 


The motive of the Gita’s author seem- 
ed to be, like that of Buddha, to get 
his message across so that all could 
understand it. Hence the everyday 
words, the graphic, homely similes, so 
simple, yet so effective. 


Dr Edgerton praised especially the 
catholicity of the Gite. Not only did 
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Mara continually and was ever 
aware of his plans: never did he 
forget and never was he indolent. 
He actively guarded himself against 
this unwelcome but persistent visitor. 
Finally Mara confessed his defeat, 
in the words quoted from Sutta- 
mpaia with which this article opens. 


S. K. RAMACHANDRA RAO 


INSPIRES 


it recognize different effective ways of 
attaining salvation, which different indi- 
viduals might prefer, or the same indi- 
vidual might prefer at different times; 
it even stated that worship paid to other 
gods with sincere devotion was paid 
to and accepted by the true God. This 
was one of the fine and inspiring things 
in Indian thought and certainly more 
characteristic of it than of Western 
thought. That was the real tolerance 
which did not mean indifference. 


The Emperor Asoka in the third cen- 
tury had proclaimed in an Edict that 
one who vilified the sects of others did 
great damage to his own. He wanted 
all his subjects to listen gladly to the 
doctrines of sects other than their own, 
always looking for the good in them, 
and he said that the sects should try 
to live in peace and harmony. Dr. 
Edgerton thought that it would be 
hard to find, down to the present: day, 
any European ruler who would think 
such a sentiment should be commend- 
ed to the thought of others. He saw 
in India’s “latest great Rishi, Mahatma 
Gandhi,” a lineal descendant of the 
Emperor Asoka. He had shown the 
same kind of tolerance for the religious 
views of others and one of his great 
points had been urging the people to 
seek for the good in others’ religions 
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[We live in an age when modern science and technology are very highly 
As a result, the influence of literature is 


valued; very probably over-valued. 
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undervalued, not orly by the po-itical and business worlds but also by large 


numbers of the rising generation who will be the citizens of tomorrow. 


We are 


very glad, therefore, to present a <houghtful paper by Mr. R. H. Ward, a play- 
wright, whose essay on “The Mind of Poetry” we published in our issue of 
November 1949. Tis is a shortered and revised version of the lecture given by 
Mr. Ward at the London Branch of the Indian Institute of Culture on May rst 
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All literature of any real 
importance and value has two 
meanings, an outward one and an 
inward one; and it is probably true 
to say tbat the inward meaning zan 
be discovered and defined in as many 
Cifferent ways as the work in 
cuestion has readers. For we are 
capable of discovering in it only 
what we are capable of bringing tc it. 

I am not in any exact way equat- 
ing the two meanings of essentially 
valuable literature with form and 
content. Any piece of writing must 
b2 “about something,” and to tris 
extent it has contert: any piece of 
writing uses words <o express that 
“something,” and tc this extent it 
has form. But if we put the werd 
“significant” before the words 
““orm”’ and “content,” we leave 
behind the convenzional concept 
and lay emphasis on-y on form and 
content which are 
litsrature of real importance has a 
meaning to be found in its shape br 
construction and a meaning to be 
found in the ideas underlying this. 
We have now abandoned as 
essentially unmeaningful, the great 
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majority of the world’s writings, all 
ephemeral literature of whatever 
sort; for only meaning will preserve 
the life of words and the ideas they 
stand for. 

We can continue to speak of form 
and content, as convenience and the 
limitations of language require us to 
do, though we have limited both. 
Now we must limit them further by 
suggesting, though in no hard-and- 
fast way, that the construction of 
meaningful forms is, relatively 
speaking, an intellectual activity, 
and that concern with meaningful 
content is, equally relatively speak- 
ing, an activity in which the feelings 
take the lead. 

In the creation of a significant 
work of literature these two faculties 
of mind and heart work together 
integrally, neither can work effec- 
tively in separation from the other, 
though this will not prevent many 
contemporary critics from concen- 
trating, in the over-intellectualized 
fashion of our times, upon form 
to the exclusion of content. This 
is another way of saying that we 
tend at present to be concerned with 
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processes ct thinking rather than 
processes o` feeling. 


When there is this kind of 
approach to literature, the very 
phrase ‘“‘in:ellectual beauty,” so full 
of meanirg for Shelley, becomes 
nonsense, because beauty itself 
implies ernotion; the heart as well 
as the nind must appreciate ıt. 
Therefore to emphasize only the 
form of i work of literature, and 
appraise only that, is not really to 
criticize t at all. Supposing it to 
be a work of real literary value, and 
its form and its content fully 
interdep: ndent, the one reveals the 
other anI only both reveal the whole 
with wh ch criticism should properly 
be concerned. 


Litereture of any real importance 
speaks from two levels, a more 
superfical and a deeper level. We 
can properly say that the outward 
level is more directly expressed by 
form, Fut not that it is form, and 
we cam properly say that the inward 
level 1 more intimately related to 
conten, but not that it ıs content. 
In orcer, however, to discuss the 
matte; we must make a kind of 
conve ational separation of these two 
meanngs. This is a matter of 
convenience and of the nature of 
language, which, for the sake of 
clarity or ease, tends to absolutes, 
wherzas we are really dealing all the 
time with relatives. 


“Flan shall not live by bread 
alon: We seldom question the 
meaning of these familiar words. 
We have some notion that they 
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indicate man’s need for religion, or 
that humanism is not enough, or 
that God must come into man’s 
purview; and doubtless these words 
do imply these things. The fact 
remains that man can “hve” by 
bread alone, if by “bread” 1s meant 
nourishment for his body and its 
brain. But the next words, “but 
by every word which proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God,” indicates 
that the word “live,” bears an 
inward and deeper meaning relevant 
to some other potentiality ın man, 
a kind of life which requires to be 
thought about in an entirely different 
way from his bodily bfe. The full 
quotation seems to imply that this 
different kind of life can also die if 
it lacks nourishment of the sort 
appropriate to it. 


At once we find ourselves consider- 
ing man as having the outward 
form of a body and the inward 
content of a soul; and the soul 
requires to be thought about on a 
different level of understanding. 
Meanwhile, man as a whole—for we 
are making an essentially false 
separation between his two aspects— 
requires yet a third kind of thinking 
if he is to be understood; he requires 
whole thinking, thinking with mind 
and heart, or imaginative thinking; 
it might appropriately be called 
“visionary ” thinking. 


Literature which is worthy of 
consideration is always imaginative 
or “visionary.” It sees things whole. 
The text quoted proclaims man’s 
need of other than bodily nourish- 
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ment and of learning to think about 
himself in other than merely 
“rational” ways. Yet it seldom 
strikes us that our inward and 
deeper lives would perish did we 
receive no nourishment at that 
deeper level. We do not thinx cf 
ourselves as possessed of souls 
which actually live on impressicns 
nd perceptions, as our bodies ive 
on bread. We do not think of 
ourselves as dying inwardly if our 
souls are denied the proper food. 

Still less do we think of ourselves 
as whole men whose wholeness will 
Ee preserved only if the two aspects 
of our nature are fed adequately, 
each with the “bread of life” 
appropriate to it. If we did so thick 
of ourselves, maybe we would never 
eve allowed to come into existence 
the industrial civilization which now 
thrzatens our existence, an intel- 
lectualized civilization permitting 
or y the nourishment of the body 
and progressively depriving the soul 
of the nourishment fit for it; a 
civilization in which the emotional 
life inherent in man’s relationship 
with unspoilt nature and with 
unspoilt human beings is at a 
discount. Meanwhile, literature of 
the kind which ministers to man’s 
m-nc< and to his heart has meaning 
on the third or imaginative level, 
an‘ so ministers to man as a whole. 
Such literature is food of the kind 
whick comes into question when it 
is sard that man cannot live by 
bread alone. 

Man can be poisoned in his body, 
and imdeed killed, by bodily food 
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which is inappropriate or contami- 
nated; and it is equally true that he 
can be poisoned in his soul, and 
indeed killed, by absorbing into his 
psyche impressions and perceptions 
which the soul cannot usefully assim- 
ilate. Impressions and perceptions 
which relate only to the animal 
level of existence cannot be fed to 
the psyche without doing it harm. 
Literature which has only super- 
ficial meanings, can only starve or 
actively poison the soul. 


Almost all literature as we know 
it, including much that is very 
highly thought of, is of this kind. 
Not absolutely so: it is a question 
of degree. But the degree of 
psychic nourishment contained in 
most of what we call literature is so 
small, the degree of psychic poison 
so great, that the harm done to man 
by the majority of books published 
far outweighs the good. 


Let us look at it as a matter of 
values. The body and its mind 
have their own proper values belong- 
ing to the “rational” man, some- 
times called the “scientific ?” or even 
“mechanized”? man. The soul’s 
values are of quite another kind; 
they are the values Pascal referred 
to when he said that “the heart has 
its reasons of which the reason 
knows naught.” 


What makes most literature 
poisonous to the soul is our ignorance 
of the difference between these ways 
cf thinking; an attempt to impose 
the body’s values upon the soul. 
This is food which the soul can not 
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assimilate. Man’s soul can no more 
live on food which does not “speak 
to its condrion” than his body 
could live on the symphonies of 
Beethoven. 


Literature of the kind with which 
we are concerned has a more super- 
ficial meanng which the mind 
understands by “ body-thinking,”’ 
and a deeper meaning which the 
heart understancs by ‘“‘soul-think- 
ing.” The New Testament is, I 
suppose, Vestern man’s clearest 
example of literature of this kind. 
The quotat.on which we have been 
considering is an instance of its dual 
significance. whith comments in turn 
upon the ‘lual significance of man 
himself. _ In racent years the New 
Testament has deen examined from 
something like this point of view in 
the writings of ?. D. Ouspensky and 
Dr. Maurice Nicoll.) 


On one level the Gospels are the 
outward story of the birth, life and 
death of „esus of Nazareth. They 
can be -nderstood on that level 
only, and are so understood by most 
who read them, whether or not such 
men call themselves Christians. Of 
course it is realized by these readers 
that this story, or history, as 
Christiats prefer to call it, “has a 
moral” and carries the ethical 
implication that you must conduct 
the life of the body and its mind, 
which can live by bread alone, ina 
particu ar way. If you suggest that 
the Go.pels also have a meaning of 
great smotional and psychological 
importince, which only the heart, 
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working in harmony with the reason, 
can imaginatively understand, it is 
very probable that they will refuse 
to consider your suggestion seriously. 
At best they will attempt to argue 
it away by treating it on a purely 
rational or “‘body-thinking”’ leveL 
But these matters can be dealt with 
only on their own level, where 3 
different way of thinking operates. 


What emerges from your dis- 
cussion with those who read ony 
the surface of the Gospels is that, 
where any consideration of the soul 
is in question, there are many 
whose understanding is incapable of. 
functioning in the necessary moce. 
Such people cannot but dismiss the 
soul and the things which belong to 
it as either nonsensical or non- 
existent. They lack the appara:us 
for thinking as the soul thinks; 
whatever psychological quality tiey 
may once have possessed which 
would have given an inward and 
deeper meaning to their bodily and 
mental existences, that quality is 
there no longer. The circumstances 
of the average contemporary human 
life are such that the soul, if it does 
not actually die, falls into the coma 
which results from starvation, and 
from this coma something more 
than words, even the singularly 
potent words of the Gospe.s, is 
required to wake it. 


We can say that, to the majority 
of men the inward meaning o: such 
literature is inaccessible; it must 
escape their understanding. They 
can apprehend the Gospels cnly as 
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a history which evidently “has a 
moral,” but a moral which, when 
they try to apply it to their own 
cutward lives, they find themseives 
powerless to implement; for it is not 
to the outward life that the real 
‘““moral”’ of the Gospels belongs. 


To be properly understood antl, 


used, the Gospels must be studied, ^^ 


nct only as the history of the birth, 
life and death of the historic Jesus, 
Dut also as the psychological history 
of the birth, life and death of the 
ovl itself. The outward history of 
„esus is a symbol for something of 
Guice another kind. All literature 
of a certain order is essentially 
religious, however secular it may 
seperfic:ally appear. If, for example. 
We examine in the light of imagina- 
tion a work such as the Rubaiyai cf 
Omar Khayyam, generally con- 
sicered to be the exaltation of 
m=terialistic hedonism, we shall see 
thet it is a document of very 
prctoind and extraordinary psycho- 
log-cal and religious significance. 


The outward meaning is never the 
same as the inward. We can only 
sey that the outward meaning 
“stends for” the inward. The 
inw=rd meaning is an enigma; the 
outward meaning is the clue to it. 
The enigma always requires to be 
inter>reted, and the interpretative 
faculzy is neither the reason per se 
nor “he emotions per se, but the 
imegiation which is their synthesis. 
The sorl has no words; it and its 
life aze ultimately ineffable. But 
the way in which writers, who are 
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in the proper sense creative, use 
words, making exoteric symbols for 
that which is esoteric, brings them 
near, at their best, to “speaking for” 
the soul. Only he who has eyes to 
see and ears to hear can read such 
words as they should be read. The 
soul of a book can speak to a reader’s 
soul only if his soul is awake to hear. 
But literature is literature in the 
sense in which we have been consider- 
ing it only if great art on the part of 
the writer bridges the gap between 
the two different kinds of thinking, 
marrying the outward form and the 
inward content as closely as the 
body and soul of a human creature, 
and demonstrating clearly their 
interdependence, so that one reveals 
the other in the light of the third 
way of thinking, the imaginative 
way. 

Imagination, the quality which 


gives literature value, like God vo wa 
whose servant it is, is undefinable, ` 


except in negative ways. It is not 
“fancy” or “fantasy’’ or “surrea- 
lism”? or any mode of thinking 
noticeable merely because it is 
bizarre. Indeed, imagination is 
often not noticeable at all, though a 
man who was himself imaginative 
would notice if it were absent from 
a work of literature. God, after all, 
is known only to the man whose 
consciousness is such that it can 
~ecognize God’s existence; for a man 
lacking this consciousness, God does 
not exist; except perhaps as an 
intellectual supposition. But such 
a man does not himself exist; he 
lives, but by bread alone. Really 
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to live is to live, not only in the 
body and tie mind, but also in the 
soul, which, when it is properly 
nourished, co-operates with the 
intellect to bring forth the 
imaginativ= vision. 

The inluence of all literature 
which hzs the necessary dual 
meaning s an influence for life of 
this kind, for “more abundant ’’ life. 
A book matters vitally in so far as 
its form carries a content which is a 
soul. Im such a book the reader 
whose own soul is awake can see 
that sou mirrored as he reads; from 
such a book he can learn something 
which will enhance his own self- 
knowlecge, waken him further, lead 
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him toward the development of 
imaginative vision in himself. All 
literature which does not have this 
mysterious inward effect upon men 
is negative, and probably harmful. 


It 1s an ironic reflection that. 
while positive and creative literature 
contains within it that which might 
save the contemporary world fron 
the soullessness and lack of imag.- 
nation which threaten it with 
destruction, probably nothing has 
done more to bring about that 
soulless and unimaginative condition 
than literature of the negative kird. 
Books can be lethal. But they aan 
also be the bread of eternal life. 

R. H. Warp 
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WORLD GOVERNMENT AND U.N.O. 


A dstinguished deputation led by 
the Rt. Hon Arthur Henderson, Chair- 
man cf the British Parliamentary 
Group or World Government, presented 
to the British Minister of State on 
March 18th their Group’s proposals 
for United Nations Charter revision 
in 1955. 


Acc2pting as the goal the cieation 
of a World Federal Government with 
adequate but properly defined powers 
as alone capable of preserving world 
peace. it made several recommenda- 
tions for ultimate radical transformation 
of the UN to achieve this. Two prepar- 
ator; changes urged as immediately 
praccicable called for (1) Opening UN 
membership to every Sovereign State 
fulfiling the conditions of payment of 
dues, etc.; leaving to the International 
Cowt the decision in disputed cases 
as to whether applicants met the def- 
nitin of a Sovereign State to be 


written into the Charter; and (2) 
Forming a small uniformed UN Police 
Force of persons responsible to the 
Secretary General and available for 
guard duties at critical points and per- 
haps for taking charge of the stock 
pile of atomic material proposel by 
President Eisenhower. 

A third practicable change, less di- 
rectly related to peace and disarmament 
was recommended—the creation of 2 
World Economic Development Author- 
ity to which each nation should contrib- 
ute a percentage of the value of its 
total production. The Directors of the 
World Economic Development author- 
ity would be responsible to a Committee 
of the whole UN, the number cf votes 
cast by each member state being re- 
lated to its annual financial contri- 
bution to the WEDA fund. 


The problem is one of pressing and 
general concern. 


MY REASONING. AND MY REALIZATIONS 


[Shri J. M. Ganguli is on solid ground in pointing out the limitations of 
reason. However important for the consideration of material things, 
certainly incapable of helping its possessor to a knowledge of spirit. Reason ts 
the lower power of the human mind and as it grows in strength it is but too 
likely to shut out man’s spiritual perceptions, as Shri Ganguli has observed in his 
own.cese. Fortunately, man is nct without the higher power of intuition. To 
this power of direct spiritual perception Indian philosophical thought acknowl- 
edges its great indebtedness. Qne phase of its expression is “the vision 
splendid ” of youth to which Wordsworth has paid eloquent tribute in his “ Ode, 
Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood” and which 
t20 often man, alas, perceives “ die away, and fade into the light of common 
day.” The-scientist will no doubt cling to his clumsy weapon of reason, but the 
aspiring soul will be well advised to weigh and ponder Shri Ganguli’s warning 
against risking the wider vision for the sake of a logic precluded by its limitations 
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Between my reasoning and my 
realizations there is no silver bridge, 
no harmony, no reconciliation. 


Before I had not learnt to reason, 
I was more intent on looking for 
Egtt and inspiration than later 
when I sat brooding, sifting, analyz- 
ing and threading some fanciful 
thinking and reasoning through 
everts, occurrences and my own 
experiences. Neither the past nor 
the present had then made me halt 
and look backward and forward, and 
so my intuitions throbbed sponta- 
neously and my nature functioned 
in smooth harmony with my actions 
ard with the effects which my 
envircnmer:t brought to me. The 
ripples and waves of the present 
gave ne inspiration and brought 
realizations which kept me absorbed 
and insteed of scattering my 
thoughts in search of a cause, sent 
me deep within myself in quest of 


the answers which I sought for my 
satisfaction. 


Then there came a change; and, 
as I drifted along with the ebb and 
flow of events, I made tendrils out 
of my passing reactions and wove 
them round what I saw and felt. 
In so doing how much I have lost! 
How many eventful moments have 
passed; how many colours have 
shone and disappeared; how many 
thrilling inspirations must have 
come and gone unreceived and 
ignored | 


Nature’s mysteries now reveal 
themselves and again withdraw from 
sight in their own majestic way 
without a break to give us time to 
Ting our thoughts back, to catch 
our thread of reasoning and to tie 
with it what we now see, feel and 
marvel at. Where are the skill and 
wisdom in us to arrange and connect 
the different traces of events, flashes 
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of our semimental reactions and 
subtle, provocative inspirations, 
which lead away our thoughts and 
overwhelm us? What folly for me, 
a grown men, to go back to playing 
with blocks, building a structure of 
what we cell cause and effect out of 
my enviromental reactions! Where 
is the line Df cause and effect in the 
chaotic contents of my realizations? 
Yet my vanity is pricked by my 
having tə admit that I cannot 
reason oct and map out mentally 
the minutest and the vastest doings 
of the Cmniscient; that I cannot 
kring wrehin the compass of my 
compreh:nsion all my impressions 
and obsarvations, ordered in the 
manner I have chosen for my 
satisfacton. Am I to spin out 
reasonirg and extend the limits of 
my comdrehension without attempt- 
ing to judge the soundness of either? 


I cane into the world a crying 
baby, sy and nervous in a strange 
envirorment: I was rocked into 
quietness ın the nursery cradle, 
which was then all that interested 
me anid which understood as much 
or as little of why it moved as I 
under: tood why 1 moved my limbs. 
When. out of the nursery, I ran and 
fell acd jumped and played through 
boyhcod till ycuth arrived, then 
impu Sive forces swung my senses to 
and £o as the cradle had once swung 
my ittle body. They shattered 
my tranquillity of mind. I reflected 
not; I noticed not the tremendous 
signticances that Nature and the 
Sub-leness within it were unfolding 
befcre me. I was absorbed only in 
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magnifying and glorifying a mis- 
guided Self within, which accepted 
or rejected things as it pleased and 
ever pointed the way to mere 
impulsive and crude pleasure which 
intoxicated it. Thus my sight was 
dimmed, and my thoughts ever kept 
revolving round my personality, 
within the limits of which only was 
my consciousness receptive and 
within the framework of which I 
arranged and connected my expe- 
riences and recollections, 


Thus I forged my chain of reason- 
ing with links of the assorted 
presumptions which my vanity and 
egotism made me make out of mere 
sense reactions. Thus weakly, 
uncertainly and even arbitrarily my 
reasoning started working and 
getting me and my thoughts into its 
grip. Then, before I would take a 
step forward I would weigh doing so 
on the scales of reason. Something 
within me, however, makes me rebel 
against thus stopping at every turn 
to tie whatever I see and feel with 
what I have known before, so that 
a logical sequence may be 
maintained. I wart to spread my 
gaze over a wider landscape, where 
the trace of cause and effect is 
imperceptible, even irrevocably 
lost. I gaze upon that vaster land- 
scape and receive inspirations which 
thrill me. They bring realizations 
which ever remain beyond all 
reasoning. What reasoning can en- 
compass my feelings, which make 
me reverently put my hand; 
together and stand still, forgetful cf 
myself and unworried by the weight 
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of my past or the ceaseless demands 
of the present when a glow, rising 
from, unknown depths, dispels the 
chilly gloom? What is it that makes 
me close my eyes and restrain my 
outer senses and listen inwardiy to 
a mysterious call when tumultuous 
waves of dark mystery beat upon 
my vanity and overthrow my logic 
and my calculations? What argu- 
ment can keep my tears flowing 
when, in the midst of overwhelming 
grief £ suddenly experience, like a 
soothing balm, a tender touch 
within, which turns me toward a 
vew light, a new and stupendcus 
realization ? 

Then I awake and my eyes open, 
and I see the great folly of my 
having sought to bind my thoughs 
and my emotions with the cord of 
what I had fancifully presumed to 
be good logic and reason, cause and 
its inevitable effect. “ What cause 
brought me here,” I now ask myself 
“Vehat had made me argue and 
assert, relying on the ridiculous 
imrerfections of my physical senses 
and on the scantiness of my sense- 
collected materials?” Into the 
depths of the past I gaze as far as I 
can look back, but I fail to find any 
cause that I can grasp and under- 
stand, that I can co-ordinate with 
another in the gigantic whirl and 
sweep which make the world. Two 
or three steps I take on the line of 


cause and efect but, those taken, I 


fall into the chaos of the Indeter- 
minate and the Unknown. 

` The more I reflect, the more I feel 
and ctserve, inwardly or outwardly, 
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the more deeply I lose myself in 
thoughts in which any impulse to 
correlate things and impressions so 
as to bring them within the opera- 
tidn of my reasoning, is totally 
absent. I gaze on them and marvel 
and toss upon the crest of feelings 
and sentiments, whose origin, whose 
sequence, I do not understand and 
whose heights and depths my poor 
reasoning can never scale or plumb. 
My feelings and emotions remain 
divorced from reason because they 
come and go, how often, unre- 
strained and unlimited by what has 
happened before, whereas reasoning 
is only a laboured effort to heap the 
rolling present over the débris of the 
past, so as to get a whole perspec- 
tive that might satisfy me. 

“This cannot be disjointed from 
what I have known; this must 
follow that in a sequence which I 
can understand.” So I say to 
myself; but when I compare my 
understanding with that of others I 
find that each has traced the same 
thing or event back to a different 
cause of his own supposition. Each 
asserts the correctness of his own 
logic, but each, having reacted 
differently from others, has con- 
structed a different line of cause 
and effect. | 

Our reasoning, our linking of 
cause and effect, are thus based, 
not on any truth or reality, but on 
how things impressed us and how 
we reacted to them. Reasoning is 
the projection of our egoistic con- 
ceptions on to our environment 
end our experiences and, as our 
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conception. change and develop, our 
logic and sur line of reasoning lose 
their meaning and significance. The 
sense anc inspiration of the Real 
and the Absolute can come only 
through mental doors flung open 
wide, net through the lattice of 
prejudiced reasoning. The depths 
of the mfinite can be reached only 
when, unmooring ourselves from 
finitenrss, we plunge into them 
without stopping to reason, without 
a look or a thought behind. Is it 
‘not vhen we forget ourselves that 
we sce and feel and realize as we 
had aot done betore ? Is it not when 
overwhelming grief has made our 
inte-est in the present fade and the 
env-_ronment disappear from before 
our unseeing eyes, that we get a 
reclization that dries our tears and 
brangs a new realm into view? 

It is sel{f-intoxication, the vain- 
gory of the “I” which thinks 
taat it rules but which is really the 
creature of the physical senses, 
hich dictates the line of my 
~ninking, interprets my Impressions. 
[he Great Reason, the Great Cause, 
which supports and holds together 
all things, is beyond this “I” and 
will enter into my realization only 
when that “I” is curbed and my 
true Self awakens. For that true 
Self is an integral part of the Great 
Cause that unfolds itself in the Mani- 
festation surrounding and absorb- 
: ing me. That Self has to be 

liberated from the dominion of the 
cruder senses; it has to be washed 
clean of the blinding dust that has 
settled on it in my headlong pursuit 
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of the tempting and illusive impulses 
of the body and the mind. It is 
only as that liberation and that 
cleansing are effected that the Sel 
can see the Light and catch a 
glimpse in true perspective of Thet 
of which it forms a part. It is 
then that the Great Cause which 
underlies All is sensed, and thn, 
that the Reason that threads 
through the Whole is comprehended. 
The Cause and the Reason zhus 
seen then merge into a supreme 
Realization, the Realization oz the 
Self. From time to time, in dreams 
and in wakeful hours at times of 
self-forgetfulness, at moments when 
wild grief or mad ecstasy have 
shaken me out cf my intoxication 
with the physical, there have arisen 
realizations which were fragmentazy 
but which have led to and form 
parts of that supreme Realrzatior. 
Even these fragmentary real*za- 
tions are not containable vithin the 
small orbit of my childish, presump- 
tuous reasoning. The proud attempt 
to submit them to the reasoning 
process dwarfs my ovttlook and 
makes me miserable. It can give 
no peace, no harmony. I must step 
out of reasoning’s orbit to inhale the 
thrilling inspirations anc be rezeptive 
to the subtle, unthcught->f and 
inexplicable impulses and realiza- 
tions, which come to me so often in 
moments of unawareness, and in 
strange circumstances, whən I am 
free from the drawing power of 
memories and of calculetions for 
the future. Then alcne can I under- 
take in the right wiy the Quest for 
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the Supreme Cause, and then alone 
will there be peace, solace and 
harmony in my thoughts and be- 


ON IMPROVEMENT = ts 


Self-improvement and improvement 
of others are the two objectives of 
liberal education writes Marten ten Hoor 
in his article “Education for Privacy” 
appearing in The American Scholar 
(Winter 1953—54). But he thinks that 
anorgh stress has been laid on attempts 
to improve our neighbour, called “social- 
mindedness in education,’ the need 
now is to improve ourselves. There 
have been enough leaders and reform- 
ers jacking in wisdom, capacity and 
good example. 


Mr. ten Hoor presents four elements 
—and these are closely related—that 
he thinss are essential for “education 
for privacy.” The first is “to learn 
how to think... intellectual and 
spiritual orientation.” Each individual 
must think for himself and think syn- 
thetically. Man must see truth and 
sec it whole. Philosophy and the works 
of great tainkers should help but it is 
only throreh “the alchemy of private 
reflection” that philosophical ideas be- 
come personal resources. 


The secoud essential is—“the estab- 
lishment ard maintenance of moral 
harmony”’—vhich cannot be over- 
stressed. Mankind has always been 
faced with tke problem of “guilt” and 
it is, with gcod cause, assuming dan- 


tween my reasoning and my reali- 
zations. ~ 
J. M. GANGULI 
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gerous dimensions at present. But 
how shall the individual acquire “moral 
resources?” 


...8& vision of the good life, the spirit 

must have; for devoid of it, the imagination f 
is without moral perspective, conduct with- : 
out guiding principles, and action without 
trustworthy habits. 


The third essential is “the develop- 
ment of emotional stability.” Emotion- 
al disorder is “unquestionably” the 
most serious and the most common 
cause of unhappiness. Moreover, emo- 
tions have been ignorantly considered 
efiects rather than causes. But what 
is education of the emotions? It is 
“education in self-control, in equanim- 
ity and serenity.” 







To these basic three: a philosophical 
point of view, a steady vision of 
gooi life and serenity of spirit, M 
ten Hoor adds a fourth essential: — 
“appreciation and practice of the fine 
arts.” In education, the presentation 
of cpportunities for enjoyment and 
training in appreciation are not enough, 
there should also be instruction and 
encouragement in the creation of works 
of art. So, he concludes:— 


Education for privacy and education for 
public service constitute education of the 
whole personality. 
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ENDS AND MEANS 


[The ancient teaching reaffirmed in our day by Gandhiji, that ends and 
means are ins:parably related, is implicit in this article in which the English 
novelist and nous writer, Mrs. Esme Wynne-Tyson, challenges the means 


adopted by Conmunism te gain its professed humanitarian ends. 


As comes out 


in her treatment of the problem, however, Communism holds a threat to human 
values not mecely because of the questionable means which it adopts but also 
and primarily because of its belittling basic concept of man, his nature and his 


potentialities. — ED.] 


The advocetes of the free way of 
life and those who object to totali- 
tarianism are failing in the ideologi- 
cal war for lack of an honest 
assessment o: the situation and a 
clear sense of direction. Their prop- 
aganda is all too often ineffectual, 
because they blame Communism for 
the wrong thongs and fail to give it 
credit for its undoubted achieve- 
ments. This not only suggests a 
blindness, wilful or otherwise, in 
themselves, tut also discredits their 
propaganda .n the eyes of those 
who can be persuaded to resist 
Communism only when they see a 
genuine reascn for doing so. 


Such a bas.c and incontrovertible 
reason does actually exist and it 
should be given plainly to the whole 
of mankind instead of the sometimes 
superficial and often unfair criticisms 
that are mede of an efficient if 
mistaken way of life which is 
attracting more and more under- 
privileged members of mankind to 
its ranks. 


In order tæ give this reason Chris- 
tendom must first be prepared to 
cry “Pecca!” (I kave sinned) 
It must admit its own failure or 


submit to the materialists’ argument 
that Christianity has failed. 

Far from failing, Christianity 
produced the Christian conscience, 
which originally had its practical 
political expression in Socialism and 
Fabianism, only to be betrayed by 
the self-righteous humanitarian who 
forgot whence his compassion and 
idealism had sprung. Convinced 
that his good-will belonged naturally 
to his human make-up, he scoffed 
at religion and at the impractical 
and often extremely materialistic 
religionists of his times, and adopted 
the new scientific and materialistic 
outlook. 

The materialism of the Commun- 
ists is not, unfortunately, an answer 
to our own spirituality, in which 
case it would be powerless in pre- 
senting a negative, but is a darker 
shadow of our lesser materialism. 


Christian values are certainly 
being challenged by the materialists, 
but we must not delude ourselves 
into thinking that what calls itself 
Christendom is based on, or has 
consistently upheld, these values. 
It has paid lip-service to them, but 
on many counts it is every bit as 
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materialistic as the Communists. It 
was the “Christian” naticns who 
dropped the bombs on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki; it is the “Chzistian ” 
nations who have invented and are 
using napalm bombs. It was a 
Christian Pope who issued the call 
to the “Holy War” of the First 
Crusade. It is, in fact, the betrayal 
of Christian values by Christendom 
that has directly led to the rise and 
success of Communism. 


The individual members of 
Christendom — the flock of which the 
Church was supposed to be the 
shepherd — cannot wholly be blamed 
for this betrayal. For attempting 
by Total Thought Control, which we 
see in all its ugliness in political 
totalitarianism, the Church brow- 
beat its sheep into believing that 
they must not think for themselves, 
but “bring into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of” the 
Church! Had that been synonymous 
with “the Christ” ‘of the earlier 
direction, we should long ago have 
achieved such a perfect world that 
the problem of Communism would 
never have arisen. The injustices 
which it combats would never have 
existed. But unfortunately this 
was far from being the case, and 
Church totalitarianism either kept 
people blinded to the unremedied 
evils of their times or drove the 
more intelligent first .from the 
Church and then very often from 
religion altogether. 


An outstanding case in point was 
that of Mrs. Besant who described 
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her own experience when she took 
her doubts and earnest desire to 
arrive at the truth to the famous 
Doctor Pusey. To her intelligent 
questionings he replied :— 

It is not your duty to ' ascertain 
the truth. It is your duty to accept 
and believe the truth as laid down by 
the Church. At your peril you reject 
it. The responsibility is not yours so 
long as you dutifully accept that which 
the Church has laid down for your 
acceptance. 


As she commented afterwards :— 


Out of such men were made the, 


Inquisitors of the Middle Ages, per- 
fectly conscientious, perfectly rigid, 
perfectly merciless to thé heretics. To 
them heretics are the centres of in- 
fectious disease, and charity to the 
heretic is the worst cruelty to the souls 
of men. 


And equally out of such men, or 
of such a mental attitude, have 
been made the totalitarian commis- 
sars of today, with their ruthless 
treatment of deviators. Such Church- 
men, who now complain so bitterly 
of political totalitarianism, have 
themselves set the pattern for it. 

Moreover by its rigid inflexibility, 
its support of the privileged at the 
expense of the under-privileged, its 
worldly subservience to vested 
interests and above all its refusal to 
evolve by growing more spiritual 
and Christlike, the Church has 
earned the condemnation that the 
Founder of its Faith bestowed on 
the expounders of the Mosaic Law 
of his own days :— 

Ye have taken away the key of 
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knowledge. ye entered not in your- 
selves, and them that were entering 1n 
ye hindered. (Luke XI. 52) 


The Kingdom of Heaven was 
always the reign of love and 
compassion advocated first by 
Gautama and then by Jesus of 
Nazareth, and had that been truly 
taught by the Church and lived by 
its members, poverty and injustice 
would long ago have been banished 
from the earth. But since it was 
neither taught nor practised, but 
instead, men were taught to think 
of their high or low estate as being 
ordained by God, the task has been 
taken on by the advocates of class 
hatred. 


We must face this fact quite 
clearly if we are ever to solve the 
problem of our age: Communism is 
doing by the evil means of Total 
Thought Control and materialistic 
totalitarianism what should have 
been done by the good means of 
applied Christianity, z.e., by ensuring 
that mankind as a whole should 
get a fair economic deal and a fair 
share of the world’s riches. 


Had Christianity been lived 
instead of being merely preached 
and believed; had Christian nations 
really been nations of people of 
peace and good-will who could not 
endure the spectacle of poverty, 
massacre and suffering, the condi- 
_ tions which are now being corrected 
© by wrong means would already have 
been corrected by right ones. 


We must be honest cnough to 
admit that what the Communists 
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are attempting —the promotion of 
the welfare of the greater part of 
mankind —is right. How they are 
doing it and the philosophy on 
which: they base their acts are 
profoundly wrong. 


For Dialectical Materialism ıs the 
complete negation of the eternally 
true statement that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within us. It teaches 
instead that once a man’s outer 
conditions are put right, his inner 
condition will become right, a fallacy 
proved beyond question to be such 
by the extremely poor inward condi- 
tion of many whose outward condi- 
tions have always been satisfactory. 
In fact the class-war propaganda of 
the Communists mainly consists of 
pointing out the baseness of the 
nature of all members of the human 
race who cannot genuinely be classed 
as proletarians, and whose condi- 
tions have always been such as those 
which the Communists are aiming to 
make universal, t.e., satisfactory 
and comfortable. According to this 
reasoning, the Communist heaven 
will be peopled with such base 
characters as their present enemy 
class! 


Certainly the materialists have no 
hope through their philosophy of 
ever attaining to any higher nature. 
And this is where the religionists, 
for all their failure in application, 
have been right and the materialists 
so tragically wrong. For the religion- 
ists at least have preserved some 
gleams of the light left to them by 
the Founders of their faith, which 
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pre-eminently revealed the need of 
a better human sbecies, a less animal 
and more truly compassionate spe- 
cies, man made in the image and 
likeness of Love and Goodness, such 
as Gautama anc Jesus and many 
others who showed the way undoupt- 
edly exemplified. 

This regeneration, or evolution, of 
the units that make up the world 
would quite obviously ensure the 
world’s salvation from the evils 
srojected by unzegenerate men. 
And equally obviously by no other 
means can true salvation come 
about. 

Men may change their govern- 
ment, improve their economic 
systems, ensure fair distribution of 
the world’s goods and remedy 
otvious external wrongs, but unless 
the inward nature cf humanity is 
improved, unless violence, greed, 
rivalry, injustice, lus:, self-will and 
love of power, to mention only a 
few of the faults which exist just as 
surely in the Commurists as in the 
Capitalists are eliminated from the 
individual, there will never be any 
real happiness or security for the 
_hwman race. 

So that if Communism is generally 
accepted on account of the outward 
improvements which it makes, the 
evil zf its means wil’ not only 
event ally defeat its end3— presum- 
ably the well-being of mankind—but 
it will also put an end to the hope 
of evclution for humanity. And 
man, arrested in his present all-too- 
imperfect state of development, will 
be yet another failure of evolution. 


Cad 
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For the means employed by 


Dialectical Materialism in order to ,° 


enthrone its gospel of utilitarianism; 
in the hearts of men is to reject in 
toto the God-idea—the idea of any 
higher mind or existence beyond 
what is at present known and 
visible, to deny the necessity of 
seeking to achieve the stature of 
manhood exemplified by such 
evolved men as Gautama and Jesus, | 
who were love and compassion 
incarnate. 


The protective love of the Buddha, 
which was extended to the lesser 
creatures as well as to men, the 
compassionate love for the individu- 
al that Jesus manifested, seem to 
the materialist expressions of mere 
bourgeois sentimentality. The gospel 
of utilitarianism regards animals as 
part of the world’s goods that must 
be used for-the needs of the proleta- 
riat: for food, for medical experi- 
mentation and for clothing. It is 
true that the materialism of 
Christendom views them in much 
the same light but the fact: that 
vegetarians, anti-vivisectionists and 
pacifists are allowed to live and 
present their point of view within 
the non-Communist nations does 


prove that progressive and evolu- 


tionary thought is allowed by their 
governments to exist. Gleams of 
light at least are allowed to 
penetrate the darkness instead of 
being banished as reactionary, as 
they are by the deeper materialism 
of Communism. This regards men 
rot as individuals but as units in 
the totalitarian hive—to be looked 
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after efficiently and coldly by the 
State, which has need of their 
labours; but individuality, like 
morality, must be “entirely sub- 
ordinate to the interests of the class 
war ” and to the community. The 
individual can never hope to become 
a Detter type of human being, 
because he is merely a cell in the 
body of a community which has 
been built up on the materialistic 
hypothesis that man is essentially 
matter, beginning with birth and 
ending with death, whose only hope 
and aim is to get as much material 
good out of life for himself and his 
fellow men as he can in the few 
years allotted to him. 


By the acceptance of such an 
hypothesis man is placed in exactly 
the same category and position as 
the ant in the termitary. There is 
a vast unexplored universe outside 
the termitary but tke ant will never 
know it. He has accepted the 
termitary as his world and his life, 
and if he wanders outside the total 
magnetic control cf his Queen, he 
perishes. 

If mankind in general could be 
persuaded to accept the evil means 
to the sometimes excellent ends of 
Communism, it would actually 
retrograde to the status of the 
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termite. For it, spiritual values as 
we at present conceive them would 
cease to exist; all the glorious 
visions of the world teachers, 
together with their examples, all the 
experiences of the mystics, would 
fade from human memory and 
experience. Mankind would, in 
theological terms, have gained the 
whole material world at the price of 
its belief in a soul—or its own 
innate spirituality. In actual fact, 
it would have renounced the whole 
aim and meaning of life— the 
evolution of man to the nature and 
stature of Buddha, Jesus, Krishna 
and all other visible exponents of 
Atman. 


This is what the acceptance of the 
materialistic hypothesis means. This 
is the true reason that should be 
given for man’s rejection of a means 
that often promises the achievement 
of such alluring ends. For tnless 
people are thus instructed and made 
to see the pit into which specious 
and often convincing materialistic 
arguments would have them fall, 
there can be no adequate mental 
resistance of the human race, such 
as that which Gandhi advocated and 
demonstrated, to an idea which, for 
all its matenal benefits, can only 
lead mankind to spiritual death. 

EsmE WyYNNE-TYSON 


PERSONALITY—HUMAN AND OTHER 


{The title of Shri Samir Kanta Gupta’s short article is thought-provoking. 
Many readers, like ourselves, will rot accept the implied ascription of personality 
to the One Source.. They will, moreover, have to remind themselves that 
“personality ” comes from persona (a mask) to justify applying it to any 
manifestation below the human kingdom. Shri Gupta has well brought out the 
omnipresence of Life and Consciousness, one of the fundamental concepts of the 
Esoteric Philosophy towards which modern science may be more open-minded 
than it was before the discoveries cf the last sixty years. Granting to matter a 
s3mmen origin, it is but logical to concede that it should have common attri- 
sutes at different levels of development. The vital and divine spark which 
animates the material body of man must therefore lurk in every member of a 
_lawer species. Between the latent mentality of the lower kingdoms and the 
self-consciousness of man, however, <here is a great gulf which is not bridged by 
a>cording to the sub-human beings the possession of a “personality ” of 
corts.—ED., | 


What constitutes the personality 
of. man? Is it his nature, his 
fuactional organism, his body, his 
md cr his hfe? Is it a secret 
demand and a dynamism that 
receive from and respond to an 
unseen and mighty force of flux or 
reilr, themselves taking shelter in 
a perishable habitat? Or is it 
something subtle in man’s existential 
make-up? Perhaps all these — and 
scmethinZg more. 


History abounds in such men of 
personality. 


Yet that is not the whole secret 
of this matter of personality. For 
do not the occultists say that even 
a supposedly inanimate object like a 
plant possesses a personality all its 
own, influences earth and the life 
on earth? Are there not Vedic 
kymns which sing the praises of the 
moon and the sun as if they were 
living gods with personality? In- 


Ordinarily the epithet “man of 
perscnality ” is applied to a heroic 
cnarecter, a fighter, one who is not 
temmpzed or cowed down, one who 
advances without a faltering step, 
and speaks and moves with inner 
conviction : he is a man of personal- 
ity. But whence comes this force 
of personality? From a strong 


vitality no doubt. And to this must | 


be eaced a sound physique and a 
keen, vigilant and energetic mind. 


deed, the ancient seers presented 
profound truths in the garb of those 
highly poetic images. In this 
universe each unit is distinct; no 
two pebbles are exactly alike; no 
two trees are wholly similar. Each 
individual unit enshrines a particular 
consciousness which may, however, 
extend and embrace the universal. 
And the atom has a throbbing 
centre at its core which is one with 
tie Origin and the Vast. This pure 
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and original vibration is no other 
than the ight of consciousness: 
according to its vehicle it may be 
consciousness seeing more or less, 
but it perceives unerringly that 
which it sees. And, as it reflects 
itself in the surface formation of an 
object, it zakes on tone and colour, 
a personality, so to say, whether 
vividly szlf-assertive or medestly 
escaping the inattentive. 

If we picture a human being as a 
luminous sphere, then consciousness 
appears =o be its centre and its 
radiating energy forms its essential 
personalizy. This radiant personal- 
ity should not, however, be con- 
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fused with the external environ- 
menta] consciousness which forms a 
protective ring or circle around the 
person. 
Personality and consciousness are 
not the monopoly of man. If it is 
true that “the One becomes the 
many,” then the many may reason- 
ably be supposed to have a fraction 
of its personality and consciousness 
also. The only difference is that in 
man personality and consciousness 
grow and assume the likeness of the 
parent Source, whereas in other 
things they remain constant lumi- 
nous points. 
SAMIR KANTA GUPTA 


WORLD BROTHERHOOD 


Dr. Everett R. Clinchy and Dr 
William A. Shimer, respectively the 
Administrative President and the Di- 
rector cf the Pacific-Asia Division of 
the World Brotherhood organization 
foundec in the U.S.A. in 1928, de- 
scribed its aims and work at the Indian 
Institute of Culture, Bangalore, on 
March 26th Their subject was ‘“Inter- 
Group Relations in Today’s World.” 

Dr Clinchy brought out the finding 
of the cultural anthropologists that 
man got the greatest satisfaction out 
of team-work. War was not natural 
to him. Prejudice was not inborn; 
children were indoctrinated with it; 
{hey yught to be indoctrinated instead 
with -he fact of brotherhood. National 
patrictism did not rule out the sense 
of world relationship and an Interna- 
tiona. State was no more irreconcilable 
with Nation States than a neighbour- 
hood was with family units. 

Dr. Shimer said that their organiza- 


tion did not interfere with politics or 
theology or proclaim the superiority of 
a particular religion. It was working 
in many countries for active mutual 
understanding and the freedom oi indi- 
viduals and groups in a world society. 
It believed in cultural pluralism, on 
which Indian culture was based, and 
that brotherhood was taught in all the 
world religions, all Asian in their 


origins. 


Materialism, Dr. Shimer said, te- 
lieving only in physical force, offered 
no basis for brotherhood, but material- 
ism had been shattered by the discovery 
that the ultimate reality was some kind 
of vital energy. Some of the greatest 
scientists recognized the limitations of 
science, e.g., its inability to explain 
consciousness. Science, religion and 
philosophy were coming together in 
viewing the universe as a moral and 
spiritual reality. 


A LETTER FROM LONDON 


[ Shri Sunder Kabadi is an =xperienced journalist serving India in London. 
We hope to publish every quarter a communication from him and take 
pleasure in publishing here the first of his letters. —EDp.] 


Seldom does a day go by witkout 
the London newspapers, especially 
the evening ones, “splashing” on 
their front pages a story of murder 
>r of robbery with violence. “he 
newspapers have plenty of chcice 
as to the story to which they shall 
give prominence, because since the 
war crimes of all descriptions have 
- steadily increased in Britain. 

In 1938 only 127 people were sent 
tc prison for violent crimes, whereas 
in 1951 the figure had risen to 3,929 
ard in 1952 to 4,127. In 1938 there 
were 56,092 cases of larceny or 
robbery, but in 1951 the figure had 
risen to 87,201, with a slight drop 
in 1952 to 84,235. 


Official figures are not yet avail- 
able for 1953, but there can be no 
doubt that this post-war crime wave 
has not yet begun to recede. Sexual 
crimes, crimes of perversion and 
sadism have all increased, and only 
tke other day a Member of the 
Hous2 of Lords was sent to prison 
foz = year for conspiring to incite 
two members of the R.A.F. to 
commit serious sexual offences. 


Afcer the moral and social up- 
heave] of a great war, there is 
ustaly an increase in the incidence 
of crime. But it is interesting to 
not2 ziat the great social reforms 
under-aken by the Labour Govern- 


ment immediately after the war and 
continued by Sir Winston Churchill’s 
Government since 1951 have done 
little or nothing to sublimate the 
great upsurge of anti-social conduct 
carried forward from the war years 
when the demands of totalitarian 
war broke down so much of the 
moral and social cement that binds 
‘a nation together. 


The motto of Britain’s post-war 


‘social revolution was ‘‘ Fair Shares 


for ALL.” You would think that as 
the citadels of economic and social 
privilege were stormed and the 
banner of economic democracy was 
unfurled, there would have been a 
corresponding flowering of the innate 
good qualities of the British people. 


_ But, surveying the crowded pris- 
ons and the hedonistic tone of 
society, religious leaders and public 
men in Britain have been continually 
stressing the need for a “spiritual 
revival.” Mr. Billy Graham, Amer- 
ica’s most highly-publicized evan- 
gelist, is now in Britain on a 
‘Greater London Crusade,” attract- 
ing thousands of people every night 
to the Harringay Arena, the home 
of greyhound racing and ice-skating, 
where he calls upon them to renew 
their faith and to practise the 
precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount, 


te 


At 


pa 
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It would seem that in putting the 
emphasis or building a Utopia on 
eatth, Britain has—like other coun- 
tries — moved away from spiritual 
values. Science postulates that man 
can master the objective world and 
mould his circumstances to suit his 
needs. But this is true only to a 
certain extent. 


Only a iool or a saint would deny 
that it is a moral advance for a 
nation sc to regulate its economic 
activities that none shall be penalized 
for inhereut shortcomings of brain 
or body Britain has made this 
moral advance to the point where 
there is a strong social conscience 
working for the welfare of the poor, 
the needy, the sick and the aged. 
There are very few beggars in 
Britain today, and there is no reason 
why anyone should beg. The State, 
if not the Mother Bountiful, is at 
least playing the rôle of the Mother 
who looks after those of her children 
who have the greatest difficulty in 
fending for themselves. 


Instead of the response being one 
of gratitude, however, it is more 
ofter than not ingratitude or apathy, 
part.cularly among the more fortu- 
nate. There is a restless searching 
and clutching at all that is meretri- 
ciots and transient in society. 


Britain has been put on the road 
to 2conomic welfare, but not shown 
the road to spiritual welfare. As in 
Russia, most of the people who enter 
a church appear to do so not so 
mach to pray or to renew their 
faith as out of curiosity, or to 
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admire the architecture and the 
stained-glass windows. 


The majority of the British 
people are in the mood to find a 
quick and effective solution to an 
inner disharmony which can only be 
resolved by a growing spiritual 
awareness. The spirit of the times, 
however, is not conducive to the 
awakening of such a mood. The 
distractions multiply. People clutch 
at every new distraction in the vain 
belief or hope that it will fill the 
spiritual vacuum within them. 


They are encouraged in this 
attitude, unfortunately, by the most 
powerful influence in any modern 
society — the newspapers. Criticiz- 
ing certain sections of the popular 
Press in Britain the other day, Sir 
William Haley, editor of The London 
Times described some papers as 
“a disgrace,” and declared: ‘‘ Often 
they are humbugs enough to pander 
to evil by making a show of attack- 
ing it.” 

Those popular papers which in- 
dulged in humbug, said Sir William, 
could not be said to have a direct 
political influence, but ‘“‘indirectly, 
cumulatively, they are building up an 
attitude of mind in the new genera- 
tion which can be disastrous unless 
it is counteracted.” 


If the Press is to be blamed for 
helping along this depreciation in 
general moral standards, the failure 
of international statesmanship to 
steer the world away from destruc- 
tion is also, I think, another root 
cause. A nation, like an individual, 
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must have a belief in its future if it 
is to restrain and control its baser 
amotions and feelings. 

The individual looking at ‘he 

newspaper headlines today, with 
their reports of hydrogen-comb 
explcsions, mounting fear and sus3:- 
zion among the nations and, over- 
hanging all these, the threat of a 
war that would plunge the word 
into a new Dark Age, is mace 
acutely aware of his individial 
imsignificance. If the lights of 
civilization are shortly to be extin- 
guished, he may reason within 
himself, that the best course is to get 
oat of this life all the pleasure ore 
can. 
The standards of pleasure ar= 
exoressed in rising above the general 
metecial level which a nation im- 
poverished by two world wars has 
managed to establish. The more 
antisozial sections of the community 
easiv turn to crime. Others resort 
tc sharp practices in business, or try 
to assert themselves in their social 
re:atiorships. 

This is the crisis in which Britain, 
and other advanced countries, now 
find themselves. They have built 
severe: feoors of the Welfare State, but 
the secret of content and real happiness 


has eluded them. 


Poverty, as Bernard Shaw sai, 
is a crime; but spiritual poverty is 
a worse crime. A thoughtful Euro- 
pean, coming to our country, may 
be appalled at the wide-spread 
poverty of the Indian people, yet he 
will return to Europe with a feeling 
that we, in India, have something 
that has escaped the technologically 
and industrially advanced countries 
of the West. 


“India lacks many things, but has 
great possessions,” said Dr. W. A. 
Robson, Professor of Public Ad- 
ministration in the University of 
London after returning from a three- 
month tour of India. In a lecture 
at the Indian Institute of Culture 
[ London Branch] in London, he said 
that what had struck him most of all 
was “the spirit of contentment I felt 
in India,” which “contrasts strongly 
with anything I have seen in any 
‘Western country.” He came to the 
significant conclusion that “the 
xore material standards are raised, 
the more discontented people seem 
to be.” As was said centuries ago, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone.” 
This is the injunction which seems 
tc have been forgotten. 


SUNDER KĶKABADI 
March 25, 1954 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA* 


Co-operation has sometimes been 
described as the economics of human 
happiness. . In the ultimate analysis 
its value to mankind has to be judged 
by its success or failure to promote hu- 
man happiness. Does the Co-operative 
Movement as it has developed in India 
during the last half a century sub- 
serve this social purpose, is the question 
that Dr. Eleanor M. Hough poses, 
though not directly, in this third edi- 
tion of her admirable contribution to 
co-operative literature. 


This is one of ths few publications 
in India on the Co-operative Movement 
which has gone into a third edition. 
The second edition was published in 
1950 and no striking developments, 
except the formulation and acceptance 
of the Five-Year Plan, have taken place 
which would call for a revised edition 
within so short an interval. But this 
very fact indicates, first, the awakened 
interest among the -ntelligentzia in the 
subject of Co-operation, and secondly, 
the success which Dr. Hough has 
achieved in stimulating that interest 
by the range and manner of her pre- 
sentation. The present volume is not 
only larger in bulz than the second 
edition, but contains a special section 
on recent developments compiled with 
the aid, as Dr. Hough explains, of 
Shree K. Madhava Das, a young officer 
in the Agricultural Department of the 
Reserve Bank of India. The addition- 
al matter in this section helps much in 
making the factual survey up-to-date 
and comprehensive. There is hardly 
any noteworthy erent which occurred 
during the past iew years that Dr. 
Hough and her collaborator have 
missed. 


Though a confirmed believer in the 


efficacy of the co-operative method, 
Dr. Hough, as an outsider, is able to 
{ake a dispassionate view of the pro- 
gress of the Movement and can sepa- 
rate the wood from the trees. A feature 
of the revised edition is her critical 
analysis of certain recent trends. In 
the past several years, there has been 
an extension of the principle of State 
Aid, particularly for new forms of co- 
operative activity. There is a tendency 
evident among co-operators to resort 
to Government for financial assistance 
and for guarantees. Anxious as they 
are to promote schemes of economic 
development for the common man on 
the basis of organized effort, State 
Governments often respond to such de- 
mands as a matter of policy. Will not 
the extension of State Aid be detri- 
mental to the growth of self-help and 
self-reliance which form the bedrock 
of co-operation? The question that 
Dr. Hough asks is one to which it may 
be difficult to give a categorical answer. 
It is, however, an aspect of policy over 
which co-operators and those in author- 
ity should ponder deeply both before 
the initial step is taken and when the 
practice is allowed to continue. 


Another similar question which occa- 
sions serlous misgivings to Dr Hough 
is the enforcement of compulsion for 
certain forms of economic activity. 
What she has in mind particularly is 
the introduction of co-operative farm- 
ing by the coercion of an unwilline 
minority. At one place in the Report 
of the Planning Commission, the sug- 
gestion has been thrown out that in 
any village where a majority of holders. 
representing at least half of the total 
area under cultivation, desire to estab- 
lish a co-operative farm, legislative 





* The Co-operative Movement sn India: Before Partition and in Independent Indsa. 


By ELEANOR M HOUGH, M A., PH.D 


Third enlarged edition, with a chapter on “Recent 
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means should be at their disposal to - 


proceed with the formation of = co- 
operative farming society for the whole 
village. This suggestion has not, how- 
evel, been put into actual practice In 
Bombay, for instance, the only provision 
is that when two-thirds of the ho ders 
of land, holding not less than three- 
fourths of the area affected, agree. the 
rest have to participate in the sch2me. 
Even then provision does not seem to 
have been made to compel a mincrity 
to join a co-operative farming ‘soc ety. 
The utmost that has been done vith 
schemes of co-operative farmirg, or 
other advanced forms of co-operative 
effort, is for the State to hold out 
inducements for agriculturists or o-her 
persons of small means to jom an 
organization with a view to achceve 
their own economic betterment. 

This takes the discussion on to 
whether the Co-operative Movenent 
should figure in a programme of plenned 
national development. It is possible 
to argue that a movement spreads 
better naturally and of its own arccerd 


Response to Beauty: A British ond 
An Indian Point of View. By REGINALD 
2e May and M. A. VENKATA Rao. 
‘The Indian Institute of Culture, Ben- 
xalore. 24 pp. 1953. Re. 1/8) 

This Transaction of the Indian Ingi- 
zute of Culture at Bangalore, contains 
zwo essays by two well-known writes. 
Dr. Reginald le May is an English 
authority on Asiatic art and Prof. 
Venkata Rao was a professor of philcs- 
aphy. They deal here with a sutject 
which has great practical importanze 
in the matter-of-fact world of today 

Life without beauty is like a bocy 
without a soul, and Dr. le May very 
richtly emphasizes the need for edu- 
cation in beauty. The hunger for tke 
beautiful is an instinct as well as a 
aabit. The habit keeps the instinct 
alive. It is of paramount importance, 
a: he points out, that an idealistic ap- 
roach to the whole problem of the 
nazed for beauty should supplant the 
materialistic approach now prevalent in 
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than under direction. As Sir Horace 
Plunkett pointed out in his Introduc- 
tion to the first edition, what we have 
in India is not a Co-operative Move- 
ment but a Co-operative policy. Co- 
operators in India have, however, de- 
manded, and the Planning Commission 
has agreed, that co-operation should 


now be deemed as an essentic! instru- - 


ment of social policy. The acceptance 
of this position involves obligations. 
But these should not necessarily lead, 
as Dr. Hough fears they may. to the 
abandonment of the principles of 
voluntary association, self-help, mutual 
aid and democracy that differentiate 
the co-operative from other forms of 
economic organization. The call will 
only be for harder and better organized 
effort, for clearer and more well-ordered 
planning, for more attention to and 
greater emphasis on training and edu- 
cation, than has been the case so far. 
To such a call an ardent adherent of 
the cause, such as Dr. Hough, cannot 
but respond whole-heartedly. 


VarkunTH L. MEHTA 


England. He very clearly and force- 
fully brings home to the reader that 
without beauty the development of the 
whole man is not possible. 

The writer is not discussing here the 
philosophic aspect of the “beautiful,” 
he is putting emphasis on the practical 
point of view, which needs to be stress- 
ed again and again, not only in En- 
gland but in India as well. 

If Dr. le May has laid stress cn the 
need for education in beauty, Prof. 
Venkata Rao has dealt with the In- 
dian concept of art and beauty and of 
the manner in which Indians have a- 


chieved beauty in their works of art: | 


He has dealt at some length with the 
theory of rasa and dhvani in Indian 
poetics. In a small space he has tried 
to do justice to the highly developed 
and thoroughly argued points of these 
theories and the reader is sure to gather 
a good idea of India’s sense of the 
beautiful and her method of achieving 
it from his essay. 


A 


v 
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— 
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Readers sh»uld be thankful to both 
authors and to the Indian Institute of 
Culture for this much-needed reminder. 


GULABDAS BROKER 


mt 


Sardar Valabhbhat Patel. (Vol. I) 
By Naranasan. D. PAREKH. (Navajivan 
Publishing Hause, Ahmedabad. 405 pp. 
1953. Rs. 6/-) 


Sardar Villabhbhai Patel was so 
much a part of Mahatma Gandhi that 
to write his exclusive biography would 
be like attempting to write the bio- 
graphy of Lakshmana apart from that 
of Rama! It was during the Satya- 
graha “struggle” in Kheda District 
that Mahatma Gandhi discovered the 
Sardar. Gendhiji- had stipulated that 
if he was ʻo start the movement he 
must have u least one worker of the 
Gujarat Sakha to accompany him and 
give all his time to it until its com- 
pletion. Te Sardar alone offered his 
services. Thus started a life-long fel- 
lowship between the two in the service 
of India. The Sardar has been de- 
scribed sometimes as a “blind follower 
of Gandhiji” It might be truer to say 
that he wis a close follower of the 
Mahatma’s principles. As long as the 
Mahatma’s leadership was available, 
the Sarda: acted as his disciplined 
soldier. Bat when it was removed, he 
took over eadership. He deplored the 
tendencies of even seasoned workers 
to look to the Mahatma for guidance 
in small matters and pleaded that they 
should lea~n to take responsibility and 
help themselves without taking all their 
troubles and worries to Gandhiji. 


The Sardar’s public work began with 
his election as Secretary of the Gujarat 
Political Conference in 1917, Mahatma 
Gandhi was its President. But even 
earlier, in January 1909, he displayed 
an unusuel sense of duty when he con- 
tinued to conduct a murder case after 
receiving a telegram in court telling 
him that his wife had died. For the 
rest of ais life the Sardar had no 
personal cr domestic life, though he was 
fond of h-s children. His life was dedi- 
cated to dublic service, without seeking 
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any personal advantage. Though 
Mahatma Gandhi had already estab- 
lished the Sabarmati Ashram, the Sardar 
contemplated starting a Gujarat Sevak 
Samaj on the lines of Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale’s Servants of India Society. 


Until the Bardoli Satysgraha the 
Sardar’s activities were largely confined 
to Gujarat. When at the end of the 
Borsad Satyagrahka campaign, the Sar- 
dar met Gandhiji in Poona the latter 
welcomed him as “the king of Borsad.” 
The Sardar’s brother, Vitthalbhai Patel, 
used to call him the “Suba” or Governor 
of Gujarat. So great was his influence 
in Gujarat that a British Police Super- 
intendent, who had witnessed the part 
he played in re-establishing peace dur- 
ing the Rowlatt Act agitation, told 
the Government ten years later that 
“without Vallabhbhai it will be impos- 
sible for you to maintain law and order.” 


It is interesting to note that the two 
brothers, Vitthalbhai and Vallabhbhai, 
differed widely in their pclitics but re- 
mained good friends. Vitthalbhai joined 
the Swaraj Party with Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and C. R. Das with the pro- 
fessed object of non-co-operating with 
the Montagu Constitution from within 
the legislature; while Vallabhbhai, with 
Mahatma Gandhi, C. Rajagopalachari 
and Rajendra Prasad, preferred non- 
co-operation and a constructive pro- 
gramme. During the Flag Satyagraka 
in Nagpur, the Governor met both the 
brothers at a conference, and they pre- 
sented their cases from opposite points 
of view. The premature claim of a 
people’s victory and the release of poli- 
tical prisoners made by Vitthalbhai Patel 
in a speech in Bombay drove Vallabh- 
bhai to repudiate his brother’s action. 


The Sardar was forthright in his 
speeches and never minced words. 
During the course of a Karnatak tour 
he said to a meeting of peasants: — 


Your representatives go to the legislature 
and fight among themselves; and when they 
come out, they encourage you to fight among 
yourselves How long do you propose to 
let them fool you thus? 


How true this is of political parties 
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aven today! 

The volume under review tells the 
story of the Sardar’s campaigns for 
municipal reform, for the rights of the 
humbler cultivators in Gujarat, for 
national self-respect and for the politi- 
cal independence of India, up til. 1929. 
This was a period of preparation for 
his great work of the consolidation of 
India after independence. 


P. Kopanpa Rao 


Towards New Education. By M. K. 
GANDHI. Edited by BHARATAN KUMAR- 
appa. (Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad. First edition. 90 pp. 
953. Re. 1/4) 

Gandhiji's ideas and practical sug- 
gestions regarding education in India, 
which are published in various articles, 
are kere gathered in a handy voume. 
Eight sections have been arranged by 
tae editor in what he deems to be the 
developing order of Mahatmaji’s 
thought. Many educationists had at- 
tecked the system of education estab- 
lished by the British Government in 
India. Here Mahatmaji offers his con- 
structive suggestions and plans tc re- 
model the whole system. Even the 
most adverse critic will have to admit 
that most of these ideas deserve a place 
in any scheme of education. Gandkiji’s 
views on compulsory education, on 
training in crafts in primary and 
secondary education, on the vernacular 
as the medium of instruction, are most 
thought-provoking. The present educa- 
tional system has become exceedingly 
zcstly and far removed from the prac- 
tical life of the people. The system 
of examination is most faulty, as it 
“eaves ample scope for cramming and 
corruption. It does not give any chance 
tor independent thinking, or for gui- 
darce and evaluation of the day-to-cay 
effcrts of the students. Manual labour 
Las no place in the present system. 
The medium of instruction cannot be 
a idreign language, even after the at- 
taicment of complete independence. 
Deed uniformity is of no use. Educa- 
tom must differ according to the differ- 
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ent aptitudes of the individuals and 
according to the nature and needs of 
the physical and social environment. 
This book is indispensable to serious 
educationists and leaders of the country. 


K. V. GAJENDRAGADKAR 


Round About India. By Joun 
SEYMOUR. ` (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London. 255 pp. 1953. 18s.) 


~ Though books on India by foreign 
tourists are legion, seldom does one 
find a book written with such abundant 
sympathy, generosity and understand- 
ing as this one. Mr. Seymour comes 
to India with an open and erquiring 
mind, hobnobs with all types of people, 


freely partakes of their hospitability, — 


and leaves India 

completely won over by the charm and 
kindliness of the people, by their depth of 
character, their sense of values, their culture 
and their way of life. 

He is ecstatic in his praise’ of the 
dhoti which is “cheap, clean, cool, com- 
fortable and graceful” and of the hum- 
ble Indian rice-and-curry dish which 
is so good “that you tend to eat far 
too much of it.” ‘Where will you get 
women like the South Indian women?” 
he asks admiringly. He wonders lso 
whether it would be possible for all the 
sculptors of the world, devoting ~ the 
rest of their lives, to produce cne 
Minakshi Temple. 


Interesting observations on the varie-- 


ties and vagaries of beggars; on the 
lot of the handcart-pullers and rick- 
shaw wallaks; on corruption; on the 
“discomfiture” of the Brahmins; >n 
living on a rubber estate; on the 
pleasures of the Indian grandfathers 
in fondling their grandchildren; on fat 
priests and lean teachers; all these ar- 
rest the reader’s attention every now 
and then. The book may not be law- 
less but the flawless elegance of apt 
expression which clothes the author’s 
feelings and ideas affords an irresistible 
invitation. 

R. BANGARUSWAMI 
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Religions cf Ancient India. By 
Louis Renou (Athone Press, Uni- 
versity of London; Crient Longmans, 
Ltd., Bombay 1953. 15s.) 


This is a painstaking and scholarly 
work by one bf the leading Indologists 
in France today. Ths field covered is 
vast, and the materia so complex and 
varied thal one naturally does not ex- 
pect complete thorougnness in the pre- 
sentation. But Profes or Renou is most 
conscientious and in his eagerness to 
avoid advancng any special theories, 
in explanation. of the wealth of detail, 
he has left tne varicus threads some- 
what scattered and Dose. This does 
not seem dus to inedvertence but to 
a deliberate volicy o limiting himself 
to the facts :n his pcssession. Such a 
treatment, hcwever, eaves a disquiet- 


_ ing feeling it the mid of the reader. 


One misses he wool because of the 
trees. 


The first two chapcers deal with the 
religious wealth of the Vedas. Professor 
Renou has well realized that the hymns 
of the Rgvede do not deal with 
intellectual con-eptions kut experiences which 
have been lived throug! at the culmination 
of a state of -nystic exeltation, conceived as 
revelation 

He has brought out the richness of 
the mytholozy and shows an assured 
handling of zhe mytaical themes char- 
acteristic of the Vedas. He points out 
the way in -vhich t= Vedas epitomize 
the whole course of the evolution of 
Indian thousht, anc would put aside 
all untenabl= theses all direction by 
tradition anc leave tie hymns to reveal 
what they qn, naked and alone. He 
admits nevectheless that 
whatever surv-ved of \2dism has become so 
integial a par. of Indi.n thought that it is 
no longer Cistinguish:ble as a separate 
element ; 


while the rest died cut. The academic 
interest of he, Vedes is by no means 
exhausted. 


The next three ciapters give us an 
account of Hinduwism—the classical 
period, the Puranas, the bkaktı cult, 
Krishna aid Rama worship, the 
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schools of Saivism and fantrtk worship. 
Full of well-authenticated information 
and covering the major aspects of 
Hinduism these three chapters make 
interesting reading. Professor Renou 
incisively remarks: Other religions se- 
lect and dominate, Hinduism incorpo- 
rates; many contradictory features are 
reconciled; it bas contributed more 
than it has received from others. 


In the last chapter the Professor 
works out a parallel between Jainism 
and Buddhism; and indicates that Jain- 
ism has better survival value, it being 
more on the borders of Hinduism. 


This book is a marvel of compres- 
sion and in the course of six lectures 
Professor Renou provides much essen- 
tial information on the ancient religions 
of India. 


D. GURUMURTI 


Indological Studies, (Pat III). By 
BimaLA CHurN Law. (The Ganga- 
natha Jha Research Institute, Allaha- 
bad. vii+255 pp. 1954.) 


Recognized internationally as an 
authority on such diverse subjects as 
Buddhism and Pali, ancient Indian 
tribes, ancient Indian geography and 
archeology, Jainism, etc., Dr. Bimala 
Churn Law has to his credit more than 
45 books besides several articles deal- 
ing with different aspects of Indology. 
Dr. Law has in him the unusual .com- 
bination of Syi or Laksmi (wealth) 
and Sarasvati (learning ), All his writ- 
ings are characterized by thoroughness. 


Indological Studies, Part III, which 
lives up to our expectations, contains 
16 published and unpublished articles 
on aspects of ancient Indian geography, 
excepting the last two, which are on 
“Contemporary Indian and Ceylonese 
Kings” and “Two Great Jain Teach- 
ers,” Rsabhanatha or Adimatha and 
Pargvanatha. Besides Buddhist and 
Jain texts, the author’s vast source 
material includes epics, Puranas, ac- 
counts of Chinese travellers, catalogues 
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of coins, archæological survey F.sports, 
inscriptions, and works by Pergiter, 
Smith, Raychaudhuri, Petech and 
others. 


There are descriptive artic.es on 
“Kapilavastu,” “Ayodhyā,””““Mathurā,” 
“Anga and Campa,” “Prāgjyotisąpura,” 
Mithila,’ “ Vidiśā,” “Avanti,” * Vai- 
éal?,”’ “Pātaliputra and Persepolis.” The 
general plan of the author is to begin 
with the location, identification, origin 
and imporiance of the site, fcllowed 
by its description as found in Indian 
literary sources and the accounts of 
Chinese travellers. Then is given the 
political and religious history as also 
particulars about coins, architectural 
and sculptural remains, inscriptions, 
etc., wherever available. “Some Arcient 
Sites of Bengal” deals with about 30 
sites. There are two articles: ‘The 
Himalaya Mountain” and “Some Eima- 
layan Rivers” from which we get inter- 
esting and illuminating particulars. 
There is also “A Geographical Study of 
the Pali Chronicles of Ceylon.” 


The printing and get up are good, 
and the book will be helpful to students 
of Indology. 

A. D. PUSALKER 


Revedic Legends Through the «ges. 
By H. L. Harryappa. (Deccan Co_lege 
Dissertation Series, 9, Deccan Co_lege 
Postgraduate and Research Institute, 
Poona. xx1-+202 pp. 1953. Rs. 15,-) 

This reprint from the Bullets: of 
the Deccan College Research Inststute 
forms No. 9 of the Institute’s Disserta- 
tion Series in which already many im- 
sortant studies have been published. 
The present is the PH.D.’ thesis of 
Shri H. L. Hariyappa and his attempt 
ig to study the “historical evolution” 
of three Vedic Legends “with a view 
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to unravelling the complexities’ inci- 
dental to them. They are-—Sarama, 
Sunaśśepa and Vasistha-Vigvamitra. As 
a result of this study the author has 
a number of “revelations” to make. 
It is however impossible, in a brief 
review like this, to examine all of these 
or the numerous arguments adduced in 
their support. But some of them may 
be pointed out. 

The author, aware that Yama’s two 
hounds are called Sérameyau (Sara- 
ma’s offspring), points out that Sarama, 
“the progenitor perhaps of the canine 
species,” “is mot the dog of heaven” 
but a goddess, ally of Indra. Then 
Shri Hariyappa writes Sunassepa in- 
stead of Sunahsepa, which has been 
the form sanctioned by the Sarshtta 
and the Padapatha and generally adopt- 
ed, in a most unconvincing attempt 
to make the word yield the meaning: 
“Source of joy or Pillar of happiness.” 
(pp. xv, 230 ff.) 

The Tatttsriya Samhita (IIL. xr. 7) 
speaks clearly of the rivalry between 
Vasistha and Visvamitra and the idea 
seems implicit in some Rgvedic verses, 
yet Shri Hariyappa holds that the 
“ Vasistha-Vigvamitra feud is a myth 
and that it has no Vedic authority:” 
“possibly the two sages were friends,” 
he writes, in his Preface. 

As early as the 7th century A.D. 
Kumarila (Tantravartika, I. 3. 7) 
pointed out that our condemnation of 
mythical heroes, gods and seers pro- 
ceeds from a failure to understand the 
anthropomorphic nature of the stories 
about them. If Shri Hariyappa had 
heeded this and did not attempt to 
interpret the legends literally, “revzla- 
tions” like the above would be unneces- 
sary. The thesis is an indication of 
how fascinating, yet difficult, a subject 
Vedic legends can be 

H. G. NARAHARI 
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Nitiprakasika by Vaisampayana with 
Tattvaviurts of Sitdrama. Edited by T. 
CHANDRASEKHARAN. (Government Ori- 
ental MSS. Library, Madras, Irr + 
xii pp. 1953. Rs. 4/2) 

The Nitiprakasska of Vaigampayana 
is not a work on nitt or polity but on 
Dhanurveda an Upa-Veda of the Ya- 
gurveda and mainly deals with differ- 
ent varieties of weapons and arms. It 
is written in 546 anusiubh verses, di- 
vided inio eight chapters, the first five 
dealing with classification and defini- 
tions of various weapons (about 136); 
the next two deal with military strate- 
gy, recruitment of soldiers, appointment 
of officers and their salaries; and the 
last, with the duties of kings. This 
work is ascribed to Vaigampayana who 
was the last of several editors of the 
original which was in 100,000 chapters 
and attributed to the divine Brahma 
(vide ch. 1, vv. 21—28). The penulti- 
mate reduction ascribed to Vyasa con- 
sisted of 300 chapters. 


The present edition is based on a 
single MS. in the Government Oriental 
MSS. Library, Madras, and is accom- 
panied by a lucid and concise com- 
mentary by Sitarama of Kaundinya 
gotra, also based on a single MS. from 
the same library. At the end of this 
edition, there is an index of verses. 
The lists of subjects prepared chapter- 
wise should have come at the begin- 
ning of the work rather than at the 
end. In view of the fact that no 
attempt has been made by the editor 
to determine the probable date of the 
work, apart from quoting the text about 
its traditional origin and successive 
reductions, or of its commentary, he 
would have done well to add an index 
of authors, works and unidentified quo- 
tations in the commentary, to enable 
other scholars to tackle this problem. 
Notwithstanding this the work is a 
valuable addition to books on ancient 
military science in India. 

N. A. GORE 


Tirukkural. With English Transla- 
tion and Commentary and an Intro- 
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duction. By A. CHAKRAVARTI. (Author, 
The Diocesan Press, Madras. 648 pp. 
1953. Rs. 15/-) 


Tirukkural is an ancient Tamil clas- 
sic, consisting of maxims in verse, and 
dealing with ethics, politics, and social 
and psychological affairs. The brevity, 
beauty, and universality of the verses 
has given them a fairly wide appeal. 
Many Tamil scholars have written 
learned commentaries on Tirukkural 
and some Indian and European scholars 
have translated it into other languages. 
More than a dozen translations have 
been made into English. 


Professor Chakravarti has given us 
in this book a new and competent 
English translation for each verse and 
a commentary in English for most of 
the verses. His work is based mainly 
on the commentaries and notes of the 
ancient Jaina scholars. A translitera- 
tion of each verse into Roman script 
has been made by Mrs. E. W. Wilder. 
Some minor errors may be found both 
in the Tamil text and in the translitera- 
tion, which it is needless to detail here. 


in his Introduction the learned pro- 
fessor deals with a few relevant topics; 
some of his views will be acceptable 
to many, some are debatable. 


Professor Chakravarti states that 
from internal and external evidence and 
according to Jaina tradition the author 
of Tirukkural was the Jaina saint, 
Elacharya or Sri Kundakunda, who 
lived in the first century B.c. (p. Ixviii). 
And according to Jaina tradition also 
Tiruvalluvar must have been a Jaina, 
“a lay disciple” of the great Elacharya. 
There is still some controversy on the 
date of Ttrukkural. Some scholars 
affirm that it existed some centuries 
before the Christian era. while some 
others notably Professor Vaiyapuri 
Pillai place it a few centuries later. 


A conclusion of Heras cited by Pro- 
fessor Chakravarti is that the Dravid- 
lans were the people of the Indus 
Valley and were weaponless followers 
of the Rishabha cult based upon the 
principle of akimsa, Contrary to this 
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corclusion, however, Mohenjo Daro 
and Harappa did have fortressss, cit- 
adels and defence-walls,! and weapons,? 
and ate fish. Further, in the ancient 
Tamil classic Purananooru, we tnd 
that meat and drink are praised, as 
thev are in some of the ancient San- 
skrit classics. 


His claim that the Indus Vallev folk 
were Jainas (p. xii) he also bases on 
the view of Father Heras, who says 
that the script of their “seals”? is 
Dravidian; and on that of Dr. Prem- 
nath, who says that they conta:n the 
words Rishabhaya Namaka and Jaina- 
yanamaha, which shows that thev are 
Sanskrit. 


The translation is clear, and the 
commentary apt and useful. The book 
is nicely printed on good paper m big 
typ2. It is a welcome addition to the 
existing literature on Tirukkural 


P. N. APPusv/AMI 


- Hymns to the Mystic Fire. By SRI 
ÀUROBINDO. (2nd edition. Sri Auro- 
binco Ashram, Pondicherry. 607 pp. 
1952. Rs. 15/-) 


Tais is perhaps the most valuable 
contribution of Sri Aurobindo towards 
the correct interpretation of the Vedas. 
In this second edition (the first ap- 
>eared in 1946) many more hymrs to 
Agni have been added which hitkerto 
had remained in the manuscripts left 
by Sri Aurobindo. And except for a 
few 4ymns from the first Mandala ol 
the Rig-Veda, this volume contairs a 
complete collection of the Hymns to 
the Fire. 


As explained clearly in the “Fare 
word,” the sage of Pondicherry has 
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sought to bring out the inner (esoteric 
and mystic) sense of the hymns. 
Sayana in his commentary has mainly 
tried to give a ritualistic interpretation. 
Western Sanskritists have found only 
“materialistic” ideas in the hymns. 
Agni to them is merely the physical 
element, fire. But the Rishis who 
chanted these hymns were thinking es- 
sentially of the inner, Spiritual Fire, 
vitalizing all human beings. Unless this 
fact is clearly remembered, there will 
seem to have been an almost unbridge- 
able chasm between the Vedic mantras 
and the mystic teachings of the Upa- 
nishads. Sri Aurobindo has clearly 
shown that there was no such gap dis- 
coverable in the ancient Indian tradi- 
tion. 


To the reviewer this book is a true 
eye-opener. Zoroastrians have been 
generally called ‘“Fire-worshippers.” In 
reality the physical fire is a mere sym- 
bol representing the true Innes Fire, 
blazing clear in the heart of each one 
of us: “Fire the Son of Ahura-Mazda.” 
This is not an exaggerated expression 
of fancy made by ignorant nomads, 
but it is a Truth, seen far more clearly 
by the ancient Singers than by their 
modern interpreters. 


The time has indeed arrived when 
our ancient Aryan Scriptures should 
be re-interpreted in a truly “mystic” 
fashion. Then only their true spiritual 
worth will be appreciated. Mere phil- 
ological and lexical interpretations 
give us the body of these chants; we 
need to reveal the soul, and that can 
be done only through “the mystic” 
interpretation. 


TracH J. S. TARAPOREWALA 


a 


1 -Pide PiaGot: Prehistoric India, p2. 79, 152, 160, etc. 


a Ibd., p. 200. 
3 Shad, p. 135 
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Philosophical Essays. By P. R. 
DAMLE. (Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay. 204 pp. 1954. Rs. 9/12) 


The 24 essays in this collection are 
papers and addresses delivered by Pro- 
fessor Damle at different times, mostly 
at philosophical congresses, colleges and 
on the radio. Hence they deal with 
topics ranging from the metaphysical 
and technical to others of a general, 
practical nature. The outstanding 
characteristics of his thought are a 
spirit of reflective inquiry, a broad 
tolerance which sometimes leads to 
over-simplifications and a preoccupa- 
tion with the distinction he sees be- 
tween “subjective and objective aspects 
of experience.” 


In quite a few of these essays Pro- 
fessor Damle is concerned with the 
standpoint, limits and method of phi- 
losophy. Philosophy, he says, is the 
pursuit of wisdom, it is science organ- 
ized and self-conscious. It is not mere 
intellectual curiosity but a contempla- 
tion of knowledge, a reflective inter- 
pretation of experience. It is man’s 
nature to reflect, his greatness and 
weakness both lie in this quality of 
his mind and philosophy is valuable 
for the training it gives to intellect 
and mind. Professor Damle further 
asserts:— 

I am quite clear in my mind that there 1s 
no fundamental difference in the method of 
science and that of philosophy although there 
certainly ıs ın the use or application of the 
method in the two fields and m the emphasis 

The method in both should be that 
of “deliberate reflection on experience.” 
But surely the method of philosophy 
is not basically or merely inductive! 


The controversial issue as to whether 
Indian philosophy is philosophy or re- 
ligion is also discussed. The goal of 
Indian philosophy is said to be “salva- 
tion” and that of Western philcsophy 
“the highest intellectual satisfaction.” 
But Professor Damle is of the opinion 
that it is not this but the emphasis on 
subjective experience in Indian philos- 
ophy that causes the difference. 


With regard to Indian systems of 


philosophy he points out the danger 
of treating them as museum specimens, 
as mere matters for historical research, 
for 

unless we restore the ancient thought of 


India to its natural home—a thinking mind 
—even the specimens will soon disappear 


Another point he examines and em- 
phasizes, specially in “Heresies of In- 
dian Philosophy,” is that:— 

The so-called Heretical theories of Indian 
Matenalism and Indian Sensationalism ate 

serious philosophical positions and de- 
serve earnest study. Far from being absurd 
and undesirable heresies they have valuable 
contribution to make by way ot conection of 
the excesses of Absolute Idealism and in 
their statement and exposition show a sub- 
tlety and logical mgoui which is invaluable 
for disciplining the intellect. 


Some of the other controversial sub- 
jects treated in this book are “Souls: 
One or Many,’ “Are Sensa Physical, 
Mental or Neutral?” ‘Reality and 
Appearance” and “Error.” Among 
subjects of a practical value are “On 
Means and Ends,” “On Happiness,” 
“On Greatness,” “On Friendship” anc 
“On Spirituality.” In the last-namec 
Professor Damle says:— 

Let us realize our lack of spirtualty a. 
we recognize our backwardness in othe- 
matters Just as every one of us mus: 
have hands, feet and eyes, so must we hav» 
God and spirituality 

The quality of this publication a 
Indian publications go is decidedly 
good, the minor grammatical and othcr 
errors could have been easily avoided 
by better proof reading. 
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Vedantic Epistemology. By GHAN- 
SHAMDAS RATTANMAL MALKANYI. (Tie 
Indian Institute, Amalner. 146 pp. 
1953. Rs. 3/-) 


G. R. Malkani is a very earnest 
philosopher. He has published a nun- 
ber of books. His most interesting 
booklet is on the philosophy of Nothing. 
The present book is the result of ais 
serious thought and experience of meny 
years. It is full of terse reasoning, 
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cogent arguments and trenchant criti- 
cism of the various theories of knowl- 
elge as maintained by the aminent 
Western contemporary philosophers. 


Malkani analyses here the knowledge 
of the objective world and shows how 
there are levels of knowledge; zhe ne- 
gation of one level leading to a higher 
ore, till we arrive at the only true 
knowledge. This, he explains, is super- 
sensuous, in fact is our real Self, identi- 
cal with the ultimate Reality. He 
shows how epistemology seeks the ulti- 
mete truth in common knowledge, 
through criticism and reflection. Knowl- 
edge’ gained by perception is full of 
errors; it is merely names and forms! 
He analyzes our knowledge of the rela- 
tion between body and mind, substance 
and process and our knowledge of the 
local forms and shows them all to be 
but forms of erroneous knowledge. The 
keen philosophical acumen that he 
brings to bear on the analysis of the 
levels of knowledge, and the dialectical 
method he follows in developing his 
arguments speak for his learning and 
analytical powers. 


Professor Malkani is a master of a 
technical and yet lucid style and dis- 
cusses the most difficult topics clearly 
and precisely. The conclusion ož all 
his arguments is that the ultimate ob- 
ject of knowledge is Reality or Self, 
which can be intuitively or supra- 
sensuously perceived in spiritual ex- 
perience. He has done a great service 
to Vedantic thought by expressing the 
fundamentals in European philosophi- 
cal terminology, so that Western schol- 
ars may easily appraise the geat 
merits of Vedantic epistemology. 

K. V. GAJENDRAGADKAR 
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Time and the Timeless: Princtpal 
Miller Lectures, 1953. By T. M. P. 
ManADEVAN. (Upanishad Vihar, Ma- 
dras. 88 pp. 1953. Rs. 2/-) 


Dr. Mahadevan is one of the few 
Indian thinkers who have tried to 
synthesize the fundamental philosopai- 
cal ideas of Western and Eastern 
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thinkers. The present book is an ex- 
ample of such an effort. 


The author maintains tbat time is 
not in itself ultimately real. It is a 
process that has a purpose which in- 
creases with its movement. He sees 
time as the gateway through which 
humanity may see the ultimate Reality 
or Brahman. Discussing the different 
views he says that the linear theory 
of evolution does not give a correct 
account of time, and the creative and 
emergent theories have exposed thor- 
oughly the defects of the Darwinian 
theory. History offers an explanation 
of time which is also unsatisfactory. 
According to Collingwood thought is 
everything and the time process noth- 
ing. The views of the Upanishadic 
Rishis, of eminent Vedantists, and also 
of great contemporary scientists are 
mentioned to. prove how time points 
out the timeless Reality, namely the 
Absolute or Brahman. 


The author expresses his scientific 
and philosophical ideas in simple un- 
technical and lucid language that can be 
easily understood even by laymen. He 
deserves all praise for his success in 
clearly exposing the latest views on 
the time problem within the short space 
of 84 pages. We heartily recommend 
the book to al students of philosophy. 
The printing and the get-up of the book 
leave nothing to be desired, and the 
price is reasonable. 

K. V. GAJENDRAGADKAR 
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Ethics. By A. C. Ewinc. (Teach 
Yourself Books: English Universities 
Press, Ltd., London. 183 pp. 1953. 6s.) . 


Dr. Ewing distinguishes between 
commonsense ethics and systematic 
Ethics. Ethics, systematic, or a lagical 
theory of ethics, he claims, is based 
on commonsense ethics. We start with `, 
commonsense notions: we all have 
some idea as to what good and bad, © 
right and wrong, mean. If we did not 
have this knowledge we could not make 
a start in understanding ethics at all, 
so, we appear to have completed the 
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study even before we start on it! This 
is not however the case. The ideas we 
ell have are about particular situations, 
but Ethics (#.e., Dr. Ewing’s “system- 
atic Ethics’) seeks to generalize and 
-o make these generalizations an intel- 
gible coherent system. We have in 
Jur own minds the means of testing 
-hese generalizations and this is the 
altraction of Ethics as a subject. 


There are two terms “good” and 
“ought” (or duty) important in 
Ethics. There is the distinction between 
good as a means and good as an end. 
Unless something were good-in-itself, 
nothing would be of any use at all. 


“The term ‘ought’ differs from good 
in referring primarily to actions” and 
involves usually the notion of good as 
a means. The question: “How ought 
we to act?” involves two difficulties: 
(a) it involves knowing the consequen- 
ces of our action; which knowledge is 
empirical, not ethical; (b) it involves 


knowing what things are bad or good. 


in themselves. This knowledge “is not 
capable of complete proof by reasoning 
but requires an intuitive grasp” (Dr. 
Ewing emphatically combines reason 
and intuition) “and valuation of the 
situation at which the student of Ethics 
need not be more competent than an- 
other person. The result is that Ethics 
cannot serve practice in more than an 
advisory capacity.” (This is, perhaps, 
a series of “don’ts” e.g., “covet not 
another’s wealth”; “Do not do injury”; 
etc., which aspect is, maybe, more prom- 
inent in Indian than in Western ethics). 
Dr. Ewing writes: — 

If Ethics could really decide by itself what 
We ought to do, it not only would be a 
practical science, but the only practical 
science, and it certainly is not that It is a 


great service if it can even only held us 
substantially in deciding what we ought to do. 


There is the view that the business 
of Ethics is to define fundamental terms 
and deduce all manner of conclusions 
following from this. Dr. Ewing thinks 
that: (a) this would make Ethics a 
mere branch of another subject, psy- 
chology, sociology or theology, accord- 
ing as to how the ethical terms would 
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be reduced to other terms; (b) a dis- 
tinction should be made between “de- 
fining” an ethical term and “knowing” 
its meaning. We know by direct ex- 
perience what good means without be- 
ing able to analyze it. This knowledge 
is capable of improvement. 


The rest of the book discusses “‘Self- 
ishness and Unselfishness”; “The Pur- 
suit of the General Happiness”; “Duty 
for Duty’s Sake”; “The Pursuit of the 
Good”; “Attempts to Define ‘Good’ 
and ‘Ought ”; “The Nature of Ethical 
‘Judgment’ ” and “Deserts and Respon- 
sibility”; in these chapters Dr. Ewing 
discusses also the question of freedom 
and determinism. As a result of Dr. 
Ewing’s thought, the reader may gain 
a well-balanced view of ethical theories 
and a clear grasp of the nature and 
scope of Ethics. 

N. A. NIKAM 


A Foundation of Ontology: A Criti- 
cal Analysts of Nicolat Hartmann. By 
Otto SamurL. ‘Translated from the 
German by Frank Gaynor. (The 
Philosophical Library, Inc., New York. 
150 pp. 1953. $3.75) 


The publication of Hartmann’s 
Ethics in English translation by Dr. 
Stanton Coit in 1932 and sponsored by 
Dr. J. H. Muirhead in his famous 
Library of Philosophy was an event in 
the philosophical world. Nicolai Hart- 
mann (1888-1950) was recognized as 
a thinker of the first order and his 
Ethtcs was regarded by discerning stu- 
dents as approaching the works of Im- 
manuel Kant in depth and far-reaching 
significance. 


But apart from a few discussions in 
journals, the ideas of Hartmann do not 
seem to have had their deserved influ- 
ence on the moral reflections of our 
times. Yet he represents a saner re- 
action to the crisis of modern civiliza- 
tion than do the philosophies of Exis- 
tentialism and Logical Positivism, which 
are so much in vogue today. He re- 
calls to Indian students, and those 
sympathetic to Indian thought as are 
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students of Theosophy, the answer 
given in the Bhagavad Gita to a similar 
crisis in the far-off past. 


One reason for his lack of influence 
is, perhaps, that his earlier works on 
metaphysics and the theory of knowl- 
edge, preparing the ground logically for 
his ethics of value, have as yet remain- 
ed untranslated into English. The pre- 
sent work is the first effort to inzroduce 
Hartmann’s metaphysical ideas to En- 
glish readers. It consists of a summary 
of his small work entitled Zur Grand- 
legung der Ontologie, with a running 
criticism in accompanying chapfers by 
the author. We do not have tie full 
text, but only a summary of it. 


Hartmann seems to occupy a a 
position between Kant and Hege.. 
thought resembles that of Plato, ‘his 
values recalling the Platonic Ideas. 
Hartmann stops short of finding z place 
for values and being in an infinite spirit 
as Hegel does. His thought is strictly 
realistic and religiously or spiritually 
neutral. It is an interesting variety 
of humanism refusing to merge values 
either into nature or into spirit. 

M. A. VENKATA Rao 


The Wisdom of Insecurity. By ALAN 
W. Watts. (Rider and Comsany, 
London. 136 pp. 1954. 10s.6d.) 


Mr. Watts needs no introduction as 
a student of and a significant writer 
upon Zen, Mahayana, Taoism ard 
Vedanta. Here we have a book which 
is an outcome of the synthesis he has 
personally effected between these kin- 
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dred “systems” of philosopky, meta- 
physics and the Wisdom Religion. This 
time, he claims however, it is a work 
which is not addressed to students, 
but to the man-in-the-street. For, not 
only are there few—three in all, I 
think—-specific references to any of 
these systems (and those few of a 
light touch-and-go character only), but 
the language of the book is s simple 
and non-technical as only one who has 
made his subject the stuff of his life 
could make it. The influence of Zen 
and Mahayana Buddhism, predominate 
—-which makes the work heavier going 
for Mr. Everyman than had Vedanta, 
for instance, been the main source of 
inspiration. Kor at the present time 
that very “I” for which alone there 
exists an Age of Anxiety is—neces- 
sarily, in the absence of an explicit 
statement of Buddhistic thought—just 
bludgeoned out of existence. 

There is simply experience. There is not 
someone or something experiencing expe- 
rience. .. No one ever found an “IT” apart 
from present experience... . To urderstand 
this ıs to realize that life is entirely mo- 
mentary, that there is neither permanence 


nor security, and that there is no “I” which 
can be protected. 


Many such passages; and what will 
the unprepared general reader make of 
them? Surely it seems that when he 
puts the book down he is likely to feel 
more confused and “lost” than when 
he opened it. Is this method of at- 
tempting to pass on the Wisdom a 
wise one? 

CHARLES J. SEYMOUR 


The man of meditation as thus described is superior to the man 
of panance and to the man of learning and also to the man of action; 
wherefore, O Arjuna, resolve thou to become a man of meditation. 


( Bhagavad-Gita, VI, 46) 


ae 
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Young People’s Helrew History. By 
Louis Watts. (Philcophical Library, 
New York. ix + 717 pp. 1953. 
$2.50) 


The great majorit- of educational 
systems today presuppose a wide-spread 
and modern revolutim in man’s out- 
look on the universe. The application 
of this recognition, Fowever, in terms 
of syllabus tends to `e almost entirely 
on the materialistic plane. Little is 
being done to give to the rising genera- 
tion adequate guidance and instruction 
concerning the moral and spiritual as- 
pects of life. From this emerges a 
problem of some gravity. Whereas in 
most subjects, teacking is up-to-date, 
relevant, contemporaneous, the pupil is 
confronted in the soiritual field with 
outworn orthodoxies To one aspect 
of this general probEm of a technolog- 
ical age, Dr. Wallis addresses himself. 


He reminds us thit Western civiliza- 
tion rests on a three-fold cultural foun- 
dation, {t.e., Roman law, Greek philos- 
ophy, and the eth=al monotheism of 
Israel. These have never been organ- 
ized into a spirital unity. In the 
past, if not so obvicusly at the present, 
attention has been given to the first 
two elements, but the last has been 
clouded by an atmosphere of preju- 
dice, myth and miracle. Hence what 
amounts to an aceédemic ban has pre- 
vented the communication of what 
modern scholarship has to say concern- 
ing one of the great historic traditions 
behind the ideas cf God and goodness 
in the Western werld. 


The wide-spreai ignorance of the 
contribution of H-brew history to the 
cultural heritage i: due in part to dog- 
matic differences among the Jews them- 
selves. There hes been a reluctance 
to adopt the hist«ric method of inter- 
preting the sacred writings. Too much 
reliance has been placed on the argu- 
ment from mirace. Many refuse to 
recognize that tke Jewish religion is 
the outcome of a long evolutionary 
process moving f-om very humble be- 
ginnings to the heights of ethical mono- 
theism. From fhis and other causes 
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comes the result that the student, 
familiar with the modern approach and 
methods in natural science, economics 
and history in general, has no parallel 
understanding of the circumstances 
and events out of which grew the fine 
flowering of Hebrew religion and 
morality. 


In the attempt to meet this situation, 
Dr. Wallis has written a succinct and 
impressive account of the Hebrews from 
the arrival of the Israelites in Canaan 
to the rise of the great prophets in the 
classical age. He is clearly an expert 
in the subject. He traces with a sure 
hand the various social, economic, and 
spiritual conflicts out of which Judaism 
arose. As Kennett did in Cambridge 
a generation ago, the author takes as 
the dominant theme the long drawn 
struggle between Yahwism and Baalism. 
Unlike Kennett, however, he does not 
sugar the pill for the student by recom- 
mending John Buchan’s Witchwood as 
a suitable commentary on the phe- 
nomenon of the survival of an older 
darker faith beneath the surface o: 
the new and true. At the same time 
the book takes full account of the 
related struggle for social justice, mak- 
ing points of clear relevance to the 
modern problem. This is the mos 
valuable part of the argument. © 
the other hand, the objectivity of the 
scientific approach is secured not witt- 
out cost. We miss that over-ali sense 
of the living God, active in history, 
revealing Himself in the things He dats 
for the people of His choosing, which 
is sO prominent in the Hebrew Scriv- 
tures themselves. 


As an argument of the case for the 
scientific study of religion, illustrated 
by one particular faith, the book is 
sound. The application of the prin- 
ciples of æsthetical and literary crici- 
cism to the documents is well dome. 
Although limited to the circumstances 
of his own country and to the religicus 
heritage of the Western world, the 
writer does good service to a w-de 
public in setting out, clearly and con- 
cisely, something of the great con-ri- 
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bution made by the Hebrews to the re- 
ligious and ethical teaching f the 
world. Yet we cannot think that, as 
it stands, this is~suitable as a textbook 
foz the young. It is rather a prolegom- 
enon to the subject for the specialist 
in religious education. 


Marcus Warp 


— 
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Am Introduction to Trade Untonism. 
By G. D. H. Core. (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London. 324 pp. 
1953. 18s) 


Professor Cole has laid us all under 
2 great obligation in the production of 
this excellent book. It faces frankly 
the difficulties and dangers of the 
Trade Union organization of industry, 
as we have it now, pointing out the 
decey in democratic feeling and con- 
viction, which makes it often extremely 
difficult to get more than a few inter- 
ested extremists to Union meetings. 
Consequently the direction of the 
Unicns, and of industry as a whole, is 
3y the said extremists for ulterior mo- 
aves. He also shows the risks of a 
erowing Trade Union bureaucracy and 
of tke resultant bureaucratic tyrarny; 
(ne fact of growing centralization and 
the shrinking in importance of the 
local Trade Union branch and the in- 
creasing depersonalization of the whole 
mach.ne. We are also shown the great 
bessiags which the Trade Union move- 
ment has brought in the past to the 
mass of our fellow-countrymen; and 
-be reasons why the Unions often seem 
tc maintain a fighting organization end 
spirit which is occasionally incongruous 
end even perilous in the semi-Socia ist 
present. Professor Cole’s book thus 
eals with matters which it is urgen:ly 
important for every modern citizen to 
understand and to be able to appra-se 
intelligently. We should all read, mark, 
leern, and inwardly digest it. 
J. S. HOYLAND 
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the Fundamentals of World Peace. 
By A. Hamer Harr. (Philosophical 
Library, New York. 112 pp. 1953. 
$3., 

This is, in a sense, a perfervid plea 
for an honest, whole-hearted and all- 
embracing application of the universal 
code of ethics embodied in the Sermon 
on the Mount and relating to the prob- 
lems of man both individually and col- 
lectively. As far as the problem of 
worl] peace is concerned this means, 
according to the author, an acceptance 
of “eight essentials indispensable to suc- 
cessfil government’”—namely: (1) 
unity, not isolation; (2) conciliation; 
(3) aw and government; (4) a police 
force to maintain order; (5) civil and 
religious freedom; (6) self-government, 
self-d2termination, freedom of choice; 
(7) subservience to none, possession by 
none; and (8) economic freedom based 
upon supply and demand (pp. 14—15). 
But: — 

International morality cannot exist without 
the backing of individual morality Inter- 
national morality in fact 1s merely an ex- 
tension of individual morality, just as foreign 


policy, in a democracy, is an extension of 
individLal policy (pp 15-16) 


The-efore:— 


The ‘individual must not ignore his col- 
lective obligations neither must collectivism 
swallow up individual rights. (p. 44) 

The author substantiates his thesis 
with examples from history both an- 
cient and modern, which go to prove 
that “men have shown a desire to be 
at peace and on good understanding 
among themselves”; e.g., in 559 B.c.:— 

In the Chou era in China an attempt was 
made to form a League out of fourteen 
states, waich adopted the useful formula that 
great sta'es should make no iaids on smaller 
ones (p. 58) 


The spirit of the United Nations 
Charter is not modern! 
G. M. 


we 
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Myth and Ritual in Christianity. By 
Aran W. Watts. Myth and Man 
Series. 8 gravure plates, 17 line draw- 
ings and woodcuts. Glossary. (Thames 
and Hudson, London and New York. 
ix +262 pp. 1954. 25s.) 


The aim of this book is to “present 
Christianity as the ritual reliving of 
the Christ-story through the seasonal 
cycle of the ecclesiastical year.” Ad- 
vent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Pas- 
siontide, Easter and Pentecost are con- 
sidered in detail, and linked with the 
symbolism of Eastern and other relig- 
ions. 

Thus Professor Watts gives, not a 
treatment of the Biblical story as a 
historical record, but a universal inter- 
pretation of Christian tradition (pri- 
marily that of the late 13th century, 
its golden age), along the lines of the 
philosophia perennis. He deals with 
the subjects of Deity “in the Begin- 
ning,” the Word and the angelic hier- 
archies; with the Virgin, associated with 
Sophia, Divine Wisdom, virgin matter 
or space; with the identity of God and 
Satan—Lucifer being only the necessary 
negative side, the forgetting of divinity, 
which is recollected fully in Christ. 
For Adam, Lucifer, Christ are all in 
every man. The fall of Adam and of 
Lucifer both present the problem of 
mentality confused by increasing self- 
consciousness. This confusion comes 
from the failure to see it as only a 
stream of illusions held together by 
memory, not true self-consciousness. 
As long as the mind, imprisoned by 
memory, feels itself to be “I” as the 
sum total of past images, it cannot 
save itself. Only in crucifixion, when 
there is nothing left to which the “I” 
can cling, is there salvation. The Cross 
of Wood (symbol of matter) brings 
death to the self we “remember,” but 
is the Tree of Life itself for the true 
Self. The end of Being is neither in 
an “everlasting Heaven” nor an “ever- 
lasting Hell” on the circle of time, but 
is at the very Centre of Existence, 
out of time and space. 


By presenting the Christian myth 
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thus, “outside-in,” the author lights the 
way to a new renaissance in Christian- 
ity. But one danger needs to be indi- 
cated. Shadow always follows light. 
Imagery and ritual serve man’s pur- 
pose at one point, but, if not outgrown, 
betray him, for “party” religions can 
also strengthen their power over men 
from the very same source which en- 
ables men to break free from their 
illusions. Professor Watts speaks of 
the philosophia perennis as being com- 
municated in two ways—in a mythic 
and ritual fashion, and in a more-or- 
less direct way. The reader should 
not let the fact of the significance in 
the ritual lead him back to dependence 
on it. This, as Buddha indicated, is 
a fetter to be broken. Man canno‘ 
“come of age? in his understanding 
while tied to the form. This illumin- 
ating book will help to free those who 
wish to be free. 


W. E. WHITEMAN 


Spiritualisn: on Trial. By ARTHUR 
WILKINSON. (The Regency Press 
(London and New York) Ltd. 224 po. 
1953. 10s. 6d.) 


Spiritualism is at its worst a racket 
and at its best a cult. It must be an 
eye-opener to many credulous spiritu- 
alists to find a man like Mr. Wilk n- 
son, who has been in the movement or 
nearly half a century, regretting its 
worst features. The immense amonnt 
of fraud that meets the investigator at 
almost every step is frankly admitted. 
The telescopic tube thet collapses mto 
the dummy pencil case; the infleted 
rubber “spirit” hand attached to the 
fine black lazy scissors, the “medium” 
in black painted over with phosphorus 
—very Ingenious, but not spiritual.sm. 
argues Mr. Wilkinson. We remember 
Hannen Swaffer’s telling us that an 
honest man should admit the case for 
spiritualism just as he admits the case 
for Mars or the South Pole, witnout 
seeing either of them himself. Un- 
fortunately, Swaffer’s arguments, like 
Mr. Wilkinson’s, try to prove too much. 
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The term “spiritualism” seems to carry 
diferent shades of meaning: it may 
mean a scientific or quasi-scientific the- 
ory about certain perplexing and ill- 
understood phenomena; it may mean 
the practice of “communicating with the 
dezd”; it may mean a body of religicus 
teachings. There is not much to be 
said for spiritualism as a scientific tke- 
ory. ‘“Ectoplasm,”’ Mr. Wilkinson’s 
proposed “link” between spirit and 
matter, seems to have the one virtue 
we do not expect of a real entity—that 
of obediently doing all that it is told 
by che theorist. 


Mr. Wilkinson’s attempts to assess 
the worth of the recent experiments in 
“Extra-Sensory Perception” (ESP) and 
‘““Psycho-Kinesis” (PK) are none too 
happy. We cannot suppose that men 
like Dr. J. B. Rhine, Dr. R. H. Thou- 
jess, by resorting to statistics, are wast- 
ing their time in a perpetual kinder- 
garten; nor can we accept the sugges- 
tion that some “discarnate” joker inzer- 
“ered with the dice-throwing experiment. 
-t is true that spiritualism (as distin- 
guished from mere “spiritism’’) aas 
evolved a remarkable body of teachirgs. 
Few spiritualists, however, realize that 
the doctrines have had a long history 
in Pythagorean, Gnostic and mystical 
literatures. On these and other cognete 
issues, “Madame Blavatsky’s Isis Un- 
vied is one of the most authoritative 
baoks. The average “spiritist” would 
de well to read what she has to sey 
about the “grades of communication ” 
Mr. Wilkinson writes with obvious 
sincerity. He will persuade a large 
class of readers that spiritualism is a 
subject about which it is easy to form 
strong opinions only if one knows far 
toc much or far too little. 

C. T. K. CHARI 


Tke Dewn of the Post-Modern Era 
By E. J. TruesrLoop. (Philosophical 
Library, New York. 198 pp. 1954. 
T3.) 

The future may well justify the 
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author’s dating a new era from 1945 
—the year of the atom bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The era of 
science and power, dating from the 
Renaissance, seems to have formed a 
well-defined period which presents a vast 
and fateful drama in which Western 
man seems to have chosen, for the most 
part, the kingdoms of the world and 
their glory at the peril of bis soul. 

Civilization today is in ruins or is 
very near ruin. The author sketches 
the shattering effects of an expanding 
time, an expanding space and an ex- 
panding energy on the meagre spiritual 
resources of the peoples of the West. 
The challenge of the atomic age is for 
a radical reconstruction of the bases 
of civilization and the development of 
man in his full integrity or “his highest 
potentialities” as the author puts it. 

The story of failure of the family 
and of ihe neighbourhood, in industry, 
agriculture, transportation and com- 
munications, in education, economy, 
politics and culture, is unfolded in 
terms of some of the most fruitful ideas 
current in America. P. A. Sorokin, 
R. T. Flewelling, H. A. Overstreet, 
Reinhold Niebuhr and many others are 
drawn upon in the analysis. 


The conclusion is that:— 


People of all ages, all nations, all races, 
and all faiths—all persons should have oppor- 
tunities to grow up to thelr own greatest 
potential stature ‘The seers of all generations 
and all climes have caught faint glimpses of 
a world of fully developed persons. This is 
the supremely high goal, but sometimes it 
moves within mortal view and challenges 
mankind to follow its gleam. ... This, then, 
is the master challenge and the ultimate 
goal: a human society in which every person 
can and will attain kis highest potentialities. 


But like most efforts along this line, 
the exact way in which ultimate spirit- 
ual ideals are to be realized needs 
more development than is given in this 
book. 


M. A. VENKATA RAO 


a) 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Dr. William A. Robson, Lecturer in 
Public Administration at the London 
School of Economics and Political 
Science in the University of London, 
who recently visited India, including 
in his lecture tour the Indian Institute 
of Culture, Bangalore, has a thought- 
ful article, ‘India as a Welfare State” 
in The Political Quarterly for April. 


He prais:s the statement in the 
Indian Constitution of the fundamental 
aims and aspirations of the welfare 
state as probably the most complete 
and explicit to be found in any state 
document enywhere, however difficult 
their implementation may be. Eliminat- 
ing poverty in Britain, he says, meant 
largely redistributing wealth, but in 
India the poverty is so great that re- 
distribution alone could do little to 
ameliorate -ural and urban poverty. 


Population trends aside—and else- 
where the reproduction rate has fallen 
as living standards have advanced— 
the problems of health, of education, 
of the pcsition of women in some 
respects, and many more, persist. The 
need for increasing productivity, per 
capita as well as in the aggregate, is 
recognized by the Planning Commis- 
sion. Major development projects like 
those providing both irrigation and 
power are under way, as are numerous 
minor irrigation projects, and a net- 
work of community projects is being 
spread. Inadequate capital investment 
seems to be blocking rapid industrial 
development but, while Dr. Robson 
finds no country more deserving of 
financial aid and technical assistance, 
or more in need of them than India, he 
utters a pertinent warning against 
the nihilistic effects which massive industiali- 
zation and urbanization at too fast a tempo 


might have on a people with so old and 
highly developed a culture, 


z nds of verse 


And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 





That India is in practice far from 
enforcing minimum standards of food, 
shelter, etc., he finds but too evident 
in the beggars’ plight. He suggests 
that it is not only lack of resources 
which prevents making a start with 
dealing with poverty in some of its 
aspects. “It is also a problem of 
awakening the social conscience and 
developing a sense of compassion.” The 
“curious apathy, if not indifference... 
towards some of the appalling condi- 
tions of housing and insanitation” may. 
we think, be ascribed partly to the 
weakening of the sense of individual 
responsibility and initiative, but it has 
to be overcome if India is to deserve 
the name of a welfare state. 


He praises India for the commor. 
sense and judgment displayed by the 
large illiterate majority in the 1952 
elections, for the adequate supply oi: 
graduates, “potential leaders in ever 
walk of life,’ and for the people’s 
ascetic tendency and their esthetic sense 
and skill in craftsmanship. Indian 
favouring the rapid Westernization cf 
their country should note his findin2 


that 


compared with any Western country known 
to the writer, the Indian people appear `o 
possess an extraordimary degree of conter- 
ment. 

Let us not barter that away for less2r 
goods! 


The International Congress for Peace 
and Christian Culture which met in 
Florence, September 1953, discuss2d 
the subject “Prayer and Poetry.” Tze 
lecture delivered by Jean Danielou at 
this congress is reprinted as “The Ma n- 
stay of Civilization” in the Quarter.y, 
East and West (January 1954). M. 
Danielou said at the outset: — 
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mar cannot eapect from science what it 
carrot give us. Science can alter the 2co- 
nomic foundations of human existerce, but 
Prayer and Poetiy are the two pointers to 
. „Spiritual values 

Poetry upholds man’s sense cf dig- 
nity, His respect for others, his “respect- 
ful wonder at the abysm of a single 
human soul,’ his gropings after the 
mystery of things, of love. Poetry at 
its highest is prayer though not all 
prayer is poetry. 

Poets are there to teach us that man is 
higker than technique, worth more tkan 
scrence; that he counts more than the State 
These latter are just means to help him 
express and fulfil himself 

Another difference between poetry 
and science is that science is “imper- 
sonal and common to the who.e of 
mankind” while poetry bears the dis- 
tinctive features of each nation, it ex- 
presses the innermost character and 
aspirations of each people. Yet, poetry 
also expresses universal values, thouzgh‘s 
and feelings. Mankind would be the 
poore? without Shakespeare, Racine, 
Dante, Shelley, Pushkin and Se’adi. 
But higher than poetiy is prophecy, 
adds M. Danielou. Poetry cannct 
fathora “the mystery of time” or 
answer the question—whither mankind? 
But great poets like Dante give us a 
‘real standard of civilization.” 


Ore does not, however, understand 
what M. Danielou means by “if civili- 
zation’s aim is not to establish a new 
paradise on earth, it is to prepare the 
E-ngcom of heaven above.” All chenge 
must take place from and within the 
teart of man. Man’s spiritual orienta- 
ton alone can bring the kingdom of 
neaven on earth—-not “above” in some 
pper region! 


Dr. Zakir Husain, eminent Indian 
educazionist, in an article, “Future of 
Education in India” (The Indo-Asian 
Cxlture, April 1954) remarks—““The 
f ture of Indian education is the future 
cí the Indian people.” The present, 
Lowever, is far from bright:— 

With perhaps less than 40 out of a hun- 


cred children of the age group 6—11 end 
with less than 10 per cent of the boys end 
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girls between the ages of 11 and 17 at school, 
with less than 1 per cent of the age-range 
17-23 at the colleges and universities, and 
with only 17 per cent of the population 
literate, an enormous expansion of the pro- 
vision of education is called for 


Even the Five-Year Plan has made 
a meagre provision while the progress 
of educational schemes is behind 
schedule. Dr. Husain points out that 
to provide basic education for all 
children between 6—14 and secondary 
education for 20 per cent of those quali- 
fying from this group should easily 
take another 25 years, with steady 
effort and finance. 


But what about the quality of the 
future education? Dr. Husain makes 
a significant contribution here. ‘The 
“material and immaterial goods” of 
culture set the educational process in 
motion. Further, an individual mind 
is best cultivated by cultural goods 
“whose mental structure wholly or at 
least partially, corresponds to its own 
mental relief.” In his basic education 
programme for children, Gandhiji in- 
tuitively grasped this principle. He 
knew that “the dominant psychical 
characteristic of this early age period 
is practical activity.” For the next 
stage a diversified system of theoretical 
secondary schools is necessary. These 
should serve the needs of the chief 
mental types of the students. None 
of these schools can hope to be entirely 
adapted to the specific needs of all 
individual pupils in an equal measure, 
but there can be innumerable varia- 
tions and opportunities to study such 
aspects of culture as not adequately 
represented in particular programmes. 


The principle means of education 
from the Basic School to the university 
will thus be “educationally productive.” 
This productive mental work, accom- 
panied by manual activity or not, gives 
an end and a purpose to the individual. 
When it is linked to social needs then 
the individual gains a social value and 
significance. ‘Thus “places of individual 
self-seeking” may change into “those 
of co-operative social endeavour.” 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


The Aryan Path is the Noble Path of all times. 


The Aryah Path stands for all that is noble in East and 
West alike, from the ancient times to modern days. It 
stands for the Ancient V/ay of spiritual development and 
growth in holiness, rooted in knowledge, and it can be 
walked by Brahmanas and Mlecchas, by Jews and Gentiles 
and by philanthropists of any political school. 
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—The Votce of the Silence 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD” — 


Bodily health is valued highly by 
all. That “Heath is Wealth” is 
true in more tharı one sense. Great 
efforts are made by governmental 
and social organi:ations to educate 
the people as to how not only to 
prevent disease ut also to build 
up health. 


As in other spheres, modern 
knowledge here s‘arted off with some 
false premises. The ancients and 
their modern hets like Paracelsus, 
Mesmer, Du Potet and others were 
long suspected ard scorned. Thanks, 
however, to the d_scovery that people 
who worry seem especially prone 
to such an ailment as ulcer of the 
stomach, psychs-somatic medicine 
has recently gamed ground. The 
Body-Mind interrelation is now uni- 
versally recognized, and psychiatry 
has become an a:knowledged branch 
of medicine. ) 

Ancient Sages emphasized the 
connection betreen body, psyche 
and human spirt. The indissoluble 
links between Man, the Microcosm, 
and the Supreme, the Macrocosm, 


were thoroughly understood. Healtt. 
and Holiness, which come from the 
same root, meaning “whole,” were 
deemed necessary for the progress 
of man, the mortal, towards the 
Integrated Immortal, the Master of 
His Own Being and so the Master 
of the Living Universe. 


Manu and other lawgivers hava 
laid down rules of health for the 
attainment of this progress: health 
of the corpus, and of feelings, cf 
thoughts, of will; and of the ‘links 
which bind these together to crea:e 
Man, the unit. a 

One important factor in this pro- 
gramme is what, how and when <o 
eat. In our own times Gandh ji 
experimented with various edibles, 
considering dietetics to be a vital 
art. But he took the same. view 
that the old Sages did—the body 
being the temple of the Most High, 
not only what goes into thé mouth 
as food but also what comes cut 
of it as words and tones has to be 
considered, the latter being more 
important than the former. ` 


oat 


- 
NA 
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Man must not be looked ugen as 
a body, or a mind, or a sow, but 
as a unit in which many forces are 
at work; forces in Nature which, 
with due co-operation, keep all rorms 
of life in good health. 

Pythagoras is reported by lam- 
blicus and others as taking the same 
view. His pupils in the Socelity 
of Krotona were not only instructed 
in mathematics and music but also 
in dietetics—what might be eaten 
and what should not be touched. 
Thus, in his Golden Verses:— 


Eat not the foods proscribed, 
But use discretion 

In lustral rites, 

And freeing of thy soul. 


Foods should be taken with such 
discernment that the inner psycho- 
logical purification is not hindered 
or halted. For the freeing of the 
Soul from the bondage of the senses, 
pnurificatory rites were undertaken. 
but their efficacy was lowered by 
indulgence in proscribed foods. 


Pythagoras, however, did not ad- 
vocate the extreme asceticism of 
so0dy-torture:— 


Nor should’st thou thy body’s heal-h 
neglect, 

But give it food and drink ard 
exercise 

In measure; cause it no distress. 


One cause of ill health, disturbing 
to the concord between brain aad 
mind, is an unbalanced diet, one 
which does not maintain the balancs 
between the body and the dweller 
in the body. Measured exercise 
ads both assimilation and elimina- 
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tion, thus restoring the equilibrium. 
There exists a parallelogram of 
forces of the body, speech, emotions 
and ideas, and food is a factor of 
its equilibration. Bodily distress is 
Nature’s signal of the imbalance of 
forces which have therefore become 
discordant. 


And then there is this verse:— 


Know this for truth, 

And learn to conquer these: 

Thy belly first; 

Then sloth, luxury and rage. 
Proscribed food, taught the Greek 
Gluttony is 
not only overeating but also consum- 
ing the wrong quality of food. Sloth 
results; indifference to life sets in; 
then luxuries are sought while real 
needs are neglected. Comfort, ease, 
luxury and more luxury are follow- 
ed by frustration, and thus anger, 
wrath and rage are born. 


All diseases emanate from the 
Great Disease—discord and distur- 
bance between Man and the forces 
of Nature. Earth, water, fire, air 
and light are in him as they are in 
the. Macrocosm. His Powers, of 
Will, of Thought, of Speech and all 
others are derived from Nature, 
Mother of all Powers. Man’s pre- 
rogative is to help Nature by recog- 
nizing that his own creative spirit 
and the Great Spirit are in constant 
unison, and living accordingly. This 
is Holiness; this is Health. Turning 
away from them, man enters the 
universe of Great Disease. 


SHRAVAKA 


i 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF L’ABBE PIERRE 


[Mr. George Godwin has contributed numerous articles to these pages ; 
several of tlem have more than interested some readers; they have fired their 
imagination. We are sure that what we print today will impart Mr. Godwin’s 


enthusiasm for the good work of l’Abbé Pierre. 


He need not wonder that 


would-be staikers wculd toil for no wage at all; there is in the heart of every 
man and woman the Light of Wisdom, the Wellspring of Compassion, but, alas, 
priests and politiciars exploit it in the names of Religion and Patriotism.—ED. ] 


L’Abbé P erre Groues was a hero 
of the resistance. He succoured 
. many Jews vho wen: in fear of their 
lives. He carried ugon his back the 
brother of General de Gaulle into 
the safety oz: Spanish territory. He 
ran daily great risks. He was the 
friend of all -n jeopardy. 

For this work the Abbé was 

awarded the Legion >f Honour and 
other decora-ions; and these he 
wears upon Hs drab soutane from 
which peep ort the cumbrous boots 
of a peasant. 
“There were many heroes of the 
resistance, anc there are even more 
who have paszed themselves off as 
such. But iti not fo: his war-time 
work, fine as that was, that this 
gentle-featured. French priest sud- 
denly looms before tbe world as a 
great spiritual force. 

The transformation of a region- 
ally celebrated ndividval into a sig- 
nificant world figure is an impressive 
phenomenon. What brought it 
about? 

A single world yields an answer 
of sorts. For ore can say, and with 
truth: This mar fired the imagina- 
tions and movec the hearts of men 


as an exemplar of the virtue of 
Charity of the stature of St. Vin- 


cent de Paul. 
xe kx 


It was last winter that the wider 
world first became aware of the work- 
ing of a new spiritual force. There 
were then many outcast in Paris, 
down-and-outs, many of them the 
victims not so much of the social 
system as of their own infirmities. 


To these poor and pitiable ones 
the Abbé Pierre turned, as, three 
centuries ago, Vincent de Paul gave 
himself up to the succouring of the 
galley-slaves of Marseilles, and 
brought into being in Paris the 
Filles de la Charité. 


In effect, the Abbé said: It is not 
enough to feel for the poor. It is 
not enough to help them. No! One 
must share their poverty and their 
suffering. 


For him religion was not so much 
a matter of the outward observances 
as of the practice of the first of 
the cardinal virtues, namely, Charity. 


So it was that the Abbé Pierre 
made his appeal, not to the rich, 
as is the way of those who ask for 
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money, but to the poor, askirg in 
its stead service. 


Would the bricklayers lay bricks 
in their spare time without wage? 
Would carpenters erect and phtmb- 
ers weld so that there should be 
houses for those without homes or 
even shelter? Would these p2ople, 
with their own difficulties and prob- 
lems of survival, give of their time 
and skill and work for no other 
reward than that mysterious inner 
joy that is born of self-forzetful- 
ness? 


In that way, working himself as 
a labourer, living with the dispos- 
sessed, the Abbé got many little 
houses built. 


Is it not remarkable that men 
ready to paralyze the State by 
strike action for more money can 
be induced to set to, after a day’s 
work, and toil for no wage at all? 

x OK k OK Ok 


There was last winter a spell of 
intense cold. There were many des- 
titute in the French capitaL They 
were huddled under the bridges, 
they lay in their rags in dark door- 
ways. It was then that the Abbé 
“Pierre spoke over the racio. He 
did not ask for donations to assist 
his building operations. He did not 
ask for money at all. He told his 


unseen listeners that while they were’ 


in the enjoyment of theit homes, 
warm and well-fed, there were men 
and women lying in the night with- 
out food or shelter, 
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Then he told his unseen listeners 
what they must do, namely, leave 
their firesides and dinner tables and 
go out and seek these unfortunates 
and bring them into their homes 
and succour them. 


What power was there in that 


‘voice that there was an immediate 


response? Throughout Paris citi- 
zens left their homes by the thou- 
sand and searched for the homeless 
and hungry. ' i 

Some strange power had touched 
all hearts. 


x k k k x 


Recently, the Abbé Pierre (he is { 
now always so called) came to` 


London to address a public meeting 
as an advocate of world government 
and world disarmament.. 


A single priestly voice: but where 
was that mighty shout of condemna- 
tion that should have been heard 
from the great churches of Chris- 
tendom? 


This short piece is headed: The 
Significance of the Abbé Pierre. 
What, then, is that significancer 

It is, I think, that there is latent 
in the hearts of men a secret desire 
for moral leadership. Given that 
leadership, the response is over- 
whelming. The Abbé Pierre exem- 
plifies the truth of this. But there 
is a startling disparity between the 
influence for good wielded by such 
dedicated souls and that which pro- 
ceeds in so meagre a measure from 
the great Ghristian churches, 
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There has never been in history 
a moment when mankind stood in 
greater need of spiritual leadership. 
‘There has never been before the 
churches of Christendom an issue 
of good and evil so clear-cut as that 
presented by the atom and hydrogen 
' bombs. Yet scarcely a murmur in 
condemnation has come out of Rome 
or Canterbury and from other cen- 
tres there has been something pain- 
fully like special pleading for this 
most ghastly thing. 


Institutional religion stands today 
near to spiritual bankruptcy. It is 
only from the isolated dedicated 
soul that comes the example that 
fires both heart and imagination 
and casts out the near-despair of 
hopelessness. 


It is this which gives significance 
to what has been achieved in France 
.(and already exercises influence far 
beyond that land) by this priest. 


Goodness and nobility are infec- 
tious. Such men as this French 
curé, a mere nobody in the mighty 
hierarchy of the Church he serves, 
drew upon invisible sources of 
power, the nature of which passes 
understanding. From that same res- 
ervoir Albert Schweitzer drew for 
the strength that sustained him 
through a long life in equatorial 
Africa. From it, too. Mahatma 
Gandhi drew that power invisible 
which gave him before the end the 
might of great armies. 


Institutions, it would seem, be- 
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come the graveyards of the living 
spirit. 

Today, the signs are not wanting 
that it will be, not the great relig- 
ious institutions which will make 
an effectual frontal attack upon the 
evils of the Atomic Age, but in- 
spired individuals. 

That is why there arises hope 
when an obscure French priest dem- 
onstrates the power of the: spirit 
and proceeds to preach the brother- 


hood of man beyond his own cure 
of souls. 


This man, with the mild eyes of 
an ox and the gentle smile of a 
saint, already means something in 
the minds of millions. Others like 
him may arise and help the world 
to climb from the shadow of the 
valley of fear. 


In the United States the govern- 
ment required the services of Dr. 
Norbert Wiener, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He 
refused to co-operate. He would, 
he averred, have nothing to do with 
the work connected with the making 
of ever more terrible weapons of 
mass destruction. 


Sooner or later the world must 
divide upon this issue into two great 
camps: those who turn towards life 
and brotherly love, and those who 
put their faith in slaughter. 

* k kxk 
The history of religion is not a 


record of the spiritual achievements 
of institutions or of their spiritual 
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leadership, though always one ccmes 
upon the claim to spiritual author- 
ity. The record, rather, is thet of 
a succession of spiritual beings 
unized in both purpose and method, 
irrespective of creed, by a unicying 
divine compassion which runs, like 
a thread of gold, down the centuries. 


It may be objected that social 
behaviour is here put forward as a 
substitute for worship: to which, 
surely, the answer is that social be- 
haviour may be made the vehicle 
and highest form of that. 


A few lives in our own time ex- 
emplify this. The self-immolation 
oi Albert Schweitzer to succcur the 
backward people of French equa- 
torial Africa, is an example. 


The sphere of Schweitzer’s work 
was local; its character was primi- 
tive; but its influence is global. 

So, too, the self-sacrifice of Father 
Damien, who turned his back upon 
the world to live among, ard suffer 
with, the lepers—-who beore his 
coming were virtually abandoned 
upon the Island of Molokai. 


Who could measure—or would 
dare—the moral influence of these 
iwo men alone? 


The great religions of the world 
profess many differing creeds, pro- 
pound many conceptions of Deity. 
Yet they have this in common, that 
their literature reflects a universal 
conception of man’s duzy to his 
brother through the agency of love. 
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Christ said: “Love one another.” 
In the Upanishads we read: “Who 
knows that one whose dwelling is 
love, he indeed is a teacher.... 
Sacrifice, study, charity, are the 
first branch of the law.” 


And from the Buddhist texts: 
“Hatred does not cease by hatred 
at any time. Hatred ceases by love.” 
From the Zoroastrian Scriptures: 
“He who relieves the poor makes 
Ahura king.” And Confucius, sim- 
ple as Christ: “Love all men. Know 
all men.” Then the Scriptures of 
Taoism: “He who loves the world 
as he does his own body can be 
entrusted with the world.” So, fi- 
nally, to the Jewish Prophet: “Do 
justice, love kindness, and walk 
humbly with thy God.” 

The theme of this brief paper is 
put so much better than the writer 
could put it in a passage by Max 
Müller, writing to a friend in 1883, 
that I venture to conclude with it:— 


The true religion of the future will 
be the fulfilment of all the religions of 
the past—the true religion of humanity, 
that which, in the struggle of history, 
remains as the indestructible portion 
of all the so-called false religions of 
mankind. There never was a false god, 
nor was there ever a false religion, 
unless you call a child a false man. 

Today when we live in a world 
where fear induces a sort of spiri- 
tual paralysis, and hatred and cru- 
elty make life bitter, it is the spec- 
tacle of pure love in action which 
lights again for us the lamp of hope. 


GEORGE GODWIN 


ASIA’S HOPE AND AMERICA’S 
RESPONSE 


[ The first of the two essays which we bring together here is by Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks, who ranks high among American critics for his insight 
and idealism and whose numerous works include The Flowering of New En- 
gland, his Life of Emerson and his valuable recent study, The Wrster in America. 
He sent this essay on the invitation of the Indian Institute cf Culture, 
Basavangudi, Bangalore, where it was read and considered at an interesting 
Discussion Meeting on April 2gth. At the same meeting was presented and 
discussed the second of these essays, in which Prof. K. Anantharamiah of 
the Central College, Bangalore, gives his reaction to the points made by Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks.—Ep.] 


J.—ASIA AND AMERICA 


“Throughout Asia today there prevails an atmosphere of hope, not 
of despair. There is not a single country in Asia in which people feel that 
we are entering on an age of chaos. What they see opening out before them is 
a limitless horizon of hope—the hope of peaceful co-operation among free 
peoples. There will be disillusionments along the way as these hopes unfold. 
They should not come from America, or as the result of American policy. A 
great part of Asia's hopes, however, will be fulfilled, and should be fulfilled 
with American co-operation. We have everything to gain by being on. the side 
of hope.” 


~ So, in The Situation in Asia, 
writes Owen Lattimore, and who 
knows better what he is talking 
about? But what a contrast to 
Europe, where the “Decline of the 
West” has, for the last 30 years, 
been taken for granted. That man- 
kind has come to the end of its 
tether even H. G. Wells believed at 
the last, and how many others have 
agreed with D. H. Lawrence that 
Europe is “dead, dead and stink- 
ing.” 
voice has cried “chaos” and ‘“de- 
spair,’ and the word “hope” is 
anathema to European ears. 

How could it have been other- 


For decades every European ' 


wise since, as an English statesman 
said, the lamps went out all over 
Europe and considering that in two 
general wars the continent has al- 
most destroyed itself while losing 
most of its imperial possessions over- 
seas? The despair of Europe is the 
result of its exhaustion and shrink- 
age, and generations will have to 
pass before—in Robert  Frost’s 
phrase—it learns “what to make of 
a diminished thing.” But Europe’s 
extremity has been Asia’s oppor- 
tunity, and the displacement of 
planetary forces that deprived Eu- 
rope of its empires abroad placed 
these empires at home in their own 
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rossession. For the first time in 
modern conditions the nations of 
Asia are on their own, free to shape 
“heir own destiniss and work out 
cheir own forms. How could they 
feel that they are “entering on an 
age of chaos’? How could they 
not feel buoyed up with “hope”? 

But now, in relation to all this, 
what is the position of American 


writers? This ccuntry cannot share 


the mood of Evtrope—for America 
is too vigorous end too large and it 
has lost too little; and yet our liter- 
ary life is still so far under the 
European spell that it reflects this 
end-of-the-worlc feeling. 
shows traces everywhere of the in- 
fluence of Joyce, Eliot, Kafka, Law- 
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rence and the Existentialist writers 
who express this feeling, in disregard 
of the real feeling of the country 
and Melville’s remark that the time 
had come for Americans to “set,” 
not “follow” precedents. It is ob- 
vious that, before long, we shall be 
setting precedents—our position of 
power will all but oblige us to ‘do 
so; and we shall do this, I predict, 
in alliance with Asiatic minds that 
share our vitality and our hope for 
the future. I suggest that we have 
as much to gain by “co-operation” 
with Asia as Asia has to gain by 
co-operation with us—I mean on 
the literary, as, I trust, on the 
political level. 

Van Wyck Brooks 


I1.—A PLEA FOR CULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
BETWEEN INDIA AND THE U.S.A. 


Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’s brief 
article is qutite remarkable and 
thought-compelling. His view of 
the world situation at present shows 
real Insight; and it infuses into us 
a new faith im, and a new hope for, 
humanity. I find myself in agree- 
ment with Mr, Brooks in his read- 
ing of the current history of Asia 
and America; though I iake a 
slightly modthed view of the present 
condition of Europe. 

-, Mr. Brooks draws a vivid picture 
‘of the contzast between the mood 
of Europe znd the mood of Asia at 
present. He says that, _ whereas 


chaos and despair prevail in Europe, 
there is everywhere an atmosphere 
of hope in Asia. His view is that 
America should help Asia to achieve 
its hopes and to avoid any possible 
disillusionment. Such a view is un- 
doubtedly right and wise.. 


Europe’ has been laid waste by 
two great wars and is: now.an. im- 
poverished and “diminished thing.” 
Mr. Brooks points out that such men 
of letters as Eliot, Joyce and.Kafka 
have given expression to the idea 
that Europe has suffered irretriev- 
able disaster. | a 

It is indeed true thatthe fortunes 
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of Europe are now at a low ebb. 
Most European countries have lost 
their oversea possessions and are 
suffering from economic exhaustion. 
But we need not therefore imagine 
that Europe is doomed to final ex- 
tinction. Empires will no doubt dis- 
integrate. Every European country 
will in the long run have to depend 
on its own native resources, natural 
and human; and not on oversea pos- 
sessions. In consequence, a great 
deal of economic and political re- 
adjustment has to be made. When 
the requisite adjustment is made, 
the European countries will regain 
hope and achieve a fresh lease of 
life, not as empires, but as members 
of a World Commonwealth of free 
nations. More than once in the past 
Europe has been reduced to chaos 
and despair, but has regained sta- 
bility and strength. European coun- 


‘tries like England and France have 


in the past exhibited a certain capac- 
ity to learn from experience. There- 
fore Europe may recover from the 
present state of collapse. 


It is no doubt true that Europe’s 
extremity has been Asia’s oppor- 
tunity In some respects. In Southern 
Asia there has been a resurgent 
life, which means a resurgent hope. 
It is indeed time for Americans to 
attain to complete awareness of 
their great opportunities and their 
great responsibilities. The time has 
come for them to set a precedent 
by encouraging the optimism of 
Asia and stimulating its vitality. 
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Americans have to realize that a 
colossal experiment in a new way 
of life is going on in Asia. Mr. 
Brooks rightly stresses the supreme 
importance of the rôle that America 
has to play in helping the Asian 
peoples to achieve their hopes and 
in promoting peaceful cultural co- 
operation among the free peoples of 
the world. 


I should like to emphasize the 
fact that cultural co-operation be- 
tween Asia and America is quite as 
important as co-operation in any 
other field. The problems of the 
free world can be solved without 
much difficulty if there is close liter- 
ary co-operation between the writers 
of America and those of Asia. In 
this connection I should like to point 
out that there has been an exchange 
of ideas as well as of goods between 
America and India for several 
decades. We, Indians, have acquir- 
ed a new enthusiasm for science 
and technology and a new zeal for 
democratic freedom and social jus- 
tice, by our long contact with the 
culture of Western Europe and Am- 
erica. The very Constitution of 
the Republic of India derives largely 
from the Constitutions of countries 
like the U.S.A. Thus our objectives 
are common; and these common ob- 
jectives call for a joint effort in the 
realms of thought, and art, and life. 


Though the Americans and we 
belong to different hemispheres, the 
cultural heritage of America and 
that of India contain several com- 
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non elements of thought and pur- 
zose. These common factors form 
an excellent and =nduring basis for 
cultural co-operazion. For us the 
voice of America is the voice of 
such great men cf action as George 
Washington, Thcmas Jefferson and 
Abraham Lincolr; and the voice of 
such great writers as Longfellow, 
Emerson, Lowell Holmes, Whitman, 
Hawthorne, Tkoreau and Mark 
Twain. These great Americans re- 
veal an astonish-ng spiritual kinship 
with the great minds of India. 

H. G. Wells nas said that Asoka 
was the only ruler who renounced 
war after a victory. We may add 
that Lincoln was a statesman who 
tried hard to void a conflict and, 
when a war in the interest of pre- 
serving the State was unavoidable, 
conducted it with imagination, with 
malice towards none and with good- 
will for all. We, who revere Buddha, 
Asoka and Gandhi, naturally love 
and admire such a man as Lincoln. 
The high-souked Lincoln was shot 
dead by a madcap, even as Mahat- 
ma Gandhi was shot dead. Whit- 
man, a great poet and a lover of 
freedom, bewailed in noble verse 
the tragic death of the Saviour of 
America:— 


The ship is anchor’d safe nnd sound, 
its voyage closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes 
in with object won; 
Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
Bu: I with mournful tread, 
"Valk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


These moving lines recall to 
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memory the Father of the Indian 
Nation, who similarly led his coun- 
trymen to victory and treedom and 
who fell almost in the hour of 
triumph. Lincoln is the type of the 
Happy Warrior, the type that we 
instinctively bhonour:— 

He who, though thus endued as with a sense 

And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes. 

These remarks of mine on Lincoln 
are intended to bring out the fact 
that Americans and Indians share 
common ideals of the heroic and the 
good. During the Civil War in Am- 
erica Whitman at first felt a fervid 
enthusiasm for war, but subsequent- 
ly he developed—like his ideal hero, 
Lincoln—the spirit of tender com- 
passion. The poet says, 

Aroused and angry, thought to beat the 

alarum, and urge relentless war, 


But soon my fingers faid me, my face 

drooped, and I resign’d myself, 

To sit by the wounded and soothe them, 

or silently watch the dead. 

The sentiment expressed in the 
last two lines peculiarly appeals to 
us because we have been taught to 
hate violence and to minister to our 
suffering fellov7-men.’ 


Further, scme great American 
writers have been influenced by 
Indian thought. A worn copy of 
the Bhagavad-Gita was found a- 
mong Whitman’s possessions; Whit- 
man must have read it again and 
again. Emerson received from 
Carlyle a copy of the Bhagavad- 
Gita; and we are all familiar with 
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Emerson’s beautiful poem “Brah- 
ma,” which should, strictly speak- 
ing, be called rather “Brahman” :— 


Far and forgot to me 15 near; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same 
They reckon ill who leave me out, 
When me they fiy, I am the wings, 
I am the doubte: and the doubt, 
And J, the hymn the Brahmin sings 


Here we find the soul of America 
and the soul of India singing in 
chorus a sublime song. America 
cannot forget these great heroes 
and poets of the past, the past 
“where dwells the silent majority 
whose experience guides our action, 
and whose wisdom shapes our 
thought, in spite of ourselves.” 


What I have so far said must 
have made it clear that there exists 
a community of thought and feeling 
between India and America. The 
elements that we value in our public 
life and in our culture are precisely 
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those that are held in high esteem 
by Americans. With such common 
objectives and ideals, India and 
America should find literary and 
cultural co-operation not merely easy 
but productive of immense good to 
all concerned. Co-operation between 
India and the U.S.A. will then not 
only accelerate the scientific and 
technical and economic progress of 
India. It will also greatly enrich 
the art and literature and philos- 
ophy of both countries. It will 
create a new sense of international 
brotherhood. It will build up a 
better and happier social edifice 
based on the principles of peace, 
freedom and justice. Of every 
writer, Indian or American, parti- 
cipating in such cultural co-opera- 
tion, it will be said:-— 


He builded better than he knew, 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. 


K. ANANTHARAMIAH 


BUDDHA TEACHINGS SET AT NAUGHT 


The Central Government at New 
Delhi proclaimed Buddha Jayanti Day 
(May 17th) a holiday and on it many 
tributes were paid in many parts of 
India to the power of the Buddha’s 
teachings to salve the world’s ills if 
practised in sincerity. The Editorial of 
The South of India Observer (Ootaca- 
mund) of May 22nd does well to point 
out in this connection how party pol- 
itics and self-interest set at naught in 
practice the Enlightened One’s proc- 
lamation that humanity is one. 


“The foundation of unity is justice.” 


Without justice to ell there cannot be 
harmony within the country or between 
the nations. And justice, as the edi- 
torial brings out, demands for one 
thing that the necessities of the helpless 
must be met. 


Society is an organism composed of diverse 
parts The grand end and aim of Government 
should be to maintain their co-operation and 
to nip in the bud every social movement or 
personal motive which sets group against group 
or individual against individual and leads to 
chaos This is the lesson taught by Buddha 
and other Seers of truth, and out of this 
lesson issues the Balm to neutralize the Atom 
Bomb of Amenca and Russia. 


THE DOOR IN THE WALL 


[The well-known novelist, historian and critic, Mr. Maurice Collis, 
who served for years as an I.C.S. Officer in Burma, is the author of The 
Motherly and Auspicious, The Land of the Great Image, Into Htdden Burma and 
Quest for Sita, besides several other works. He has dealt in some of his books 
with Indian and Burmese traditional and mystical subjects. His writings 
reveal an interest in psychological problems and it was at our special request 
toat he prepared this interesting paper in which he considers the experiment 
with mescalin described by Mr. Aldous Huxley in his recently published small 
book, The Doors of Perception. We append to Mr. Collis’s article a note 
discussing Mr. Huxley’s experience and its implications in the light of the 


teachings of ancient psychology as restated in modern Theosophy.—Ep. ] 


In 1946 Aldous Huxley published 
his book The Perenntal Philosophy, 
a term which he defines thus: “The 
Perennial Philosophy is primarily 
concerned with the one, divine Real- 
ity substantial to the manifold world 
of tings and lives anc minds.” And 
he ges on:— 

Bux: the nature of this one Reality 
is scch that it cannot be directly and 
immediately apprehended except by 
those who have chosen to fulfil certain 
conditions, making themselves loving, 
pure in heart, and poor ia spirit. Why 
should this be so? We do not know. 
It is jast one of those facts which we 
have tc accept. ... If ore is not one- 
self a zage or a saint, the best thing 
one cr do, in the field of metaphysics, 
is to sccdy the works of those who were. 

The book consists oi selections 
from sach writings with Mr. Hux- 
ley’s ccmmentary, whose object is 
to develop, connect and elucidate 


them. The approach is critical and 
intellectual. He does not claim for 
himself any transcendent experience. 
His exposition of the mystery is at 
second hand, he admits. 


Now in 1954 he has published a 
book called The Doors of Percep- 
tton.2 Its theme is the same as 
that which he expounded in The 
Perennial Philosophy, but it differs 
fundamentally from the other book 
in that it allows the possibility of 
reaching some apprehension of the 
divine Reality otherwise than by 
making oneself loving, pure in heart 
and poor in spirit. Mr. Huxley 
says:— 


The urge to transcend self-conscious 
selfhood is a principal appetite of the 
soul. When, for whatever reason, men 
and women fail to transcend themselves 
by means of worship, good works and 
spiritual exercises, they are apt to re- 


1 Tt was reviewed in THE ARYAN PATH by our esteemed friend the late J. D. Beres- 


ford, in Asril i947. 


3 The Doors of Perception. By Atpous HUXLEY. 
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sort to religion’s chemical surrogates, 


namely, some kind of intoxicant or 
drug. He quotes from Philippe de 
Félice’s Poisons Sacrés, Ivresses 
Divines to show how wide-spread and 
of how long standing is the connec- 
tion between religion and drugs. 
Participants in the rituals of the 
thousands of divinities have, in 
their desire to attain ecstasy and 
union with the god, used from time 
immemorial all the narcotics, “the 
euphorics that grow on trees, the 
hallucinogens that ripen in berries 
or can be squeezed from roots.” In 
modern times, however, the use of 
narcotics for any purpose, religious 
or other, has been made illegal ex- 
cept under doctors’ orders. More- 
over, the general view has been that 
the visions they Induce have no con- 
nection with religion. That they 
_were thought to be similar to those 
seen by true mystics was a mistake 
made by earlier and less critical 
societies, similar to the error, held 
so long and so fervently, that the 
course of nature could be controlled 
by the practice of magic. 

This view, however, becomes less 
easy to sustain today owing to the 
increasing mystery of existence as 
disclosed by modern science. We 
do not know what anything is. We 
wonder, for instance, whether the 
information given us by the brain 
in its day-to-day functioning is real- 
ity or only that portion of reality 
required for a body which is to 
survive in an objective world, That 
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we apprehend but a portion of real- 
ity has become more likely. The 
Oriental practices, under the general 
name of Yoga, turn on deflecting 
the brain from its routine task of 
being our guardian in objective 
matters to the contemplation of 
what lies behind normal objectivity. 
But what are the physical means 
by which Yoga effects the transi- 
tion? Do its practices set up a 
psychological pressure which causes 
a chemical transformation? Is the 
brain, in fact, able to manufacture 
its own narcotics? And are such 
narcotics different from those which 
may be taken through the mouth 
or otherwise and carried to the 
brain in the blood stream? Since 
there are no certain answers to 
these questions, the view that 
changes of consciousness caused by 
drugs have no connection with 
changes of consciousness effected by 
the psychic exercises used by relig- 
ious contemplatives is seen as no 
more than an opinion in a problem 
whose solution is uncertain. 


But to return to Mr. Huxley. As 
his Perenntal Philosophy (and others 
of his books) show, he had long 
felt an ardent curiosity about supra- 
normal states of consciousness. Now 
in his latest book, The Doors of 
Perception, he discloses how a year 
ago he found himself so placed that 
he could try a certain drug, one of 
the many used from early times by 
the native inhabitants of Central 
America in their religious ceremo- 
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ries. This drug, called peyotl in the 
Wahuatl language, and derived from 
the tops of a small cactus was taken 
m Montezuma’s tme, especially by 
zhe merchant class during the festi- 
vals connected with Quetzalzoatl, 
the Plumed Serpent, the deity whose 
supposed return in the person of 
Cortés was the brincipal cause of 
the downfall of Mexico. After the 
Spanisk conquest, though the Am- 


ericans became Christians they con- 


tinued to use the drug in the festi- 
vals of their new religion. Modern 
chemists have shown that the active 
principle of pevotl is mescalin, a 
narcot.c which changes the  Juelity 
of consciousness more profoundly 
than any other known to science. 
It is, they found, non-toxic and has 
no after-effects of a disagreeable or 
dangerous kind So harmless is it, 
that it is not or the list of prohibit- 
ed drugs. Such was the drug which 
Mr. Huxley decided to try in order 
to find out whether the alteration 
of normal consciousness it caused 
would give him, as it had been re- 
puted to give others, a glimpse of 
the divine Reélity which the saints 
attained to in mystic contemplation. 
The Doors of Perception :s a nar- 
rative of what happened during the 
eight hours he was under the influ- 
ence of the drug. 


Vhat he lad expected, he says, 
was to lie w.th his eyes shut and 
see visions of the kind of inner 
world descrived by Blake. But 
that was not what he saw. With 
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his eyes shut only coloured abstract 
designs appeared. “I saw no land- 
scapes, no enormous spaces,. . . noth- 
ing remotely like a drama or a 
parable.” It was with his eyes open 
and looking at natural objects that 
he saw his vision. “The great 
change was in the realm of objec- 
tive fect.” There was a vase of 
flowers on the table. As he looked 
at them they took on the quality of 
enormously heightened significance. 
Though he had read all about the 
Beatie Vision, about Sat Chit 
Ananda, Being-Awareness-Bliss, he 
had inderstood these conceptions 
only in a verbal intellectual sense. 
But row “for the first time I under- 
stood precisely and completely what 
these prodigious syllables referred 
to.” It seemed to him that the 
flowers were pure Being, the divine 
source of all existence. 

H= now began looking about him. 
He zaw his walls lined with books, 
glowing with colours not of this 
world. He got up and walked about. 
The three dimensions of space and 
alsc time seemed to recede. “The 
mind was primarily concerned, not 
with measures and locations, but 
wita being and meaning.” 

This absence of dimensions struck 
hiw again when he viewed the fur- 
niture. The shapes came together 
as in a Cubist picture, a pattern 
wi-hout depth in a naturalistic sense. 
It was as if he saw them with the 
ey2 of a Braque. But as he looked 
ths æsthetic view changed into “a 
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sacramental vision of reality...a 
world where everything shone with 
Inner Light and was infinite in its 
significance.” He seemed to pass 
beyond himself and as a non-self to 
feel identified with the universality 
of the objects on which his gaze 
rested. The furniture was no longer 
a concept but a fact existing in 
nakedness. 


In all this Mr. Huxley insists that 
he remained collected and fully con- 
scious. He had with him his wife 
and the scientist who was conduct- 
ing the experiment. A dictaphone 
also was taking down all he said. 
When he listened to its recordings 
afterwards, his words did not seem 
in any way confused. He does not 
say what his wife and the scientist 
looked like, but declares that he 
avoided meeting their glance and 
tried not to be too much aware of 
their presence. They stood for the 
world of self and time from which 
the drug had released him, the 
world, as was now clearly demon- 
strated, of illusory values and rigid 
concepts. When the scientist press- 
ed him to analyse and report on 
what he was seeing, he longed to be 
left alone with Eternity. He was 
shown the reproduction oi a self- 
portrait of Cézanne. His reaction 
was curious. The artist appeared 
like a small goblin man looking 
through a window with pretentious 
assurance. ‘“‘Who on earth does he 
think he is?” the dictaphone record- 
ed Mr. Huxley as saying. All human 
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beings, he writes, had that look of 
pretension as ii, seated in their con- 
sciousness of self (perhaps a biolog- 
ical necessity if they were to live 
in the world) they were indepen- 
dent of the divine Reality. 

At this stage of his narrative Mr. 
Huxley becomes aware of a diffi- 
culty. Though he felt that he now 
knew the meaning of the bliss of 
contemplation and was profoundly 
exalted by the experience, it struck 
him that he could not have attained 
to the fullness of that state, since 
he seemed to feel no obligations to- 
wards the state of ordinary being. 
The great saint, he declares, is he 
“for whom Suchness and the world 
of contingencies are one, and for 
whose boundless compassion every 
one of those contingencies is an occa- 
sion not only for transfiguring in- 
sight, but also for the most practical 
charity.” That, he concludes, is 
the limitation of the drug mescalin; 
it can give you a glimpse of the 
divine Reality but it cannot give 
you the longing to succour humanity 
which a full apprehension of the 
oneness oi all things gives the saint 
who has attained to the highest 
understanding. 


Here Mr. Huxley makes a dis- 
tinction between the Quietist and 
the Bodhisattva, the passive and 
the active contemplative. In so do- 
ing he equates his experience by 
means of the drug with the experi- 
ence of those who by worship and 
spiritual exercises have gained ac- 
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cess to the state of contemplation, 
but a contemplation unaccompanied 
ay a will to active goodness. He 
round himself absorbed into a para- 
cise and so cont2nt and satisfied 
that he had ceased to care about 
anyone else. He had discovered, 
h2 believed, the fact of illumination 
without appreciating the necessitv 
oi implementing it. Nevertheless, 
his claims for the d-ug go very far: 
it carried him into heaven, gave him 
sight of the ineffable; and it en- 
abed him on his return to report 
what he had seen for the benefit 
of those who longea for such glad 
tidings, 

Mr. Huxley now goes on to relate 
how he left his house for a stroll in 
the garden. ‘“Thotgh my body 
seemed to have dissociated itself 
eimest completely from my mind 
...L found myself aple to get up 
...aad walk out witk only a min- 
imum of hesitation.” The transfig- 
ured outer world continued all 
about him. One can imagine it 
might be alarming to behold a well- 
known scene like one’s garden be- 
come so intensely beautiful that, 
like the peace of God, it passed 
understanding. And Mr. Huxley 
admits to a feeling of panic at this 
point. Face to face with the 
Mysterium tremendum, he had a 
sense of disintegrating under pres- 
sure ol a reality greater than his 
mind could bear. His zompanion, 
the scientist, becoming aware of his 
terrcr, moved him on into the street, 
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where ae saw a large pale blue car 
and burst out laughing, so compla- 
cent the thing looked, so like man 
in jts aosurd self-satisfaction. They 
wert fœ a drive, but the effect of 
the drug was beginning to wear off. 
Yet “the flowers in the gardens still 
trerblec on the brink of being 
super-nacural, the pepper trees and 
caros elong the side streets still 
mantfestry belonged to some sacred 
grove.” The wider views were as 
they normally would seem, but 
closer okjects were more charged 
with myscery. An hour later and 
they were back at home. “I had 
returred to that reassuring but pro- 
foundly uasatisfactory state known 
as ‘being =n one’s right mind.’ ” 

Suck ase some of the salient 
points in Ar. Huxley’s account of 
what ELapp-ned when he took mes- 
calin. As ae is a man of immense 
cultivation and an accomplished 
writer, he 1as been better able to 
explain to us the effects of this ex- 
traordimary drug than have the 
physicians ind psychologists who 
so far have published papers about 
it. Many otaer papers on the mes- 
calin phenorrena are in preparation. 
We shall no loubt hear a great deal 
more on the subject in the near 
future. But it is unlikely that a 
paper of so wide a sweep as The 
Doors of Pe-ception will be pub- 
lished, thougk at least we shall be 
provided with a voluminous report- 
age. 

It would be a mistake, I think, 
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to anticipate tnat the world, gener- 
ally, discouraged though it is and 
sick at heart, will resort to the drug 
and through it seek a revelation. 
Some people may take it in a spirit 
of adventure, but the interpretation 
they will put on what they see may 
well be different from Mr. Huxley’s. 
Many, particularly orthodox Chris- 
tians, would find it repugnant to 
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seek illumination that way. Yet 
there will surely be a few of Mr. 
Huxley’s calibre who will make the 
essay. Their report on the experi- 
ence will be of very great interest 
and if they declare it to have had 
for them the inestimable value 
which Mr. Huxley claims it had for 
him, it may be more widely sought. 


‘Maurice COottis 


A NOTE ON THE ABOVE 


Whatever may be the merits of 
mescalin, the potency of certain 
drugs for releasing the conscious- 
ness to a greater cr lesser extent 
from its preoccupation with dense 
material substance has been recog- 
nized from a hcary antiquity. If 
Mr. Huxley’s experience, described 
above by Mr. Maurice Collis, repre- 
sents the top flight of the conscious- 
~ ness under the stumulus of mescalin, 
the latter can hardly stand compar- 
ison for the quality of its effect with 
Soma. Soma is mentioned in the 
Avesta as Homa. Perhaps the secret 
of the source of the sacred Soma- 
drink being now lost to the profane 
may explain the claim that mescalin 
changes “the quality of conscious- 
ness more profoundly than any other 
[narcotic] known to science.” 


The effect of Soma has been de- 
scribed as developing the clairvoy- 
ant faculty to the utmost and 
making a new man of the initiate. 
The latter naturally would not have 
been other than a man of almost 
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superhuman purity of life. Other- 
wise access to the Spiritual Reality 
could hardly have been facilitated 
by extraneous aids. 


Mr. Huxley seems to have taken 
at its face value the chemists’ con- 
fident assurance of mescalin having, 
as Mr. Collis puts it, “no after- 
effects of a disagreeable or danger- 
ous kind.” As if the chemists could 
know any but the physical reactions 
or could assess the possible psycho- 
logical repercussions of the experi- 
ment! There is a telltale word in 
the large dictionaries—‘‘mescal- 
ism,” defined as “addiction to mes- 
cal,’ a beverage prepared from 
mescalin, and if the drug is used 
with the same motive and in the 
same way as the other “escapes and 
gratifications” offered by various 
narcotics, it seems inevitable that 
it will follow the same pattern of 
harm. l 

His own studies in Eastern phi- 
losophy and metaphysics had pre- 
pared Mr. Huxley to be conscious 
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:n retrospect of tbe moral limitation 
setting his partial experience apart 
from true spiritue! realization, even 
though it aroused a feeling of beati- 
tude, a sense of significance, even 
of identification as a non-self with 
the uriversality cf the objects seen. 
He seems to have experienced a 
vivid intensification of the sense of 
sight and a blissful submergence 
into “a Not-Self simultaneously per- 
ceiving and beirg the Not-Self of 
the things arourd.” This type of 
‘“depersonalizatim” may be more 
injurious than a mere temporary 
stepping aside from the arduous up- 
ward climb of progress. 


Very different this “depersonali- 
zation” from tke true self-identifi- 
cation with all described in The 
Voice of the Silence, Madame H. P. 
Blavatsky’s beautiful translation 
- from a work in the Mahayana Bud- 
dhist tradition, the Book of the 
Golden Precepts. There it is said:— 


Before thou censt approach the fore- 


most gate thou hast to learn to part 
thy body from zhy mind, to dissipate 
the shadow, and to live in the eternal. 
For this, thou hast to live and breathe 
in all, as all that thou perceivest 
breathes in thee to feel thyself abiding 
in all things, all things in SELF.... 

The more thou dost become at one 
with it, thy being melted in its BEING, 
the more thy Soul unites with that 
which Is, the {ore thou wilt become 
COMPASSION ABSOLUTE. 


Mr. Huxley recognized as not a 
good sign the anesthetic effect of 
mescalin not cnly on compassion but 
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also on the will to active goodness. 
One wonders, however, how many of 


his readers will at all correctly ap- 


preciate the implications of this 
limitation, which proves the experi- 
ence to have been a psychic rather 
than a spiritual one, capable at best 
of producing an “illegitimate twice- 
born,” so to say. Not all the ex- 
pressiveness and beauty of Mr. 
Huxley’s descriptions or the reason- 
ableness of his approach can com- 
pensate for the lack of exact knowl- 
edge on his part about the subjec- 
tive states of existence. 

Ages ago the Indian psychologists 
charted the immense field of ex- 
perience between the tangible world 
and the spiritual, the observations 
of trained Seers among their number 
having been checked and verified by 
the independent visions of others 
who had similarly extended the lim- 
its of their consciousness. Their 
findings were recorded only when 
so confirmed and have been par- 
tially reformulated by Madame 
Blavatsky in her restatement of the 
Wisdom-Religion under the name 
of Theosophy. 


They have described a world on 
which “the doors of perception” can 
be forced to open without any 
special purity of life or unselfish- 
ness of purpose. That world, which 
interpenetrates but extends beyond 
the dense physical, has been called 
for convenience of designation the 
astral region, its matter being less 
dense than the physical, tenuous, 
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electrical and magnetic. In it pre- 
eminently the psychic faculties and 
forces have full play. 


In an unsigned review in Madame 
Blavatsky’s Theosophist for April 
1882, the visions of the opium-eater 
and the frenzied drunkard were 
contrasted with true seership. The 
heightened consciousness induced 
by mescalin resembles the former 
at least in being artificially brought 
about, in so far violating nature. 
It is said in that review that the 
visions induced by opium and alco- 
hol “are produced by the same ab- 
normal disturbance that takes place 
in the brain of the Seer” but that 
—and this is significant—they “are 
ever exemplified by an entire ab- 
sense of moral sentiment. . .where- 
as seership, if well regulated, is 
productive of both a keener appre- 
ciation of beauty and morality, and 


~~of the-thinigs hidden from the sight 


of the profane and the sceptic.” 
‘All the three states,” it is added, 
“before yielding results, tend to 
paralyze, for the time being, the 
functions of the physical brain, 
during which period, those far 
keener perceptions of the so-called 
‘spiritual? mind, come into play.” 
What Mr. Huxley describes as ex- 
perienced by him under the influence 
of mescalin seems to have been a 
waking somnambulic experience, 
psycho-physiological or astro-phys- 
ical, in which the physical con- 
sciousness and senses were partially 
entranced, 
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The Hermetic philosophers called 
that plane of psychic experiences, 
which is the astral world, “the As- 
tral Light,” perhaps because when 
clairvoyants saw by means of it, 
the distant objects seemed to be 
illuminated. The term, however, falls 
far short of describing its many 
qualities and functions. Without 
this and the human astral body 
which is of its substance the phe- 
nomena not only of clairvoyance but 
also of clairaudience, telepathy, 
telekinesis and various other yogic 
phenomena, mesmerism and hypno- 
tism can never be correctly under- 
stood. 


The astral body of man, it is ex- 
plained, interpenetrates the physical, 
which it preceded in both anthropo- 
genetic and embryological develop- 
ment, has its own organs of sense 
which are the real ones, those in the 
physical body being but the mechan- 
ical outer instruments for making 
the connection between the inner 
organs and the outer world of phys- 
ical matter. For the average man 
at the present stage of human de- 
velopment, the astral organs of sense 
normally act in conjunction with 
the physical ones. Nevertheless it 
is possible, however undesirable at 
this stage, for the astral senses to 
act separately from their physical 
counterparts and for one to begin 
to duplicate one’s powers while still 
using the bodily organs on their 
own plane. The phenomena con- 
nected with super-physical aware- 
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mess cannot be understood without 
the concept of the inner man as a 
complete being able to act with or 
without co-ordination with the 
physical. 

One of the functions of the uni- 
versaily diffused and highly ethe- 
real Astral Light is to serve as the 
“tablet of the unseen universe.” Up- 
on it are recorded all images, mental 
es well as physical, and from it 
tnese are reflected back upon the 
eerta, 

While the Astral Light is only 
the dregs, so to say, or the lowest 
layer, next to our Earth, of the 
Akesa, the Universal Ideation, it is 
yet the radiation of the latter and 
the mediator between it and man’s 
thouzh: faculties. The glimpses 
caught in the Astral Light, however, 
will b= partial, their quality depend- 
ing in great part on the man’s 
thougkts. motives and development. 
Ang ehveys many other things will 
be as really present there as those 
he sees And the terrestrial ema- 
nations include black and disfigur- 
ed reflecticns of the earth’s memo- 
ries that bor the untrained inter- 
pose a dense fog between the 
physical world and the radiant field 
of the eternal truths. Add to this 
that to tbis astral region are con- 
signed by ancient tradition, besides 
non-self-coersdous elementals or 
nature forces, the disintegrating as- 
tral corpses o? departed souls and 
even conscious disembodied entities 
divorced from Spirit and powerful 
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for evil, and it will be evident how 
undesirable are practices which en- 
able one to force one’s way into 
dangers with which one is not pre- 
pared to cope. The sense of terror 
experienced by Mr. Huxley when 
for a brief period he trembled for 
his reason may not have been quite 
fancifully based. 


Mr. W. Q. Judge has written in 
an article entitled “Astral Intoxica- 
tion” :— 

The astral plane, which is the same 
as that of our psychic senses, is as full 
of strange sights and sounds as an un- 
trodden South American forest, and has 
to be well understood before the student 
can stay there long without danger. 
While we can overcome the dangers of 
a forest by the use of human inven- 
tions, whose entire object is the physi- 
cal destruction of the noxious things 
encountered there, we have no such 
aids when treading the astral labyrinth. 
We may be physically brave and say 
that no fear can enter into us, but no 
untrained or merely curious seeker is 
able to say just what effect will result 
to his outer senses from the attack or 
influence encountered by the psychical 
senses. 


Again he has written under the 
caption “Seership”:— 

The so-called Seer can “enjoy” as 
harmlessly and as uselessly as a boy 
who idly swims in the lagoon, where 
he gains no knowledge and may end 
his sport in death. Even so is the one 
who swims, cuts capers, in the astral 
light, and becomes lost in something 
strange which surpasses all his com- 
prehension. The difference between such 
a Seer and the ordinary sensualist 1s, 
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that the first indulges both his astral 
and physical senses to excess, while 
the latter his physical senses only. 
The substance of the astral region 
is plastic in its immediate response 
to thought, imagination and feeling, 
and thus the forms and perceptions 
on that plane are far more difficult 
to interpret truly than those of the 
physical world, while the nature of 
the energies of the former charges 
those perceptions with a character- 
istic intensity that may be cosmic 
but not spiritual. Some experiences 
there may seem beautiful, as others 
may seem fantastic, evil, horrible, 
but even the beauty is not that of 
the Spirit. There is only one door 
that leads to That—that of the 
strait and narrow way. But there 


NOT FABLES, 


During April 8th to 16th, 1953, the 
late Shri Mohendranath Dutt delivered 
a series of lectures (it is not stated 
where) and these have been published 
in book form as New Asta (Mohendra 
Publishing Committee, Calcutta.) Shri 
Dutt has dealt with important topics 
such as culture, civilization, reform, 
education, industry, etc. 


In the lectures “New Asia and her 
Civilization’ and “University and 
Training” Shri Dutt points out with 
examples that as a result of his travels 
he has noticed that nations forget their 
glorious pasts. Hence he wants Asian 
children to be taught past history and 
be given a comparative knowledge of 
different countries. He wants children 
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are many doors that lead to the psy- 
chic—religious visions, often induced 
by severe mortifications, certain 
yogic practices, drugs, alcohol, me- 
diumship, insanity, certain types of 
disease, acute nervous exhaustion, 
and so on. But there is “under 
‘every flower a serpent coiled ” 


The “doors of perception” will 
open naturally when one’s mental 
and moral development have made 
it safe for them to do so. 
Meanwhile against its always illu- 
sionary and often fearful sights and 
sounds the man without knowledge 
and perfect purity of heart has only 
one protection: the boundless char- 
ity of love. 


A STUDENT OF THEOSOPHY 


BUT SCIENCE 


to have an industrial, practical, scientific 
education. He continues that “stories 
. .. and fables” as well as “theology” 
should be eschewed. ‘Sport and health- 
giving exercise” should be replaced by 
“military training.” 

It is impossible to accept or advise 
such a policy. Why should children 
be deprived of imaginative ideals and 
healthy pursuits? What will they do 
with “chemistry and electricity” and 
“military training” if the best in their 
characters is not properly fostered and 
if they do not know of the high and 
finer things of life? How will they 
“emulate their glorious ancestors” with- 
out knowledge of them? 


ee 


BOW DOWN TO WOOD AND STONE 


| Miss Elizabeth Cross considers the human weakness for possessions 
and idslatry which evolves unhappiness and suffering. The Buddhistic in- 
junction to the practitioner of the higher life is: “The pupil must regain the 
child-siete he has lost ere the first sound can fall upon his ear;” Shankara 
also says: “As a child, free from hunger and bodily pain, rejoices in his play, 
so the sage delights, happy, free from “my ” and “I”’.”—Enp. ] 


When I was very young I remem- 
ber singing a smug hymn about the 
heather in his blindness, and this 
“went on to say that the heathen 
“bows down to wood and stone.” 
‘I usec to think it said ‘‘ wooden 
stone” and I presumed that this 
had some magic property and felt 
every sympathy with the heathen, 
being much interested in magic at 
the time.} Later on I realized what 
i: was al about; still later I noticed 
how very common this heathen 
aropensity was in most of my 
neighbours. 


Practically everyone I have known 
“bows down to wood and stone’’— 
or if not exactly wood then plastic 
end aluminium and Georgian silver 
end mink marmot. The greatest 
=;mpathy my mother received after 
my father’s death was on the 
eccasion when she moved out of the 
family Fouse into a very small 
bungalow. The neighbours, very 
normally, felt that she would miss 
har oil-paintings and tiger skin rug 
aad silk curtains vastly more than 
the pleasant man she had chosen to 
merry. “ Your lovely things!” they 
kept on mourning, and went eagerly 
to the auction sale to see how much 
the treastres would fetch. They 


were terribly shocked when Mother 
assured them that she didn’t care at 
all—it only meant less to dust, and 
that anyway we had kept the 
comfortable beds and three good 
chairs to sit on. They were even 
more shocked when she pointed out 
that no one can sit on more than 
one chair at a time. 


Since then I have noticed, more 
closely, how deeply attached people 
let themselves become to their 
possessions. Not only do they love 
and cling to the beautiful things, 
such as an embroidered cloth or a 
jade ornament — not only do they 
love things that may be valuable 
and so help them if they are in 
need—they just love any old thing 
that they happen to own. These 
things may not be hallowed by happy 
memories either—often quite the 
contrary; as in a woman |] know 
well who clings to a houseful of quite 
hideous, cheap furniture where she 
has been unhappy for years. She 
dislikes her husband intensely, she 
has a kindly daughter with whom she 
could go and live, but no, she will 
stay because the furniture is actually 
hers. She bought most of it, 
gradually, and if she left she would 
have to leave the furniture behind, 
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as there is no room for it in her 
daughter’s house. No arguments 
prevail, sh» won’t sell it, she just 
stays and worships it in animosity. 

Another woman slaves all day in 
a large, cold and uncomfortable 
house whith she and her husband 
cannot affocd to heat properly. They 
can’t mov:: to a smaller and more 
convenient house, more in keeping 
with their present income, because 
the furnitcre is too big to fit in any- 
where else Another acquaintance 
of mine hes been forced to live in a 
small hous but she has brought her 
precious furniture with her. It hits 
the ceiling it looks quite ridiculous, 
but somel>w it has been pushed in. 
There is n> room to live in comfort, 
not space enough for a mouse let 
alone a _ visitor—still, the large 
furniture does show you how she 
has come clown in the world. 


Quite cften we read of lives lost 
because seme poor soul has dashed 
back intoa burning building to save, 
not a chid or even a beloved pet 
animal, bit some article of furniture! 
During tue disastrous floods lives 
were lost Decause people didn’t leave 
in time, they didn’t want to lose 
their hoase-hold goods. At the 
moment >f writing there is an old 
lady still living in a house not far 
from here. with the sea pounding at 
her back door. One night the waves 
will come over and if she zs rescued 
it will b- at the risk of some one’s 
life. SFe just says “no,” to all 
offers of other homes—it is her 
house, ard her goods, and she means 
to stay vith them. 


BOW DOWN TO WOOD AND STONE 
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It would not be very difficult, I 
think, to help people to grow up 
without this exaggerated worship of 
possessions. The children I teach 
have their own small toys and 
treasures, and they often value the 
things they have made. But just as 
often they join together in making 
some communal toy, such as a 
puppet theatre or a Greengrocer’s 
shop, so that they can all play and 
enjoy it together. Often when they 
learn to make something they will 
make several of the articles and give 
them away to their friends or little 
sisters and brothers. They also 
have a very large number of school 
toys and games, many interesting 
kinds of apparatus tor learning 
reading and numbers. All these 
things have to be shared, and they 
do share them sensibly and kindly, 
taking turns and passing things on 
to one another. They learn, also, 
that they outgrow things. Sooner 
or later some games or counting 
apparatus are too easy for them 
so they take them to the next 
younger class and in their turn get 
things from some older children. 
In this way they see that material 
objects are to be used and enjoyed, 
to be looked at, if they are beauti- 
ful (we have a constantly changing 
selection of all sorts of pictures on 
our walls) and then to be given 
away or exchanged with others, 
We try io avoid any encouragement 
of possessiveness or of competition. 
No one is encouraged to collect 
many things and very few of the 
children seem to want to do this. 
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Often they will come, in Autumn, 
with chestnuts or acorns, to plant 
ar to use in our toy shops for weigh- 
cng, and they may say “Look, I- 
nave 25, that’s more than Mary.” 
3ut as no adult praises this beyond 
saying, “How kind, we shall be 
pleased to use them” there is no 
feeing that there is someching 
valuable in merely possessing. So 
in al’ school activity there is praise 
for doing and for helping, but no 


It may well be that the tn 
answer to the problem of the wo. 
ship of material things is simply tk 
need for creative activity. Perhay 
you have heard the tale of an ol 
man who was a famous builder 
farm wagons. When he came t 
make his will his lawyer was su 
prised to find how little money E 
had to leave. “ Why Jim,” he saic 
“You don’t appear to have mad 
much money in all your long life 


emphasis is put on marks oz on 


excelling others. The aim for everv- 
one is to have “Good” written by 
the side of their name for some acti- 
v.ty, and the class values itself as a 
whole. 


time.” “No,” said the old mar 
“that I never did. But I tell yo 
what, I made a powerful lot of fin 
wagons!” 

ELIZABETH CROSS 


EAST AND WEST 


Humanism and Education in Rast 
ard West, recently published in 
Jaesco’s “Unity and Diversity of Zul- 
tures’ Series, reports the International 
Rourd Table Discussion on “The Con- 
cet of Man and the Philosophy oi 
Educazion in East and West.” It 
summiarizes the discussions at hat 
Round Table, organized by Unesco and 
ted in New Delhi from December 13th 
tə 20th, 1951, and presents the general 
conclusions and recommendations, the 
assays written by the participants and 
tae addresses of Maulana Abul Kaam 
Azad, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru. The written obser- 
atiors transmitted through the re- 
spective National Commissions were 
male available to the Delegates and 
maĘy cf their points were covered, but 
they are not included in the volume. 


There was broad agreement on the 
difference between East and West æ- 
mg over-emphasized in popular thought. 
Wars are not traceable to differences 
cf civilization such as those between 
List erd West, but to uncivilized and 


fanatical minorities within a singl 
civilization. 

Two of the significant recommenda 
tions were for the closer association o 
the teaching of science at all stages witl 
that of philosophy and for the produc 
tion of books for schools and univer 
sities in East and West giving an ac 
count of the teaching of the “Prophets’ 
and leaders of religious and philoso 
phical thought. 

Maulana Azad stressed in his addres: 
man’s intrinsic spirituality, whethe 
expressed in Vedanta or Sufism; Prof 
G. P. Malalasekara of Ceylon affirmec 
the limitless potentialities of man, the 
seeds of perfection being in each anc 
none being beyond redemption; anc 
M. André Rousseax pleaded for 
united effort by the leaders of thought 
to reach together the spiritual base: 
where the common truths merge. Dr 
S. Radhakrishnan stressed charity a: 
the quality men needed most, con- 
cluding on the note of assurance that 
“the spirit of man will prevail, the 
spirit capable of understanding, en- 
durance and compassion.” 


THE WORLD’S NEED FOR A TRUE 
SCIENCE OF MAN 


[ Mr. Charles J. Seymour 1s the author of The White Light and other books 
on psychica. research and on economics and commercial law. He believes 
that “ conditions are now such as to prepare the way for a spiritual revival,” 
and explains here that in spite of the recent advances made in psychology and 
allied branches of modern science the West needs “a true Science of Man.” 
The spiritual leaders of mankind have always proclaimed this need and have 
given the basic principles underlying such a Science.—ED.] 


For years I have been a worker 
in the field of psychical research 
and an incerested observer of the 
activities and findings of the practi- 
tioners in psychology, viz., members 
of the various schools of psycho- 
analysis, psychiatrists and psycho- 


„therapists. 


It has seemed to me that the in- 
vestigators in psychism and the 
practitioners in psychology have a 
good deal to offer one another, and 
that consequently there should be 
a closer baison between them. I 
have urged and on occasion sought 
such closer contact, so have psychi- 
cal researchers better known than 
myself; but the psychologists seem, 
by and large, to look rather a- 
skance at Dur advances. The reason 
is fairly evident. Western psychol- 
ogy, being largely an outcrop from 
natural science, is viewed more or 
less as a special branch of physiol- 
ogy; while the psychical researcher 
is liable to take flight from the more 
or less recsonably calculable datum 
line of pLysical-organism function- 
ing and begin to talk disconcertingly 
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about the possible operation of 
forces extraneous to the organism, 
e.g., about the action of discarnate 
entities, or “spirits.” 

But to whatever conclusions he 
may have come as to whether there 
are discarnate spirits or not and 
whether, if there are, they can and 
do on occasion manifest through 
the incarnate, the experienced psy- 
chical researcher has come up 
against many facets of the “medi- 
um’s” or the “sensitive’s” apparent- 
ly indubitable “own psychology,” 
which, I feel, it would well repay 
the psychologist to discuss with 
him. Through the close attention 
he has been required to give to 
those facets, the psychical research- 
er will, I think, have reached 
some recesses and depths in human 
psychology which are not touched 
by the psychologist who has con- 
fined himself to “normal” subjects. 
Lacking this interchange, psycholo- 
gists in the main, tend to regard 
“the psychic sense” as merely a term 
for a hyperzesthetic condition refer- 
able to some latent neurosis or psy- 
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chosis. 

Because of this, psycholozy, I 
feel, will never light upon a really 
satisfying technique in the treat- 
ment of nervous and menta dis- 
orders. Again and again it will find 
feetures in a given case that elude 
all its probing. And, conversely. I 
would freely recognize that the psy- 
chical researcher who is out of touch 
with the psychologist’s findings is 
also at a disadvantage in his own 
field, in evaluating many of the sen- 
sitive’s registrations and manitesta- 
tions. Certainly for practical pur- 
poses the two fields can be kept 
separate. The actual dividing line 
wil. one day be defined and plotted; 
but the line winds so obscure_y in 
ana out through the conscious and 
the subconscious mind that the 
determined specialist who sees no 
need for a synthesis is sure to start 
pegzing out claims in his neighbour’s 
territory while lacking the proper 
tools for turning its soil and with- 
out being aware that he has stepped 
over any boundary. It seems prob- 
able that many problems which vex 
both sciences would prove less stub- 
born if their mutually complemen- 
tary character were realized. 

Is there any common- grcund 
where the two sets of practitioners 
could meet and gain perhaps more 
insight into the nature of the otker’s 
-errain? J will try to answer zhat 
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question: 

Both classes of workers are, (pro- 
fessionally, at least}! more numerous 
and active in the West than in the 
East. And the West has made little 
progress toward discovering the true 
nature of man. Its failure in that 
respect results from a phase of 
blindness (I speak, of course, as a 
Westerner myself), induced by the 
dazzling achievements of physical 
science. Our triumphs over the 
forces of nature have been so many 
and so remarkable that we have been 
prepared to worship, almost, at the 
shrine of Science. For generations 
our environment has presented us 
with almost no argument on why 
we should not. The phenomenon is 
less one of mass thinking than of 
being in a “given” mass mentality; 
from the outset we have moved 
along the groove of the scientific 
method, scarcely asking whether 
any other line has an attainable 
terminus. ‘True, there is religion. 
But for far too many in our present 
Western . civilization religion has 
been either something which affects 
or should affect one’s conduct; or 
something to be considered within 
the framework of science; or some- 
thing which those “given” mental 
processes assure one is a survival 
from “the twilight days of credulity 
and superstition.” Many a Western- 
er is unaware that any claim is made 


1 By this I mean that some one who does not call himself a “ psychologist” may, 
nevertheless, be actually a better psychologst than a professing and practising psychologist , 
and guch persons, with natural insight <1e, I am persuaded, often to be found in the East. 
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that religion can help with the 
understanding of man. For him 
religion applies to the transcenden- 
tal: it has to do with God. 


If the impact of physical science 
has had tke effect described, evi- 
dently the psychical researchers 
and the psychologists will have to 
withdraw from it to seek a “com- 
mon grounc.”’ Unquestionably some 
progress in comprehending the con- 
stitution O° man is a prerequisite 
for that and Western science fails 
to give that comprehension. Alexis 
Carrel wrcte a book to prove this 
failure. He showed how each spe- 
cialized branch of science makes its 
subtractior from man, the totality. 
This isolating of particular aspects 
is essential for practical purposes 
but conceals from the scientists their 
having made a subtraction, and each 
group (in practice, at least) re- 
gards its segregated part as the 
whole. This piecemeal method, 
avers Carvel, is the prime cause of 
civilizatior’s confusion. Man is seen 
to be sick of a mortal malady; each 
group compounds a different rem- 
edy and the medicine so far seems 
to have made him worse! On sev- 
eral counts, Carrel’s is a great book. 
But it provides no real pointer as 
to the dirsction in which we should 
look for & picture of the entire hu- 
man beirg. An author who feli 
that his snquiry had brought him 
the knowledge of what man is would 
not have called his work: Man, the 
Unknown. The bits from each 
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science that he puts together may 
present us with komo incipiens but 
certainly not with komo sapiens. 
The resultant man “goes,” but only 
as a piece of mechanism. The mar- 
vels of consciousness, the complex- 
ity of man’s psyche, are not fully 
explored, much less “explained” by 
any of the sciences, including psy- 
chology, or by all put together. The 
complete living man has eluded all 
the search-parties. 


It seems plain, therefore, that to 
initiate a true Science of Man some 
new elements must be imported into 
this closed circle of the sciences. 
In recent years I have become con- 
vinced that the Vedanta philosophy 
contains the needed elements; and 
that they offer the psychologist in- 
ducement to deepen his investigation 
until he establishes contact with the 
metaphysical; and offer the psychi- 
cal researcher opportunity to en- 
large his concept of man so that he 
will be better able to evaluate psy- 
chic phenomena. The Vedanta leaves 
no aspects of man’s nature, needs 
or activities out of account. The 
most important and widely influ- 
ential of the Indian philosophies, 
it is a religion also; and although 
the outcome of a “free and bold 
attempt to find out the truth with- 
out any thought of a system,” thi3 
body of teachings discloses aware- 
ness of the value of the scientific 
method, and achieves “an amazing 
accuracy,” especially in psychology, 
as Jung has pointed out, 
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Associated with the teachings, 
however, are certain doctrines gen- 
erally found difficult of acceptance 
in the West. One is the conception 
of the Self, and another thet of 
Maya. Here is a typical Western 
comment from a London paper’s 
review of a well-known book.? :— 

The Hindu concentration on self- 
development for the sole purpose of 
release from self is alien to the Western, 
and to the highly-constructive Jewish, 
minds for ‘both of which thought is 
sterile if not expressing itself in hunan- 
ły useful action. 

To this, I think, the Vedantin 
would reply that what constitutes 
“humanly useful action” is one of 
the vital issues of the Vedanta. 
The West for years has been larzely 
consecrated to action. If, however, 
the acts performed only improve 
material conditions and such im- 
provement does not really promote 
man's happiness, real security and 
true knowledge—then to refrain 
from such action may be true “ac- 
tion.’ Action breeds action; and if 
the first steps are faulty those which 
iollow irom them cannot be sound. 
Much of the olden-time “inaction” 
of the East has been of this nature: 
an abstention—-not negatively, >ut 
with a constructive purpose—from 
activities in apparent disregard of 
ultimate and true values, if not 
motivated by false ones. Further 


the “self” from which release is 
* The Wisdom of China and India. 
ork. 1942) 


Edited by Lin YUTANG 


sought is that self of imperfect 
knowledge that accepts a mistaken 
view of what constitutes ‘useful 
action.” 


The West has been primarily con- 
cerned with man as he manifests 
through his body, his mind and 
his emotions, a provisional being, 
not the whole or real man. The 
East teaches of a transcendental 
Self, to be known by intuition or 
direct apprehension: it alone is capa- 
ble of knowing the real and, there- 
fore, of acting “usefully.” Analyze 
this “TI,” urges the East; try to find 
out its real nature and to gain a 
“true inwardness.” Shankara, the 
principal Vedantin scholiast, assures 
us that there is nothing higher than 
that fully integrated Self which can- 
not be denied, being “the essential 
nature of him who denies it.” Know 
thyself, says the Vedanta; that Self, 
it adds, is the universal Self, thine 
own true self. 


With regard to Maya, a popular 
assumption in the West is that the 
Hindu philosopher declares that the - 
world of nature and of the senses 
is “all illusion,” a vain shadow- 
show; consequently, that he con- 
cedes no reality to life, despises the 
vital emotions and satisfactions, and 
can offer no inspiring motives for 
effort. I have found little in Hindu 
thought to support such a view. The 
world, declares Kirtikar is “ not an 
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regain our lost hold on the primal 
verities, point the way to mastery 
of the sciences that will advance 
man’s true welfare and deter men 
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from becoming (as now there is a 

grave risk that they may become) 

agents of global destruction. 
CHARLES J. SEYMOUR 


MOTHERS AND TEACHERS 


A Seminar on parent-child relation- 
ships was held on May 13th at the 
Indian Institute of Culture, Basavan- 
gudi, Bangalore, under the Chairman- 
ship of Miss M. E. Robinson and with 
the participation of the 15 mothers 
who, since December 1953, had been 
attending a weekly parent-child study 
meeting at her Home School under the 
guidance of Mrs. V. Kennedy, who also 
spoke at the Institute meeting. 


In her thoughtful contribution to the 
Seminar Shrimati Lalita Subbaratnam 
said that the course had thrown light 
on how alike children were, in spite of 
their individual characteristics and re- 
actions, and how alike the parents also 
were in their hopes and fears. 


Especially it had opened her eyes io 
the value of the old Indian rhymes 
and lullabies, the wonderful stories of 
great men and women and Gods and 
of the endearing pranks of the child 
Krishna; the numerous festivals with 
various sweets and fruits; the simp! 
games played with hands and fing 
and cowrie shells; and the simple 
edies which did not  frighte 
children. These had fallen į 
favour, having come to be 
superstition or meaningles 
Meanwhile incapacity to 
dren had grown with igno; 
ence and lack of unders 
wants and how to divert 


up to us now to brush away the dust 
and find the true metal.” 


Blind imitation of Westerners, she 
recognized, would be a foolish mistake. 
“We can imbibe from them what is 
best suited to our conditions and ways 
of life and so shape our lives as to keep 
up our inherent culture and create au 
environment and an atmosphere both 
in the house and outside which will be 
most conducive to the happy, healthy 
growth of a child, not only physically, 
but mentally, morally and spiritually 
too.” 


The best that parents could do, she 
said, was to teach them intellectual 
knowledge or head learning; they could 
not teach soul wi ; 
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ilcsory nothing. ..it is a phenom- 
engl something haviag for its sub- 
cetratum the Eternal Absolute.” The 
teaching is that the orld is a com- 
pleze reality for all practical pur- 
cosas, but in the spiritual and tran- 
scendental sense it is all spirit and 
rot what it appears to be. Empirical 
tzuth is not deceptive, but only rel- 
ative. The doctrine o? Maya refuses 
recegnition to Nature only as an 
ecernal, independent reality. Urqu- 
hart thus summarizes the position 
hə believes Shankara aimed at: 
“What is actual is certainly not 
icdependent existence. Yet it has 
existence and is unreal only if we 
ruistakenly ascribe independence to 

eg 
Vedanta does not advocate a 
v-orld-negating attitud2. Philosophy 
is not to be separatec from life. It 
emphasizes that truth must not be 
souigat through speculétions or intel- 
pai Rates eerough practi- 
ars are 
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is characterized by natural inability 
to comprehend life,” the East has 
sought knowledge spiritually and 
intuitively. The intellect, however, 
is not contemned. Thought has still 
to be used to overcome the limita- 
tions set up by its own movement. 
As we learn to go beyond the mind 
we begin to learn how to replace 
merely factual knowledge by wisdom 
which rests upon a sensing of rela- 
tions beneath the surface of things. 


The Indian philosopher does not 
neglect pure reasoning in his attempt 
to arrive at the truth, but believes the 
intellect can take him only a certain 
distance, and that in order to go fur- 
ther, other faculties must be devel- 
oped.§ 

Through intuition, the intellect is 
sublimated, not destroyed. As 
Shankara puts it: “The intellect does 
not come to a point at which it has 
to give away all that it has gained 
and proceed nakedly on another 
path.” 


It would seem that intuition, of 
the order which the long line of 
students and exponents of the Upa- 
shads have sought ta develop, is 
sol as effective and scientific as 
ationalizing faculty, therefore 
practical in its character; 
it is this tool which is 
e West for the fashion- 
Science of Man. We 
e which will help us 
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illusory nothing...it is a pherom- 
enal something having for its sub- 
stratum the Eternal Absolute.” The 
teaching is that the world is a com- 
plete reality for all practical pur- 
poses, but in the spiritual and tran- 
scendental sense it is all spirit and 
not what it appears to be. Empirical 
truth is not deceptive, but only rel- 
ative. The doctrine of Maya refuses 
recognition to Nature only as an 
2ternal, independent reality. Urqu- 
aart thus summarizes the position 
ne believes Shankara aimed at: 
“What is actual is certainly not 
independent existence. Yet it has 
existence and is unreal only if we 
mistakenly ascribe independence to 
bral 

Vedanta does not advocate a 
world-negating attitude. Philosopay 
is not to be separated from life. It 
emphasizes that truth must not 3e 
sought through speculations or intel- 

ier as eerough practi- 
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is characterized by natural inability 
to comprehend life,” the East has 
sought knowledge spiritually and 
intuitively. The intellect, however, 
is no: contemned. Thought has still 
to be used to overcome the limita- 
tions set up by its own movement. 
As we learn to go beyond the mind 
we begin to learn how to replace 
merely factual knowledge by wisdom 
which rests upon a sensing of rela- 
tions beneath the surface of things. 


The Indian philosopher does not 
neglect pure reasoning in his attempt 
to arrive at the truth, but believes the 
intellect can take him only a certain 
distance, and that in order to go fur- 
ther, other faculties must be devel- 
oped. 

Through intuition, the intellect is 
sublimated, not destroyed. As 
Shankara puts it: “The intellect does 
not come to a point at which it has 
to give away all that it has gained 
and proceed nakedly on another 
path.” 


It would seem that intuition, of 
the order which the long line of 
students and exponents of the Upa- 
ishads have sought to develop, is 
ol as effective and scientific as 
tionalizing faculty, therefore 
ractical in its character; 
it is this tool which is 
e West for the fashion- 
Science of Man. We 
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NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


KNO VING THE MIND AND SEEING THE REALITY* 


Those who have found in The Tibetan 
Book o, the Dead, Tibetan Yoga and 
Secret Doctrines, and Tibets Great 
Yogi M-larepa, inspiring glimpses of 
that W-xiom whereof another tradition 
says thz{ its price is above rubies, will 
certainl~ welcome the addition of a 
fourth volume to Dr. Evans-Wentz2’s 
Tibetan Series. Even more richly 
varied © content than its predecessors, 
The Ticetan Book of the Great Libera- 
tion con prises five main sections: “Psy- 
chological Commentary” by C. G. Jung; 
“Genera Introduction” by the editor; 
“An Eptome of the Life and Teach- 
ings of Tibets Great Guru Padma- 
sambhava;” an English rendering of 
“The [ Yoga of} Knowing the Mind, 
the Seerg of Reality, called Self-Lib- 
eration’ and an English rendering of 
“The Last Testamentary Teachings of 
the Gu» Phadampa Sangay.” Con- 
fronted >y the necessity of tackling 
such a rass of material, much of which 
must apear not only unfamiliar but 
bafflingl> strange to the modern mental- 
ity, mcs: readers will no doubt feel 
inclined <o follow the method adopted 
by the reviewer and start with the 
‘‘Generé. Introduction.” 


This, -ike the introductions to pre- 
vious ve bumes in the series, is divided 
into a aimber of sections which lead 
the reacer step by step into the very 
heart of the teachings set forth in the 
book. Not unnaturally, the longest 
and, in the opinion of the editor him- 


self, the most important section is that 
on “Good and Evil,” for the life of 
Padma-Sambhava, as tradition repre- 
sents it to have been, is replete with 
incidents which challenge in the most 
violent way the ethical codes and con- 
ventions which nowadavs obtain, or to 
which lip service is paid, in most parts 
of the world. Concerning Tantric 
Buddhism, with which the next section 
deals, Dr. Evans-Wentz wisely remarks 
that it is “as yet too little investigated 
to make possible, at this time, incon- 
trovertible or exhaustive statements 
concerning its origin, which, however, 
seems to have been exceedingly com- 
plex.” He therefore devotes most of 
the section to a description of Tan- 
tricism which, though of use to the 
general reader, adds nothing to the 
knowledge of a student of Buddhism. 


We are told that the original text 
from which the Epitome of Padma- 
Sambhava’s Biography has been made 
comprises 794 large pages. ‘The Epit- 
ome itself comprises less than one 
hundred pages, including annotations; 
but the marvels and miracles contained 
even in this short abridgment would 
be enough to set up in business several 
dozen ordinary wonder-workers. As a 
friend of the reviewer’s wrote in a 
recent letter: “From the various books 
which are ascribed to Padma-Sambhava 
I get a vastly different impression of 
him, namely, of a very sane and pro- 
found thinker, a great saint, and a 


* TE Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation or the Method of Realizing Nirvana Through 
Knowwngdie Mind, Preceded by an Epitome of Padma-Sambhava’s Biography and followed 


oy Guru DPhadampa Sangay’s Teachings. 


According to English Renderings by Sardar 


Bahadur = W. Laden La, c B.£ , F.R G.S. and by the Lamas Karma Sumdhon Paul, Lobzang 


Mingyur Dorje, and Kaz: Dawa-Samdup 
wW. Y 
C G Jiss. 
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porerful personality, who impressed 
the people around him so deeply thet 
In cheir urge to convey his greatness 
t>- Dosterity, they had to take resort 
to che superhuman and to the mirac- 
tlows.”’ While the present Epitome 
is cf very great anthropological inter- 
est, one cannot help regretting that :t 
vas not possible for the first compze- 
hensive account in English of the greet 
Guru’s career to have presented him 
in a more balanced and, we think, in 
a truer way as a thinker and sairt 
ratEer than as a “Culture Hero” aad 
trammaturgist. Though the text trans- 
lated in the next section does enable 
1w =O Zain a more complete picture cf 
igs personality, those who have been 
fascinated by the spiritual authenticity 
of -he Life of Milarepa will, we are 
airaid, 2e deeply disappointed by the 
Epicome of Padma-Sambhava’s Bicg- 
Taphy. 


Even in its English dress ‘‘The [Yoga 
of] Knowing the Mind, the Seeing of 
Feality, called Self-Liberation” is be- 
yond all praise, and the only comment 
we shall offer is that it is another re 
minder to the Western world of ths 
untold hidden riches of Tibetan Bud 
dhist literature. Dr. Jung’s “Psycholcg- 
ical Ccmmentary” on this text is 
furtner evidence of the extraordinary 
breedth of mind of this great psycholo- 
gst and of his sympathetic insight into 
the spiritual life of the East. Here, 
bowever, is no hasty assimilation of 
radrally divergent points of view, 29 
superficial smoothing over of genuin= 
difficulties, and though one may ques 
tion wheather the Buddhist attitude is 
in reality so onesidedly introverted as 
Cr. Jung seems to think, few will d:s 
azree with him when he says:— 

If wa snatch these things [spiritcal 
methods] directly from the East, we hav=2 
merely indulged our Western acquisitiveness, 
ccnimrming yet again that “everything good 
i3. ovtside,” whence it has to be fetched and 
pamsed into our barren souls It seems td 
me chat we have really learned somethmz 
fort the East when we understand that the 
peycne contains riches enough without having 
zc ke primed from outside, and when we 
feel capable of evolving out of ourselves 


with or without divine grace. 


Much more controversial is his iden- 
tification of the One Mind of the text 
with the Unconscious of modern psy- 
chology. The crux of the difficulty 
seems to be whether consciousness can 
exist without an ego. Dr. Jung thinks 
not. According to him, mental states 
“lose their consciousness to exactly the 
same degree that they transcend ‘con- 
sciousness.” The Wisdom of the East 
thinks otherwise: the One Mind is“ 
consciousness devoid of ego. Perhaps 
the difficulty to some extent resolves 
itself into one of terminology. What 
do we mean, for instance, by conscious- 
ness? At any rate, that the illustrious „. 
psychologist is not without misgivings 
about the position he has adopted is ` 
indicated by the fact that, towards tke 
end of his Commentary, he remarks: — 

It is a curious paradox that the approach 
to a region which seems to us the way into | 
utter darkness should yield the light of illu- 
mination as its fruit. 

On the whole the Psychological Com- 
mentary is a brilliant suggestive and 
spiritually stimulating piece of work 
which should go a long way towards 
creating in the West an understanding 
of the mental and spiritual attitudes 
of the East. 


The concluding section of the book 
consists of “The Last Testamentary 
Teachings of the Guru Phadampa San- 
gay” to the people of Tingri in Tibet. 
Couched in simple language and 
aphoristic style, these teachings are of 
great practical help to all followers of 
the Path. 


Though the editor’s elaborate annota- 
tions are often extremely valuable, one 
cannot help feeling that some of his 
assimilations of Buddhist and Hindu 
teachings are superficial. His identi- 
fication of the Atman, which Ramana 
Maharshi proposes as the subject of 
spiritual investigation, with the One. 
Mind would certainly not be acceptable 
to the Gurus of Tibet, either past or . 
present, or, for the matter of that, to 
the spiritual masters of any Buddhist 
land. 
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Producel in the same sumptuous 
manner as its predecessors, The Tibetan 
Book of the Great Liberation is an 
accession >f outstanding value to that 
small colection of translated texts 
wherefrom the peoples of the West are 
beginning to learn something of that 
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spiritual wisdom of which tradition has 
always represented the East as being 
the custodian. The gratitude of all 
students of Buddhism is due to those 
who have helped to make possible this 
exceptionally important publication. 
BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD * 


This sumptuous volume is a sym- 
posium compiled in henour of the first 
Birth Certenary of Shri Sarada Devi 
known to her devotees as the “Holy 
Mother,” the consort of Shri Rama- 
krishna, who became a true disciple 
o: her husband and who is described 
as having attained to such a degree of 
spiritual realization that after the pass- 
ing away of Shri Ramakrishna, ‘‘she 


‘ became tLe unseen guiding force be- 


hind the Ramakrishna movement and 
for nearly 34 years ministered to the 
spiritual reeds of thousands of sincere 
seekers after God.” This book deals 
with :— 

Inden womanhood, its position mn Indian 
hfe and sodety through the ages, as well as 
the biographical sketches and contnbutions 
of great Imdian women who made their 
marks in afferent spheres of activities and 
different periods of Indian history 


It close. with a study of the life and 
work of shri Sarada Devi, to whose 
memory it was compiled; in the words 
of Dr. Radhakrishnan, who has fur- 
nished an Introduction, it “is a worthy 
memorial.? 


It is impossible in the course of a 
brief review to do justice to the con- 
tents of a work so packed with informa- 
tion. The 24 chapters of the book fall 
into two parts, Part I providing a 
general survey of the ideal and position 
of women in domestic and social life 
in ancient and modern times, the edu- 
cation of women in ancient India and 
the evolucion of Mother Worship in 
India. The remaining 19 chapters. 


* Gea Women of India, 
(Advaita zshrama, Almora 


pd 


551 pp 


comprising Part II, fall into five sec- 
tions dealing with women in Sanskrit 
literature; Buddhism and Jainism; the 
classical period (400 B.c. to 1200 A.D.), 
the medieval (1201 to 1800 a.D.) and 
the modern periods, respectively. The 
inclusion of names derived from liter- 
ary and even legendary sources has 
been justified on the verv valid ground 
that while little is known of the actual 
lives of the great women of India (as 
indeed of the great men also), the 
former 

have inspired the thoughts and ideals of our 
women and shaped their lives for untold 
centuries, and may be said to have been 


moie real, mote living, and more vital than 
any actual women could be. 


In the very first article, however, 
Professor Majumdar recognizes that 
this is a phase which is fast passing 
away, giving place to modern ideals 
and aspirations. This position is also 
endorsed by Professor Altekar in the 
next paper, dealing with social life. 
He is not quite happy about the past 
and concludes by saying:— 

It may be confidently hoped that her 
fwoman’s ] position both in the famuly and 
social life will soon become fairly satisfactory 


It is significant to note that a wo- 
man contributor, Mrs. Roma Chau- 
dhuri, writing on “Women’s Education 
in Ancient India” draws a brighter 
picture’ — 

Thus the zenith of education and learn- 
ing, 1eached by India at the very dawn of 


human civilization—which, however, by no 
means marks the dawn of hei cultuie, cut 


— 


Edited by Swaur MADHAVANANDA and R. C. MAJUMDAR 
1953. Rs 20/-} 


rather the meridian—has been maintaired, 
in some form or other, all through the ages. 
... The heart of India has always accepted 
th:s, [high estimaticn of the réle of woman] 
watever may be her outer, easily misrefre- 
serted, occasional dealings. 


Three other interesting articles have 


bean contributed by women: Mrs. Lila’ 


“Majumdar on “The Position of Women 
in Modern India”; Miss Suniti Bala 
Gupta on “Women Characters in the 
Stories of the Mahabharata”; and Mrs. 
Kemalabai Deshpande on “Great Hindu 
Women in Maharashtra.” It is a pity 
that out of a totel of 28 contributors 
on this subject, only four should be 
women. But perhaps it is evidence 
for Professor Altexar’s view expressed 
at the close of his paper: “It is hearten- 
ing to note that men in modern Hindu 
sodiety are even more determined than 
women to bring about this change” in 
the status of women. Although the 
300k as a whole is more concerned with 
Hiadu, Buddhist and Jain ideals and 
>etsoneges, there s a chapter on tie 
great Muslim women of India also, 
"rom the pen of Prof. Mohammad 
Vehid Mirza. 


Even a cursory glance at the con- 
-ents discloses a certain inadequacy 3f 
Derspective, which, however, was per- 
Naps inevitable owing to the paucizy 
of factual material. The title “Great 
Women of India” would naturally lead 
ene to expect that the background bf 
-he book would te mainly historical. 


Berkeley. By G. J. Warnock. (A 
Pelican Book, Peaguin Books, Ltd., 
London. 252 pp. 1953. 2s.) 


tr. Warnock’s monograph on George 
Berkeley (1685-1753), Bishop of 
Cloyne, is a welcome contribution to 
fhe existing literature on the much- 
edmired and much-abused British phi- 
loscpher. It provices a neat and pene- 
trating account of the philosophy of 
Berkeley, with due emphasis on ics 
epistemological fourdations. The author 
Lrings out with clarity and unbiassed 
interest the fuller implications of tke 
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But that is not the case. As again 
156 pages devoted to characters draw 
from literature and legend, barely 1( 
cover a period of over two millenniun 
extending from 400 B.C. to 1800 A. 
The 19th century gets only 19 pag 
and the seven names included are aj 
parently selected at random: Ran 
Gauri Parvati Bai of Travancore, Lal 
shmi Bai of Jhansi and the late Rege! 
of Mysore; Miss Toru Dutt, Pandi 
Ramabai, Swarnakumari Devi ar 
Sarojini Naidu. The remaining 1: 
pages deal with the “Holy Mother” ar 
some women disciples of Shri Ram: 
krishna. It would thus appear th: 
the treatment of the historical aspe 
is unequal and scrappy. 


Reference must also be made to tł 
somewhat apologetic attitude taken t 
contributors to the “General Survey 
(Part I). They seem uneasily col 
scious that the old ideals of Hind 
womanhood, centring round pativraty 
are doomed and that the future w.: 
inevitably bring about an orientatic 
of women altogether different from thi 
of the “great women of India” fro 
Sita to Saradaé Devi, to whose life an 
ideals the volume is dedicated. Aft 
allowing for all this, the fact remau 
that this compilation makes interestir 
reading and will be useful as a wor 
of reference. The numerous illustr: 
tions and a comprehensive index adc 
to its value. 


K. Guru Dut 


epistemological issues introduced t 
Berkeley, though as he rightly poin 
out, the “persistent tendency to oppo: 
strange metaphysical claims with r 
less metaphysical counter-assertior 
prevailed at the cost of “his fidelit 
to Common Sense.” Thus, right fro: 
ihe theory of vision, the author pr 
ceeds critically through each salie 
step to Berkeley’s scheme of “spirit: 
and “ideas.” The chapters on languag 
and “Science and Mathematics,” aj 
propriately placed within the surve 
have added to the worth of the a 
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count. The reference to Berkeley’s 
original works and to the events of his 
life have made the volume all the more 
authentic and interesting. 


In attenpting to connect Berkeley 
with contemporary thought,—phenom- 
enalism, in particular, has been 
brought under consideration (the ex- 


The Ozening of the Eyes. By OLAF 
STAPLEDOY. Edited by AcNrs Z. STA- 
PLEDON. With a Preface by E. V. RIEU. 
(Methuer and Co, Ltd., London. 
97 pp. 1954. 7s. 6d.) 


In this century of science, the phi- 
lesopher devoted to the search for 
truth, urless it be confined to some 
narrow technical field, seldom gets his 
due Olaf Stapledon was one such, 
who all his life preferred the inner and 
wider vison to the outer and narrower. 


His po.thumous volume The Opening 
of the Eves seems to us to justify his 
approach ‘Though brief and unfinish- 
ed, it is deeper and far more complete 
than the encyclopedias of the soul 
issued from time to time in expensive 
editions >y various optimistic religions. 
Stapledor’s book bears the stamp of 
integrity and is free from the wish to 
convert. 


He faces all the problems of a man 
who, having experienced moments of 
illuminat.on, is lost when the things 
of the world again pass over him like 
a sea. How to reconcile the eternal 
with the temporal, the light with the 
dark? `n a series of short chapters, 
some of the more poetical bearing a 
fleeting semblance in style to Tagore’s 
Gitanjali, he deals with this situation 
in a personal record which reads like 
@ spiritual log-book. It is a remark- 
able and intimate revelation, moving 
to those who share it, and, one hopes, 
provocat._ve of thought in those who 
do not. 
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act brand of phenomenalism would 
better have been mentioned), and some 
other schools might have been rele- 
vantly referred to, by way of com- 
parison and contrast. The work, with 
its marked originality, will no doubt 
bring a closer and clearer understanding 
of Berkeley to the modern mind. 


DEVABRATA SINHA 


Stapledon was never a man whose 
heart was quickened by the teachings 
of the Christian Church. His com- 
ments on this, however, are humble and 
scrupulously fair The way of renun- 
ciation, which is supposed to be the 
traditional way of the East, while tempt- 
ing to him, he also considers false. 
He finds out that “If you forswear the 
flesh, you will be poisoned by the fes- 
tering hungers of the flesh.” The pit 
into which he has fallen is what he 
describes as the “vulgar itch for spiri- 
tual superiority.” 


Rejecting both human evolution and 
revolution as solutions to “the cosmical 
terror,’ he sees in the end that the 
only way to live is to become more 
capable of right response to the world. 
Think charitably of others, since they 
too are the slaves of their impulses. If 
maltreated by others, do not nurse 
grievances, or desire vengeance. Above 
all, do not imagine yourself spiritually 
superior, for if there are snares in 
worldliness, there are subtler snares in 
other-worldliness. 


Stapledon died in 1950, leaving his 
manuscript unfinished, and its publica- 
tion is largely due to the devotion of 
his wife. It is, of course, impossible 
to deal here with all the conflicts and 
sufferings which the author unflinch- 
ingly uncovers in his bock. Every page 
is manifestly honest, probably the more 
so for being unrevised. 


DENNIS GRAY STOLL 
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Christianity and the New Situation. 
Ey E. G. Lez. (George Allen and Un- 
wi, Ltd., London. 157 pp. 19533. 
1Zs. 6d.) 


Though the author of this book, as 
th2 title shows, is concerned primarily 
with Christianity and the “new situa- 
tim” vis-a-vis religion in Christendom, 
and therefore has to deal with such 
metters as the quest of the historical 
Jesus and the relevance of his life for 
the understanding of Christianity, the 
mein theme is of universal application 
ani should prove as suggestive and 
stimulating to readers in the East as 
-o those in the West. For the central 
theme is that religion, though root2d 
-n history, influenced by it and influ- 
=ncing it, is also in every age engaged 
n a creative conflict with the work. 
Throughout history “new situations” 
3are arisen arousing this conflict and 
Dringinz to birth the new insights neces- 
sary if religion is not to become sterile 
and lose its power to penetrate the 
Fives of men. 

Once again in our time a “new situa- 
tica” has arisen, characterized by two 
wan features: First, the fact that, 
though social life is more in harmory 
wiz the ethics of Christianity than 
eve: before, the old Christian symbal- 
ism is na longer relevant or even cred- 
iole to the vast majority of people. 
And second, the fact that the social 
sciences (especially psychiatry) seem 
to kave reduced man to an automaton, 
thus denying free will and spiritual in- 
tegrity which are the foundation stones 
cf religion. Religion, if it is to regain 
i's waning power, must meet the cha_- 
lenge of this new situation and, as cf 
old, renew itself as a dynamic force by 
engaging in the creative conflict ir- 
volved. 

The book is a courageous and inspir- 
ing call to religious people to meet the 
imp-ications of the new situation and 
ifs challenge. Chapter 4, “The Func- 
tion of Man,” is especially memorabl2 
and could stand by itself as an exquisite 
and inspired essay on Faith. 

MARGARET BARR 


The Transcendent Unity of Religions. 
By FRITHJOF ScHuon. Translated by 
PETER TOWNSEND. (Faber and Faber, 
Ltd., London. 199. pp. 1953. 21s.) 


Religion is not just the sum total 
of its manifestations; it is essentially 
not the forms in which it expresses it- 
self and takes shape as specific tradi- 
tions. It is not on this level that the 
unity of religions is to be sought for: 
this is the main theme of this book. 
In the words of the author:— 


The unity of the different religions, or, 
more generally, of the different traditional 
forms, is not only unrealizable on the ex- 
ternal level, that of the forms themselves, 
but ought not to be realized on that level, 
even were this possible, for in that case the 
revealed forms would be deprived of their 
sufficient reason ... If the expression “trans- 
cendent unity” is used, it means that the 
unity of the traditional forms, whether they 
are religious or supra-religious in their nature, 
must be realized in a purely inward and 
spiritual way and without prejudice to any 
particular form 
And the way to realize this transcen- 
dental unity is not that of philosophy, 
which “proceeds from reason,” but 
metaphysic, which “proceeds exclusively 
from the Intellect,” by a process of 
“intellectual intuition.” 


Every religious tradition has two as- 
pects: its form aspect and its content 
aspect, which the author discusses under 
the terms exotericism and esotericism 
respectively. Hence the two approaches 
in religion: the exoteric and the esoter- 
ic. The former, taken by itself, is not 
to be despised. The author allows it 
its place in religious practice, as 
the esoteric way can only concern a minority, 
especially under the present condition of ter- 
lestrial humanity, and because for the mass 
of mankind there is nothing better than the 
ordinary path of salvation. What is blame- 
worthy is not the existence of exotericism, but 
rather its all-invading autocracy. 
the inductions from exotericism which 
imply the attribution of an absolute 
reality to what is relative. The exo- 
teric has to contain within itself the 
esoteric kernel, “of which it is both 
the outward radiation and the veil.” 
Thus exotericism taken exclusively is 
lost as a way of religious pursuit, 
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Meister Eckhart said: “If you would 
have the Xernel you must break the 
shell.” 


Thus the tendency to prove the truth 
of only œe religion and to declare 
others as false or less true is a false 
one. “Divinity manifests Its Personal 
aspect through each particular Revela- 
tion and Its supreme Impersonality 
through the diversity of the forms of 
Its Word.’ Every religious tradition 
has grown up on particular socio- 
historical satterns, and thus the utter- 
ances of tie various religious scriptures 
can only be understood in relation to 
these paterns. By way of example, 
the author explains how “for Christian- 
ity the Eoman world” and not the 
world as we understand it today, “is 
symbolicaly and traditionally identified 
with the whole world.” The tendency 


to literali.m, that is the interpretation | 


of symbos to the letter, is always a 
sign of -ntellectual decadence. The 
difference between Christ and Moham- 
med, or any differences of this kind, 
“concern only the ‘manifestation’ of 
‘God-Mer’ and not their inward and 
Divine reality, which is identical.” 


In the last chapter, Mr. Schuon 
writes in 2reater detail about the Hesy- 
chast tracition, “which undoubtedly rep- 
resents ìn its most unaltered form 
the inheritance of primitive Christian 
spirituality, that which properly can 
be called ‘Christ-given.’” Hesychasm 
sees in Christ and the Virgin “a work 
oi God m which He is reflected, and 
therefore a ‘iabernac.e of the Holy 
Spirit? acd a ‘House of God?” The 
highest aspiration in religion, for Hesy- 
chasm, is 
perfecting the natural participation of the 
human miiocosm in the Divine Metacosm, 
that is to -ay the transmutation of this parti- 


cipation into supernatural participation and 
finally mt union and identity 


its means consist of “inward prayer” 
or “prayer of Jesus,” which “surpasses 
all the wartues in excellence.” 


CHITTARANJAN Das 
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Higher Education and the Human 
Spirit. By BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 
(University of Chicago Press, U.S.A.; 
Cambridge University Press, London, 
England. viii-+ 204 pp. 1953. $4.00; 
30s.) 


Bernard Meland is Professor of 
Constructive Theology in the Federated 
Theological Faculty in the University 
of Chicago, and the author of several 
books on Christian and theological sub- 
jects. On the dust cover it is stated 
that the present volume propounds a 
philosophy of higher education which 
makes provision for the neglected needs 
and capacities of the human spirit. It 
states also that this book is a “pioneer 
attempt to confront higher education 
with the concern for spirituality on 
educational rather than solely theolog- 
ical grounds.” 


After careful reading and re-reading 
I am obliged to confess that Mr. 
Meland and I do not speak the same 
language, and I think it rather im- 
probable that many Europeans will 
find his work helpful. It seems that 
he is working solely on experiences 
gained in American Universities and 
Colleges and confusing these no doubt 
admirable technical institutions with 
what we consider centres of higher 
education. For instance he tells how 
he once was concerned with two 
courses for college students: “Great 
Personalities in Religious History” and 
“Great Personalities in Christian His- 
tory” and gives some detail of how 
this was done. It was a good begin- 
ning (but such a course is a quite 
usual study in the majority of senior 
schools in England and the college 
student would be expected to have such 
a background), then he became badly 
bogged in pseudo-scientific enquiries. 


It is obvious, throughout, that the 
American universities have become any- 
thing but centres of higher education, 
and that the quality oł the students 
makes for an almost impassable gap 
between them and their tutors. The 
author himself admits that all is not 
well in the schools that provide the 
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material for the colleges. If the founda- 
tions of true -education (which is fun- 
damentally a matter of spiritual growth 
irom infancy onward) are unsound 
zhen it is no wonder that the Professor 
has to record such a conversation as 
this from two students: “I’m reading 
Aristotle.” “Oh,” replied the other, 
“ve finished with that old boy. I’m 
reading Hume now.” “Humph!” said 
the first, ““He’s got false premises,” and 
continued “even if his premises were 
tight his arguments are wrong.” And 
o disposed of two great minds. 

In several places in this tightly pack- 
ed and closely argued volume Mr. 
Meland shows true insight—he realizes 
the need for what he calls “quality and 
scope” in intellectual experience based 
cn a certain kind of “thinking,” but 
ke is so surrounded by this enormous 
monster “Higher Education” that he 
can’t see a step forward in the wood 
Eecause of the trees. He reminds me 
irresistibly of the rich young man who 
sought the advice of Jesus... and 
when told, plainly, to sell all that he 
zad and give to the poor (and so free 
aimself), went away sorrowful. Let 
_ Mr. Meland realize that education, 
-awer or higher, may possibly have no 
connection whatever with any institu- 
ston and he may decide to go and 
nave a nice quiet time in a log cabin 
by a lake and find quite a few true 
students beating a path to his door. 


ELIZABETH CROSS 


The Principal Upanisads. Edited 
with Text, Translation, Notes and In- 
troduction by S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 
‘The Muirhead Library of Philosophy. 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 
C58 pp. 1953. 50s.) 


Wany of the Principal Upanisads 
zre edited here. The text is also 
civided into Sections with appropriate 
titles; the translations are fluent; under 
elmost each verse or passage, there are 
explanations of important Sanskrit 
terms, relevant citations from the com- 
raentaries of the Acharyas, and of 
parallel ideas from the mystical litera- 


tures of the world. But the book is 
not a compilation; it has unity, literary 
grace, and is illuminating. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, even when he cites from the 
great Acharyas, brings his own inde- 
pendent judgment to bear upon the 
interpretation. He says of the Katha 
Chapter If, Section I, regarding the 
senses and Sarnkara’s commentary on 
them:— 


Š makes out that he [Svayambu] cursed | 
or injured them by turning them outward, 
hithsitavdn hananam hrivdn. Such observa- 
tions which are disparaging to the legitimate 
use of the senses give the impression of the 
unworldly character of much of our best 
effort. §’s opinion is opposed to the view 
set forth in the previous section that senses 
are like horses, which will take us to our 
goal, if properly guided. The Upanigad calls 
for the control and not the suppression of 
the senses. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan tells us (a) why 
we should study the classics, and (b) 
what adherence to tradition and the 
past means:— 


(a) Human nature is not altogether un- 
changing but it does remain sufficiently con- 
stant to justify the study of ancient classics 
The problems of human life and destiny have 
not been superseded by the striking achieve- 
ments of science and technology. The solu- 
tions offered, though conditioned in their 
modes of expression by their time and en- 
vironment, have not been seriously affected 
by the march of scientific knowledge and 
criticism The responsibility laid on man as 
a tational being, to integrate himself, to 
relate the present to the past and the future, 
to live in time as well as in eternity, has 
become acute and urgent. The Upanisads, 
though remote in time from us, are not 
remote in thought. They disclose the work- 
ing of the primal impulses of the human 
soul which rise above the differences of race 
and of geographical position. At the core of 
all historical religions there are fundamental 
types of spiritual experience though they are 
expressed with different degrees of clarity. 
The Upanisads lustrate and ulumuinate 
these primary experiences. 

(b) We are heirs of a richer heritage than 
most of us are aware of. The life of the 
people of spirit, from the beginning until 
now, has a great deal to offer us If we cut 
ourselves away from the rich treasury of 
wisdom about man’s aspirations on this earth 
which is available to us from our own past, 
or if we are satisfied with our own inade- 
quate tradition and fail to seek for ourselves 
the gifts of other traditions, we will gravely 
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misconceive ihe split of religion. Loyalty to 
our particul:r tradition means not only con- 
cord with -he past but also fieedom from 
the past The hving nasz should serve as 
a great inspration and support for the future 
Tradition 1s not a ngid, hidebound frame- 
work whic cripples the life of spirit and 
recuires us co revert to a period that is now 
past and beyond recall. It is not a memory 
of the past but a constant abiding of the 
living Spirit It is a living stream of spiritual 
life 

In the Introduction (which is 145 
pages) D-. Radhakrishnan deals with 
the problems of: the date and number 
of the Upanisads, tLe relation to the 
Vedas, the Upanisads as the Vedanta, 
the conception of reality, ethics, the 
status of the world: maya or avtdya, 
intuition and intelle:t, Karma and re- 
birth, life eternal and religion. The 
Introductwn is compact and terse. 


Rabind-anath Tagores Foreword 
and Edmond Holmes’ Introduction to 
Dr. Radsakrishnan’s The Philosophy 
of the Upantsads are printed as Ap- 
pendices. Tagore says that it is not 
enough to know ‘he grammar and 
meaning Df Sanskrit texts in order to 
understand the message of the Upa- 
nisads, and expresses his satisfaction 
that Dr. Radhakrshnan has under- 
taken to xpress the spirit of the Upa- 
nisads. Lhe Brahmcen of the Upanisads 
is explaired in negaziva terms. Tagore 
asks:— 

Are we aot driven tc take the same course 
ourselves vyhen a blinc man asks for a de- 
scription cf light? Have we not to say in 
such a cass that light as neither sound, nor 
taste, nor form, nor -veight, nor resistance, 
nor can it be known tarough any process of 
analysis? Of course it can be seen, but 
what is tLe use of saying this to one who 
has no eyes? 

Even so, there is a blindness, avidyd, 
in us. 

Appendix B by Edmond Holmes 
points to another feature of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan’s interpretation of the Upa- 
nisads. Wost people in the West are 
apt to thnk that Bidchism broke away 
completdy from ths Upanisads. Ed- 
mond Helmes does not think so He 
finds corfirmation 3f his view in Dr. 
Radhakrshnan’s statement:— 
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The only metaphysics that can justify 
Buddha’s ethical discipline is the metaphysics 
underlying in the Upanisads. . Buddhism 
helped to demociatize the philosophy of the 
Upanisads, ... 


Edmond Holmes writes:— 


The metaphysics of the Upanisads, when 
translated into the ethics of self-realization, 
provided and still provides for a spiritual 
need which has been felt in diverse ages and 
which was never more urgent than ıt is 
today. 


While the Upanisads have a message 
for all times and to each age in a 
different form, what is their answer 
to the problem of “to be” in the con- 
text of the contemporary world-situa- 
tion and philosophy? Existentialism 
states the problem of “to be” as free- 
dom from anguish and fear. To the 
Upanisads this is only part of the prob- 
lem. The Brahd-Granyaka (I. IV. 
1-4) puts the paradox involved in “to 
be” thus: one who is alone ¢s afraid; 
but, why should he be afraid since it 
is only from a second that fear arises? 
Since it is from a second that fear 
arises the struggle for existence in the 
present context of the world appears 
to be for a survival of one of the two 
ideologies which divide the world. Is 
this survival a freedom from fear? 
No; for the problem of “to be” is the 
discovery of the delight of existence 
( änanda ) according to the Upanisads ; 
and, between freedom from fear and 
the discovery of the delight of existence, 
there is a gap. The discovery of the 
delight of existence consists in trans- 
forming the fear from “a second” into 
the harmony of co-existence into “the 
desire for a second”; and so, all prob- 
lems of existence or “to be,” are, to 
the Upanisads, problems of harmony. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan’s career may be 
divided into the Indian period, the Ox- 
ford and the Moscow periods The Ox- 
ford period contributed an additional 
quality to his writings, viz., terseness. 
When this was mentioned to him he 
said: “Yes, Oxford gave me leisure and 
freedom from visitors.” Moscow must 
have been a greater Oxiord; within a 
space of two years we have seen the 
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publication of: The Philosophy of Sar- 
cépela Radhakrishnan, ( Library of 
Living Philosophers); The Dhamma- 
pada and The Principal Upamesads. 


Tae publishers must also be con- 
gratulated on bringing out The Prin- 
cipal Ubantsads. There is a selected 
bibliography at the end. 

N. A. Nrxam 


Great Systems of Yoga. By ERNST 
Wooo. (Philosophical Library, New 
York. 168 pp. 1954. $3.50) 

This is a valuable book by Prof. 
Wwood, who has utilized his long and 
deep acquaintance with Hindu scrip- 
{ures to present in an eminently read- 
able form some essential informat:on 
on the subject of Yoga. In the three 
best caapters of the book, the second 
to the fourth, is contained a clear ex- 
position of Patanjali’s Raja Yoga, dri 
Krishna’s Gita-Yoga and Sankara’s 
Gnyana-Yoga. Prof. E. Wood’s ex- 
posit.on of the great synthesis of the 
Bhagavad Gitd is a masterpiece of com- 
press:cn, clarity and unified treatment. 
The skilful interweaving of karma, 
nāna and bhakti: with the threefold 
strand of sattwa, rajas and tames, 
working out the central message of 
tke Gig 1s admirably done. 


Praf. Wood’s exposition of the bhakti 
ard mantra yogas (chap. VI) is not as 
successful, His account Jacks convic- 
zion; he has yet to delve deep into the 
secret of mantra §astra. The whole 
_-ndian bhakti movement, lasting sev- 
eral centuries and centring round the 
figures of Rama and Krishna, develon- 
ed into an unique system of Yoga. The 
casential features of this have escaped 
Prof. Wood’s study. 


The last three chapters on the 
Buddhist, Chinese and Sufi systems acd 
< welcome feature to the study of the 
subject. Queerly enough, these chap- 
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ters have not been listed in the tak 
of contents. 

Essentially a practical man, Pre 
Wood has sought to make the bo 
appeal to the work-a-day modern m: 
and has succeeded in his aim. 


D. GURUMUR 


Baladitya: A Historical Romance 
Ancient India. By A. S. PANCHAPAKE 
Ayvar. (The P.T.I. Book Depot, Ba 
galore. 476 pp. 1954. Rs. 6/-; 9s.) 


Mr. A S. P. Ayyar wrote Baladtt: 
nearly 30 years ago. It appeared, fir 
serially, then in book form, and w 
hailed as a notable achievement. FẸ 
followed it up with another historic 
novel and this was recently reissued | 
Chanakya and Chandragupta. M 
Ayyar has now brought out a revise 
edition of Baladitya as well, and h 
prefixed a new Introduction to it. / 
a historical romance, Baladitya has : 
immediate—almost an overwhelming- 
effect. All the ingredients of roman 
are here: beauty, heroism, intrigt 
double-dealing, sacrifice, treachery, t: 
see-saw of war and peace, triumj 
and tragedy. 


Baladitya and Yasodharman a 
Hindu princes cast in a heroic mouli 
their successful resistance to Mihir 
gula and the Huns is the main ther 
of the novel and it Is rendered drame 
ically and convincingly. In the speci 
Introduction to the second edition, M 
Ayyar poinis out that if India aft 
1947 avoided the fate that overto 
the country towards the close of t 
age of the Imperial Guptas, the crec 
must go to Gandhiji and Nehru, al 
especially to Sardar Patel who achie 
ed, with swift resolution and creati 
statemanship, the integration of Ind 
“to the astonishment of the Englis 
men and the world.” 

K. R. SRINIVASA LYENG. 
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Terra: «= Allegory. By GREGOR LANG. 
(PhilosopHical Library, New York. 
338 pp. 1933. $4.75) 


The autor, “Gregor Lang,” who has 
already polished 16 books (so we 
learn) in rs own special field, is here 
pseudonyreusly “letting himself go,” 
giving a Ttional shape to the fears, 
ardours, ccubts, agitations, hopes and 
despairs tat mingle in his memories 
and specuztions and revisit his dreams 
and nighwnares. Just how seriously 
we are t take his Foreword, which 
attributes he stories in Terra to the 
author’s g~ at-grandfather, Henry Lang, 
it is diffi rlt to say. There may be 
something in it: or it is only a not 
ur.usual ierary ruse of writers of 
fiction. 


Terra is described as an allegory of 
humanism and democracy. Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s frogress is a great allegory 
because ti:re is a transparent simplic- 
ity in th parallelism, and the names 
and episodes are self-explanatory. An 
allegory -shich is overloaded with 
ciphers ot correspondences, an allegory 
which is reared on multiplicity in 
character znd incident, fails inevitably 
both as s ery and as allegory. 


Terra = divided into 7 Books com- 
prising 13) chapters or stories. The 
individua. episodes have a vividness 
and a pruiancy that may readily be 
admired, Fut there is an inarticulate- 
ness in tə scheme as a whole. The 
Biblical į zrallels and the echoes from 
the corriccrs of human history do not 
fuse together into a work of compelling 
art. Mc= of the names are clumsy 
being merely reversed spellings: Nos 
(son), Xaver (relax), Acirfa (Africa), 
Teop (pc), Tnavas (savant), Namow 
(woman) Rolav (valor), etc. In many 
of the tres there is that “tinge of 
irreverence’ to which there is a refer- 
ence in tte Foreword. The old is some- 
times præænted at an odd angle, and 
it is this expected slant that produces 
the impr: sion of irreverence. 


Yet th= history of Terra (Earth)— 
the story of Nam and Jethro, Nos, 
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Layol and Latrom—is not unlike the 
history of humanity. Striving, achiev- 
ing, failing: mankind has made this 
miserable circuit over and over again. 
Brute strength has failed; tolerance, 
vanity, self-deception, futurism, revival- 
ism, all have failed, when applied singly 
as the solvent of human ills. Man but 
partly is, and wholly only hopes to be. 
Making the best of things—bad though 
they may be—is the true wisdom. The 
illustrations by Raymond Lufkin are 
of a piece with the intriguing contents 
of the book. 


K. R. SRINIVASA [YENGAR 


Speak Better—Write Better Engltsh. 
By Horace Coon. (Signet Key Book. 
The New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., New York. 167 pp. 
1954. 25 cents) 


The recurring theme in modern liter- 
ature, says Horace Coon in the course 
of his memorable conclusion to the 
present volume is:— 


the feeling that all of us in this atomic age 
are trembling on the abyss of disaster This 
terror is in the minds and hearts of writers 
and artists everywhere. They try to drama- 
tize it or express it in order to bring home 
to others that we humans are facing responsi- 
bilities mote terrible than any mortals have 
ever had to face before. Hence the com- 
pulsion for thinking better, more clearly and 
more profoundly, for speaking better and 
writing better. 


Because words are to him dedicatory 
offerings, Mr. Coon brings to this 
excellent manual for speakers and writ- 
ers an intensity and appeal which con- 
siderably raises his presentation of the 
mechanical and ordinary aspects of 
both speaking and writing. The author, 
who has taught English and Journalism 
at Columbia University, stressing the 
need for hard work and self-discipline 
at every point, deals competently and 
amusingly with problems that con- 
front the beginner. He gives sound 
advice on how to think clearly, on what 
to read and how to read, on how and 
where to look for ideas and on how 
to develop an individual outlook which 
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may be reflected with advantage in the 
style ard pattern of one’s writing. 


Mr. Loon jas an almost mystical 
reverence for words and their funczion 
in ‘our highly-complicated and o<ten 
desolating scheme of existence. This 
imparts to the very useful “Writing 
Assignments,” grammar and spelling 
tests ard “Exercises,” which are in- 
cluded in the book, an aspirational qual- 
ity not “o be fcund in most publicaziors 
ef this nature. Speak Better—V/rite 
Better Faglish is a very valuable addition 
to a stimulating and important Series. 

Hira C. VARKEEL 


The 3ahmamis of the Deccan. By 
Haroon KHAN SHERWANI. (The 
Manager of Publications, Saood Manzil, 
Himayatnagar, Hyderabad-Deccan. 
453 pp. 1953. Rs. 15/-, £1/10, $6.) 


The frst nocthern Muslim invasion 
of the Deccan by Sultan ‘Alau’d-din 
Khilji in 1249 was the result of an 
accident] circamstance—his marriage 
with a termagant daughter of Emperor 
Balban and ‘Alau’d-din’s desire for 
escape fom her nagging by following 
a career of acventure and conquest. 
Subsequent invesions enabled the Delhi 
Sultans "o achieve a sort of hegemony 
in South India also. But, as Dr. Ven- 
kataramenayya says, “their authority 
was ove-thrown as quickly as it was 
established.” The Deccani amirs :n- 
flicted a crushing defeat on Muham- 
mad bin Tughliq’s army at Gulberga 
and crowned their leader under the title 
of ‘Alau-din Bahman Shah. 


The s-ory of the dynasty whick is 
recountec in these pages with a wealth 
>f detai and documentation by an 
unquestioned authority in the fielc is 
an absording study. We read of the 
ssual executions of high dignitar-es; 
‘ntrigues and wars; lavish marriage 
“estivities extending for months; luxu- 
-ious darars; great works of art and 
architecttre; carpets of superfine silk 
and shaomtanas of gold-embroidered 
cloth; sayagraka by a shaik with in- 
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tent to bring pressure on the sovereign 
to close wine shops; a great queen; and 
the great Prime Minister, Mahmud 
Gawan, of whom the author is justly 
an admirer. It is interesting to note 
that amidst these troubled times both 
the people and the rulers found time 
to promote art and culture. 


' I commend this book not only to 
the student of history but also to the 
general reader. The notes at the end 
of the chapters might be arranged as 
foot-notes and an index furnished in 
the next edition. 

R. BANGARUSWAMI 
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Research in Fiji, Tonga and Samoa. 
By Gerorce and HELEN SANDWITH. 
Address given to the Medical Society 
for the Study of Radiesthesia, June 
24th, 1953, by George Sandwith. 
(Omega Press, Reigate, Surrey. 24 pp. 
1954. 4s. 6d.) 


The general disbelief today in the 
reality of “black magic” removes any 
sense of danger, while curiosity in it 
manifests apart from any moral con- 
sideration. This little pamphlet on 
magic in Fiji (despite its title it does 
not deal with Tonga and Samoa) by 
two Westerners already empirically en- 
gaged in investigating “occult” radia- 
tions, accepts its reality in a matter-of- 
fact way. Though it is impossible— 
when dealing, for example, with their 
claim to have defeated a Fijian wizard 
on his own field by means of radia- 
tions—to decide what may be actual 
fact and what subjective impression, 
there seems enough fact about the 
types of phenomena described to show 
the need for the warning that if man- 
kind’s interest in psychism outruns its 
conscious spiritual development, it will 
certainly lead to moral destruction. We 
do not yet know how to handle phys- 
ical forces aright, nor do we realize 
ethics are more needed than even the 
scientific aspects of the psychic. 


W. E. WHITEMAN 
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The ary of Mahadev Desas. 
Vol. r, Ye-vada-Pact Eve 1932. Trans- 
lated from: the Gujrati and edited by 
VaLjı Go/mpjr Desar. (Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad. 336 pp. 
1953. Rs. 5/-) 


Mahadey Desai became Gandhiji’s 
secretary ~owards the end of 1917 and 
after that he kept a diary until his 
death in 1942, a period of 25 years. 
The present volume covers only six 
months, cpening on March 10, 1932, 
the day when Mahadev Desai was 
taken to “eravda prison and placed in 
confinement with Gandhi and Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, and closing on Sep- 
tember 4-h about a fortnight before 
Gandhiji’s fast unto death which was 
crowned with the Yeravda Pact. It 
contains 331 pages. If such a short 
period caa produce such a rich harvest 
the whole must be rich indeed. These 
six months have been chosen because 
of their great historical importance and 


Sarvodiya: The Welfare of All. By 
M. K. CGanpur. Edited by BHARATAN 


R.umMARATPA. (Navajivan Publishing 
House, ‘Ahmedabad. 200 pp. 1954. 
Rs. 2/8) 


The major part of this book consists 
of a selection, rather than a collection, 
of the writings and sayings of Gandhiji 
over a period of mora than 30 years. 
On reading it one would be somewhat 
at a disadvantage without at least some 
knowledge of the background of Gan- 
dhiji’s lie and teaching and of condi- 
tions in India, particularly in the vil- 
lages. 


There is, undoubtedly, a deep spiri- 
tual bass underlying the idea of Sar- 
vodaya, or the Welfere of All. It is 
the genins of Gandhiji and his genuine 
followers that has caused them to give 
much thought and energy to the prac- 
tical wo:king out of 2 way of life with 
insistence on this spiritual basis, on the 
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because here, for the first time, we find 
a detailed account of Gandhiji’s life in 
prison. 


The author is present only in his 
self-effacement. This is, perhaps, as 
he wished it to be. When his father 
objected to his joining Gandhi, Maha- 
deyv Desai made the reply, I am not 
going to Gandhiji with the ambition of 
achieving greatness. I want to live 
like his shadow, going about with him, 
receiving training under him, and get- 
ting more and more knowledge. I 
would have considered your objection 
if I wanted to be a leader. As to 
honour, Gandhiji has got it already. 
Why should I then bother? Mahadev 
Desai was great in his humility. Did 
he achieve it without a struggle? We 
hope to hear more of the man himself 
in subsequent volumes. Meanwhile let 
us honour him for his devotion to his 
self-imposed task. He appears to have 
been a man without egoism. 


Lita RAY 


goal to be achieved and on the means, 
which must be in conformity. When 
we hear so much about the Welfare 
State, both in the West and in India, 
it is salutary to be made to think about 
the methods to be used. To Gandhiji 
extreme industrialism was anathema; 
and yet, it seems that India is now 
gradually working in that direction. On 
the other hand we see the efforts of 
Vinoba Bhave in connection with the 
Land Gifts Mission and it is of the 
utmost interest to see how these efforts 
will fit in or conflict with the policy of 
the Central Government. There is 
reason to doubt whether the adherents 
of Sarvodaya are always sound in their 
economic and social teachings. But in 
this book is collected enough to cause 
one to think anew about the destination 
of our modern civilization. 


Gorpon F. MUMRMHEAD 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 


LONDON 


BRANCH 


[ Below we publish the report of a lecture delivered at the London Branch of the 
indian Institute of Cultare on’ January 29th, 1954, by Mr. Herbert Howarth, Director of 
the Naticmal Book Leagas/’ 1i makes several interesting points which deserve to be known 


to a large> public —Ep 


` ATHE INFLUENCE OF BOOKS 


Mr. Eowarth begar by compliment- 
ing the _ndian Institute of Culture on 
its own -vork in stimulating a ‘ wider 
and wise use of boots.” 


Mr. towarth tock a text from 
Arthur “Valey’s book on Po Chii-1 as 
3 basis for some ideas. The text dealt 
with the friendship of two poets, >o 
Chii-i and Yüan Chén. Although they 
nly met each other at intervals over 
zhe brief period of eight years, such 
was thei- bond of nutual affection, 
that the ife of neither could be under- 
stcod without an understanding of the 
other’s. There was, however, some- 
thing of the myth im the friendship. 
-t was nct that the friendship was not 
telt, but that both helped to create a 
legend out of it—a lezend of symbolic 
end almcst magical virtue for all of 
us, 


This aspect of friendship had ics 
parallel waen we collected books. What 
vere we frying to do, buying beautiful 
. tocks which we would never have time 
t> read? Was it not that somehow we 
vere trying to get some magic power 
irom them if only we did read them? 
‘Books ar the good companions,” said 
tae Right Honourable sir Norman Bir- 
kett, now president of the National Book 
League. In books we sought for closer 
communicztion with people. Such com- 
municatior did not have to be direct. 
In the great historical friendships, w2 
oten found on closer examination that, 
just as in -he case discussed, while they 
helped aad fertilized each other’s 
minds, their physical contact was in- 
sinificant, as in the cases of Garcia 
Lorca and Rafael Alberti, Sir Thomas 


More and Erasmus, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge; and Spender, Auden and 
C. Day Lewis, who, though invariably 
linked by name in discussions during 
the 1930’s met together for the first 
time only quite recently. 


In the matter of communication, 
there were therefore several curious 
paradoxes. Not the least of these was 
the case of the poet. The poet gener- 
ally was so bound up with the prob- 
lem of communicating ideas and 
emotion that to succeed he had to be- 
come withdrawn. Solitude was a neces- 
sity for him. Yet the retreater brought 
people together. 


In the United States an understand- 
ing of communication between people, 
was rightly considered to be so im- 
portant that courses and professorships 
in the subject had been established in 
several universities, and very brilliant 
men were at work. 


Amongst the group of indirect media 
of communication several distinctions 
had to be drawn. Books, poems in 
extenso, had to be separated from other 
forms of art. Until the advent of tele- 
vision and radio, books were the most 
efficient means of communication. They 
were more mobile, whereas other ar- 
tistic expressions had to be visited. It 
was true though that to some extent 
this was changed. Michael Angelo’s 
David might remain in Florence, but 
other works in sculpture and painting 
were rendered accessible to a far wider 
public than hitherto as a result of 
travelling exhibitions. But now even 
the visit to the museum was not neces- 
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sary. Teevision could bring master- 
pieces into the home, and had thus 
forged anew the link broken with the 
passing of the city-state. 


Mr. Howarth said this with some 
hesitation. for he knew of the fears of 
publishers and readers regarding tele- 
vision. None-the-less television had to 
be used, for it gave us what nothing 
else could if used properly. Indeed he 
foresaw taat in the next century the 
mobility cf books would be still further 
increased, for the normally unavailable 
rare books of the world could be pre- 
sented on television. 


Televis on also had a negative value. 
While in the short run it left little 
time for -eading, it would in the long 
run strenzthen the inclination to read. 
With television, and with the radio and 
cinema fcr that matter, we were caught 
up in the tempo of the instrument it- 
self. It was not possible to pause for 
reflection or turn back a page, to re- 
consider the argument or weigh the 
importance of a point. With books we 
proceedec at our own pace. They had 
a medita_ive effect. While books had 
lost some of their value from the point 
of view of their mobility, their im- 
portance as a means of acquiring 
knowledg= at one’s own pace was un- 
impaired, 


It was sometimes suggested that 
there were too many books. In the 
United Kingdom about 18,000 titles 
were published each year, somewhat 
‘more than in the United States, though 
‘not as many as in Germany, India or 
‘Japan. ow could the public possibly 
keep pace with such an output when 
even the specialist in one subject could 
not? Tse enable it to do so was one 
of the finctions of the National Book 
League which sent large selections of 
books roind the country to enable in- 
stitutions to know what was happen- 
ing. Even supposing that the public 
could noz keep pace, there was still a 
pregnant point in Seymour Smith’s 
question “What shall I read next?” 
Not untl the number of new titles 
publishec reached one per head of the 
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population could the purpose of the 
book be vitiated. 


So far Mr. Howarth had taken for 
granted the worth of indirect communi- 
cation. Were we mistaken in our semi- 
superstitious practice of putting books 
on shelves? Could we be influenced 
by the experiences of other people, and 
especially as related in books, for 
writers tended to be less inhibited and 
impersonal in recounting their experi- 
ences? When we talked of friendship 
such as in the lives of Po Chii- and 
Ytian Chén, we meant that they helped 
to modify each other, and helped in 
their mutual struggles and achieve- 
ments. 


Undoubtedly books enable us to 
learn from a wealth of experience which 
would otherwise be denied us. Did 
this mean that we would become habit- 
uated to external rhythms? The very 
fear of a world of automata indicated 
that the problem was not really serious. 
Our propensity to question was a 
powerful defence in itself. 


In question time Mr. Howarth made 
some comments on the National Book 
League. It was a unique organization, 
combining publishers, booksellers, bind- 
ers, authors and readers. Out of a 
membership of 14,000 some 2,000 were 
connected with the book trade. There 
was a possibility that the enquiries re- 
ceived from India and Pakistan about 
the constitution of the National Book 
League might lead to the setting up 
of similar institutions in those countries. 


The National Book League worked 
for the “wider and wiser” use of books. 
It did not, in the first instance, tell 
people which works were better than 
others. It considered, however, that if 
enough books were provided in prisons, 
schools, hospitals and other institutions 
then the public would soon learn to 
develop its own powers of discrimina- 
tion. 


Summing up, Mr. Geoffrey Robin- 
son, Book Editor, Rockhff Publishing 
Corporation, congratulated Mr. Ho- 
warth on having talked of many prac- 


3=4 


tical problems without losing sight oi 
the more important inner question o 
communication and understanding. It 
wes always exciting for the English 
mind to come to grips with India and 
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less, publishers in London, the heart 
of the book-publishing world, could 
gain much from India. In England 
reviewers tended to be too blasé, and 
they had authors labelled and docket- 


its thought, which usually had to be ed. In India, on the other hand, 
done through books. In the 18th and books were more carefully judged for 
19th centuries we developed the capac- their own value, irrespective of the 
it} to make necessities, and imported author. This was important, for re- 
luzuries from the East. The situation viewers had a great public responsibility 
wes now reversed. Books, unfortu- in helping people to discriminate be- 
nazely, were still luxuries. None-the- tween books. 





MEDITATION 


Say to your thoughts : 


“T close the door on you, 

For I would be alone 

With that great peace 

Which is the pathway to the Infinite.” 


Let neither worry nor 
Contentment strive 

To be among the company you keep— 
Both are illusion! 

Sit, then, in silence 

Facing the Alone 

And listen to the voice 
Within the void, 

Telling of beauty, 

Wisdom and that truth 
Wherein the Soul may shelter. 


By casting out 

Be ready to receive; 

By letting go 

Be ready to embrace; 

By killing thought 

Revive the Thought of God, 
And dwell within His Grace! 


HESPER LE GALLIENNE HUTCHINSON 


ENDS AND 


The Inaugural Lecture of Prof. R. C. 

Zaebner, Dr. S. Redhakrishnan’s suc- 
cessor as Spalding Frofessor of Eastern 
Religions and Ethics at Oxford Uni- 
versity, Published ir pamphlet form by 
the University Press, has not received 
due attemtion from the Indian Press. 
It seems strangely at variance with the 
purpose cf the professorship, defined by 
Mr. Spa ding in eadowing the Chair 
as being to build ap in Oxford Uni- 
versity - 
a permancnt interest in the great ieligions 
and ethical systems. of the East, whether 
expressed in philosoptic, poetic, devotional, 
or other lterature, in art. in history, and in 
social life and structure, to set forth their 
developmeit and spirctual meamng, and to 
interpret ~-hem by comparison and contrast 
with each other and with the religions and 
ethics of he West anid in any other appro- 
priate wa}, with the am of bringing together 
the worlds gieat relizions in closer under- 
standing, harmony, amd friendship. . 

For Erofessor Zaehner seems con- 
vinced cf the irreconcilability of the 
world’s religions and is prepared to 
prove wrh chapter and verse how con- 
flicting zre their basic tenets. 


Ever since the awakening in Western 
savants of interest in the faiths by 
which tke Eastern peoples guide their 
lives, understandinz has been chiefly 
by the philological approach which all 
too oftea leads th: priests of Orient- 
al learning, like tke priests of all de- 
nominatDns and in every age, to reject 
the wisdom of the prophets. 


None could question Professor Zaeh- 
ner’s admirable equipment for the in- 
tellectua. approach to his subject, but 
the essence of relizion is of the heart 
and the purely academic approach is 
like tha. of Carly es man “who does 
not habdually wonder,” whom he com- 
pares tc “a Pair of Spectacles behind 
which taere is no Eye.” 


Jt is iopeful thet Professor Zaehner 


SAYINGS 


C ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


recognizes that the religious element in 
man is ineradicable and sees the relig- 
ious impulse and its manifestations as 
“the proper sphere of the comparative 
study of religions.” We cannot agree, 
however, with his suggestion that it is 
presumption for reason to pry into the 
“non-rational,” which he equates with 
the “religious.” Reason has its limita- 
tions, but no taboos. The highest 
mystical realization may be beyond its 
reach, but there is nothing which the 
human mind may not try to under- 
stand. It is because the separative 
elements and special claims of the 
various religions have been spared 
rational analysis that superstition and 
blind belief and exclusive claims have 
flourished; the open-minded study of 
religions with a sense of respect and 
appreciation should reveal their under- 
lying truth which, scepticism to the 
contrary notwithstanding, must agree 
with truth wherever found. 


The inspiration for present-day India 
in the example set by Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale was brought out at the Special 
Meeting in his honour held under the 
joint auspices of the Indian Institute of 
Culture, Basavangudi, Bangalore, and 
the Servants of India Society on May 
10th. Shri B. P. Wadia presided. 


Shri N. Madhava Rao, a former 
Dewan of Mysore, paid high tribute to 
Gokhale as an early leader in the Indian 
freedom struggle, an early member of 
the Congress and its President in 1905. 
Until his death in 1915 he had exer- 
cised strong sway as an orator and by 
his grace of character; his goal was 
Dominion status for India which seems 
very moderate today. He had been 
guided by considerations of practicabil- 
ity in politics, looking to local self- 
government to educate the people polit- 
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ically, advocating compulsory primary 
education and founding the Servants 
of India Society, his most valuable 
bequest to the country. He would live 
as long as it lived. 


Shri V. P. Menon, Ex-Secretary oz 
the Ministry of States, recaLed 
Gokhale’s fearlessness, as when in his 
protest against the partition of Bengal 
he referred to that Province’s “heroic 
stand against the oppression of a harsh 
and uncontrolled bureaucracy.” Alone 
among the professions, that of the polit- 
ician had no qualifications laid down 
for it and political leaders were of lete 
being turned out on a mass scale, Shri 
Menon said. Gokhale had called for 
che spiritualizing of politics. In launch- 
ng his Servants of India Society in 
1905 he had laid down a great ideal 
“or the political leader. Shri Menon 
vead from the original Preamble of that 
society’s Constitution words no less 
applicable today:— 

The results achieved so far are undoukt- 
edly mest gratifying, but they only mean 
tha: the jungle has been cleared and tae 
founda-ions laid. The great work of rearing 
the superstructure has yet to be taken in 
Land, and the situation demands on the part 
ci workers devotion and sacrifices propor- 
tionate to the magnitude of the task. 

“A higher life generally for their 
countrymen” is still the goal of all 
true patriots. 

Shri P. Kodanda Rao, head of the 
Bangalore Servants of India Society, 
tnanked the speakers and the President 
for their homage to Mr. Gokhale. 


Shri S. K. Patil, Chairman of the 


All-India National Unity Platform, ad- 
dressing a Press Conference in Bombay 
oa May 24th, urged that all right- 
thinking citizens of India should, for 
a long time to come, put national unity 
and constructive measures to strengthen 
the nation above all other considera- 
tions, While urging that steps be taken 
-¢ foster national consciousness and 
unity through Hindi, he deplored hasty 
“measures calculated to destroy th: 
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existing unity achieved and kept alive © 


through English.” He recommended 
the continued use of English for all 
practical purposes until Hindi had been 
developed to the stage required for a 
medium of administration. 


He also warned strongly against the 
adverse effect, not only on the develop- 
ment of Hindi as the national language, 
but also on inter-State understanding 
and collaboration, of “further political 
division of the country mainly on the 
basis of language.” 


Indians might well reflect upon the 
wide-spread myth of the Tower of 
Babel, designed to reach to Heaven, 
and how its builders, who were all of 
one language, were diverted from their 
purpose by the confounding of their 
speech so that no man could under- 
stand his neighbour. That the fissi- 
parous tendencies in India are strong 
her history bears out. Nothing which 
holds those tendencies in check should 
be lightly cast away. Mutual under- 
standing is necessary to mutual sym- 
pathy and co-operation and the reten- 
tion of English as a medium of 
communication from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin is of importance to 
national solidarity during free India’s 
critical formative years. 


Messengers from Tibet and Other 
Poems (Hind Kitabs, Ltd., Bombay. 
Re. 1/8) is a collection of poems by 
an English Buddhist monk, a valued 
contributor to our pages. It will be 
read with heart satisfaction by mystics 
everywhere. Full of aspiration and the 
spirit of compassion and of the beauty 
and mystery of Nature, Bhikshu San- 
garakshita’s poems breathe a message 
well summed up in the call to men to 
“spread your secret wings” 

And say “The world is biight, because 

We glimpse the starrmess of things” 
and in the lines 


Wisdom with Mercy met 
In that tranquil, silent hour, 
Like a flower and the scent of a flower. 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


The Aryan Path is the Noble Path of all times. 


The Aryan Path stands for all that is noble in East and 
West alike, from the arcient times to modern days. It 
stands for the Ancient Way of spiritual devclopment and 
growth in holiness, rooted in knowledge, and it can be 
walked by Brahmanas arc Mlecchas, by Jews and Gentiles 
and by philanthropists of eny political school 
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—The Votce of the Silence 








“THUS HAVE I HEARD” — 


Ours is a materialistic civiliza- 
tion Ths can be determined in 
numerous ways; but here is a sure 
and undemiable proof: Ail men and 
women tcday are educated to value 
very higkly the great Without. To 
the “civiized” world objects seem 
more important than ideas. Scientific 
investigacors use the power of 
thought, will and feeling to enrich 
the world of objects. “Factual and 
objective’ approaches to politics, 
sociologr and education are increas- 
ingly ca led for. Pragmatism, ‘‘mat- 
ter-of-fact treatment of things” and 
Utilitar anism, which make actions 
right because they are useful and 
profitatle, are the soul of modern 
business. If finance is the soul of 
politics and business, the pride of 
possess.on is the spirit of finance. 


Ever. in the sphere of religion also 
creedamsm teaches the Asiatic, the 
European, the American and the 
Australasian to look to priest and 
churck, to seek guidance from the 
Without. The irreligious, the agnos- 
tic, the atheist, the rationalist, also 
seeks guidance in the Without. If 
God and Heaven are believed in 
they are “above” while the powers 


of evil dwell in Hell “below.” Even 
God and Heaven are not one; the 
former lives and labours in Heaven 
and so “All’s right with the world”; 
but is it? Modern philosophers, 
Oriental and Occidental alike, spec- 
ulate about the Great Reality and 
they are not able to value truly the 
instruction of sages and seers, mys- 
tics and occultists, for they study 
but do not practise. 

It is reported that a revival of 
religion is taking place. But it is 
not religion per se that is being re- 
vived but creedalism and sacerdotal- 
ism, in truth an expression of a 
lower and dangerous psychism. 
Spiritualists, Psychical Researchers, 
Pseudo-Theosophists and Pseudo- 
Mystics, vaguely feeling that the 
sensuous world is nothing but dust 
and ashes, are trying to point to the 
world within and speedily find them- 
selves in the Hell within the blood 
and brain of man. The babble of the 
ghosts is taken for the message of 
the gods! The light which shines 
from the great ensnarer Mara is 
valued as the Tathagata Light of 
Wisdom Supreme. Psychic healers, 
psychoanalysts, hypnotists, para- 
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psychologists, are becoming the 
padres and purohits of the neurotic, 
the: morally confused and the men- 
tally defective, 

Turning from the Without to seek 
God and Heaven and Peace and 
Bäss and Enlightenment within is 
often not only futile but dangerous 
when done in ignorance. For with- 
in the skull is the brain and it is 
mistaken for the mind. Mind is 
mistaken for soul; psyche for nous; 
soul for spirit and the glamourous 
luminosity of Hell for the supernal 
light of Heaven. And above all an 
anthropomorphic God for the sum- 
mum bonum. This is the price our 
“civilization” is paying for reject- 
ing the doctrines of the True Wis- 
dom-Religion and adopting the 
teachings of religious creeds, Pseudo- 
Socialism, Marxian Communism, 
scier-tific Materialism. George San- 
tayana was stating a profound 
suth—“O World, thou choosest not 
the tetter part!” Equally right is 
he in pointing to modern knowlecge 
ES 

»-»a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step 


ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 


Men of modern knowledge—th=2- 
orogians, philosophicules, psychi- 
aters, bomb-builders, nationalist 
politicians and others of that ilk— 
are in power, seeing with only on 
eye, the mind, blind in the other, 
the heart. Such are the leaders: 
how then can humanity be helpedr 
Thev are teaching humanity to blind 


the heart and to use aniv the mind. 


Blind belief and superstitions of an 
earlier era are reincarnating in our 
cycle as neo-blind belief and new 
superstitions. “The tender light of 
faith” will not be found in this 
Psychic World. Only the pure and 
compassionate reason can make it- 
self a fit and worthy channel for 
the Presence of the Divine Spirit. 
The true World Within is simple, 
single, impartite, eternal; the ra- 
diance of Wisdom and Compassion 
suffuses it but only the Pure Thinker, 
the Unfettered man, can osmose it 
into his own being. Such should 
be the guides, philosophers and 
friends of humanity. 

The age is revelling at a debauch 
of phenomena. The same marvels 
that the spiritualists quote in oppos- 
ition to the dogmas of eternal perdi- 
tion and atonement, the Roman 
Catholics swarm to witness as proofs 
of their belief in miracles! The 
sceptics make game of both. Who 
is to open their eyes and those of 
their class in other creeds? 


In this country Gandhiji set the 
example of a sincere seeker of the 
True and had his own Voice within 
him; he experimented with Truth. 
It is not given to many to follow 
that difficult path. His findings are 
there but they will not satisfy many. 
What are the first steps for men 
and women of this decade, that they 
themselves may shun ignorance and 
the glamour of world-deception and 
train their minds to cognize the 
World of Light within? 

SHRAVAKA 


WHAT AUSTRALIA CAN LEARN FROM 
ra ANCIENT INDIA 


ra [The venerable Dr. Bhagavan Das is a genuine philosopher, also a man of 
action and a true patriot. His Science of Emotions 1s a valuable treatise which 
enriches the knowledge of psychology. His Sctence of Peace reveals its author 
to be a prcfound metaphysician. Huis Sctence of Social Organisation is a unque 
contribution which az least Indian legislators and administrators should profit 


by. 
Pranava /ada. 
meditate upon and unfolded. — ED. ] 


THE ARYAN PatH is a monthly 
ably edted by Mrs. Sophia Wadia. 
In its L.sue for May 1952, appeared 
an artcle headec “What India Can 
Learn from Ancstralia” by Miss 
S. Paranjpye. 


For a year o: more before 1952, 
I hac been writing in the dailies on 
the need for checking the very 
dang=rous increase of population 
which has been harassing statesmen 
and the public of all countries—with 
the sole exception of Russia—and 
especially these of India and China, 
since the beginning of this century; 
ha. been the cause of two World 
Wars; and is making a third and 
faz more devastating global war 
imminent. Dr. Sir R. P. Paranjpye 
rappened to see these articles. He 
Fas had a very wide and varied 
=xperience of many aspects of life, 
as Senior Wrangler of Cambridge, 
Professor in Fergusson College, 
Poona, Member of the Legislative 
Council and Minister of Education 
in Bombay, Member of the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India 


He aas written several other volumes and among them three on the 
In the following article there are great ideas which need to be 


in London, Vice-Chancellor of Luck- 
now University, and finally High 
Commissioner for India in Australia. 
He wrote to me on the subject. I 
met him once in 1916 in Lucknow, 
when he and I both had gone there 
to attend a session of the Indian 
National Congress. After that, I 
saw him last year when he came 
to Banaras to attend a meeting of 
the Court of the Banaras Hindu Uni- 
versity; and he mentioned to me 
that his daughter had been with 
him in Australia and was now 
Secretary of the Family Planning 
Committee composed of ladies which 
had its Headquarters in Bombay. 
She was doing much good work in 
this respect in Poona district es- 
pecially, because father and daughter 
now reside permanently in the town 
of Poona. Thereafter, I exchanged 
some letters with her, and mention- 
ed that I had written a reply to her 
article for THE ARYAN PATH, but 
that it had, somehow, not been pub- 
lished in that monthly. She asked 
if I had kept a manuscript copy. 
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No, I had not. The matter rested 
there. 


Fortunately I happened tc meet 
Mrs. Sophia Wadia in Apri: last, 
at the Madras Government House. 
It seems that, somehow, my manu- 
script had got mixed up witk the 
heaps of papers, articles, reviews, 
notes, etc., which she receives as 
Editor, and been forgotten. I got 
a copy of THE ARYAN PATH for May 
1952, which, by another fortunate 
coincidence, was found at Ootaza- 
mund, “Queen of the hill-stations of 
India.” This has enabled me to write 
my reply again fully, as below. And, 
ier doing so, I have re-read tke 
waole article, with great interest 
and pleasure. 


One can subscribe wholeheartedly 
to che last paragraph: 

There is much that India can learn 
fror. Australia, as many of our present 
prob'ems are similar to the ones she 
has elready solved or is in the process 
of sclving. 

But, after having said this, let us 
turn to the work of pointing out 
wnat Australia can learn from India 
—not the -degenerate modern India 
of the last ten or twelve centuries, 
_but the Ancient India of Manu and 
the Richis, of long before the times 
of the Mahabharata War, which, the 


best and soundest Indian as well as 


European Orientalists agree, occur- 
red 5,0CO and odd years ago. 

It is al very good and right that 
chauffeurs and “helps” (or “assis- 
tants,” as I understand they are call- 
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ed in the U.S.A.) should wear as 
good clothes as the “helped,” and 
eat the same food and at the same 
table as these. But can they do 
the same work, of Prime Minister, 
or bank manager, or general of the 
army, or air-marshal or admiral? 
Can bodily and mental powers be 
equalized democratically, as food 
and clothes can? Miss S. Paranjpye 
says, “. . . into howsoever rich a fam- 
ily be [a baby] may be born, ‘Mum- 
my’ often has to do everything about 
the house herself.” (So there still 
are differences of rich and non-rich 
even in Democratic Australia! ) 
“Domestic help is such a rare luxury 
that she cannot depend upon it. More 
often than not, Mummy is her own 
cook maid, and laundress.... 
‘Daddy’ gives her a hand with the 
washing up...over week-ends he 
chops wood...mows the lawn 

.. All this domestic work, no 
doubt, helps to keep the parents 
physically fit. But surely there must 
be times when one of them, or even 
hoth, may be in bad health when 
colds and coughs run like epidemics 
(as, one reads in books, and news- 
paper reports, they sometimes do, 
in Australia). How do “Mummy” 
ard “Daddy” manage then? On the 
same page: “...if Mummy decides 
to zive him [the “little tot” mention- 
ed 2arlier| a baby brother or a sister 
he must help her look after the 
newcomer.” What happens then? 
More; even if father and mother 
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have made themselves sickness- 
proof, can babies be made so too? 
Even in such very highly advanced 
and super-civilized and scientific 
countries as the U.S.A., Britain, 
France, Russia, Italy (aot to men- 
tion much “occupied” Germany), 
infants cortinue to suffer the usual 
infantile diseases of throat and lungs 
and stomach, measles, rashes, whoop- 
ing-cough, etc. Australia, I have 
read, is a country of excessively hot 
and dry summers, followed by tor- 
rential rans and, ir. sach conditions, 
widespread sickness, especially of 
children and persons of weak consti- 
tution, “s natural and usual. Do 
mother and father nurse them, and 
do thei: regular chores and office- 
work besides? Or perhaps the sick 
ones are prompily sent to public 
hospitels, and parents make hurried 
runs to the hospitals, mornings and 
evenirgs, just to look at their sick 
ones? 


I cannot help feeling that if pro- 
fesso-s, ministers legislators, bank- 
ers, generals, admirals, judges, 
advccates, physicians and surgeons, 
and their wives were put on oath 
and adjured to say truly whether 
ther are satisfied with the present 
staze of things, or not—I do believe 
they would say, they are not, and 
thet they would very much like to 
have much more “help” than they 
ncw have. Of course, the “helps” 
aud “assistants” should be fed and 
clothed as nicely as the “helped,” 
at the latters’ expense, but they 
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should “help,” substantially, so as 
to give their employers sufficient 
opportunity to pursue their respec- 
tive avocations efficiently. 


What is the best means of creat- 
ing conditions which will make 
possible the satisfaction of all just 
interests, of all the proper require- 
ments of all sections of the social 
whole, all professions and occupa- 
tions? Obviously the only means is 
a rational and scientific organization 
of Society, which will enable each 
Individual to give the best work of 
which he is capable to the socia 
whole, and that whole to make iz 
possible for each Individual to də 
his or her best, in accord with com- 
genital temperament and vocational 
aptitude. Then will Each work for 
All, and All work for Each. In the 
words of the Gila, 


Parasparam bhavayantah 
Shréyah param avapsyatha. 


Helping each other in loving co-op- 
eration, ye will all attain to the tigh- 
est good and greatest happiness. 


Where is such a rational and 
scientific scheme of socio-indiv.dual 
organization to be found, duly pro- 
pounded? In the traditional teach- 
ings given by the Primal Lawgiver 
of the Indo-Aryan Race, Mana, and 
his descendants and disciples, the 
Rishis, saintly sages and seers, who 
have left Smrtis, Textbooks cf Law, 
for the guidance of that Race. 


It should be mentioned bere, in- 
cidentally, that while many Indians 
educated in the modern Western way 
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despise and ridicule Manu, the U.S.A. 
has put up a statue to him in the 
grounds of its Court House in 
New York. The cause of this Latred 
of the very name of Manu by the 
Western-educated Indians is the 
present awfully degraded condition 
of “Hindu Society” with its crassly 
hereditary caste system, which they 
ascribe to Manu’s Laws, witkout 
having studied them carefully. 
Manu’s Institutes need to be inter- 
preted in the light of Véd-anta 
“yYletaphysic and Psychology to see 
how perfectly rational and scientiac 
they are, and practical and pracit- 
ccble withal, as no other known 
“ijeals” are. Such interpretation is 
ecjoined in the Institutes them- 
salves. 

Na hi an-adhyitima-vit kash-chtt 

Krivé-phalam up-ashnute. 
Nc one, who does not interpret these 
injmctions in the light of the science 
of Psychology, will be able to carry 
then into successful practice. 

This Adhyatma-vidya is lauded in 
tie Gita too: 

AdhyGima-Vidya Vidyanam, 
Vadah pravadatam Aham. 

Of ali true sciences, Chief is the Science 
of Psychology, and of all interchanges 
of speech, the best is Friendly Discus- 
sion and Consultation with the sole 
purpose of arriving at the really help- 
ful trach in any given circumstances. 


Thus interpreted, Manu shows 
that taare are four natural types of 
humans: (1) Men of Knowledge, 
Science, Learned Professions, (2) 
Men ci Action, Executive Profes- 
sions, ($) Men of Desire, Commer- 
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cial Professions, (4) Men of un- 
developed minds, Industrial or 
Manual Workers’ Professions. ‘These 
are the Four Varnas. Jat is not 
Varna; it is birth-species. English, 
Scot, Welsh, Irish, German, Punjabi, 
Russian, Bengali, Maratha, Chinese, 
Japanese, Arab, Persian, are Jats, 
hundreds and thousands, e.g. among 
American Indians. But Varnas are 
only four in every “society,” which 
is at all a society: (1) Educators and 
Priests, (2) Defenders and Soldiers, 
(3) Traders and Suppliers of food 
and clothing and all necessaries, 
comforts and luxuries, (4) “Helps,” 
“assistants,” of these. Instinctively, 
there are (1) the Clergy and (2) 
the Nobility in the House of Lords 


in Britain, (3) Merchants and (4) 


Labourites in the House of Com- 
mons. That there are many lawyers, 
and a few medical doctors and also 
professors among the Commons, is 
due to special circumstances. So there 
are four natural Stages in an Indi- 
vidual Life: (1) Brahma-chart, 
Student, (2) Grhastha, Householder 
and Family-man; (3) Vanastha, 
Person who has retired from the 
hauseholder’s life of competition for 
means of living and for wealth, 
lives on his savings, and does public 
work without any remuneration— 
except that of some “honour,” for 
he is an “honorary” worker; (4) 
Sannyasi, Renunciant Recluse, re- 
ligieux, hermit, cenobite or anchorite, 
or parivrajaka—a wanderer, a spir- 
itual servant of fellow humans, For 
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each varna and each stage, insepa- 
rable Dharma — Rignts — and — 
Duties are eujoined, ard more stress 
is laid on Duties than on Rights. 


It should be noted ‘n passing that 
desire for >ublic honour, in return 
for good bublic service, is a just 
and natural desire, and should be 
duly satisied by the public or its 
representatives suca as legislators 
and rulers. Even Soviet Russia has 
institutec various Orders for excep- 
tional scientific, Itterary, and mili- 
tary work; andour own Indian Union 
has given the title of “His Excel- 
lency” to its President, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Governors, Ambassadors, High 
Commxssioners, Deputy High Com- 
missioners, and “Honourable” to its 
Ministers, Chairmen of Councils, 
and Speakers, and its Raja-pra- 
mukhas retain their titles of “His 
Higkness,’’ Meharajas, Nawabs, etc. 
It has also rigatly instituted titles of 
Parama-vira Chakra, Maha-vira- 
Chakra, Askoka-Chakra, etc., for 
miitary officers who have distin- 
gushed themselves in battle; and 
Padma-bhiisian for protected allies. 
The U.S.A. and Soviet Russia, like 
ail other countries which have sent 
ambassadcrs or High Commission- 
srs to India, insist on their being 
addressed. as “His Excellency” in 
all public functions and official cor- 
respondence. And Australia too 
addresses its Governor-General as 
His Excellency, and when he happens 
to be a member of the Royal Family 
of Britain, as His Royal Highness. 


Its Prime Minister and Treasurer 
and Minister for Health are “Right 
Honourable”; the Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs also; and the Minister 
for Defence and other high military 
officers are G.C.M.G., etc. 


There is no space in a monthly 
to expound the subject fully. To 
those readers who feel inclined to 
pursue the subject further, I can 
only recommend my Sctence of Soctal 
Organisation or the Laws of Manu 
in 3 vols., and my other books, in 
English, Hindi, and Samskrt, I do 
so with much regret, because, un- 
fortunately, there are no other books, 
known to me, by any other writer, 
which deal with this very important 
subject of intense and urgent prac- 
tical interest, in the same way. 


There are many sentences in the 
article which one would like to dis- 
cuss, but considerations of space 
forbid. Still one or two may be 
dealt with. P. 227: “Poverty is 
unknown and hunger is not expe- 
rienced.” Is there any petty crime, 
like thefts, shoplifting, small bur- 
glaries, etc., there? I understand 
from books, that there is no absence 
of such. But they are incompatible 
with absence of poverty and hunger. 
Same page: “A messenger boy in a 
department can rise to be the head of 
the department.... A recent Prime 
Minister had been an engine-driver.” 
But such rises have occurred and 
are occurring in every country. In 
capitalist-imperialist-militarist Brit- 
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ain, a Welsh cobbler’s nephew, Lloyd 
George, rose to be Prime Minister. 
Another cobbler’s son became Stalin, 
tvrannical Dictator of Russia. “From 
Log-Cabin to White House” has 
happened repeatedly in the U.S.A., 
and very poor youths have become 
multi-millionaires by the time they 
have completed middle age; many, 
no doubt, by swindling on a vast 
scale, but also many through genius 
which has made astonishing scienti- 
fic discoveries and inventions waich 
have changed the face of the human 
world over and over again. In our 
own India, similar things have been 
happening within the last three or 
four decades, and more particular-y 
since the advent of Swaraj. Indian 
experts are building seagoing ships, 
hundred-ton railway engines, bogies. 
wazons, vans, tracks, buses, motor- 
Cars, even aeroplanes, etc. 


No doubt our present rulers are 
making many mistakes, some very 
serivas, for instance, the causing of 
sudden economic earthquakes, which 
have ruined and are ruining mil- 
lions cf families; and the imposition 
of too many taxes and devastating 
Income taxes and Sur-taxes; and, 
more than all else, Death (or Estate) 
Duties. which will pauperize hun- 
dreds of thousands of well-to-do 
families, and, very likely, by making 
it impossible for the heirs of the 
present great mill-owners and manu- 
facturers to carry on the business, 
compel the Government to “nation- 
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alize” these vast industries, as the 
process is euphemistically called. 
We are witnessing the results of 
such “nationalization” under the 
recent Labour Government in Brit- 
ain, and the reaction which has 
put the preceding Conservative 
Government again in power and 
made Sir Winston Churchill Prime 
Minister, who has begun denation- 
alization of many heavy key indus- 
tries. 

Here, again, we may see the 
practicality of Manu’s Psychology. 
There are four types of Minds, and 
none can do the work of any other 
successfully. 


It appears that the Big Concerns 


are endeavouring “lawfully” to 
escape these ‘‘Death’-duties by 
legal devices, converting them- 


selves into Companies and Trusts 
of various kinds, defeating Law by 
Law. But these subtle matters a 
layman like me cannot understand 
properly. 

Meanwhile, the Indian People as 
a whole may take to themselves the 
consolation, for whatever it may be 
worth, that our new Rulers, new 
tc the work and unprepared for 
it, will gradually learn by their 
mistakes; though the mistakes will 
have crushed and ruined millions 
before better conditions arise; even 
as a baby, when it first begins to 
toddle on its own feet, tumbles down 
over and over again, and hurts it- 
self very seriously too, now and 
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then, as wher it tries to climb up 
or down steep staircases, before it 
begins to stand firm and walk 
safely. This has been the case in 
all great revclutions and social and 
political cor~ulsions. Witness the 
two World Wars and the vast 
Russian cateclysm. And after every 
such revolution, things settle down, 
the new generation adjusts itself, 
and graduxly discovers that, after 
all, there Fas not been so very much 
of improvement, that there is still 
evil as wel as good, misery as well 
as joy, though in perhaps somewhat 
different forms! 

The coaclusion which I have ar- 
rived az after some 70 years 
of stud;ing, observing, thinking, 
(beginnarg with the 15th year of 
my life ) is that the whole of 
Nature is one infinite mass of 
countless Pairs of Opposites; that 
Good ead Evil are inseparable; if 
you de=roy one, you automatically 
and scmultaneously destroy the 
other tas in profound slumber of 
the in=ividual and the chaos of the 
world-system); and that the most 
we cæ do, and ought to try to do 
with <_ll our might, is to minimize 
Evil and maximize Good, in any 
giver time and place and circum- 


stance, and when one good custom, 
by excess, does grow corrupt, then 
let the God in us fulfil Himself in 
new ways suited better to changed 
times. 

Democratic Australia is getting 
on well to all seeing, with much 
more Good than Evil in her social 
organization. Degenerate India is 
also getting on somehow, like a 
much repaired and patched and 
very old creaking cart, with a litle 
more Good than Evil in her social 
whole—for if Evil became at all 
more and Good less, India would 
“reel back into the beast” and the 
state of ‘‘ Nature, red in tooth and 
claw” would prevail, and the ever- 
hungry jungle would rapidly eat up 
all towns and cities; for war between 
Vegetable and Animal is incessant: 
the Animal is always eating the 
Vegetable, and when it dies, its 
body makes manure and food for 
the Vegetable. 

To conclude, undoubtedly pres- 
ent-day India has much to learn 
from Australia; and Australia has 
something to learn from (not 
modern but) Ancient India, and 
India herself has very much to learn 
from that Ancient India of Manu 
and the Rishis. 

BHAGAVAN Das 


DEATH TO LIFE 


[Shrimati Lila Ray is an esteemed contributor whose essays have from 
time to time adorned our pages. Here she writes on the vexed problem of 


Death and Suffering, a thoughtful and thought-provoking article. 


Though a 


- universal experience, study of and meditation on Death is considered fruitless 
—it is held to be an unsolvable mvstery. Pain, again a universal experience, 


is a Subject of much talk, mostly irrelevant. 


Both have been explained and a 


full understanding of them can be had; it is but necessary to look in the right 


place.—Eb. ] 


Bereavement is bitter. Death 
presents us with a dilemma. Be- 
cause it is such an inescapable fact 
of life we are ultimately compelled 
to define our attitude toward it either 
in our thoughts or by our acticns. 
Actions disclose attitudes. We can- 
not postpone definition forever. 
Death itself is definitive, as defin- 
itive as birth. “At the hour of 
death,’’ writes Gide in his Dtary, 
‘‘we shall be reflected in the past, 
end, leaning over the mirror of our 
acts, our souls will recognize what 
we are.” A time comes when death 
conironts us, inexorable, inexpli- 
cable, baffling, inevitable. Upon the 
way we meet it depends whether 
our death is the crown or shame of 
our life. Because it need not bring 
chame with it Diogenes did not con- 
sider it an evil. And Sophocles warn- 
ed] ıs to see the end of life before 
we count anyone blest. Does the 
wise man die like the fool? Both 
di2 certainly, but not necessarily in 
the same way. 

Death that brings shame with it 


briags double bereavement. We are 
berzaved not only of the company 


of those we love but of their esteem. 
A double death. Bereavement is not 
bitter where separation is not pain- 
ful. Sometimes it even brings a 
joyous sense of relief, of release. 
When the bonds which bereavement 
breaks are not bonds of love, where 
there is no tenderness, where there 
is a lack of affection or compassion, 
death is welcome. Death may even 
be sought. It has noterrors. Death 
is not bereavement where there is 
no affection. 


Death is terrible to us primarily 
because it removes us from places 
and people which are dear to us. 
The unavoidable separation is pain- 
ful. Physical pain is less unrelent- 
ing. It has an end. The average 
person faces it many times in the 
course of a lifetime, and modern 
medical science has effective means 
of giving us relief. There are an- 
esthetics for the fortunate. What 
telief do we have from the emo- 
tional suffering involved in the loss 
of a beloved person? The pain has 
no end; we only become habituated 
to its presence. When an orphaned 
caild cries for its father, or a mother 
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grieves for her child, we are dumb 
with helples' sorrow. We fear death 
because of the hardship it brings 
to the hear. 


What are the possible attitudes? 
Rejection? Acceptance? Evasion? 
Rejection takes many forms, more 
unconsciots than conscious ones. 
The blind, unreasoring terror of an 
animal is one extreme and the eager 
adoption by sects like the Sufis of 
a doctriie of death-in-life is the 
oiher. What is mevitable cannot 
be rejec.ed or evaded. There is no 
escape. This is way the attitude of 
the Stccs includes an element of 
despair Death is accepted in des- 
peratior. Psychological anesthetics 
have jeen sought down the ages. 
The most widely used, historically, 
is the cultivation of an aversion to 
the world. Have we not been taught 
that she day of death is better than 
the cay of birch? A deep disgust 
for the physical life of the world 
has >een carefully nurtured. Is this 
not Zear therapy? At the root of it 
and other devices is a threefold 
dread, the dread of the physical 
paia involvec in death, the dread 
of -he emotional pain of separation 
frcm persons and things we love 
anl the dread of the unknown to 
wlich we ere dragged willy-nilly. 
Deny it as much as we like, we all 
rejoice in tne light and the air, in 
tue skies and the waters, in fruits 
end flowers, in birds and in creep- 
ing, walking, swimming, jumping, 
unning creatures. Last but not 
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least, we rejoice in human com- 
panionship, The thought of losing 
it all is frightening. 


Can we, by eliminating affection, 
by exiling love and delight from our 
lives, eliminate this dread? Is this 
the premise that has prompted 
monks and nuns to sever ties of 
home and family and leave the 
world? What is meant by the 
world, if not love? To them the ties 
of affection are fetters. They them- 
selves adopt, and urge upon others, 
a policy of detachment. The con- 
temporary ideal of a man “com- 
pletely disengaged and uncommi:- 
ted” as envisioned by Gide in Hs 
Homme disponsible and Robert 
Musil in his Mann ohne Eigenschaf- 
ten takes its rise in the same fear. 
Certain intellectuals today preach 
non-commitment with the same ter- 
vour with which medieval mcnks 
preached asceticism. Asceticism has 
gone out of fashion but sex -ela- 
tionships have tended to become 
casual. People evade responsibility 
for what they do. The modern man 
is irresponsible, seeking pleasure for 
selfish purposes. It is, as the Bangali 
proverb suggests, trying to catch 
fish without touching water. The 
good he seeks eludes him end he 
loses all round, without even know- 
ing what it is he is losing. In his 
frustration and ignorance he decries 
the good and seeks absolution in 
cynicism. He succeeds only in mak- 
ing the worst of all worlcs. The 
egoist mistakes the selfish evasion 
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of responsibility for self-mastery. 
cle is afraid to give; for, in the act 
of giving, we surrender our hearts 
as hostages and the pain of it is too 
great. It 1s indeed unbearable but 
it is also inescapable. By self- 
mastery is meant something very 
different from the egoist’s definition. 
If detachment means heartlessness, 
suffering is preferable. Even fear 
is preferable. Life is animated by 
the fires of affection. Nature is 
neither detached, nor cold, nor 
mecnanical. She hovers anxiously 
over every flower that buds intu 
blossom, every star that bursts into 
light. Without warmth there can 
be no life. 


How then can fear of death de 
overccme? Fear of death is fear 
of pain. Our attitude towards death 
depends uron our attitude towards 
pain. If, like an ascetic, we are so 
afraid of pein that we kill our sen- 
sibility because sensibility is the 
source of pein, we shall lose more 
than we gair. Suffering terrifies the 
ascetic. So h2 does away, not with 
his terror, but with the source of 
suffering. And that source is the 
marvellous and mysterious warmth 
that, in the delicacy of its response 
to the stimuli of our surroundings, 
is the proof and measure of our 
existence and ics intensity. 

Greater strength of spirit and 
more neroisra are required to face 
and accept the necessity and inev- 
itability of pain. To kill sensibility 
in order to avoid the necessity of 
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suffering is not only cowardly and 
the resource of the weak in spirit, 
but an act which precludes the pos- 
sibility of achieving a rekindling of 
life on any plane; for a fire that has 
been extinguished cannot warm. An 
irreparable loss is the loss of the 
warmth which is the indispensable 
ingredient of all life. 


If fear of death is fear of pain 
we can overcome the former by 
overcoming the fear of pain. If we 
can learn to suffer gladly because life 
is sentient and not to be sentient 
is to deny life, we shall be able to 
rejoice in our capacity for feeling 
both joy and sorrow and we shall, 
in so doing, set ourselves more 
surely free than any ascetic has 
ever been. Gandhi taught us that 
the law of suffering is the one indis- 
pensable condition of our being. We 
can, he said, even measure our pro- 
gress by the amount of suffering 
undergone. Suffering is associated 
with the effort necessary to the 
achievement of something consider- 
ed valuable. If we are, in fact, 
trapped, like a pregnant woman, in 
a situation from which there is no 
escape except through pain, we can 
learn to lead our captivity captive 
by welcoming it, seeming to bear it 
lightly. “Turn your fetters into 
footholds,” said Rumi. St. Francis 
writes in the Fioretti:— 

Above all the Graces and all the 
Gifts of the Holy Spirit which Christ 
g-ants to His friends, is the grace of 
overcoming oneself, and accepting will- 


ingly, out of love to Christ, sufferings, 
in‘uries, discomforts and contempt. 


ae 
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So the expectant mother accepts, 
out of love for her babe, the suffer- 
ing of childbirth. The wise woman 
is she who makes intelligent and 
economic us2 of her pain to shorten 
the inevitable agony. Death and 
birth are two parts of a single pro- 
cess which Jegins in agony and ends 
in deliverance. The woman whose 
will and strength enable her to 
control and utilize her reactions to 
set the new life within her safely 
free is rewarded with a great and 
wondrous joy, the joy of being a 
co-worker of the divine in the 
creative process, of being in partner- 
ship witk God. It is the proud 
privilege 3f woman to prove on her 
body the purpose oi pain. She knows 
its value That by means of which 
a thing is terrible is that by means 
oi which a thing loses its terror. 
The paim of which we are so much 
afraid in the means of our libera- 
tion. Ard not only ours. In setting 
us free t brings new life into being 
our owm life in a new form, a new 
being. Life is reborn through the 
power of love after learning the ex- 
tinctior of death. Our progress lies 
through death, says Rilke and adds 
that ranunciation is the price of 
vision. For only renunciation for 
love can give us the required endur- 
ance end strength. 


Dezth, says Heidegger, is our 
salvation from bondage because it 
makes us strip ourselves of all illu- 
sions. talk, curiosity, ambiguity. It 
reveals to us what constitutes our 
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life. Through it we are forced to 
realize ourselves as individuals, for, 
in face of death, each is alone, un- 
aided. And, because it is so, we pass, 
according to him, through death 
from an unauthentic to an authentic 
existence. Perhaps it was something 
of the sort that Goethe had in mind 
when he described Iphigenie as 

one of those sweet creatures who have 
accumulated an infinite amount of 
moral energy, partly because, having 
touched death, they have received the 
Eternal into their hearts forever and 
are dead to the world, to the material 
and superficial world. Their lack of 
joy in life is alone capable of bringing 
back both joy and life to a languishing 
and disheartened world. 


And Blake’s Jesus 
Albion:— 

Would thou love one who never died 
for thee or ever die for one who had 
not lived for thee? And if God dieth 
not for Man and giveth not Himself 


eternally for Man, Man could not exist, 
for Man is love as God is love. 


Like the mother we must accept 
pain for the sake of love. Were it 
not for love there would be no pain. 


replies to 


The sage who is immortal, unas- 
sailable, and who is endowed with 
the magical power of creation, re- 
mains, like the mother, in contact 
with individual human life, respond- 
ing to the call of creatures. The 
greatest of all the sacrifices an en- 
lightened one makes is the sacrifice of 
heaven itself, for he refuses to enter 
in until the last and the least and 
the weakest of creatures has gone 
before him. One is not, in the cosmic 
refuge, alone. One cannot cave one- 
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self from adverse experience by 
isolation. Our safety les in union 
with the whole. 


The Vimalakirti Sutra teaches us 
that Samsara is Nirvana. Life is 
suffering, suffering from which we 
cannot escape without destroying 
life. There is no beauty, nc buss, 
no rest, apart from it. “But from 
my heart,” protests Dante, “love 
does not draw the thorn of pain 
that living I shall ever bear, though 
I should live forever.” Here aiso 
we perceive the secret of the cross 
of Christ. Christ crossed out suffer- 
ing in his crucifixion. Nirvana is 
achieved if we can accept suffering, 
and in identifying ourselves with 
the pain of all creatures see in this 
“dentification the heaven we seek. 
Psychologically it is just as impor- 
zant as joy, even as the fact of death 
L3 as important as the fact of birth. 
Both are integral parts of life. 

The man who sees life—and death 
—steadily and whole is the authsn- 
“ic man. All men are fearful but 
the authentic man looks his fear in 
the face and asserts himself against 
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it. Such a man was Rilke. The 
unauthentic hides from his fear and 
his despair and shrinks from the 
responsibility of overcoming it. The 
measure of a man like Malraux is 
in his readiness to take on the 
burden of other people’s ills rather 
than in his failure to find a cure. 
The greatest of all Teachers is he 
who receives the gifts of the spirit 
but does not depart from earth, 
knowing how to knot the thread of 
understanding. His usefulness ex- 
ceeds that of all others. 


Love is a miracle whenever and 
wherever it occurs. It is a new 
birth, wonderful in itself, the act of 
transformation through which 
Nature continually renews herself, 
maintaining her immortality. To 
deny it is to deny God. To accept 
it is to accept pain. The antinomy 
of pain, like the antinomy of evil, 
finds its solution in spiritual ex- 
perience. Death, like birth, can be 
life’s crown. In all mystery rituals 
death symbolizes renewal. The real 
name of the Book of the Dead is 
Coming Forth in the Name. 

Lita Ray 
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FROM THE TALL FACTORY CHIMNEYS 


{ The inarticulateness of most factory workers, mentioned by Mr. R. M. Fox 
in this article, makes the more important the réle of their spokesmen such as 
he. Mr. Fo> is the author of several volumes, including works on the Irish 
Revolution as well as Facrory Echoes and Other Sketches and The Triumphant 
Machine. Eis books rest on first-hand experience.—ED.] 


It is a curious fact that while 
sailors, peasants, miners, tramps 
and wande-7ing workers have con- 
tributed a sizeable quota to the 
poor-man -iterature of the world, 
the factory worker has remained 
comparatively inarticulate. This is 
the more remarkable when one re- 
fects on the importance of the 
factory plants to modern civilization 
and on the millions of factory work- 
ers pouring in and out of their gates 
daily in response to the whistles. 
The men who can bend and shape 
the toughest metal <o a delicacy al- 
most beycnd belief apparently can- 
not bend words to express their 
distinctive thought or feeling. 


Yet the factory stands today in 
the same vital relation to society as 
the cathedral did in the Middle Ages. 
It is the centre and symbol of the 
power-driven industry to which we 
are all in varying d2grees geared. So 
one migkt imagine that the factory 
worker would have plenty to say. 
My own belief is that it is largely 
a matter of horizons. To stand in 
front of a machine with eyes and 
mind fixed on a whirring, clattering 
tool that is boring a hole in metal 
is not -eally a stimulating expe- 


rience. Nor does it help much to re- 
move one’s gaze to a dirty patch 
of whitewashed wall or to a small 
window through which one can see 
the sky growing gradually darker 
as if ink were being poured into 
it; nor even to watch the black, 
shining leather belts gliding snake- 
like over the pulleys from floor to 
ceiling amid a medley of turning 
wheels. 


To write—unless one cultivates 
the stuffed owl of philosophy—one 
needs pictures in the mind. The 
sailor, the roustabout, the open-air 
worker, even the driver perched on 
the high front seat of his van—whom 
I used to envy—has far more con- 
tact with the life around him than 
has the factory worker, tied to rou- 
tine, repetitive work in which speed 
alone counts. Such work is mind- 
deadening, brain-crushing; it im- 
poses such severe limitations tha. 
the machine-minder is bound to fee. 
empty and discontented at his les; 
than human status. When Leoa 
Trotsky said that the peasant had 
to be boiled in the factory pot be- 
fore he would make a revolutior, 
he was explaining not merely tke 
process but the reason for factory 
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discontent. One can be sad or som- 
bre, even sick to the soul over hard- 
ships, cruelties and wronzs but 
explosive discontent arises from 
kuman frustration, just as the ex- 
plosion in a combustion engine is 
the result of pressure in a confined 
space. Frustration and literery ex- 
pression cannot go together, for 
tkey are mutually exclusive. 


Joseph Conrad once remarked 
that in all his years of sea-go‘ng he 
had never met one of his lanc-lock- 
ed Polish countrymen working on 
a ship. And during my years of 
industrial servitude I cannot recall 
having met anyone with any desire 
for literary expression. As a rule 
in the workshop they looked with 
disfavour on the idea of reading 
anything other than the sports page 
of a newspaper. A few might find 
solece in a Nat Gould racing story 
or a thriller by Edgar Wallace. I 
once tested a Nat Gould fan with 
Jack London’s White Fang, tkink- 
ing that if he liked horses it would 
not be such a great transition to 
Jogs. But the Cockney recipient 
viewed it with disfavour, remarking 
that it was “orl abarht a dawg.’ 


Why, then, did I want to read 
end co write? This has always been 
a puzzle. It is true that my grand- 
father, Michael Rathmell, a butter 
merchant who had come from Ire- 
-and and settled in Leeds, produced 
a slim volume of verse called Autu:nn 
‘eaves. I never knew the old maa, 
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though my mother told me about 
hin. He died of cancer of the throat 
amd, in a vain attempt to save his 
lif, his tongue was removed. He 
wrote a gently whimsical poem about 
this in which he termed his tongue 
“that unruly member,” needing to be 
silenced. His humour was quiet, not 
at all macabre, more in the spirit 
of Robert Burns’s rueful folk verse. 
My mother was headmistress of a 
school in rural Yorkshire before her 
marriage but she had no literary 
ben:. Later I hoped that I might 
have some of that Yorkshire-Irish 
feelmg for writing which flowered 
so bzilliantly in the Brontés and be- 
longs by right to the Irish bogs and 
the Yorkshire moors. But such a 
thouzht never entered my head in 
the tactory days when I was strug- 
gling for self-expression. 


Or my father’s side I could not 
claim even so tenuous a literary 
heritege. My father was the son of 
a drunken waster whose custom it 
was © stagger home on a Saturday 
night and, with a sweep of the arm, 
clear ornaments from the mantel- 
piece or crockery from the table. 
My grandmother died young and 
my fether was brought up by an 
aunt in Leeds. He belonged to the 
years of the factory half-timers and 
has told me how, after working from 
early morning in an ink factory, he 
would fall asleep in the afternoon 
at schcol with his head on his desk. 
But he grew up to be a clever 
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mechanic with several small inven- 
tions to his credit. He was a racy 
talker and a good letter writer. 


I cannot, therefore, blame my 
grandfather for infecting me with 
the literary disease. And indeed I 
wrote undei such difficulties that I 
have never een tempted to become 
over-literarr. When one has little 
time or energy to spare, the matter 
is always More important than the 
manner. My earliest writing took 
the form cf verse hastily scribbled 
in a workshop notebook alongside 
of particulars of the times allowed 
for varios machine operations, 
times worxed out carefully by the 
rate-fxers to half-minutes. My 
clumsy v2rses had the workshop 
beat or rhythm and, though deserv- 
edly forgctten, one of them did ap- 
pear in an anthology of Labour 
Verse published in America. 


When ı escaped from the factory 
cage by means of a scholarship to 
Ruskin College, Oxford, I was able 
to stand sack and view modern mass 
productien objectively. I wrote a 
piece caLed “Factory Life” in which 
I tried tc present the salient features 
of the irdustrial plant and the man- 
ner in which industrial workers are 
compelled to function as part of the 
mechansm of production, as living 
machine handles, robots, trained by 
motion study and perfected by high- 
speed methods. Consequently the 
factory workers are robbed of per- 
sonalitr, of all those attributes 
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which might interfere with rapid 
production. In the current contro- 
versies of democracy versus dicta- 
torship little thought has been given 
to the industrial conditions which 
cause masses of men to obey those 
dictators who provide an escape for 
their sullen discontent with a non- 
human status. 


It is in the workshop that re- 
pression, and resentment against 
repression, begins. Humanity nat- 
urally recoils from being ironed out 
flat. So there is a conflict of power 
which is not directly concerned with 
any question of morality or ethics. 
I expressed this in my “Factory 
Life” article in these terms:— 

The throb of the engine, the whir 
of the machine, the rasp of the file, 
teach the one lesson—Power. It all 
seems to say “We are down because 
we are weak. We shall get up when 
we are strong. No sentiment, no moral- 
ity, no idealism—just power opposing 
power.” 

How far this factory psychology 
has been responsible for Nazism or 
for the harsh social conflicts of the 
modern world it is difficult to deter- 
mine. But it is a neglected factor. 


On the eve of the civil war ii 
Ireland, I said farewell to Britisa 
industrial civilization and crossed to 
Dublin. Here, in spite of tte 
morass of tenement poverty, I fourd 
a vivid sense of individuality, per- 
haps too much. These people were 
certainly not like tooth-paste squeez- 
ed out of a tube. Not working tc a 
set pattern, they cut fantastic ar- 
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abesques. In Delia Larkin’s flat in 
Mountjoy Square I first met Sean 
Q’Casey, whose mind was even then 
seething with the drama of Dublin 
tenement squalor and humour. 
C’Casey took me along to the Fowler 
Fall in Parnell Square, then the 
headquarters of the Orange Lodge 
in Dublin. At the time of our visit 
it nad been taken over by a Repub- 
lican group to house Catholic 
re-ugees from the shipyards of Bel- 
fast. A huge green, white and gold 
tricolour billowed down from an 
upzer window. As we stood on the 
sters O’Casey told me that the 
Commandant was a friend cf his 
anc we could go over the building. 
Bui repeated knocks brought x0 
response. 


All at once I heard the sharp 
clatter of the letter-box lid being 
raised. Stooping, I peered through 
and found myself looking down the 
barrel of a revolver resting on the 
edge of the box. Alongside it was 
a steady eye. Finally, after some 
parleying, the door was unbolted 
and we squeezed through a narrow 
aperture. Across the hallway a mar 
wes lying behind a pile of sandbags 
wich his rifle at the ready. We 
stepped over and went upstairs. 
The room we entered had been 
ro.ghiy partitioned with blankets 
tc form a double row of cubicles, 
wità a passage down the centre, to 
accommodate women, children and 
old pzople, evacuated from tae 
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North. As I went along, each 
huddled family group told me grim 
stories of narrow escapes. All the 
time I was conscious of the disap- 
proving stares of Lord Carson, 
Queen Victoria and various Orange 
notables who from their massive 
picture frames gazed down glassily, 
just as they had done when the 
Orange Lodge had been in undis- 
puted possession. 


When I had heard all the stories, 
Sean O’Casey informed me that the 
Commandant wanted me to promise 
that I would not write about what 
I had seen without showing him the 
copy first. I could not understand 
this because there was nothing in 
the pitiful tales of these refugees 
that called for his censorship. I said 
as much to O’Casey. 


“Ah, yes,’ was his response, 
“that’s all right, but, you see, they 
have a store of ammunition in the 
basement and expect attack at any 
moment!” 


This explained the letter-box in- 
cident and the general state of alert- 
ness. Yet I could not help feeling 
sorry for the refugees resting pre- 
cariously over the ammunition store. 


After leaving the building we went 
across the road and watched the 
proceedings at a Sinn Fein Court 
which—under British law—was, of 
course, illegal. The court was 
crowded and lawyers of every shade 
of political opinion attended. It was 
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no use going to the Eritish courts, 
as they were empty 


Returning zo Lordon I went to 
the 1917 Cho wher2 [ had arrang- 
ed to meet +. W. bevinson. While 
waiting I lis ened b an East End 
Councillor, John Scarr, arguing the 
case for pacfism. Nevinson strode 
in, a tall, hatdsome igure, and Scurr 
appealed tc him fcr support. 

“I am z= man of war!” cried 
Nevinson, tinging cff his cloak with 
a sweeping zesture He added that 
every time Le cros.ed the Irish Sea 
and landec at Kirgstown he felt a 
subtle chaaze from his matter-of- 
fact, ordinary self 


“You w.l neve: land at Kings- 
town agair ” said Scurr, ominously. 
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For a moment Nevinson looked 
startled. Then he laughed. “I for- 
got for the moment. It is Dun Lao- 
ghaire now, isn’t it?” 


These years of conflict in Dublin 
gave O’Casey rich material for his 
tenement plays. For myself it was 
certainly a contrast to the factory 
years. I noted the feeling of vitality 
and excitement in the faces of the 
people such as was evident later in 
England during the Battle of Britain. 
And I wondered, not for the first 
time, if it would not be possible to 
get something of that sense of adven- 
ture into industrial life. But this is 
not possible so long as the workers 
are regarded merely as hands or 
handles. 

R. M. Fox 


COMICS AND HORRORS 


The gu stion of horror and crime 
“comics” 2s beer brought up once 
again by Livestigators into juvenile de- 
linguency. The Mew York Tunes of 
June 13th -eports ən tke questions be- 
fore a Serete Judriery Sub-committee 
headed by senator Robert C. Hendrick- 
son. Anm=ng the opinions this com- 
mittee has =ncount=red is one expressed 
by a puorisher: ‘The truth is that 
delinquen~ is a product of the real 
environmert in whch a child lives, 
and not ci the ficicn he reads.” The 
last part 6 dange-ously untrue. ` 


And ¥e must rot look only for 
direct coaaectione between the reading 
oi horro “comic” and specific acts 
of delinc.ency. We must think also 
of the si=w coarsering of mind which 
surely falows t-e dwelling on such 
images s “he-men” and their doings 
as the ‘comics’ prasent them and 


which must intangibly produce its 
unlovely results in many other direc- 
tions. Besides these urgent major 
problems it may seem TIrivolous to 
mention the effect of “comics” on 
language and reading ability; yet this, 
too, is important. The language, even 
of “comics” that are not downright 
horror-mongering or pornographic, is 
usually crude and ungrammatical, quite 
inadequate to express any really mature 
ideas. A child who takes to this idiom 
has raised for itself a serious obstacle 
to mental growth. 


Finally, to add to a deep moral and 
educational indictment a purely lit- 
erary count. it 1s dreadful to see a 
child deprived of the glorious revela- 
tion of reading a real classic, in clear 
print, by the ‘classic comic” with its 
ruined dialogue and worse. 


GRC. 


THE SELF-RENEWAL OF CIVILIZATION 


[ Shri M. A. Venkata Rao, fcrmer Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the 
Meharani’s College, Bangalore, offers here in the ancient Indian scheme of 
society a prescription for ensuring the saving of our present civilization from 
the decline which has overtaken civilizations in the past. The life of a civiliza- 
tion, like that of a person, mav be prolonged, but any civilization and its 
bedy, the State, must ultimately die to make room for their successors. It 
is the individual Human Sou! that grows as the great flower of spiritual 
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through the Gates of Gold.” —Eb. | 


To realize that modern civiliza- 
tion is not the crown of all past 
civilizations but only one among the 
numerous experiments of man in 
the historical laboratory of culture 
is the beginning of wisdom in social 
thought. Professor Toynbee zon- 
siders 21 major civilizations of 
which history has some record. 
Spengler considers a smaller num- 
ber for the purposes of his reflec- 
tions on the career of civilizations 
—the Egyptian, the Greco-Roman, 
the Magian, the Indian and the 
Chinese. Theosophy extends the 
panorama to vast periods of pre- 
history from which a core of sav-ng 
znowiedge has been preserved and 
handed on to historic civilizations. 
ıt is clear that the evolution of 
culture is not in the nature of linear 
progress. Spengler’s point of view 
that each major, fully formed cul- 
“ire or civilization has an organic 
career of its own with well-marked 
>hases of formation, growth ard 
dacline, is a fertile hypothesis. 


The most urgent problem today 
is to discover how the presert 


It 1s said: “On the mental steps of a million men Buddha passed 


civilization, which in some 800 years 
has had a full career and seems now 
to be destroying itself, can renew 
itself. 


Spengler offers no hope of the 
possibility of escaping the doom to 
which civilization seems to be sub- 
ject. But it should be possible to 
extract from an analysis of historic 
social systems vital ideas that will 
give clues to how our civilization 
can survive and assure for itself a 
future of stability if not of contin- 
uous progress. 


Nowhere are such clues more clear 
and more convincing, if freed from 
defective traditional interpretation, 
than in the sanatana dharma (eter- 
nal wisdom) of India. 


The collapse of civilization, 
whether catastrophic or gradual, is 
ultimately traceable to the loss of 
the vision of truth and to moral 
failure. 

The influence of Marxism to- 
day flows from the partial truth 
it embodies, namely, that the ruling 
classes everywhere employ truth as 
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a handmaid -o subserve their class 
interests and block the road of pro- 
gress for the submerged populations. 

The peril facing current civiliza- 
tion stems from two sources. One 
is the inability of liberal democ- 
racy as developed since the French 
Revolution io see the inadequacy of 
political equality and of parliamen- 
tary institutions to assure by them- 
selves the conditions of the good 


life for the underprivileged. Mili- 


tant trade tnions, with their ideology 
of irreconclable class war, are the 
natural resnlt of the failure in insight 
of the democratic rulers in the 
present werld. The second source 
of the criss is the opposite extreme 
of regard.ng the truth of Com- 
munism as absolute and final. There 
has been little effort by social think- 
ers on either side to rise above class 
interest s as to envisage the ele- 
ments of value in both doctrines in 


the disinterested spirit of truth. The 
scientific attitude so loudly pro- 


claimed 6 absent from social think- 
ing. 

The social teaching of sanatana 
dharma shows a way out of this 
difficulty. What is lacking is a class 
of peope set apart in society to 
pursue -ruth for its own sake. So- 
ciety in the ancient scheme respect- 
ed and supported such a class of 
truth-seskers, the best of whom 
would become Seers and Sages. 


Present-day investigation and 
scholarship seem to show an un- 
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precedented love of truth in the 
educated classes. But the truth 
that sanatana dharma has in view 
is ultimate truth, not particular 
masses of facts in the several 
sciences. Narada is represented as 
having become a master of all the 
sciences and arts in existence—the 
four Vedas, astronomy, animal lore, 
language and grammar, economics 
and politics. But still he was not 
satished. He sought instruction 
from Sanatkumara and learnt from 
him the higher knowledge of Atma 
or Brahma-vidya, in the light of 
which his previous lower learning 
—the apara-vidya—acquired vital 
meaning. The prevalence of devo- 
tion to a variety of sciences and 
technologies is not enough for social 
pilotage. The sciences have to be 
pursued in the spirit of ultimate 
philosophy, and all partial truths 
related to the whole of reality. 


This is what Plato had in mind 
in prescribing a training in dialectic 
over and above the particular 
sciences for his “guardians.” This 
Platonic insight is identical with 
that of Indian thought, which holds 
that rulers should be Rishis like 
King Janaka of old, representing 
not their own class of Kshatriyas 
but the highest interests of all. 
Hegel points out (though not with 
reference to Indian thought) that 
the true meaning of a “classless 
society” is: one ruled by a class 
without class interest or, rather, by 
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ne that sees its own interest in the 
narmony of the interests of all 
classes. 


The class of Rishis, Brahmanas, 
Sanyasis, was expected in the sana- 
tana dharma to devote itself en- 
tirely to the discovery of truth in 
a synoptic spirit, to harmonize or 
synthesize the conflicts of religions, 
sciences, arts, classes, dogmas. pol- 
itics and economics. Their function 
in society was analogous to that of 
the flywheel in the machinery with 
which it operates. 

A civilization may exhaust its 
capital of truth after an epoch of 
triumph and achievement. But, 
Spengler to the contrary notwith- 
standing, civilizations need not 
perish, like mortals, of old age. For 
the social organism is not completely 
parallel to the physical. The mem- 
bers of society are spiritual beings 
in whom the vision of the universal 
crganism can become consciously 
incarnate. 


A class of truth-seekers not warp- 
ed by national, class, economic, 
religious, dynastic or personal inter- 
asts has the rôle of opening new 
‘sistas of truth, gaining new visions 
of possible perfection. Today such a 
class, if recognized and allowed to 
rise tc the height of its stature, should 
te able to offer a new synthesis of the 
t-uths of nationalism and inter- 
rationalism, of the great religious 
systems, Eastern and Western, of 
Marxism and Liberalism and of the 
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other pairs of extremes troubling 
the world-mind. The larger truth 
living in their personalities and 
issuing powerfully in their exposi- 
tions and advice would have a com- 
pelling power. It is only in this 
way that civilizations can escape the 
mortal lot of individuals. 


Many thinkers are today turn- 
ing in this direction for hope. Henri 
Bergson was persuaded that the 
best mystics might become vehicles 
of the dan vital and carry the race 
to the next higher level of univer- 
sality in social life and morality. 
They would gather a band of like- 
minded men who would devote them- 
selves to piloting the ship of human- 
ity. Professor Toynbee points to the 
lesson of past civilizations in which, 
time and again, a “creative minor- 
ity” emerged to help them tide over 
a hard time. In India Gandhism 
fostered the creative minority that 
won national independence. But 
today the field of truth has to em- 
brace the world as a whole. 


The second insight of sanatana 
dharma or ancient Indian social phi- 
losophy concerns the way in which 
such devotion to truth is to be 
achieved by individuals. It requires 
wholeheartedness, single-minded- 
ness, purity of aspiration, freedom 
from divided ambitions. Such traits 
cannot be developed if the whole of 
society is pervaded by worldly am- 
bitions. The conviction of Plato 
that, in the long run, only a perfectly 
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ordered society could <oster perfect 
individuals 5 endorsed by Indian 
social thougat and is incorporated 
in its ideal social institutions. To 
foster a lead ng class af persons who 
will find their deepest satisfaction 
in the pursvit of trutk and its reali- 
zation in seciety, the whole struc- 
ture and spirit of society needs to 
be permea~ed with the spirit of 
truth and righteousness. 


Two grales or levels of dharma 
or righteous living are recognized 
in Indian tlought—p-avritti dharma 
and mivritt dharma, which may 
be broadl~ characterized as the 
way of pursuit and the way 
of liberatien. Like Plato’s “guard- 
ians,” the leading class in society 
will pursue the nivritti marga, the 
higher spiritual way. the way of dis- 
interested service. Like Plato’s 
“guardians,” again, they will put 
aside all tiought of personal pleasure 
bu: will take joy in the service of 
society and the contemplation of 
truth. Scme of them will be full 
sanyasts ascetics) without a family 
of their ovn and some will be house- 
holders lizing in the spirit of samyas. 
Even Vasshtha, wko lived a married 
life, is revorted once to have claimed 
to be a r4tya brahk-nachart. 


The genuine pursuit of the higher 
lite, in its intellectual, emotional 
and pra-tical spheres—science and 
philosopiy, art and religion, family 
and Stae life—is accompanied by 
full satisfaction. The leading class 
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will have their minds and imagma- 
tions occupied and held by the satis- 
factions of truth and beauty and 
righteousness. It will be natural and 
easy for them therefore to resist 
the solicitations of sense and egcism 
and to maintain self-control. 


As for the question how such 
a class is to be found, Indian 
sociology endorses the Platonic 
answer that it will be forthcom- 
ing if the psychological climate of- 
ordinary life favours its growtk. So- 
clety will get the leaders it deserves. 
If it honours millionaires more than 
thinkers, it will obtain a plethcra of 
millionaires. If it honours so-diers 
more than others, it will be ruled by 
soldiers, and so on. If onl“ one 
standard prevails throughou: so- 
ciety, the aim of “getting oL,” of 
wealth and conspicuous consump- 
tion, as described by the American 
sociologist Thorstein Veblen, all 
superior, energetic persons wil pur- 
sue this goal, irrespective of their 
divergent talents and endowments. 
This pouring of divergent capacities 
into the same dominant channel of 
salesmanship, “delivering the goods,” 
etc. is corrupting the present ac- 
quisitive society. Those with a love 
of truth are not finding the oppor- 
tunities or the prestige which their 
rôle in society demands. 


Hence Indian thought has recom- 
mended a pluralist system cf social 
ideals. Different classes shculd ad- 
vance along the line of their own 
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inherent genius and fulfil themselves 
by divergent paths or vocations. 
The highest class is that devoted to 
truth—cosmic, universal, eternal— 
which is above all finitude. The 
next administrative and military 
class, corresponding to  Plato’s 
“guardians,” will find their highest 
good and satisfaction in the trans- 
lation of truth into law and practice 
and the rules of social behaviour. 


This scheme will maintain a 
certain demarcation between differ- 
ect functional groups, so that dif- 
ferent vocational ideals can prevail 
therein without causing frustrating 
imitation of one group by another. 
And there will be the added ad- 
vantage that corruption in one group 
will not automatically spread to 
others. 


Such a class of truth-seekers was 
expected in India to maintain itself 
on alms received or in pastoral and 
agricultural settlements in the forests 
called tapovanas or ashramas. This 
ashvama ideal is one of the greatest 
contributions of Indian culture and 
civilization to human thought and 
progress. It can be realized tcday 
through contributions and encow- 
ments, in modern terms, if the con- 
tributors refrain from calling the 
tune. Modern societies have accept- 
ed old-age pensions for workers It 
would not be difficult similarly to 
provide for the material needs of 
truth-seekers. If their functior is 
recognized, their maintenance vill 
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follow spontaneously. Modern soc- 
lety needs to put the highest class 
of synoptic thinkers and rulers first 
in the ladder of rank and precedence. 
They will best serve society by de- 
voting themselves primarily to truth. 
Even sanyasts who do nothing but 
contemplate will exert a healthy in- 
fluence by showing by example that 
this life’s values are not all. 


To ensure the prevalence of this 
ideal, the Indian lawgivers so 
regulated the lower stages or levels 
of worldly life as to prepare the 
ordinary member of society to ad- 
vance, In and through the process 
of decent living, to the higher way. 
Pravritti marga or the way of pur- 
suit is charted in such a way as to 
facilitate the gradual incorporation 
in life of the higher universal values 
of the spirit. To this end, they laid 
it down that Kshatriyas and Vaish- 
yas, administrators and traders, 
should pursue their calling in ac- 
cordance with dharma. Also, study 
and contemplation are enjoined on 
all of them, though only the Brah- 
manas will devote themselves wholly 
to these pursuits. 


If an element of science and con- 
templation is included in the daily 
life of administrators, traders, in- 
dustrialists, artisans and workers— 
as we may extend the scheme now 
to these last—they will be enabled 
to recognize the value of persons 
in whom truth speaks with an un- 
equivocal voice. The limitation of 
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wants and tle pursuit of desires 
within the lixits of dharma as well 
as the practice of some study and 
contemplaticr as a part of the daily 
routine in addition to the vocational 


work will spiritualize the social 
climate. 
Such a society will respond 


spontaneous y to spiritual ideals 
and leaders. Only such a society 
will enable -he philosophers or sages 
to rule or mo influence rulers in the 
right direcion. ‘The central prob- 
lem that exercised the great mind 
of Plato, namely, how to enable 
truth-seektrs and Sages to acquire 
prestige and power in society and 
the State, has been solved in prin- 
ciple in toe Indian social scheme: 
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Sages will not seek power but society 
will be so organized as to facilitate 
the discovery and recognition of 
them when they appear. And a 
course of discipline is laid down 
both for Sages and ordinary persons. 


The Indian scheme of varna 
(which it would be preferable to call 
varga now to avoid misunder- 
standing) ashrama dharma con- 
tains the creative secret of the 
Pheenix of civilization arising from 
its own ashes ready for a fresh 
career. It will also, if applied be- 
times, halt the process of decay and 
enable our civilization to redirect 
its energies towards renewal and 
recovery. 

M. A. VENKATA Rao 


THOREAU 


“Aspecs of attachment, detachment, 
and nor-attachment variously contri- 
bute, w-tnout one being predominant, 
to the kz eidoscopic complexity of both 
his life end writings,” says Winfield 
Nagley © his article “Thoreau on At- 
tachmert, Detachment and WNon-At- 
tachmex™” in Philosophy East and 
West (_ nuary 1954). Mr. Nagley de- 
fines the key terms thus:— 


“Attachment” designates a preoccupation 
with ant pursuit of goals and values which 
are pursy temporal in character. “Detach- 
ment” veers to a complete withdrawal from 
the pursait of temporal goals and value: as 
a result of the conviction that they are onto- 
logicall” unreal and are the source of suffer- 
ing anc frustration ‘“Non-attachment” con- 
notes <tainment of a transcendent evenness 
of nun. which enables one to participate 
in the fmporal process without attachment 


He says that Thoreau was never 
completely non-attached. He practised 
detachment at various times but the 
conflict bctween the desire to act sig- 
nificantly and the longing for serenity 
of mind was almost ever-present. Even 
during his retirement at Walden, he 
was attached to the ideal of uprooting 
“all that was not life.” In his 
attitude toward government, his de- 
tachment from participating in its 
functioning was underlaid with an 
attachment to the principles he believed 
it should guarantee. 

It is doubtful whether most people 
will agree with Mr. Nagley’s view-point. 
His application of the key terms to 
Thoreau’s life and works is rather ar- 
bitrary. 


FAITH AND SCEPTICISM IN ENGLISH 
POETRY 


DONNE AND BAUDELAIRE 


‘The history of ideas is a fascinating field study, revealing affinities between 
minds as different to all seeming as John Donne, the “ God-struggler,’’ and the 
author of the Flesrs du Mal. It is, however, not always easy to catch in yester- 
day's idiom the echo of a truth now differently formulated, though it be really 


neither of yesterday nor of today but timeless. 


Such a study as this by Mr. 


Neville Braybrooke, the Editor of The Wind and the Rain, can help us.—Eb.] 


Decisions are often made by pins; « all the 


alternatives offer, a beginning must 
be made, and a meaning is pricked. 
“I do not set my life at a pins fee” 
might well be the motto for any 
literary critic. For although there 
have always been critics of life, 
literary criticism is a comparatively 
recent development, a 19th-century 
legacy. Hamlet seriously weighs 
mnortality, but “when honour’s at 
the stake” he deems it worth the 
pricking off. This is Shakespeare’s 
\Wiew—the man who never blotted 
a line. But how different from Ben 
Jonson or Milton, Pope, Words- 
worth or Yeats! For all these were 
peets with an awareness of their 
historical position. If they invoked 
their Muse, they also asked them- 
selves about their contemporary 
poetic task. They became acutely 
conscious of the past. Paradtse Lost 
is a second choice; an epic on King 
Arthur is abandoned because its 
theme is that of Æneas. Virgil is 
no longer a source book of plots; 
he becomes an “influence.” That 
infitence is apparent in the work of 


“Metaphysicals.” John 
Donne may not have written like 
Virgil, but without Virgils ‘“influ- 
ence” Donne could never have writ- 
ten as he did; nor could Charles 
Baudelaire, two centuries later. And 
this is where I picked up my pin... 
In “La Mort des Amants,” Baud- 
elaire sees two lovers whose hearts 
have become twin mirrors that re- 
flect their burning adoration: — 


Nos deux cœurs seront deux vastes 
flambeaux 

Qui réfiéchiront leurs doubles lumières 

Dans nos deux esprits, ces miroirs 


jumeaux. 
In “A Valediction: of Weeping,” 
Donne pleads:— 


Let me poure forth 
My teares before thy face, whilst I stay 
here, 
For thy face coines them, and thy stampe 
they beare, 

And by this Mintage they are something 

worth, ... 

In each case whether ibe mirror 
is the minds of the loyers or the 
tears, the external signs of the emo- 
tion enhance its value and prolong 
the effect. For in Donne’ and 


Baudelaire the idea of duality re- 


~ 
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ceives its fmest poetic treatment; 
the work of each is an exercise in 
“the similarty of dissimilars.” Yet 
here the comparison ends. Donne, 
and his follbwers in the 17th cen- 
tury, chose mathematics to express 
their love poetry whereas Baudel- 
aire, in the 19th, emplcyed metals, 
perfumes ard religious imagery. The 
geometry im Donne’s “The Extasie” 
by which:— 


Our eye-b=ames twisted, and did thred 
Our eyes, upon one double string; 


became ty centuries later “Je 
croyais le parfum de ton sang.” By 
the time of Baudelaire mathematics 
was a spert force as imagery; the 
poet instead turned his attention to 
the city, to Paris with its wide boule- 
vards designed to hinder revolution- 
ary enterp~ise, its all-night estam- 
inets, its small theatres with their 
yellow, tapering becs de gaz. His 
music is fnat of a felling world: 
evil is ab-oad and redemption Is 
an unknoyn hope. 

In cont-ast Donne’s vision “Of 
the Progre se of the Soule” (ii), pic- 
tures only in part a fallen world. 
That is tke one certainty, because 
elsewhere: — 


..Ha~e not all soules thought 
For many ages, that our kody is wrought 
Of Ayie, znd Fire, and other Elements? 
And now hey thinke of new ingredients, 
And one Scule thinkes one, and another way 
Another tRinkes, and ’tis an even lay 


Poets o the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies no longer had a metaphysic 
like that cf Thomas Aquinas to fall 
back upm; and Donne, perhaps 
more thar his followers, sensed dis- 
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integration rather than harmony. 
With the new sciences they con- 
tended, each in his turn, with 
Copernicus, Galileo, Vesalius. As 
best they might, Donne, George 
Herbert, Henry Vaughan, Richard 
Crashaw, Abraham Cowley and 
Andrew Marvell attempted to 
fashion the religious metaphysic 
they inherited—Catholic or Angli- 
can; they tried, in a world beginning 
to fall apart, to hold hard to their 
hearts, to fit the new knowledge to 
the holiness of their own feelings. 


As Lines so Loves oblique may well 
Themselves in every Angle greet 
But ours so truly Parallel, 

Though infinite can never meet, 


sings Marvell of his Mistress, ir. 
“The Definition of Love”; while 
Herbert cries in his “Affliction” :— 


Ah my deare God! though I am clean 
forgot, 
Let me not love thee, if I love thee not 


The paradox, “the similarity of 
dissimilars,” became central to the 
style. What had been ideas only 
voiced on the periphery of society 
became the mainstays of Court con- 
versation, so that in its poetry one 
finds a reflection of English high 
society. Donne hovered between 
Catholicism and Anglicanism, his 
loyalties clash and divide, and there 
is a constant split in his work. Cf 
his contemporaries he was the most 
wracked. Yet outwardly society wes 
at peace. This was England’s golden 
age as a country of the arts. Her 
manor houses proclaim it to this 
day, and one learns of Colonel Join 
Hutchinson (1616-64) that the 
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martial drum was not his only 
music; his wife’s memoirs declare 
that he was an incomparable Angerer 
cf the lute. 


The divisions between the Cava- 
liers, the Roundheads and the Puri- 
tans were not so sharp as they are 
oiten made out. Theirs was a cross 
of swords rather than of ideas, since 
retrospectively one can see that the 
c.eavage was brought about by the 
Reformation. Their dilemme was 
basically religious. 


If Wisdom enlighten thy way, all 
tke outgoings of thy soul into things 
and all the appearance of things to 
thy soul will be like a sweet tume or 
pleasant dance. 


These are the words of Crom- 
well’s favourite Puritan divine. Peter 
Sterry. They are sentiments echoed 
repeatedly by the Metaphysicals:— 


My music shows ye have your closes 
And all must die. 


In 1642 Cromwell’s chaplain, 
Thomas Goodwin, published a devo- 
ticnal book about the Sacred Heart 
entitled The Heart of Christ in 
Heaven towards Sinners on Carth. 
In it he demonstrated “the Gracious 
disposition and tender Affection of 
Crrist in His Human Nature now 
in Glory, unto his Members, ander 
all sorts of Infirmities, either of Sin 
or Misery.” 

In 1646 in his “Religion” Yau- 
ghan was writing 


My God, when I walke in those gioves 
And leaves thy Spirit doth still fan 

I see in each shade that there growes 
An Angell talking with a man 
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In Abr’ham’s Tent with winged guests 

(D bow familiar then was heaveni) 

Eae, drinke, discourse, sit downe, and rest 
Until the Coole, and shady Even;... 
The poet wanted to inspire com- 


municn and faith in true Religion, 
to restore anew between man and 
Christ the “tender Affection” that 
hac keen lost. For somehow, as 
time kad run on, the “secret, golden 
Mine” ffom which divine communi- 
caticn had been possible, had fallen 
out of use. For in “Passing 
through the Earth’s darke veines” 
the pure waters of Religion had 
turned from better unto worse be- 
cause the earth through which the 
wate: had to pass had become “a 
tainted sink”; and here one has the 
clue that united the Metaphysical 
dilemma with the Puritan. 

Neither Sterry nor Goodwin nor 
a good many other Puritans were 
at all the harsh, legalistic terrorists 
of relizion which they have been 
painted; rather their teaching was 
spiritiel and tender, loving and 
mysticel. They genuinely believed 
that people could be good and 
happy and, like the Metaphysicals, 
they accepted the doctrine of the 
Fall. 

Also, like the Metaphysicals, they 
wanted religious belief to be indi- 
vidualistic; and, in this, both sides 
were 2xcessive. They found a de- 
fence for their individualistic posi- 
tion Ly recalling the dissolution of 
the monasteries and the corruption 
of the medieval Church. If their 
excessiveness did not lead them to 
spiritual isolationism, then it mani- 
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fested itself in attacks on “the 
Roman Antichrist,” in wiping out 
all traces of Mariology, in smashing 
stained-glass windows, in fasting on 
Christmas Day. Yet the spirituality 
that the divines who followed Laud 
taught was substantially what was 
being taugh: by Cacholic priests 
abroad. Goodwin’s bcok about the 
Sacred Hea-t had b2en preceded 
nine years 2arlier by the French 
Jesuit Fr. St. Jure’s Knowledge 
and Love cf Jesus Christ. The 
cleavage between the Cavaliers and 
the Roundh2ads and the Puritans 
was a division which automatically 
became doubled because of the break 
first caused ay Henry Vill between 
himself and Rome. By Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s middle reign, Anglicanism 
had come into its own. 

Throughout the first part of the 
17th century the Anglican Church 
influence prevailed in England and, 
in establishng a new religion for 
Englishmen, it gradually disestab- 
lished itself. the water from the 
“tainted sins” growing muddier un- 
til, by the end of the 18th century, 
religion in England was at its lowest 
ebb. So, toc, was mezaphysics. For 
here I take up my pin once more. 
I have a vdume of Sydney Smith’s 
letters before me. My pin falls on 
one written to Lady Holland, dated 
1808 :— 

I take the liberty tc sand you two 
brace of grouse, curious kecause killed 
by a Scotch metaphysician; in other 
and better language they are mere ideas, 
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shot by other ideas, out of a pure intel- 
lectual notion called gun. 

The Metaphysical tradition had 
sunk into decline: in attempting to 
reflect the tension between faith and 
scepticism (in a world in which 
traditional cosmology and belief 
were being questioned), it allowed 
scepticism to triumph: the Age of 
Reason approved the victory; lan- 
guage became earthier and muddier; 
grouse-shooting became the main 
concern of the day. 

As years passed, eventually even 
scepticism was called in doubt. 
Then miracles were reported; faith 
began to seep back. Men began 
reflecting on centuries of disruption 
when nothing seemed quite certain 
and there was a constant tension 
between belief and disbelief. They 
found the early part of the 17th 
century not unlike the 20th. Two 
hundred years narrow to a pin point 
in their minds. John Donne, Vau- 
ghan and Marvell are now being 
constantly reprinted. Their poems 


appear amazingly modern; their 
dilemmas become shared a second 
time, for in “poetry all things are 
made bright and new.” Men under- 
go an “Influence” such as their an- 
cestors underwent. They begin to 
bridge the ages, to link Donne and 
Baudelaire. Every moment the 
world seems to be growing smaller. 
Sometimes it seems as if Virgil 
wrote only yesterday. ‘Perhaps, 
after all,” men sigh today, “the 
Atomic revolution is not so unlike 
the Copernican... .” 


NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


STYLE AND ORIGINALITY 


[ Shri Surendranath Tripathi offers in this essay some provocative 


thoughts.—Ep.] 


Literature cannot be conceived in 
a vacuum; and it needs a form in 
order to be recognized as such. 
This is true of all art. The man of 
letters (which expression itself is 
suggestive ) has to choose some form 
of the written word to communicate 
his image or his “emotion re- 
collected in tranquillity.” In fact 
the indescribable force and inspi- 
ration behind his image usually 
causes him to decide on the form 
spontaneously. That done, he 
applies himself to the construction 
of the image—-a physical deed— 
though he is still in an emotional 
state. And here is a difficulty for 
many a writer. The word-picture 
painted from an emotional pitch 
may not serve his purpose; with the 
best of intentions and utmost 
sincerity, he may fail to be com- 
municable. The words he selects 
and the order in which he arranges 
them may, it is just possible, not 
produce the intended or desired 
rhythm. The words may no:z be 
the right words! And here comes in 
the consideration of style, which in 
its turn may be the mothe- of 
originality. 

The word style, as it is used in 
literary criticism, designates one 
whole aspect of artistic creation. 
Upon it depends the total effect of 
a work of art. In art and literature, 
as also in workaday behaviour, it 


is most important how one says a 
thmg. The glory of a true and 
genuine image is heightened when 
the artist is able to assemble “‘words 
in their best order,” and it is 
his faculty to thus assemble words 
which he can claim as his own, 
and therein lies his originality. 
Thus a work of literature has to be 
doubly original: first, the artist’s 
imaginative approach to his chosen 
theme is his own; second, the style 
or presentation of the theme is his 
and may, in its ultimate effect, 
sound glorious or dull. The second, 
as said, is more important than the 
first, because an inferior emotion 
may yet have a desirable beauty if - 
the expression is perfect. 


style in literature is the grace or 
form involved in the arrangement of 
words. Thus, in writing, essential 
style is the way in which we express 
ourselves, and it reveals our thought 
process and our personality; it is 
our art in the use of words. The 
expressions and words chosen and 
the order and setting assigned to 
them is essentially associated with 
the artist’s personality, yet this 
should be revealed so as not to 
become too apparent or obtrusive. 
If style is separated from personality 
and personality from style, there is 
neither style nor personality worth 
the name. All good style embodies 
in itself the personality of the author 


? 
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and in every case the style is the 
man himself, 


Thus essential style changes from 
person to person, but it is equally 
true that che same person may 
adopt different styles, in the sense of 
forms of writing, on different 
occasions. This brings in the 
question of the predominance of 
theme over style in the sense of a 
mode of expression. This aspect 
of style must be very precisely 
suitable to the theme. Preci- 
sion is one of the virtues that 
makes & style likable and effective. 
A style that tends to become lop- 
sided and floppy is not forceful. 
The use of a minimum of words 
with amaximum of effect is the most 
desirable achievement. One who 
deals in words must be constantly 
on giard lest those chosen lose the 
comvanionship cf his thought and 
entzil his wandering from his theme, 
consciously or unconsciously, thus 
preventing his ranking among the 
mesters of style in either sense. 


Not that a master of style always 
w-ites flawlessly. In the work of a 
master artis: even, some flaws 
become adjusted in a mysterious 
way and pass in the general pattern. 
if a real flaw in the style of a 
master writer is noticed by critics, 
it starts a controversy around it. 
If this does not add anything to his 
fame, it will by no means detract 
anything from it. 


A loose style is apt to misrepresent 
or distort the thought of a writer, 
which, 1f correctly conveyed, would 
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be his gift to humanity. Elegant 
language is desirable but filling a 
work unnecessarily with even the 


choicest words is always to be 


discouraged. Elegance in essential 
style does not come from outside, it 
comes from within. Such style 1s 
not only “extraneous ornament,” 
to all good writing, just as refined 
and cultured behaviour are orna- 
ments of a person. 


“The style,” runs the oft-quoted 
expression of Buffon, “is the man 
himself.” This expression attri- 
butes to his style the qualities and 
characteristics that distinguish the 
man. By reading from their works 
we are able to say: “This is Dr. 
Johnson,” or “ This is R. L. Steven- 
son.” The oneness between his 
essential style and the man is sacred 
and heavenly ; it cannot be expected 
that this bond should deteriorate. 
The personal qualities reflected in a 
style give it its very life, make it 
living. Style must be human, full 
of life. Its effectiveness is dependent 
upon the extent to which i: reflects 
its creator. This is of supreme 
interest in the study of style. 


Style is the writer’s redection as 
we are God’s. Just as God’s image 
is reflected in everything, in the 
same way a writer’s essential style 
bears the image of its creator. It is 
dificult to conceive of a deeper 
harmony than the cone existing 
between an artist and his creative 
work and this superb harmony, this 
relationship, lasts through the ages. 


Turning to the problem of 
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originality in artistic expression, 
we may note that one need not 
look for a new subject, one never 
heard of by either mortals or gods, 
queer and grotesque, one never 
treated of before. Instead one’s 
unique way of looking at a 
thing is what is important, one’s 
own attitude and personal reactions 
to a problem or subject. With 
these the work produced will have 
althe qualities of original writing. 
It will have novelty and freshness. 
A talented writer is capable of 
making lively and interesting any 
sutject, even one that has been 
rezted of a thousand times over 
befcre him. He will always add 
something which will transform the 
subject into a new creation. The 
light of his own soul will be reflected 
in His writing. Not that he will not 
stucy his subject, but it will be only 
the impressions collected as a 
result of his study and assimilated 
in kis mind that will guide him to 
think arew trom an attitude peculiar 
to himself. This process of think- 
ing and assimilating becomes writing 
which se2ms as fresh as the first 
flower of the morning and is illu- 
mined with light bestowed by the 
soul of the man. It is in this way 
that stye and originality become 
associated m all proper writing. 

All good writing gives an impetus 
to thinking and consequently causes 
the growth of literature. This is 
how literature has piled up through 
the ages. lL terature that does not 
arouse in the mind of the reader 
questions or solutions, or lead him 
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to some original thinking, has no 
right to the name. 


We have said that every good 
writer adds something of his own 
even to the commonest theme by | 
bringing into play the element of; 
his soul— the personal element as — 
it is called. But there is at the 
same time need to beware of the 
danger of too much personality in a 
work, for that spoils its charm for 
the reader and the’ writ‘ng will fail 
to be great. The presence of the 
personality in a writing does ~st 
imply that personal tastes and fads, 
likes and dislikes should be airea. 
All should be in balance so that the 
reader, instead of feeling the writer’s 
personality as an intrusion, may 
revel in it. 


The best way to judge whether 
the writer has projected his person- 
ality in the right proportion is to 
examine the extent to which he is 
impersonal. He should write for 
everybody from his own angle, he 
should be a detached observer of ' 
things, an onlooker, though he 
plays his part actively in the scene. 
He plays the double rôle of actor 
and audience at the same time 
through his insight and clairvoyant 
means. John Middleton Murry 
refers to this when he speaks of the 
presence of the “maximum of 
personality ” and “ the maximum or 
impersonality”’ in a piece of good// 
writing. e 

To sum up: style should be undéf- ` 
stood as the art of expressing oneself | 
through a form suited to a particular 
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image in tke mind. Every artistic 
expression, whetherin poetry, drama, 
painting, a>chitecture, cancing, etc., 
has a sty= of its own, but one 
central ain is common to all: the 
creating oi an object or situation of 
beauty anl wonder. This involves 
bringing itto play the personality of 
the artist proper proportion. The 
two terms, style and theme, are 
complemertary. <A certain amount 
of digress.on from the chosen theme 
can be res..fed to by the discrimi- 
nating artist, but circumlocution 
si. “q certainly be taboo in a 
considerazion of style. Style is an 
ornameri but not an əxtraneous one. 
Precisior. and exactness are qualities 
essential to good style. Essential 
thoughts and emotions clothed in 
simple and direct language make 


good form or style; involved lan- 
guage destroys charm and obstructs 
understanding. 

Generally speaking, there are no 
fixed standards or hard and fast 
rules for the guidance of those who 
take to literary creation. Essential 
style is the distinctive mark of a 
person’s writing and, broad simi- 
larities excepted, it is different with 
every writer. Two styles may seem 
almost identical but the discerning 
eye of the critic will spot the 
individual peculiarities of each. 
Style in the essential sense is a gifi 
over which human regulations have 
no control. Style as mere form is 
perfected by practice. It ıs wita 
this background that a study cf 
style should be undertaken. 

SURENDRANATH TRIPATHI 


SHAKUNTALA AND ZAL 


Ther is some resemblance in the 
stories of Shakuntala and Zal. Both 
were rcurished by birds. Zal was left 
by his-father, close to the mount Alburz, 
taken əy the great bird Saena and 
attenced by her; and Shakuntala’s 
mother Menaka left her child, close to 
the riv2r Malini, by the great mountain 
Himazya and she was nourished and 
atten lod by Sakunis (birds), and there- 
fore vas named Shakuntala. Her real 
fathe: was the great sage Visvamitra, 
origiaally of Ksatriya or Warrior class. 
Sbakntala’s son was Bharata the 
grea king, and Zal’s was none other 


than the great Rustam. The love story 
of Zal and Rudaba and that of Sha- 
kuntala and Dushyanta are both ro- 
mantic, but in other respects have no 
resemblance. The story of Shakurtala 
is an incident in the great epic the Maha- 
bharata and the same as that of Zal in 
Sbah Nama. In both there are super- 
natural occurrences. Shakuntala’s sim- 
ple story in the Adi Parvan, Chasters 
89—100 in the Mahabharata was nade 
into a beautiful drama by Kalidasa. 
The same could have been done cf the 
story of Zal and Rudaba. 

M. A. SuHusurery 
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/ JAMINI ROY 


[A well-known art critic, Shri O. O. Gangoly, mixes censure, praise and encourage- 


ment, as only critics can, in this appreisal of the paintings of Shri Jamini Roy, some 


of whose work was published last year in Fifteen Colored Plates 
Jamnı Roy (Dhoom: Mal Dharam Des, New Delhi. Rs. 15/-). 
chosen painting; of the talented artist and is admirably printed. 


An Album of Painisngs of 
The album contains well 
It'is a publication worth 


procuring. Jamini Roy’s paintings have a charm all their own.—Ep.] 


The review and criticism of the works 
oi contemporary and living artists in 
modern times is one of the most zisky 
and thankless jobs of critics. No fair, 
overall appraisal of the works of an 
artist still in the making and working 
on a path of further development | is 
possibie. Yet the demands of journal- 
ism have prevented critics from sus- 
pending judgment on the works of 
Iiving painters. Encouraged by 
=ditors, critics have got into the hebit 
32 indulging in appraisals of the works 
ei living artists and many artists, seek- 
ing early and premature recognition of 
their talents, have encouraged the 
aties. 

Jamini Roy, thanks to publicity and 
frequent exhibitions of his works, has 
become the most popular Indien 
artist of modern times. In contrast tc 
this, until a partial exhibition of h‘s 
works was held in Bombay last year, 
Nandalal Bose, our greatest Indian 
artist, deeply immersed in the develop- 
ment of his works in moods of pro- 
‘oreed meditation, persistently avoid- 
ed any publicity for his paintings. ig- 
nermng the claims of an appreciative 
pulte both in India and abroad. 

In India, the general level of art 
adpzeciation is very low and the dis- 
criminative connoisseurs and critics are 
very few. So an artist adept in the 
art of publicity is better known and 
appreciated than the shy and modest 
worker. In fact, during the last 10 
years the attention that mediocre and 
immature ertists have attracted, by 
contimuous exhibitions in Bombay and 


Delhi, has helped to bewilder the in- 
nocent public which has been hustled 
into accepting all newcomers in art as 
veritable geniuses. 

The work of Jamini Roy, very well 
known as it is, stands very far above 
that of the rabble seeking name and 
fame through publicity devices. He 
has been steadily working on his own 
chosen path, deriving his inspiration 
and working data from the folk paint- 
ings of medieval Bengal and the Pata 
Paintings of Bengali Vaishnavism, try- 
ing to develop medieval conventions 
and types into dynamic forms through 
a new system of powerful and emphatic 
draughtsmanship, spelling out a richly 
coherent language of predominantly 
decorative intent. His experiment in 
seeking tə develop the folk art of 
Bengal into a new and powerful modern 
art idiom was greatly helped by the 
late Guru Saday Dutt’s discovery and 
collection of a large number of master- 
pieces of Bengal folk painting. Shri 
Dutt made a sensation by revealing 
the indigenous language of Bengal pic- 
torial art, an idiom differing from both 
the classic forms of Ajanta and the rich 
and sonorous rhythms of Rajput paint- 
ing. 

It was indeed a strenuous process— 
through long and tedious experiments 
with the simple, unsophisticated data 
of Bengal v-llage art—almost dead or 
dying—to put life into an obsolete 
language and vitalize it with new 
dower of expression which would appeal 
to the modern mind. It must be ad- 
mitted that Jamini Roy has succeeded 
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to a great extent in infusing new life 
into an obsoete system of draughts- 
manship which at one time had been 
a powerful medium of Vaishnava cul- 
ture, presenting living forms of faith 
in the folk lif of Bengal. His principal 
stock in trade wes a few types of 
Gopinis, Yasodas and youthful cow- 
herds copied from the decorations of 
the old ritua and processional cars of 
the Bengal lk religion. From these 
mediæval decorative prototypes he de- 
veloped a rew pictorial language of 
great verve end expressiveness, marked 
by a lyric smplicity, yet with a new 
poise, a vigour and a rhythm all its own. 


Tke recovery and resuscitation of 
the obsolete language of Bengal folk 
art was no mean achievement and rais- 
ed hopes of aigher things, hopes which, 
bowever, have noi been fulfilled. In 
fact Jamini Roy's initia. success has 
handicapped his further development. 
Francis Wa-son wrote:— 

Recently dicovered by war-tume Western 
visitors to Calcutta and mtrocuced to London 
by a one-mar show in Bond Street, he has 
perhaps been overpraised or pra:sed for 
wrong reason 

An Indian artist who builds his rep- 
utation on the easy appreciation of 
European edmirers builds on an in- 
secure fourdation. The language of 
Indian art s the produc: of the many 
idiosyncrasizs of Indian spiritual think- 
ing which is still inaccessible to the 
majority oat European thinkers and 
particularly to the smal! group of art 
critics who dabble in Indian art and 
pretend to have discovered the key to 
the mysteræs of Indian esthetics. 


The fact that the carefully rehabili- 
tated lang-age of Bengali folk art re- 
surrected in the archaic compositions 
of Jamini Roy was absolutely devoid 
of any sold spiritual content such as 
enriched the works of Nandalal Bose 
was missec by his superficial European 
admirers. Jamini Roy seems never to 
have toucied the original springs of 
medieval Yaishnava literature and the 
deep wells of Bengali Bhagavatism but 
played with the discarded skeletons of 
Vaishnava art, believing the dead 
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framework of Bengal pictorial art to 
be the repository of the highest culture 
and thought of Bengal. Jamini Roy 
has not revealed in any of his works 
the slightest knowledge of the works 
of the Vaishnava Sddhakas, who had 
bult up the Paddvals hymns of the 
Vaishnava faith, records of the most 
deeply felt religious emotions in any 
literature, such as one meets with in 
the pictorial interpretations of Abanin- 
dranath Tagore, Khitindra Nath Maz- 
umdar and Nandalal Bose. 


The poet Tagore had drunk deep at 
the sources of Bengali Vaishnava lit- 
erature and some of the highest thoughts 
of the Bengali devotional singers are 
embedded in the mystic phases of 
Tagore’s poems. But Jamini Roy 
stands outside the rich resources of 
medieval Vaishnava thought, represent- 
ed by the mystic hymns of Vidyapati, 
Chandidas, Gyana-das and a host of 
other devotional singers who have made 
a valuable contribution to the Bhaga- 
vata literature. 


A pictorial art empty of the resonance 
and mysticism of Bengali Vaishnavism 
could not go far enough by merely 
repeating the formule of Bengali folk 
art. Another serious handicap in his 
endeavour has been the sophisticated 
city-life of Jamini Roy. He sought to 
rejuvenate folk art by trying to re- 
capture the elusive folk mind which he 
left in his native village many years 
ago—and many miles bshind. His 
brother artists in Calcutta smile over 
Jamini Roy’s “folk art” factory in the 
beart and hub of Calcutta, where he 
shows European admirers new versions 
of Neo-Bengali folk art. 


Another complaint made against his 
works is that he has produced, in 
slightly altered versions, almost identi- 
cal compositions, to the discomfiture 
of those who had acquired the earlier 
ones. There is no reason why Jamini 
Roy should stick to identical types and 
forms like the repeated types of Blake 
and Burne-Jones. It is this attach- 
ment to successful compositions and 
types of figures which appears to have 


suspended the process of creation of 
new types and forms and retarded the 
next stage of development in his art, 
to which all his admirers and critics 
are looking forward with. anxiety and 
hope. 

This handicap to his art has invited 
comments such as these from some of 
his greatest admirers, like John Irwin 
and Sudhindranath Datta:— 

Jamini Roy’s triumph has been the unity 
of head and hand. But if, as we say, the 
development is to continue, this unity has 
constantly to achieve fresh organic integra- 
tion. Jf only the hand comes to function 
and if there remains only an air of facility, 
the reason is not in an atrophy of the mind 
itself but in a failure of the mind to readjust 
itself to the objective world which is various 
and changing. This, we believe, is the reason 
why Jamini Roy, like Matisse, in his day, 
has been unable to move forward. His 
purity has been personal, his clearing ground 
too large an area of human life. There is 
not one violent man, not one shrewish 
woman-—in the whole of Jamini Roy’s world 


My Public Life. By Sm Mirza 
Ismar. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. 176 pp. 1954. 18s.) 


This brief record fulfils the desire 
expressed by the author in the last 
paragraph, namely, that its readers 
should wish for more rather than less. 
In fact, the reader often wishes also 
that Sir Mirza would be a little less 
impersonal, a little more reminiscent. 


The book opens with an all too brief 
account of Ali Asker Shirozi, Sir Mir- 
za’s grandfather, who came to Banga- 
lore from Iran at the age of 16, with 
a string of Arab horses and a pile of 
Persian shawls, and who, in spite of his 
illiteracy, established himself as a 
flourishing merchant, property owner 
and horse breeder, who knew everybody 
from the Chief Commissioner down. 
Surely a romantic story, deserving a 
chapter or two; Sir Mirza gives him 
only three pages. 


As an administrator and among 
many other things, Sir Mirza was a 
great believer in the beneficent influ- 
ence of a beautiful environment, He 
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—-with its calm of mind and subdued pas- 
sion He has been a martyr to his own 
mastery. 


Yet, as Sudhindranath Datta wrote, 


He now possesses a technique compre- 
hens:ve enough to cope with almost every- 
thing; and could he but enlarge his sym- 
pathy, the demonstrations of organized 
labour should present him with fewer formal 
difficulties than the excesses of a Kirtan 
procession. 


Despite the lack of fresh achieve- 
men: in recent years, Jamini Roy’s 
work nevertheless remains a marvel. 
He was given no aid by the atmosphere 
of Calcutta’s world of art, nor had he 
access, even through books, to the con- 
temporary art world in Europe, where 
he would have found fellow spirits. 
Yet in the lonely struggle he has paint- 
ed n-agnificent pictures, and our grati- 
tude asks us here: Could we humanly 
expect more? 

O. C. GANGOLY 


believed that flowering trees planted 
around hospitals, schools, colleges and 
factory compounds cost little, but yield- 
ed much in the effect they had on the 
hearts and minds of the workers. 
That is one reason why he became such 
a great builder, why his name will be 
forever linked with the beauty of 
Bangalore, Mysore and Jaipur. 


Sir Mirza also believed in seeing 
people and things for himself. He went 
about the streets of the cities, he inter- 
viewed many people, and thus kept an 
effective check on dilatory and corrupt 
officials. 


On the communal question he has 
expressed the noblest sentiment, “T felt 
that cne pleases the Almighty even 
more by serving other faiths than one’s 
own.” He refused to join the Muslim 
League because he believed it to be 
anti-Hindu. The most striking obser- 
vation in the book, in our opinion, is 
this testimony to his political wisdom: 
“Statesmanship consists in the anticipa- 
tion and guidance of events, not in 
waiting upon them,” He has a genuine 
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admiration for Mahatma Gandhi and 
had incurred official displeasure in giv- 
ing public expression to it. 

The book will not chiefly interest the 
reader as a record of Sir Mirza’s public 
life, for the record is too brief; nor 
will it interest him chiefly for any 
acccunt or analvsis it gives of the 
rapidly changing scene of our national 
history; ils chief appeal, we think, will 


Planning the Indian Welfare State: 
A Study cf the Constitutional Aspects 
of Indta’s First Five-Year Plan. By 
C. S. Suspramanta Ayvar. (The 
Madras Law Journal Office, Madras. 
xxvi+149 pp. 1954. Rs. 6/8; 9s. 6d.) 


in the 1obly-worded Preamble to the 
Constitution of India its makers have, 
inter alic, stressed the idea that the 
sovereigr Democratic Republic of 
India aims at securing for its people 
not only political justice but also social 
and economic justice. Fully conscious 
as they were oi the fact that democratic 
political institutions can survive and 
prosper only in an economic climate 
which ensures to every individual both 
work ard a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing, they sought to delineate in Part IV 
of the Constitution the broad outlines 
or directive principles of the State 
which doth the Centre and the village 
units, -vorking in harmonious co-opera- 
tion, snould endeavour to establish in 
India. Article 39 of the Constitution, 
three tems of which are quoted below, 
lays cown that “the State shall, in 
particuar, direct its policy towards 
securiag’”’:— 

(a) zhat the citizens, men and women 


equally, have the right to an adequate means 
of livelihood; 


(6) that the ownership and control of the 
materal resources of the community are so 
distrihuted as best to subserve the common 
good; 

(c) that the operation of the economic 
system does not result in the concentration 
of wealth and means of production to the 
common detrment,... 


The National Planning Commission 
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lie in the picture of the gentle, genial, 
tactful and wise person that emerges 
from its pages, almost in spite of the 
author; the picture of a man with a 
singular gift for friendship, with a 
genuine love of nature, and with em- 
inently sensible views on the problems 
of our times. He should write again, 
and let himself go next time! 

G. C. BANNERJEE 


which was appointed in 1950 to assess 
the resources of the country and to 
formulate a plan for their proper util- 
ization published a draft plan in July 
1951 for “the widest public discussion.” 
After modifications made in the draft 
in the light of suggestions received by 
the Commission, the Five-Year Plan 
in its final form was presented to 
Parliament in December 1952. This 
Plan is the first organized effort made 
by the country to increase production 
and reduce the existing economic in- 
equalities. It envisages, inter alia, the 
construction of new dams, canals, roads 
and factories, the reclamation of waste 
land, the remodelling of our land syst2m 
and the building up of scientific labora- 
tories for conducting fundamental and 
applied research. Shri C. S. Subra- 
mania Ayyar endeavours, as he says 
in his Prefacv, 

. .to interpret the First Five Year Plan 
strictly on its Constitutional and Legal bear- 
ings ın order to provide a proper lead to the 
community in understanding and appreaating 
the Plan. 

He has not only brought togetker a 
Jarge amount of valuable material rele- 
vant to the discussion of the constitu- 
tional and economic facets of the Five- 
Year Plan but also has discussed the 
numerous problems which arise ir con- 
nection therewith, with objectivity and 
critical acumen. 

As the author deals with highly con- 
troversial issues, it may not always be 
possible for one to agree with him in 
the many views and opinions he has 
expressed. But there is no doubt that 
he has made a real contribution to the 
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study of the many problems which arise 
in the process of the establishment of 


Our Next-Shore Netghbours. By 
KakA KALELKAR. (Navajivan Publish- 
ing House, Ahmedabad. 220 pp. 1954. 
. Rs. 2/8) 

This delightful volume is the vivid 
and valuable record of the impressions 
and reflections of the veteran writer 
Kaka Kalelkar. A close and life-long 
associate of Gandhiji, Kaka Kalelkar 
recounts his travels in East Africa 
over a period of two months. He 
refuses to regard Africa as the “dark 
continent” and laments the doings of 
the European settlers there, especially 
their blind experiments in an attempt 
tə produce a European civilization in 
Africa. 

Though the policies pursued by 
=uropeans in East and South Africa do 
mot encourage any hope of an honour- 
eble co-operation between them and 
te Africans, yet Kaka Kalelkar strikes 
am optimistic note in saying that some 
day on the soil of this continent three 
races; Africans, Asians and Europeans, 
will learn to love each other better; 
wll shed their callousness and bitter- 
ness, and will build a common multi- 
racial brotherhood. 
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a Welfare State in India. 
M. RAMASWAMY 


Kaka Kalelkar’s attitude to Africa 
is characterized by an abounding 
humanity and sympathy. He rightly 
reminds us that it was in Africa that 
the world discovered the great soul, 
Gandhiji. In his chapter “Education 
and Caste Divisions” he indicates the 
terrible need for a right type of religion 
that would encourage faith and piety in- 
stead of the communalism and creed and 
caste pride that are now rampant. He 
speaks against the three evils of our 
country: caste, religious communalism 
and provincialism, and when he brings 
the caste system under fire he refuses 
to see any good in it. He writes, “our 
humanity will not find full expression 
until we do away with both varnas 
and castes alike.” It is, however, pos- 
sible to look at these institutions as 
originally established. Some modern 
thinkers like Gerald Heard, Rudolf 
Steiner and Charles Waterman trace 
the malaise of civilization to its failure 
to recognize clearly the need to ade- 
quately organize a fourfold social order 
that would look after the cultural, 
political, economic and labour fields 
of human activity. 

P. NAGARAJA RAO 





Waifs end Strays. By K. CHANDRA- 
SEKHARAN. (S. Viswanathan, Central 
Art Press, Madras. 53 pp. 1954. Re. 1/8) 


Eoth the writer and the printer and 
publisher of this small book of eleven 
essays deserve praise; it is in every 
way far above the average for Indian 
sublications. In it some of the common 
things that are a part of almost any 
ore’s ordinary, everyday life are con- 
sidered in a genuinely human way. 


The writing is simple, charming, has 
the strength of sincerity, and is in parts 
poetic—and each essay is thought-pro- 
voking. But most of all the book is 
pervaded with a truly human quality. 
the power to evaluate that is kindly, 
tolerant and appreciative; yet does not, 
because of this, fail to show a sense 
of the fitness of things nor lack’ the 
courage to uphold some unpopular 
values and censure some popular ones.- 


E.P.T. 


a 
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Women ani Social Injustices. By 
M. K. Gano. (Navajtvan Publishing 
House, Ahmecabad. xi+207 pp. 1954. 
Rs. 3/-) 

This collexion, a fourth enlarged 
editicn, brinzs together all Gandhiji’s 
writings and speeches relating to 
women. These cover he period from 
the late 1920 to the t-me of bis death 
and deal with the reawakening of 
women and ontstanding social injustices. 
Gandhiji had pronounced views on mat- 
ters such as child marriages, child 
widows, eorced widowhood, the 
purdah, falən sisters and dcevadasts 
(temple-gir&). He strove to enlighten 
the public, mostly through the columns 
of Herijar and Young India, and 
to abolish these evil customs with 
the help of both tne men and 
the wome2a who sympathized with 
him. His message to youth in this 
connection was that youth movements 
should deal with questions of this 
character. 


Ramayeta-Trivent By K. CHANDRA- 
SEKHARAD. (S. Viswanathan, Madras. 
59 pp. 1644. Re. 1,8) 


The Ronzyana is a unique example 
oi literature, and literature has been 
aptly deined here as “life illumined, 
comment2i on and explained by a first 
rate mind of singular acumen and in- 
tuition.” Therefore, the Ramayana is 
both a relizious scripture and a com- 
mentary on life. As such, it is a 
perennia. source of inspiration as well 
as instraction, wizh universality and 
objectivity runnirg, through 1, as 
through all true literature, like golden 
threads. 


The author of the present painstak- 
ing ana profitable comparative study 
of some of the aspects of the epic, as 
dealt with in Valmiki’s work in San- 
skrit, Samban’s work in Tamil and 
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Gandhiji’s views may seem rigid and 
controversial to some, especially to the 
undisciplined. The ideals of marriage 
and self-restraint, of sat and satya- 
graha, that he presented are difficult 
to practise, but he was decided and em- 
phatic about them. He did not want 
“irreligion” to flourish in the name of 
religion or that of the scriptures. He 
wanted people to “test on the anvil of 
reason everything that is capable of 
being tested by it, and reject that 
which does not satisfy it....” 


Gandhiji’s estimate of woman was 
very high. She was to him the em- 
bodiment of sacrifice, suffering and 
non-violence. Hence he expected much 
of women; especially of the educated 
ones. But as Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
says in her foreword:— 

Are we going to fulfil that hope is the 
question before those of us wao are in a 
position to lend that helping hand for our 
own soul’s sake no less than for the country 
and the world 


MUMTAZ MOoTIWALLA 


Tulsidas’ work in Hindi, has spot-light- 
ed the beauties of each and thus deep- 
ened the reader’s critical insight and 
esthetic appreciation. The result is 
a bath of bliss in the ¢riveni (the triple 
stream). The episodes and characters 
selected for mention from the Ramayana 
are “Filial Love,” “Felicity of Mar- 
riage,” “Sita Swayamvara,” “Sita Svar- 
namriga” and “Vibhishana.” Here is an 
illustration of Kamban’s delineation: 
speaking of the wmriga (the deer) in 
action, he says:— 

It moves slowly as if in cel:beration, ut 
stands and stares Suddenly as if in appre- 
hension it jumps into the air Neither the 
wind’s speed nor the mund’s quickness can 
equal its flight. It looks as though it 
initiates Truth itself to a new mode of 
accelerating its pace 


M G. 
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How to Know God: The Yoga 
Aphorisms of Patanjali. Translated 
with a New Commentary by Swami 
PEABHAVANANDA and CHRISTOPHER 
IsaERWwoop. (George Allen and Jnwin, 
Ltd., London. 143 pp. 1953. 9s ) 


From very early times there have 
been enlightened races which have 
reared men who were dissatisfiec with 
the multiplicity of gods and with a 
purely superficial interpretation of the 
universe in terms of the transcience 
of everyday events. Attempts have 
been made throughout history to find 
a permanence within impermanence, 
an order amidst chaos, a meaning be- 
hind the cycles of regeneration and 
decay. But the East, which has given 
mankind all its great religions, looked 
behind immediate events, and thoug 
it saw “through a glass, darkly,” it 
was rewarded by an inspiration which 
has Hooded the earth with its light. 
No longer need sorrow remain unex- 
plained nor suffering go unrewarded. 
God has come to his children in his 
own way and in his own time, knowing 
each race in its geography and evolu- 
tion. Thus has He spoken through 
Zoroaster, and Buddha, and Christ, 
and Muhammad. 


In India, the message came, as it 
vere, to the very cradle of the human 
race, and monotheism, timidly sung in 
the Vedic hymns, became glorious con- 
viction in the Upanishads. Schlegel 
once wrote:— 

It cannot be denied that the early Indians 
pcessessed a knowledge of the true God; ell 
their writings are replete with sentiments 
and expressions, noble, clear and severely 
grand, as deeply conceived and reverentialty 
expressed as in any human language in which 
men have spoken of their God. 

By the time of Patanjali this lofty 
conception had crystallized, so in the 
int2rpretation now given to us by 
Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher 
Isherwood we have before us in modern 
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form a summary of the Hindu spiritual 
evolution and achievement in those long 
centuries before the birth of Christ. 
The two authors have approached 
their subject from the standpoint of 
Vedanta, which is both a religion and 
a philosophy, and is the name under 
which the divine revelation, inspired by 
the Upanishads and systematized in 
the Vedanta-sutras, has become gen- 
erally known. Yoga, having its origins 
in the Vedanta, comprises those exer- 
cises in devotion, or more accurately, 
techniques of meditation which enable 
a man to experience union with God 
who is omnipresent and the only ulti- 
mate Reality. God who dwells within 
us is Afman, and it is Atman or the 
real Self which the yogi seeks to realize. 
Looking through and not at the external 
worid, that flux of actions both good 
and evil with its fleeting scenes of 
beauty and sorrow, the yogi is drawn 
to a peace which passeth understand- 
ing, the peace of Aiman. 


The book has a definite and limited 
aim, namely, to state and explain the 
Yoga-Suiras of Patanjali, and this it 
achieves in a direct and dignified 
manner. It wisely refrains from a 
comparison with Western systems of 
psychology, for yoga is a finished 
whole, nor does it make significant in- 
cursions into modern science. Admit- 
tedly such analyses would be interesting, 
but quite outside the province of a 
small book; and not only for reasons 
of space, since its vital message would 
thus be extinguished under the weight 
of erudition. For those who want a 
straightforward exposition of yoga this 
neat and attractive little book will. 
provide the basic principles; and many, 
to whom Samadhi (state of union) may 
never mean anything at all, could 
certainly gain a great deal from the 
virtues of self-discipline and discrimi- 
nation extolled in it. 

H. J. J. WINTER 
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His Kingdon m Kenya. By ÅDEL- 
pHOI (Hodcer and Stoughton, Ltd., 
London. 125 op. 1953. 65.) 

This book is the joint product of 
several Aftiin and European Chris- 
tians living i1 Kenya. Together they 
set out to stow how black and white 
alike have fıled to build a harmonious 
community. They indicate the under- 
lying causes df this failure, and suggest 
the means zy which a truly Christian 
society co.li replace the present de- 
structive c oflicts. 

Their arzlysis of Kenya’s problems 
is so simpis and lucid that a school- 
child might read it with profit. The 
suggested -o.ution is simple tco—as 
simple, bu in humar terms as difficult, 
as the injinctions of the Sermon on 
ibe Mourt What matters, they say, 
is to put more into a society than we 
try to tale out of it The contribution 
of black <nd white to the building of 
Christ’s Singdom can be equally valu- 
able witout being identical. 

Reade: uninformed about Kenya 
will find themselves beginning to under- 
stand the complex land development; 
the diffsulties between employer and 
amployee which appear to be colour 
problers but are actually economic; 
the vered questicn of European im- 


Chri rianity and Race Relations. By 
T. Price. (SCM Press, Ltd., London. 
88 pp. 1954. 4s, 6d.) 


This booklet is a “hasty synopsis,” 
to use the author’s own words, of a 
much cigger book, Christiantiy and the 
Race Problem by Dr. Oldham, which 
was ELb.ished more than a generation 
ago ad is not now available. The 
azuthc> has added material to make it 
up-t& Jate, but his book inevitably 
share in the limitations of the original 
one. In the first place, the Christianity 
here spoken of is almost altogether of 
the =rctestant type. From a book of 
this Lird one would have liked to learn 
the attitude cf the Roman Catholic 
Church and of the Greek Orthodox 
Chuck, etc., in regard to the race 
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migration; the failures of the adminis- 
tration compared with its good inten- 
tions. Like the recent British Parha- 
mentary delegation to Kenya, the 
authors emphasize that district officials, 
teachers, and missions have tended to 
destroy or corrupt the old patterns of 
African life without putting anything 
attractive in their place. 

What is to fill this vacuum? The 
evil growth of Mau Mau itself appears 
as one sorry attempt. The writers call 
for more human contacts. more en- 
deavours by each side to understand 
the other, an end of discriminations 
based on race and colour, combined 
with attempts by educated Africans to 
do more for their own people. A can- 
did and illuminating list of “racial 
rubs” is offered to both Europeans and 
Africans, European patronage, self- 
righteousness and spiritual pride may 
be exasperating to Africans, but African 
importunity and unreliability can be 
equally irritating to Europeans. 

The next to the last chapter: ‘Blue- 
print for the Future,” contains a 
straightforward list of outstanding 
needs which must be fulfilled before 
Kenya is ready for self-government and 
the coming of His Kingdom. 

VERA BRITTAIN 


problem. Then there are the Coptic and 
the Syrian Churches which are largely 
composed of the so-called coloured 
peoples. In view of all this, it is not 
proper to speak of a limited section 
of Christianity as if it were the whole. 


The author, however, rightly says 
that race prejudice, which is not innate, 
has grown out of modern European 
history and slavery, and that race- 
relations are found at their worst where 
the “clashing interests” of the white 
people have met with the different cul- 
tures of the coloured peoples. This is 
evident in the Southern States of the 
U.S.A. and in South Africa. One 
wonders if a further change will not 
occur in the U.S.A. and in South Africa 
within a decade or two. Things are 
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moving with a swiftness of whick Dr. 
Oldham had no conception and of 
which even Dr. Price seems not to be 
fully conscious. It is certain and a 
pity, however, that this change is due 
to other forces than Christianity. Very 
often Christianity, albeit of the con- 
ventional or orthodox type, acts as a 
stumbling-block to the onward march 
of humanity. Dr. Price points out 
how, as he believes, Communism is steal- 
ing a march on Christianity and wants 
the latter not to lag behind. In order 
that this may not happen, what is 


The Meditations of William of St. 
Thierry: Meditativae Orationes. Trans- 
lated from the Latin by A RELIGIOUS oF 
C.S.M.V. With an Introduction ani 
Notes. (A. R. Mowbray and Co., Ltd., 
London. 108 pp. 1954. 7s. 6d.) 


‘William of St. Thierry was a mystic 
o7 the 12th century, a Flemish noble, 
and a personal friend of St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux., He was for 26 years abbot 
>f the monastery of St. Thierry. The 
great French scholar M. Etienne Gilson 
says of him:— 

Willem of St. Thierry has everything: 
power of thought, the orator’s eloquence, the 
pots lyricism, and all the attractiveness of 
tke most ardent and tender piety. 

Many of his mystic ejaculations, 
waich have here been rendered into 
fine English, clearly come straight from 
tha heart of one of the Great Authentics 
of spiritual vision. He is soaked with 
the language of Scripture, but at the 
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needed is the conversion of so-called 
Christians into true disciples of Jesus 
such as was the late Mr. C. F. Andrews 
and is Dr. Albert Schweitzer. The time 
has passed for any patronizing on the 
part of white Christians of the coloured 
people, not only in justice but in re- 
paration for the wrongs done them. 
Moreover, it is sheer mockery to speak 
of Christianity, in any true sense, when 
white and coloured Christians cannot 
everywhere pray and worship together 
in the same church! 


MANAL C. PAREKH 


same time is not afraid to use that 
language in daringly novel ways. 

It will be well to give a few illus- 
trations of William of St. Thierry’s 
mystical thought:—“For love in us 
mounts up to Thee, O Lord, because 
the love in Thee comes down to us.” 
“When, therefore, Thou indwellest us, 
we are Thy heaven, most assuredly.” 
“For us too, to see God is to be like 
God. This unity, this likeness is itself 
the heaven where God dwells in us, 
and we in Him.” “...hell can hold 
no greater torment than the lack of 
seeing Thee.” “Christ in your con- 
science is the treasure. that you will 

.” “Love is a single intense 
will.” 

We are grateful for this scholarly 
and beautiful addition to the shining 
treasury, of the East and West, of the 
world’s mystical literature. 


Joan S. HOYLAND 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A SOLUTION TO THE DOWRY PROBLEM 


l In publshing in our May issue (p. 229) a communication from Shr S, Balasubra- 
mama Iyer ertitled “A Bar. on Dowry,” we invited discussion ın our Correspondence 
columns of ways to overcome this widely prevalent practice which indeed, as Shri Iyer said, 
‘“besmirches tre far name of India.” We are glad to publish here a thoughtful contrib- 


ution by Shri A. Viswanath. 


We shall welcome the views of others who have suggestions 


to offer as to how the evil can best be overcome.—ED ] 


Mr. 5. Balasubramania Iyer in his 
article “A Ean on Dowry” has pointed 
out clearly tie evils of this social custom 
and has tried to find a solution to it. 
It is admitted on all hands that the 
dowry system has ruined many middle- 
class familizs. Recently a few think- 
ing indivicuals, among the educated 
class, have discussed this social evil 
and have suggested ways to correct it. 


One suggested solution, as pointed 
out by Mr. Iyer, is to ban the custom 
by legislation. Mr. Iyer denies that 
there is amy ground for fear if this is 
done. Yet I =hink there is some ground 
for fear. In the first place, this is a 
social prodlem and as such cannot be 
completely solved by legislation. Even 
supposing that a law is passed that 
no dowry shall be demanded, modern 
youths wll not yield so easily. They 
will think of demanding .dowry in the 
form of presents if not in cash. A 
graduate may lay down the condition 
that he should be sent for higher 
studies. Parents who can afford to do 
so, looking to the future of their 
daughters, will accept the condition 
laid dovn. Thus this social evil will 
continue ir a slightly different garb. 

Mr. “yer has also referred to an 
oath talen by some Marwari girls not 
to marry if any dowry is demanded. 
If bridegrooms are firm in demanding 
the dovry. such girls will remain spin- 
sters. It is a brave step taken by 
these girls but not an effective one. 


If, on the other hand, young men will 
take an oath not to demand any dowry 
that will certainly be a step forward. 


Another suggestion put forward is 
to raise the marriageable age for girls. 
How can this help to solve the problem? 
Graduates demand dowry. Nowadays 
one will be between 20 and 24 when he 
takes his degree. Unless there is moral 
growth besides mental and physical the 
monetary motive is bound to exist. 
Therefore the real defect lies in modern 
education, which has no connection with 
the existing social customs. 


It is a very unfortunate thing that 
the degrees received have failed to make 
the student conscious of social evils. 
There is something radically wrong with 
the present system of education that 
fails to arm girls and boys to fight 
against such evils. 


For present-day youths marriage 
must cease to be arranged by their 
parents for the sake of money. They 
must realize the significance of mar- 
rage, a realization which most of them 
lack. 


Therefore the real solution to this 
problem is social reform. No such 
thing is possible unless individuai re- 
form is undertaken. This means chang- 
ing the minds of modern youths by 
helping them to understand the tre- 
mendous evil caused by this social 
custom. 


A. VISWANATH 


A LETTER FROM LONDON 


[ The following letter from Shri Sunder Kabadi, whose first letter appeared in our 
June number, is topical and will greatly interest all our readers. The problems of 
which Shri Kabadi writes were visualized by the able novelist, James Aldnch, 10 The 
Diplomat, first published in 1949. The comments of our esteemed correspondent take our 
mind back to what was fiction then but is fact now.—ED. ] 


London, June 25th.... “When I hear 
the word ‘negotiate,’ I reach fcr my 
gun.” This-is the approach to world 
problems which seems to animate the 
leaders of America and which is in- 
creasingly deplored among all but the 
most reactionary sections of opinion in 
Britain. In this tiny section there are 
such strange companions as Mr. Mal- 
colm Muggeridge, Editor of Pench, 
who was once Deputy Editor of the 
Conservative Daily Telegraph (which 
today attacks Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Indian Prime Minister, as an “im- 
perialist” because he disputes the righi 
of France and Portugal to continue in 
possession of Indian territory), and 
that veteran Tory die-hard, Lord Van- 
sittart, who, like Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
regards attempts at negotiation with 
the Soviet Union and China as a sheer 
waste of time. 


These gentlemen regard themselves 
first and foremost as realists, yet they 
remain hopelessly blind to the vast 
changes that have taken place in the 
world since the days of their youth 
when it was possible for the great 
Suropean Powers to mould not only 
their own destinies but also the destiry 
cf the world. Among these great 
changes which they stubbornly refuse 
tə recognize is the emergence into free- 
dom and independence of the densely 
populated nations of Asia and the in- 
spiration that it has given to other 
peoples still struggling to break the 
chains of colonialism and imperialism. 


The Geneva Conference revealed ir 
ar alarming way that those who stub- 
bernly refuse to take into account the 
great redistribution that has taken 
place in the balance of power through- 
ou: the world are in charge of the 


American people, whereas in Britain 
they can exercise no greater influence 
than as columnists in Sunday news- 
papers or as editors of comic magazines. 


While recognizing .that the existence 
of a New Asia means the end of the 
old imperialist outlook on world affairs, 
the leaders of Britain have at the same 
time realized that the future of what is 
loosely known as the Western World, 
as distinct from the Communist World, 
depends on what Mr. Eden, in his report 
to the House of Commons on the 
Geneva negotiations on Wednesday, 
23rd June, described as the “support” 
and “understanding” of the free and 
independent Asian nations. 


Sir Winston . Churchill and Mr. 
Eden, and indeed Mr. Attlee and even 
the heretic Mr. Bevan, believe that 
there is a way of opposing the threat 
of international Communism to Western 
interests which can retain for the West 
at least the “good-will” and “under- 
standing” of India and other indepen- 
dent Asian nations and which may 
even, in the long run, align the great 
Asian nations alongside the West in 
a more positive fashion. The impor- 
tant difference between American policy 
and British policy, which the Geneva 
Conference has underlined, is that 
Britain is prepared to gamble on this 
over a long period, whereas the Amer- 
icans, with childlike impatience, want 
their desires to be satisfied without 
delay. 

Britain has been actively combating 
so-called Communism in various parts 
of Asia relentlessly and intensively 
ever since the end of the war. In 
Malaya, for example, the war against 
the “bandits” has been going on for 
six years, and still shows no signs of 
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coming to a3 end. In the annual 
report of the Malayar. Federation for 
1952, it was disclosed that 4,000 tons 
of bombs zd two million rounds of 
ammunition were exp2nded, and that 
nearly a querter of a million men were 
kept under rms to deal with the “em- 
ergency.” The police farce costs more 
than ten times as much to run today 
as it cost jist before hostilities began. 
There are nore policemen in Malaya, 
with a pcculation of seven millions, 
than in Bri ain itself, with a population 
of fifty rtlions. 


Britain, through the exercise of 
world pov r over several centuries, has 
understoo= that those nations who 
want to mal! themselves “Great” have 
to pay a ~rice, which is that of cease- 
less militery vigilance wherever their 
power exends throughout the world. 
Today tk-re are 80,000 British troops 
in the Sez Cana’ base, one of the 
worst mu tary outposts, from a soldier’s 
point of view, thet Britain continues 
to mainsin. There are British troops 
spread ~_roughout many parts of the 
world, fom Germany to Korea, from 
Kenya :» Malaya. So long as Britain 
has werd interests, she accepts the 
need p=manently to station soldiers 
and increasingly costly military equip- 
ment it such places to preserve those 
inzerests 


The Americans, who did not come 
to play the rôle of a world power until 
the erc of the second world war, are 
historialiy and temperamentally un- 
suited ‘or this réle. Being a vast and 
almos’ self-sufficient continental nation, 
iney cre not eccustomed to looking 
outwatl at the world, but inwards to- 
wards themselv2s. Since they have 
been rust into the centre of a troubled 
worlc stage, their natural inclination 
is ta grapple wita the problems and 
diffic=ties which confront them, solve 
therr in the shortest possible time with 
all t» power and enthusiasm they can, 
and tnen get on with the real business 
of rmning America. 


Tre great discoveries of science in 
the rast quarter of a century and their 
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application to industry foster the illu- 
sion that the problems that inevitably 
arise in International relations can be 
solved scientifically. Aldous Huxley 
put his finger on the weakness of this 
attitude when he wrote:— 

Because technology advances, we fancy 
that we ate making coriesponding progress 
all along the line, because we have consider- 
able power ove inanimate nature, we are 
convinced that we are the self-sufficient 
masters of our fate and captains of our souls, 
and because cleverness has given us tech- 
nology and power, we believe, in spite of 
all the evidence to the contrary, that we 
have only to go on bemg yet cleverer in a 
yet more systematic way to achieve social 
order, international peace, and _ peisonal 
happiness 


The greatest example of how this 
outlook is being given practical expres- 
sion today is in the reverence with 
which Western statesmen regard their 
atom and hydrogen bombs. Take away 
these great perversions to which science 
has been put and we find there is not 
very much more at the core of dom- 
inant Western world policy than a lusty 
determination to preserve their priv- 
ileged position in the world, which they 
built up so often at the expense of 
other peoples. 


Not even the French people them- 
selves are now prepared to believe 
that their sacrifices in blood and trea- 
sure in Indo-China over the past seven 
years were inspired by an overwhelm- 
ing regard for peace, freedom and de- 
mocracy. Yet, while there were the 
faintest prospects of maintaining 
French domination in Indo-China, the 
French people were brought to accept 
the sacrifices involved by appeals to 
their idealism. They were encouraged, 
morally and materially, by Britain and 
America, to “wage the good fight” 
which now, with defeat staring them 
in the face, a new French Government 
(that of M. Mendes-France) has 
pledged itself to bring to an end with- 
in a month. 


The more one studies the great con- 
trast between Western ideals and 
Western performance in regard to Asia, 
the less reason does there seem to be 
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for lending that “support” and “under- 
standing” which Mr. Eden is out to 
secure. The colonial stables in Asia 
need to be cleaned out much more 
thoroughly than the owners have so 
far shown themselves prepared for 
before anything apart from our own 
freedom and independence is worth 
defending. Before military lines Legin 
to be drawn on the map, there is much 
else that the West could do to show 
that it is seriously concerned to >ro- 


Prot. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Profes- 
sor Of Indology in the University of 
Ulysore, reviewed orally on June 12th 
at the Indian Institute of Culture, 
Basavangudi, Bangalore, the illustrated 
Arst volume of Studies in Proto-Indo- 
editerranean Culture by the Rev. A. 
zeras, 5.J. (Indian Historical Research 
Institute, Bombay. Rs. 175/-). Prci- 
essor Sastri mentioned that Father 
Heras had attempted to “elucidate some 
of the most fascinating probleme” 
raised by the excavations of the Indts 
Valley cities, Mohenjo-Daro, Harappa 
amd Chanhu-Daro. In particular, this 
vclume was concerned with the system 
cf deciphering the inscriptions and 
examining the “historical foundations” 
of the first migrations of the Proto- 
Indians westwards to Mesopotamia and 
to Egypt. 

Speaking of the contents of the 
work, the Professor said that the first 
of ifs five chapters dealt with the crucial 
clacms to decipher the inscriptions, but, 
in is opinion, this had not been achiev- 
ed. Father Heras did not follow any 
recagnized method in deciphering the 
Indus Valley scripts by means of bi- 
lingwal records, none being available, 
while his own method, explained by him 
in the Preface (pp. xf.), was not easy 
to understand. The second studied the 
affliction between the Indus Valley and 
the Sumerian people; the third, dealing 
with migration, “tended to be abstruse’ 
in the opinion of the Professor. The 
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mote security and stability in this part 
of the world. It could, for example, 
recognize the simple fact of China’s 
existence and bring to an end what 
Mr. Attlee has described as the “farce” 
of her exclusion from the United 
Nations, thus restraining such dangers 
to peace as obviously exist in Formosa 
and Seoul. 

SUNDER KABADI 


June 25, 1954 


fourth, which studied the “Fish Leg- 
end,” did not “justify this legend 
chronologically, as Leonard Woolley 
and his colleagues had done.” The 
last chapter, concerned with the migra- 
tion of the Dravidians to foreign lands, 
and the spread of Dravidian culture 
throughout the world, was the “crown 
piece,” though, as yet, evidence could 
not be said to go beyond the fact that, 
even in those ancient times, the Dravid- 
ians occupied “that area which they 
occupy even today.” 


In general, Professor Nilakanta Sastri 
found the book “not consistent in it- 
self.” The entire thesis of Father 
Heras was based on 10 postulates ex- 
plained in Chapter I (pp. 61 ff.); but 
many of the conclusions were “con- 
tained in the postulates themselves.” 

Professor Nilakanta Sastri said that 
most of the accredited authorities did 
not agree with the conclusions of 
Father Heras. Father Heras con- 
sidered the Sumerian Inscriptions more 
advanced than those of the Indus 
Valley. This view was not accepted 
by Barton, a leading authority. 

In spite of his disagreeing on 
many points, however, Prof. Nilakanta 
Sastri said that the book was the fruit 
of several years’ labour and that there 
was no doubt of “the prodigious learn- 
ing and indefatigable effort behind this 
monumental work,” which should be 
read with the care it merited. 


H, G. NARAHARI 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


nent ONES OF VETSE 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


Sir Philig Morris, cC.B.E., Vice-Chan- 
celor of -+e University of Bristol, 
examines tadughtfully in the Untver- 
sities Ouarcrly for May the problem 
of “The H sher Education of Scientists 
and Techrclogists.” He defines the 
problem a how to 
bring up su ceeding generations so that they 
hare the kncwledge withcut which they cannot 
meet the re: Lirements of their tumes, and be- 
come heirs .« accumulated experience in the 
choice of zins and objectives in life and 
work, and tue methods ind manner in which 
they will pwsue them. 


He rigktly deplores the tendency to 
accord les: social esteem to the prod- 
ucts of technological education than to 
those of cientific training. His urging 
of the need “for mich more tolerance 
and mutml respec: based upon the 
relevance of the situation unhindered 
by tradijonal prejidice.” This plea 
can be ecplied with a wider relevance 
by all sections of such a stratified so- 
ciety as :hat of India. 


Techrological ecucation alone can- 
not give road out.ook, balanced judg- 
ment or esthetic appreciation, to say 
nothing cf developing the human sym- 
pathies znd aspirations—all necessary 
to the rhole man. And like citizen, 
like Stete. Other fields of study can 
indeed, as Sir Philip suggests, fructify 
the app-ed as well as the pure sciences. 


He rghtly recognizes physical accom- 
modati»n and equipment for technolog- 
ical stucies as buf part of the problem, 
mainta ming that 


the excessive segregazion of specialties defeats 
its own nds, and there is wisdom as well as 
safety z2 our not departing too far and too 
acruptl~ fiom ou: traditional multi-purpose 
institutcms Too great a concentiation upon 
2 singl line of thought or field of activity 
can easily result in a kind of sterility which 
can coa7eniently ard most effectively be off- 
set by circumstanzes and an environment 


which makes isolationism between different 
fields of work as near as makes no matter 
impossible, 


Distinguished scholars of several free 
countries participated by means of 
recorded lectures in the symposium 
broadcast in tne U.S.A. in honour of 
Columbia University’s Bicentennial, for 
which the theme “Man’s Right to 
Knowledge and the Free Use There- 
of” had been chosen. Thirteen of these, 
on “Tradition and Change,” have been 
published in book form under the gen- 
eral title of the symposium. 


There are especially practical lessons 
for other countries in another address 
on this subject delivered by Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, P.c., at a Conference in 
New York sponsored by the University 
and several associations, to discuss les- 
sons from abroad in the conflict between 
man’s right to knowledge and the secur- 
ity of the community. 


He reminded his hearers that free- 
dom and toleration were only realizable 
as an aim if practised also as a means 
—an eminently Gandhian observation! 

in England, on the whole, the community 
accepts the fact that, 1f we claim freedom 
to propagate the ideas with which we agree, 


we must grant others fieedom to advocate 
ideas which we detest. 


His people were waging the cold war 
with the weapons of courage, truth, 
dignity and tolerance, he said. How 
many in the two power blocs could 
truthfully claim on behalf of their 
countries, as Sir Hartley did for Eng- 
land, freedom from hatred? Even 
during the war, those punished for 
offences under the special war-time reg- 
ulations had been punished by the 
ordinary criminal courts, and for whar 
they had done, not for what they had 
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třought. The right of kabeas corpus 
had never been suspended. 


And the post-war policy of meeting 
indirect Communist propaganda with 
informed and enlightened publi: opin- 
ion, and leaving espionage and sabotage 
to Government agencies’ handling in 
accordance with the rules of law, nad 
been effective. Communist Party stren- 
gth was practically nil, without a single 
representative in the legislature or, he 
thocght, even in loca] municipal bodies, 
and in all unions Communist influence 
haa steadily declined. Communists 
were not debarred from University 
professorships for subjects unrelated to 
history or political economy. There 
had deen careful inquiry into the suit- 
ability of those employed in Governa- 
ment posts involving security considera- 
tions, but there had not been “any 
kind of public investigation or purge 
directed to excluding Communists trom 
political office or public position.” 

If the cold war was not to become 
a hot war, Sir Hartley truly said, some 
modus vivendi would have to be fcund 
with the Communist States. He caled 
for “more international free trade in 
the commerce of ideas and knowledge,” 
and pointed to the “illimitable possibil- 
‘ties if only we could pool our resources 
3i knowledge and information in teal 
good will.” 


An encouraging note was sounded at 
Denver (U.S.A.) on June 4th by Mrs. 
Theodore S. Chapman of Illinois, newly 
elected President of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, nearly half 
o7 the membership of which is in clubs 
ic other countries. In her address she 
celled for looking at the present with 
ptrpose and with confidence. ‘“Insteac 
cf an atomic age, let us call our times 
the age of responsibility.” 

Especially important, in view of the 
tred to conformity in her country and 
in the world at large, was her calling 
on American women to “do battle 
ageinst fear.” “We must,” she de- 
cla-ed, “fight forces which make people 
afrad of freedom——afraid to think ot 


speak freely or differently.” 


Women had to increase their personal 
moral resources and become more so- 
cially conscious. And who can doubt 
that the climate of thought would in- 
deed change for the better if mothers, 
as she enjoined them to do, put fear 
out of their own hearts first and then 
made their homes secure so that the 
members of their families would “go 
out with confidence, courage and 
serenity”? 

Mutual mistrust, spreading like an 
epidemic, holds a threat to the world 
more insidious but no less serious than 
any germ-spread plague. As the con- 
sciousness of its menace spreads, more 
and more individuals and countries are 


- bound to appreciate the necessity for 


an attitude of confidence and friendli- 
ness for all. 


The June 1954 issue of Women’s 
Welfare Journal contains an instructive 
essay on “Is There a ‘Harmless’ Lie?” 
by Jeanne Dumas, Senior Lecturer in 
Psychology, M.S. University of Baroda. 
Basing her analysis on a recent study 
of mother-child relations, she comes to 
the conclusion that in any circum- 
stances it is harmful for a mother to He 
to her children. To the child, its 
mother is a symbol of the outside 
world and her reliability a part of the 
order of nature. To find her lying 
shakes its faith in the world and 
plagues its mind with an unwholesome 
sense of insecurity. A good deal of its 
excessive demonstration of affection Is 
really an attempt on the child’s part 
to keep hold of an unreliable support. 


More broadly, a social order built 
upon distrust must cause unremitting 
tension, and hence illness, physical and 
psychological; and without general 
truthfulness general trust is impossible. 

Why, then, do mothers acquire the habit 
of lying to their childien? Possibly it 1s 
because they unconsciously reject the child, 
or possibly because they do not think of 
the child as a reasoning mdividual like them- 
selves Surely if they could reahze the 
harm even one lie does to a child they would 
mend their ways 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


The ‘ryan Path is the Noble Path of all times. 


The Aryan Path stands for all that is noble in East and 
West alike, from the ancient times to modern days. It 
stands for th2 Ancient Wey of spiritual development and 
growth in houiness, rooted in knowledge, and it can be 
walked by Brahmanas and Mlecchas, by Jews and Gentiles 
and by ph lantiropists of any political school. 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


Point out the 


“ Way ” — however 


dimly, 


and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 


The Will to live is a most tenaci- 
ous power and manifests as the Lust 
for Living, then as the Love of Life, 
then as :he Love of Life Immortal. 
The great Buddha said that Tanha, 
the unqmenchable thirst to live, by 
the way of the senses, and by the 
way of -he mind, was a curse; love 
for life created the fear of death. 
And the great teaching is given :— 


-~ Kul -Ieve of life; but if thou slayest 


Tanha, let this not be for thirst of life- 


eternal but to replace the fleeting by 
the ever_asting. 


Desire nothing. Chafe not at Karma, 
nor at Nature’s changeless laws. But 
struggle only with the personal, the 
transitory, the evanescent and the 
perishaHe. 


Help Nature and work on with her; 
and Nazure will regard thee as one of 
her creetors and make obeisance. 


Man has debased the love of life 
into tke lust for living; this is due 
more -o false knowledge than to 
ignorace. Most men and women 
suffer from the lust for living. But 
there is a struggle; for while man is 
craving to satisfy the flesh the 
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Native Soul, awake in the irmermost 
recesses of his being, whispers, insists, 
when disregarded torments and 
when submerged afflicts ths carnal 
nature. Evil and wickecness of 
sensuous life cause pain, decay, 
death. 


The passage from the life of greed 
and lust and selfishness to some 
aspect of the True, the Good and 
the Beautiful is forced upor. man by 
the God of Suffering, a servant of 
Yama, the God of Death aad there- 
fore of Renewal. 


One major experience of the man 
who is passing from the life of 
selfishness and evil to the good life 
is the clear percepticn of his past 
errors and blunders. These, commit- 
ted unconsciously and in ignorance, 
appear to him not as miszakes but 
as crimes and sins. So hs repents. 
But he repents in ignorance, or, 
because he has only false knowledge, 
repents in a wrong manner; and so 
the lust for living takes, sc to speak, 
its revenge on him. It tempts him 
to his fall. He does impulsively 
what he did not mean to jo. This, 
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im its turn, activates his conscience, 
which sometimes assumes an exag- 
g2rated tone that confuses and 
tarments the man. This is the stage 
> transition, and often it is a long 
ome, lasting for years. 


If ignorance and false knowledge 
create sin, ignorance of the modus 
oferandt of the Law of Karma 
prolongs the period of Repentance 
that leads to permanent cure. The 
period is shortened by the blessed 
knowledge of Karma, which is just, 
and infallibly so, but which also is 
merciful, inasmuch as it shows us 
how to wipe out the evil effects of 
past misdemeanours and even of 
jelonies. 


This important theme is the basis 
cl tke remarkable new novel of 
Shelera Asch. The important psy- 
chclogical problem of sin and re- 
pertance is dealt with in A Passage 
tn the Night. The Voice of Con- 
science neglected in the committing 
of Llunders becomes exaggerated to 
the pont of inducing morbidity and 
melancholia. 

We would draw the reader’s at- 
cenfion to this novel. Below we 
qioce a few sentences to attract 
hon to a self-examination: Is he, 
unconsciously to himself, gliding 
into the sphere of sin? Is he, 
aware of his past blunders, repent- 
inz in the wrong way? What is 
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right repentance ? 
Says Sholem Asch :— 


Like you, I had to start earning my 
living early, and hke every one of us J 
encountered temptations and pitfalls. 
Well, I did certain things that I would 
certainly not do today. And yet, í 
don’t let them tower up and over- 
shadow my life. 

Human beings like to torment them- 
selves in order to appease their con- 
science. And Man’s conscience has an 
enormous appetite ; give it a finger, it 
will swallow a hand. 

Certainly one must repent, and 
determine not to sin again; but one 
must repent and dismiss the matter. 

With your concentration on your 
sin, you sin greatly against God. 

A man must not speak evil even of 
himself. 

Sholem Asch does not give final 
or complete answers. But his pre- 
scription will lead to that Soul- 
Discipline which the Sages of the 
Orient have always taught and 
teach today :— 


Do not believe that lust can ever be 
killed out if gratified or satiated, for 
this is an abomination inspired by 
Mara. It is by feeding vice that it 
expands and waxes strong, like to the 
worm that fattens on the blossom’s 
heart. 


Kill in thyself all memory of past 
experiences. Look not behind or thou 
art lost. 


SHRAVAKA 


SHRI VINOBA BHAVE AND THE 
BHOODAN YAJNA 


THE MAN AND HIS MISSION 


[ Shri Gurdial Mallik deals here with Shri Vinoba Bhave, whose 59th 
birthday falls on the Irth of this month. Shri Vinoba, as he is called, is a most 
devoted ard consistent follower of Gandhiji, whose non-violent moral and spiritual 
revolution he 1s carrying into new fields with the Bhoodan Yajra (secrificial 
land-gift ) Movement which he has introduced. This Movement has far-reaching 
implicatio is and tremendous potentialities for good, based as it is on the conviction 
of universal human brctherhood and on faith in man. The advantage of voluntary 
sharing over divestment by violence or by statute needs no brief. Well for India, 
well for the world, if the forces released by the Bhoodan Movement in India, with 
its non-v.olent tradition, keep, as they spread elsewhere, within the peaceful 
channels marked out by Shri Vinoba.—ED. ] 


Toda; the name ot Vinoba Bhave 
is a household word in India. He 
is also widely known abroad because 
he has initiated in India a peaceful 
all-round revolution with the help 
of Love—that most potent weapon 
in the spiritual armoury of Man. 


~ ~The weapon is, no doubt, as old as 


the hills, but its use in cutting the 
Gordian knot of some of the crucial 
socio-economic problems of modern 
community life is almost new; not 
quite new, inasmuch as Gandhiji 
had demonstrated its effectiveness 
in resclving the tensions of foreign 
rule amd allied political issues. Vi- 
noba & his spiritual heir. But what 
a long and laborious preparation of 
nearly 40 years he had to make 
before he could feel confident of 
proviag the divinity and dynamics 
ot love! His whole life, it appears, 
had been tending towards the 
consciousness and completion of 
this momentous mission, 


Vinoba was born in Gagoden, a 
village in Colaba District in the 
State of Bombay, on the rith of 
September, 1895, the eldest of four 
brothers. His grandfathe:, a Chi- 
tapavan Brahmin, was known for 
his independence of thought and 
action; he had invited ‘‘untouch- 
ables” to dinner and also had 
taken Muslim singers into the tem- 
ple, when one flouting such taboos 
risked excommunication. His in- 
dependence descended also to his 
son, Narhar Bhave, the father of 
Vinoba, whose real name was Vina- 
yak, “ Vinoba ” being the pet name 
given him by Gandhiji when Vina- 
yak was living in the Sabarmati 
Ashrama. Not satisfied with the 
orthodox way of education, the 
father went to college but gave it 
up for industry and business. 

In 1907, Vinoba entered the high 
school in Baroda. Greatly influ- 
enced by the stories of the lives of 
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patriots like Shivaji and of saints 
cke Ramdas, which he heard in his 
childhood, and by the songs of the 
saints he had heard his mother 
singing, he pledged himself at the 
aze of Io to lifelong celibacy. At 
that time began his unending study 
o- scriptural literature, strenuous 
self-restraint and passionate pursuit 
oi Truth. Sharing with others what- 
eyer he received came naturally to 
him; indelibly impressed on his 
growing mind was the basic prin- 
ciple of integrated existence: “‘ He 
who gives is a god, he who hoards 
is a hobgoblin.” At school he took 
ıp French at his father’s in- 
stance, who desired to send him 
abroad later for higher studies. 
This enabled him to read, among 
otker books, Les Misérables by 
Victor Hugo, a book after his own 
Łeart. He topped zhe list of stu- 
certs in his class every year up to 
the Matriculation examination, in 
which, however, he secured a mere 
“ness,” as he had, as he grew up, 
begun to participate more and more 
in extra-curricular activities, espe- 
cially of the intelectual kind. 
Acterwards he went to college. 


A- that time the  olitics of the 
bom> and the bayone: had an irre- 
sistible attraction for many stu- 
dents. Vinoba, however, resisted 
tk-s and resolved to tread the path 
27 those who seek, with singleness 
of parpose and undaunted deter- 
mination, the Supreme Reality. 
Sc, in 1916, while on his way to 
Bombay to appear for the Inter- 
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mediate examination, he went off 
to Banaras—the age-old centre of 
the Indian pattern of culture of the 
spirit. Here he studied Sanskrit 
and sought self-knowledge with 
unusual diligence and unflagging 
enthusiasm. Just then Gandhiji 
visited Banaras, having been invited 
to a function of the Hindu Univer- 
sity. His speech there, urging up- 
on the rich and ruling classes a life 
of simplicity and service, caused a 
country-wide stir. So Vinoba heard 
of him and before many days passed 
he obtained Gandhiji’s permission 
to join the Sabarmati Ashrama. 


While at the Ashrama, Vinoba, 
who had a very poor physique (he 
weighed only 98 pounds) impressed 
all by his astounding capacity for 
different kinds of manual work. 


“How are you able to do all 
this ?” Gandhiji once asked him. 


“Through the strength of my 
desire to work, combined with 
unbending resolve,” answered Vi- 
noba. 


His unswerving observance of 
the vows which every Ashramite 
had to take amazed Gandhiji. No 
wonder, then, that Vinoba has been 
able to master many languages, 
including English, French, Arabic 
and Persian; to acquire extraordi- 
nary proficiency in such domestic 
arts as cooking, spinning, corn- 
grinding and laundering, in dairy 
work and agriculture and even in 
stone-breaking and the work of a 
scavenger; and, finally, to study 
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intensively and extensively Hin- 
duism, Islam, Christianity, Judaism, 
jainism, Zoroastrianism, Sikhism, 
Taoism ani Buddhism. He even 
wrote poery during his stay at 
Banaras, tut he “dedicated to the 
Ganges,” ıs he put it, all those 
poems which pleased him, and 
offered to he fire-god those which 
he did not like. He has a number 
of books :o his credit, but of all 
these he -ets the highest store by 
the Gita-p-avachan, his discourses in 
Hind: on -he Bhagavad-Gita. 


Vinoba scrupulously kept away 
from actire politics, as he did from 
publicity. For humility is his great- 
est virtue as wisdom is his great- 
est wealtL. When it was necessary 
to assert, in the spirit of an ideal 
Satyagrali, his country’s birthright 
to freedom as a vital principle of 
life, and zo go to prison for doing 
~so, he cxme out of his cloistered 
existenicé=in reality a beehive of 
constructive activities in the field 
of rural -ehabilitation, in which he 
evinced :he same urge for experi- 
mentatica as in his spiritual life. 
For Gamhiji chose him in 1940 as 
the first >f his co-workers to enter a 
moral potest against the dragging 
of India into the second world war 
—claimel to be waged in defence of 
Freedom—by the Government that 
had so lmg denied freedom to her, 


Then in 1942 came the “Quit 
India’ dflovement, which drew into 
its vortex, so strong was the current 
of Government repression, even 
constru-tive workers who had all 
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along confined themselves to their 
respective projects and programmes., 
So once again Vinoba found h_mself 
in prison. It was at this time, 
however, that the realization came 
to him that, unless educated people 
like himself mingled with the la- 
bouring class, the latter coud not 
labour with faith in themselves and 
with fervour for the well-being of 
the whole community. 


On the r5th of August, 1947, 
India became free. But, before 
Gandhiji had time to consolidate 
the freedom that had come under 
his inspiration and leadership, he 
was shot down, on January 30th, 
1948. Therefore, to carry 01 Gan- 
dhiji’s herculean work for Hindu- 
Muslim unity, Vinoba onc: more 
came out of his seclusion and travel- 
led in the affected areas, preaching 
the gospel of good-will ard sub- 
stantiating it by his own shining 
example. But hardly had the fire 
of communal fanaticism been put 
out when Communism razsed its 
head in Telangana, in Hyderabad 
(Deccan ), where proprietors of land 
and peasants had been terrorized, 
with consequent death, destruction 
and destitution. . This set Vinoba 
thinking furiously about the prob- 
lems of the tillers of the soil and 
he soon came to the conclusion that 
to the spinning-wheel, which sup- 
plies cloth, would have to be joined 
the plough, which furnishes food. 
He also came to another important 
conclusion, namely, that there should 
be only one political party in the 
country, because all the es:ablished 
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parties and those newly springing 
up alike sought the economic well- 
being of the sons of the soil, though 
they differed in their means to 
achieve this end. 


Accordingly, ir 1949, in his A- 
shrama at Paunar near Wardha in 
Madhya Pradesh. he started an 
experiment in community living on 
a “Jabour-economy’’ basis, doing 
away with money as a medium of 
exchange, and also gave the formula 
for an integrated life: Cleanliness 
within and withou:, manual labour 
for meeting one’s primary needs, 
peace through the religion and prac- 
tice of neighbourliress and the spirit 
of self-consecration towards that 
and, The experiment being success- 
ful, he went-in 1951 to Telangana 
“rom Wardha—a distance of over 
300 miles—on foot, so that on the 
way he might meet the villagers and 
learn at first hand the nature and 
extent of their many problems. As 
he understood these and thought 
deeply about them, again and again 
the words of the ancient adage rang 
ii his ears, “ All land belongs to the 
Lord.” 


Vinoba sought tke practical ap- 
plication of the adage, which is 
but a variation of tke central truth 
of Indian religion and philosophy: 
the whole world is enveloped by 
God; therefore, enjoy whatever is 
g-ven to thee in the spirit of a 
trustee without ccveting anyone 
else’s portion. Th2 answer was 
vouchsafed to him et Pochampalh, 
where the landless “ untouchables ”’ 


appealed to him to get them some 
land on which to eke out a bare 
existence, whereupon one of the 
villagers donated, then and there, 
roo acres for distribution among 
the landless, ‘‘ Here is an effective 
answer to Communism,” Vinoba 
seemed to say to himself. ‘‘ More 
powerful than physical force is the 
fervour of fellow feeling.” And he 
began to preach sharing in the spirit 
of love, which binds all to one 
another. 


Vinoba’s Land-gifts Movement is 
gradually making people cultivate 
a new attitude towards private 
property as well as possession, so 
that the present-day distinction 
between the have’s and have-not’s, 
which leads so often to exploitation 
and oppression in some form or 
other, may be reduced to the mini- 
mum. He does not aim at the 
abolition of property, as will be 
seen from the manner in which the 
land is donated and redistributed 
and has to be managed. 


After donations of land—large 
and small—have been received Vi-, 
noba sets up a non-party, repre- 
sentative Board. The Board installs 
committees of a similar character 
district-wise. The title-deed is draft- 
ed and copies are printed. With 
these in hand the members of the 
committees go into the villages and 
the land is surveyed in the light of 
Government records. After ascer- 
taining all the relevant facts, a 
meeting of the whole village is 
convened, where the landless vil- 
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lagers are also present. The vil- 
lagers themselves recommend that 
these landless fellow villagers should 
be given lard, whereupon the latter 
are given at the rate per family (not 
per joint family ) of one acre of wet 
and five acres oi dry land. This 
proportion, however, is varied in 
different States in order to make the 
unit sufficient to maintain the family. 
The receiver of the land-gift has to 
accept certain conditions: first, he 
shall not sell the land, nor shall he 
mortgage it; nor, after his death, 
will the lard pass on to his family 
unless the latter undertake to till 
the land tEemselves. Ctherwise the 
land will be passed on to a family 
who will agree to till it. 


Actually, it is understood, no 
effective >rovision has yet been 
made for ensuring that each donee 
is securely launched as a landholder, 
~with food to tide him over till the 
hatvest—and- the necessary where- 
withal for farming; but the ideal is 
that, in eddition to the land, the 
needy peesant shall be given agri- 
cultural inplements, a pair of bul- 
Jocks, seed, etc., while a well ora 
tank is dvg for irrigation purposes, 
with the telp of money donated by 
those whc have no land to give. 

Thus began the “ Land-gift- 
through-love ” Movement, which 
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during the last three years has been 
gathering strength with snowball 
rapidity. Over three million acres 
have been given to Vinoba. Feople 
have been seeing with their own 
eyes the wonderful working cf the 
way of love and this has stared a 
revolution in the life of the com- 
munity. To the gifts of land are 
being added gifts of money by those 
who have no land to give, of intel- 
lectual and legal ability and assis- 
tance, and of free labour for the 
common good. The spirit of snaring 
is indeed aroused. And it now 
remains for the Governmen! and 
non-official organizations to harness 
the enthusiasm and energy released 
under the impact of Vinoba’s ex- 
ample, influence and inspi-ation. 
To miss doing so would be nct only 
to let slip by a golden opportunity 
to create a non-violent society based 
on the twin axes of mutual service 
and sharing, a society all of whose 
members shall be for each and each 
for all, but also to be faithless tc 
the call of the ages as well as of the 
times. Itisa fact in history that 
such a call has always been giver 
by those who have been clo-hed ir. 
the might of love and ahonsa—< 
Buddha, a Jesus, a Gandki or < 
Vinoba. 


GURDIAL MALLIE 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING: 
THE MYSTIC 


[Our esteemed contributor Miss Dorothy Hewlett is the biographer of 
Keats; the revised and enlarged edition published by Hurst and Blackett was 
reviewed in our issue of March 1959. Last year Cassell and Company published 
Miss Hewlett’s excellent biograpty of Elizabeth Barrett Browning—a better 
mystic than a poet, though none czn forget the charm of her verse. Miss Hew- 
lett’s Elizabeth Barreit Browning is a revealing volume which deserves high 
praise. This essay, written with sympathy and insight, brings out the mystical 


=lement in Mrs. Browning.-—Ep. ] 


‘God's love is the true mystery. "—(Letter to John Kenyon, June 30, 1843) 


The last years of the 18th century 
and the first 50 or so of the rth 
saw a revival in emotional reigion 
which might perhaps be paralleled 
with that of the ryth century; Dut 
wit2 a difference. Evangelism end 
Tractarianism (also known as zhe 
Oxford Movement) gave us no 
Yaughans, no Donnes, no Herberts 
cr Crashaws. This period produced, 
rather than the seer or the singer, 
great reformers and fighters for Fee- 
com, Elizabeth Fry, Wilberforce, 
Lord Shaftesbury. 


There was, however, a voice which 
spoke the language of the 17th-cer- 
tury mystics. Although lacking the 
full expression of a poet of the frst 
order, Elizabeth Barrett’s vision, her 
spirituality, her choice of subjeczs, 
place her among those men of God. 
In a commerce-ridden age of invea- 
tion, when railway trains broke the 
peace of the countryside and sazan- 
ic mills darkened the North, she 
hed a finger on the pulse of the age, 
bettling in words for freedom against 
man’s cruelty to man, always with 
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an awareness of a larger existence, 
of the music of the spheres. Employ- 
ing the image of a grounded ship, 
she prayed that God would float 
her. 
Till, in deep calms of space, my soul 
may right, 
Her nature, shoot large smal on 
lengthening cord, 


And rush exultant on the Infinite. e . 


It was in her view the business of 
the poet to interpret the world, not 
only of nature, the “flower of 
spring,” but also of human activity, 

By issue and symbol, by significance, 

And correspondence to that spint-world, 

Outside the limits of our space and time. 

This inexperienced though widely- 
read woman developed early a wide 
sweep of vision, a power to see in 
large and cosmic terms. She could 
sweep backwards and forwards 
through the ages, ride “the steeds of 
time,” always with a high sense of 
God’s purpose, of man’s destiny. 
There was a consciousness, strongly 
personal, of the sin which marred 
the world and of its redemption ina 
Life which “came by Death.” 


t 
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There is 12 this earlier work an 
apocalyptic quality, a looking for- 
ward to the time when 

. Eternity 

Shall straight unveil her awful 

courtenaLce 

Unto the, reeling worlds, and take 

the place. 

Of seasons, years and ages 
Earth will perish but the “saints 
redeemed”? will be happy, secure 
in the love of Christ, their Saviour. 

With ths strong awareness of the 
mystery which is God’s love, the 
most spirttually ambitious of her 
poems wa; perhaps inevitable. In 
“The Seraphim,” a dramatic lyric 
written in young womanhood, the 
protagonists are two of God’s highest 
angels commanded at the time of 
the Cruciixion to visit the riven 
earth. Fora time, however, they 
linger by :he Heavenly Throne. At 
last the two Seraphim, Ador the 
Strong ard Zerah the Bright, follow 
that-angelic-host, 

The roar of whose descent has died, 

Toa stu sound, as thunder into rain, 


to witness the Supreme Sacrifice. 


The opening stanzas of “‘ The Se- 
raphım” are magnicicent but, as 
always in the long poems of these 
earlier years, Elizabeth Barrett’s 
voice falzers towards the end. Per- 
haps in an age when womanhood 
was slighted, humiliated and lacking 
in experience, she felt too self-con- 
sciously “the sublime uses of poetry, 
and the solemn responsibilities of the 
poet.” 

That she was humbly aware of her 
limitation we know from the sonnet 
“The Scul’s Expression’’:— 
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With stammering lips and insufficient 
sound 

I strive and struggle to deliver right 

That music of my nature... 


Perfect expression, she feels, of zhose 


.., octaves of a mystic depth and eight 
Which step out grandly to the infinite 
must destroy its human vehicle, the 

earthly poet :— 
..as the thunder-roll 
Breaks its own cloud, my flesh world 
perish there, 
Before that dread apocalypse of scul 
This high and mystic conscious- 
ness of an ideal might perhaps in 
itself hamper sustained expression: 
yet here Elizabeth Barrett ~as in 
good company. In the Paradiso, 
Dante, before the Virgin Mar”, cries 
out that even if his power of speech 
equalled that of his ecstatic vision 
he could not dare to try to d=scribe 
the smallest fragment of her -adiant 


glory. 

In 1844 Elizabeth again ptblished 
an ambitious work, A Drama of Exile, 
written as an invalid in the “straight- 
ened space” of a darkenec airless 
room “with peculiar reference to 
Eve's allotted grief. ..more 2xpress- 
ible by a woman than a man.” In 
this account of the Fall, Ere is no 
mere imperfect appendage io man, 
as in Paradise Lost, but a scul in her 
own right, one who in exle from 
Paradise can assert :— 


...Notle work 
Shall hold me ın the place of gerden 
rest, 
And, in the place of Eden s los- 
delight, 
Worthy endurance of permitted pain, 
While on my longest patience there 
shall wait 
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Death’s speechless angel, smiling in 

the east 

Whence cometh the cold wind... 

‘hese words havea twofold personal 
aplication. Elizabeth held strongly 
(expressing the view later in her 
verse novel Aurora Leigh) that it 
was both the duty and right of 
women to work in their own chcsen 
vocation; and as she herself wrought 
poems in that airless Wimpole Street 
roon she awaited patiently that 
Angel who should release her from 
pain and sorrow. 


Eut when in 1846 release came it 
was in a more radiant form:— 


...a mystic shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward 
3y the hair; 
Arda voice said in mastery, while I 
strove, 
‘‘Guess now who holds thee ? ’’-— 
~ Death,” I said. But there 
The silver answer rang, “Not Deatk, 
but Love.” 
A human love, selfless and strong, 


had drawn her back to life. 


Dering the 15 years of her 
married life, Mrs. Browning was to 
know the fulfilment of love, both m 
husband and in child, but her werk 
still held its sacramental quality. 
Her Aurora Leigh is a poet, a poet 
with the avowed aim of her creator, 


to 
.. catch 
Upon the burning lava of a song 
The full-veined, heaving, double- 
breasted Age. 


A poet in Elizabeth’s view should 
De no dweller in an ivory tower, no 
dreamer in a romantically coloured 
past, tut an interpreter of contempo- 
rary life. That life, however, can te 


at its highest only an imperfect shad- 
ow of an ultimate perfection, and 
to the human mind that perfection 
can only be guessed at in the mystery 
of love, love coming to its richest 
expression in “First, God’s love” 
and next the love of “wedded souls,” 
a love 
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Which still presents that mystery’s 


counterpart, 

Sweet shadow-rose upon the water 
of life, 

Of such a mystic substance, Sharon 
gave 

A name to! human, vital, fructuous 
rose, 

Whose calyx holds the multitude of 
leaves, 


Loves filial, loves fraternal, 
neighbour-loves 

And civic,—all fair petals, all good 
scents, 

All reddened, sweetened from one 
central Heart ! 


In “love filial” Elizabeth had 
known bitter frustration ; in “loves 
fraternal” sorrow in separation, mis- 
understanding and the loss of a sister; 
in “loves civic? much disappoint- 
ment but great exaltation. Her 
ardent affection for and her strong in- 
terest inan adopted country was one 
of the main interests of her last years. 
With Italy, in its struggle for free- 
dom against Austrian and Papal 
domination, Elizabeth worked and 
suffered. Identifying herself with it 
to an extent which affected her frail 
body, she used her pen, both for 
poetry and in eloquent private let- 
ters, on Italy’s behalf. So dear to 
Elizabeth was the cause of Italian 
liberty that it is possible that the 
death of the great statesman Camillo 
Benso Cavour at a critical time 
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hastened her own end a few weeks 
later. 


It is interestıng to note here her 
account of one of her characteristic 
dreams: As she lay feverish and 
seriously il, she dreamed that she 
followed “e€ mystic woman down a 
long suite of palatial rooms. She 
was in white, with a white mask, on 
her heac tre likeness ofa crown. I 
knew she was Italy.” 

Although after her marriage her 
religcon wes less intense and was 
richer throigh a closer contact with 
men and effairs, it stil permeated 
her whole Lfe. It was inevitable too 
that she sLould be vitally interested 
in the new Spiritualistic manifesta- 
tions ; menifestations, starting in 
America im the 1850’s, which were 
held by many persons of genuine 
piety to Lerald a new Revelation, 
While adriitting that the “spirits” 
~~-talked a good deal of nonsense, the 
séances; >the table-rappings, the 
automatic wnting interested Eliza- 
beth, scientifically as a branch of 
new kno-vledge, and as a sign, a 
portent, cf 


.. that new, near Day 
Which siould be builded ont of 
heaver, to God. 


In this view she felt herself sup- 
ported by Swedenborg, whose vision- 
ary works were cherished reading in 
the later days of her invalidism. 
Swedenborg, she wrote, gave evi- 
dence of “an increasing aptitude in 
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the bodies and souls of men towards 
communication with the diser bod- 
ied.” One strong value of Spiri- 
tualism was, she considered, that it 
enabled one to accept again as actual 
fact those miracles challenged by 
advanced thought in a materialistic 
age. As evidence of God’s love made 
plain in mystery, she thought Spiri- 
tualism could give spiritual food to 
a hungry flock that “looks up but is 
not fed, except with the chopped hay 
of the schools.” 


As the years went by, this woman, 
who in earlier days had yearned in 
her work to 

step out grandly to the infinite 
From the dark edges of the sensual 
ground . , 

came to closer terms with humanity. 
Though remaining to the end “half 
angel and half bird,” never losing 
the power of idealization, she en- 
riched her experience—but not at 
the peril of her soul. As hez small 
body grew frailer, the life in what 
Emily Tennyson called her “great 
spirit eyes” grew brighter, more in- 
tense. There was about her an aura 
of high spirituality. Thomes Trol- 
lope, remembering Elizabeth in his 
old age, said of her: “In mind and 
heart she was white—stainless.’’ 
Robert Lytton, a close friend, a more 
imaginative man, wrote at her death ° 
“ A lovelier life never went back to 
God.” 

DOROTHY EEWLETT 


WRITING 


AND YOGA 


[ This is a sho-t introduction to a great and important subject. 


Shri Indra 


Sen is a follower of Sri Aurobindo and roughly outlines a theory based on his 


teacher’s views. 


Other writers have made valuable contributions in explaining 


the subject, ¢.g., John Galsworthy once wrote of the three planes of human con- 
sciousness—sub-no-mal, normal ard supra-normal. The subject has its fascina- 
tion and requires a basic knowledgz2 of the human constitution.—Ep. ] 


Writing is a creative activity and 
a most valuable telent and capacity. 
It is a joy in itself. It is self-ex- 
pression and self-realization. It is 
also a powerful socializing force. 
But the inner dynamism of creetive 
activity, its true motive force, is a 
mystery. What creativity is, what 
the urge for creation, what its source 
and sustaining power, its different 
levels and qualities, and allied qu:s- 
tions stand unanswered. And, there- 
fore, true and orginal writing is 
generally regarded as an unexplam- 
able phenomenon, a gift of the gods 
to man, and if so a science of tre 
creative process is not possible. 


Modern depth psychology, how- 
ever, has discoverec what it calls the 
subconscious mind, and has ventured 
to enquire into the nature and char- 
acter of inspiration and the faculty 
of creation and attempted some ex- 
planetions of these secrets of human 
nature. The sum of its answers is 
that inspiration and creation are 
Jetermined by the deep dynamisims 
>f the individuals subconscious, 
which forces are often believed to be 
sexual in their essential nature. This 
-3 the most that modern psychology 
is able to offer. It does not provide 
a basis for distingtishing between 


the different qualities and levels of 
inspiration and creativity, nor does 
it give a plan of practical and edu- 
cational discipline for the cultivation 
and development of these great 
faculties. If these higher activities 
of the human mind and spirit are 
really incapable of culture or edu- 
cational handling, and if they are 
to remain wholly mysterious facts 
and rare phenomena, then the pros- 
pects for the progress of human 
culture are rather depressing. We 
must then renounce our aspirations 
to the heights of cultured life, the 
joys of creative living and tbe 
majority must accept mediocrity as 
their general fate. 

This, however, cannot be true. Our 
consciousness and awareness from 
their véry nature admit of indefinite 
growth and therefore it should be 
perfectly possible to know the crea- 
tive process, as we do other activi- 
ties that take place within us. Yoga 
is claimed to be a discipline to ensure 
this knowledge, an art of the growth 
of self-awareness which lights up the 
secret corners of one’s personality 
and its different planes and dimen- 
sions, revealing the true nature of 
the process of creation. 

Our normal personality, which 


` 
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consists of cur reactions and adjust- 
ments to the external world, physical 
and social. is essentially a thing of 
convention and habit. The normal 
attention ot this personality is di- 
rected outward, it is Bahtrmukha, 
and it seek; adjustments and con- 
formity, competitiveness, distinc- 
tiveness and novelty. But creativity 
is not its Dharma, its quality and 
function. It is not capable of self- 
existence, «t cannot act out of itself 
and therefore it cannot create. 


Dr. C. C. Jung, a profound psy- 
chologist, while discussing the essen- 
tal quality of personality in his 
work, Th: Integration of the Person- 
ality, says that man ccmmonly lives 
by tradit on. His hak-tual thought, 
feeling ani action are quite adequate 
for the usual situations of life and 
they con:titute, as it were, the line 
of least resistance for the flow of his 


~-Jife’s ene-gy. But when an unprec- 


ee 


edented-~situation arises “‘ per- 
sonality’ shows its true worth. It 
may be able to rise =bove tradition 
and habt and put forth a creative 
act. Personality has also, therefore, 
a unique “centre” above and be- 
hind our normal consciousness, 
which is usually determined by 
externaities. He endows this 
“centre” with the pcwer to integrate 
the vavied thoughts, feelings and 
voliticrs of our normal personality. 


In Yoga philosopay this centre is 
the truz spiritual selfhood of man, 
which is a fact to be experienced 
and the realization of which admits 
of a systematic cultivation. To 
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discover this centre by experience, 
to live accordingly and exercise its 
faculties is to live really creatively. 
To view all life and existence from 
that centre is to experience them 
creatively. And, if one has the power 
of expression in words, he will be 
able to embody his experience in 
written or spoken speech. 


Our usual normal personality is 
to this deeper centre of experience 
an outer instrument or mask, and 
the cultivation of this is no more 
than the improvement of the equip- 
ment necessary for the embodiment, 
conservation and expression of the 
creative experience. Our training 
in the use of a language is only ar 
equipment for creative work. The 
outer personality and the inner con- 
scious centre are parts of our inte 
gral Personality and even when w2 
are primarily and largely identified 
with and lmited to the outer par; 
the spiritual centre does continue to 
influence us more or less, directly or 
indirectly. Such influence has been 
recognized by poets and writers as 
inspiration. But most often it is en 
indeterminable factor and therefore 
not usually intentionally utilizab e. 
If this truly creative factor covld 
become better known and its work- 
ing conditions better understood, it 
would be a great aid to the growth 
of creative writing. 


The whole tradition of Yoga bears 
witness to the possibility of our 
being able to discover the inner 
consciousness or self, behind and 
above the environment-involved ind 
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environment-dependent persorality. 
In our own time this knowledge and 
the discipline which leads to it have 
received fresh verification and am- 
plication by Sri Aurobindo. Sri 
Aurobindo maps out in great detail 
the varied parts of the integral 
huinan personality and gives in his 
bocks practical directions for the 
discovery and identification of these 
parts. And, since he was a poet 
and a writer too, he gives an assess- 
mert of these in respect of their 
creative powers. 


Our normal personality has its 
ohysical, vital and mental aspects 
and the quality of a piece of wricing 
may be marked by one or the other 
or a combined working of two or 
more of these. It bears the stamp 
oź the source from which it pro- 
ceeds If it proceeds from the inner 
conscious centre, which Sri Auro- 
bindo calls the psychic being, it will 
possess a definite quality. There 
are a.so the parts and planes where 
the individual directly experiences 
ais identity with the universal and 
che general, and such participation 
would involve a great widening of 
zhe ordinary narrow and divided 
outlook on life. There are also the 
ranges of consciousness which Sri 
A,crob -ndo calls the overhead planes; 
Taey oben up successively fresh per- 
sdectives of more complete unity. 

This is a bare indication of the 
possibl2, varied and wide ranges cf 
experience which our personality 
carries hidden within itself, while w? 
rormally continue to live and exer- 
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cise its most limited, divided and 
externally determined part. Evi- 
dently for true and creative writing 
these inner, richer and self-conscious 
planes of personality must be dis- 
covered and made dynamic in our 
lives. Sri Aurobindo has given us 
the testimony of his own experi- 
ence :—- 

As the Yoga increased, I read very 
httle—for when all the ideas in the 
world come crowding from within or 
from above, there 1s not much need for 
gathering mental food from outside 
sources; at most a utility for keeping 
oneself informed of what 1s happening 
in the world,—but not as material for 
building up one’s vision of the world 
and Truth and things. One becomes 
an independent mind in communion 
with the cosmic Thinker. 


Evidently it is most important to 
discover the inner source of knowl- 
edge and learn to see things more 
deeply and fully. But how is this 
to be done? The way is indeed long 
and difficult and aboveallit demands 
great sincerity of purpose, for cre- 
ativity is no small prize to be won. 
And yet the general advice of Sri 
Aurobindo is simple. It is just this. 
“Allow your consciousness to grow.” 
The consciousness as such, by per- 
sistent and sincere aspiration, should 
grow in width, depth and height; the 
measure of comprehension and sym- 
pathy should become larger and 
greater. Increasing one’s stock of 
ideas and words is not growth of 
consciousness. True growth, when 
it has really begun, brings us into 
contact with our creative nature. 
And while the process of growth is 
difficult, it is in itself a source of 
decpest joy. 

INDRA SEN 


SEE HERE, PRIVATE TOVAVITCH! 
FROM ANY AMERICAN TO ANY RUSSIAN SOLDIER 


[Our contributor, William H. Roberts, believes that a peaceful and 
amicable co-existence of the American and Communist blocs is possible. He 
presents he e the outlook and conduct which would promote this, showing at 
the same tme the futilty of precipitating a “wasteland.” He invites the 
Communist point of view. Mr. Roberts also dealt with the question of 
conflicting ideologies and permanent values in his article ‘‘ Despotism, 
Democracy and Value Theory ” appearing ın the July 1946 issue of THE ARYAN 
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See hers, Private Tovavitch! 


People ire getting worried about 
us. Theyre afraid we'll soon be 
tossing hydrogen bombs at each 
other. They've heard vague hints 
that there are even worse weapons 
than boribs—radio-active dust or 
gas, frigktful new bacteria—opera- 
tions tha. can change the climates 
of entire continents and other pro- 
~Jjects tha- the men who know don’t 
talk~ abot. 


Maybe we shall have to fight. I 
don’t know—not yet. 


But lets talk first. If we have 
to fight, we shall each be a little 
better of because we talked it over 
first. 


And -here’s a ckance, at least, 
that we may be able to figure out a 
way to ive together on this under- 
sized panet. That would suit me 
fine. 


I dort want to fight. I’ve fought 
throug: one big war and I don’t 
like war. 


My >eople have all we want in 


land, natural resources and oppor- 
tunities for trade. The two great 
oceans make us as safe as any people 
can be in these days of long-range 
‘planes and guided missiles. We 
don’t want one foot of your land or 
anyone else’s. 


I’m not afraid to fight. I fully 
expect we’d win. My country has 
always won its wars. Victory has 
become a habit with us. It feels like 
a law of nature. But I’m sure wec 
be badly hurt. You’ve shown the 
world that you are a great fighter. 
I’m not forgetting that in the recent 
World War you killed more of th= 
enemy than we did, and that to the 
very end you kept more German 
divisions occupied on your frort 
than we faced on ours. 


I don’t want to get hurt. I dort 
want to hurt you. To myself I seen 
a friendly sort of fellow. I’ve been 
exceedingly lucky. My people have 
been extraordinarily prosperous. 
We like to have our neighbotrs 
prosperous, too. We’ve helped some 
of our neighbours rather generou:ly 
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when times were hard for them. 
Wed be glad to see you and all 
your people happy and prosperous. 


You don’t believe that, I know. 
I can’t blame you for doubting me. 
PI have to admit that we’ve treated 
you pretty rudely in the past. Pd 
rather not talk about that. 


If you can’t believe me wien I 
say I want to be friendly, figure it 
out this way. Suppose we fight. 
Suppose I win. What’s in it for 
me? My buddies and I would aave 
the job of policing all of Russia and 
Siberia, besides all of Europe. No, 
thanks! I haven’t the slightest wish 
to spend my winters in Irkutsk or 
Vladivostok. 


Figure this, too. We want to 
trade. If we flatten out more c-tles, 
destroy more seaports and rail ‘ines 
and lay waste more fields-—-what’s 
in it for us? 


No, if ever I fight you, it will be 
because I’m afraid of you. 


Pm going to talk plainly and 
bluntly. I haven’t the faintest 
shadow of an idea that you will 
attack me this year or the next. I 
know you want peace now—even 
more than I do. You have lost mere 
than 15 million of your popula- 
tion. Your great cities have been 
zutted, your fields laid waste, your 
zreat dams blown up, your railways 
and your factories destroyed. No, 
Ym sure you don’t want war, not 
new. 

But I am afraid of how you may 
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look at the matter in 1960 or 1970. 
By that time your nation may be 
the most powerful in all the world. 
Your population will almost certain- 
ly be much larger than ours. Your 
resources are larger than ours al- 
ready. Your industrial development 
was, perhaps, the greatest surprise 
of the Second World War. You 
occupy what has been called “the 
Heartland of Europe and Asia.” It 
has been prophesied that whoever 
controlled that “Heartland?” would 
dominate the whole continent. I 
really do not see what can stop you 
from building up one huge solid 
bloc of Communist nations from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Elbe. 


What will you want then?... 
Will you reach out to rule the entire 
world? Will you interfere in our 
affairs? 


If you want to practise Com- 
munism in your own country, it's 
none of eur business. If the other 
peoples of Europe and Asia really 
want to ally themselves with you, 
there is nothing I can do to prevent 
them. But I can do something to 
prevent their being forced or ter- 
rorized into joining you. As for 
ourselves, we don’t like Communism. 
We don’t want it in our country. 


Probably, there will be a small 
minority of Communists among my 
own people for some years to come. 
The very existence of a great Com- 
munist nation or empire only a few 
flying hours away will encourage 
them. They’ll probably call on you 
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for help. Will you let us deal with 
them in otr own way? I notice 
what you have done in Poland, 
Latvia, Esthoniz, Bulgaria, Rouma- 
nia and Czechcslovakia. 

Even if you scrupulously let us 
alone, can ~ve be sure that we shall 
not clash ir some other part of the 
-world? Revolutions may develop in 
any part of the world. Can we believe 
that you would remain neutral? 
What reason have you given us, or 
can you gve us, to let us believe 
that you wouid not grasp every 
opportunit? anywhere in the world 
to set up puppet satellites? 


Some of my people are so worried 
about all this that they think we 
ought to artack you now. Right now 
we could make such an attack into 
a Holy Wer. We could rally against 
you all the world that is not yet 
~Communist. We could unite the 
forces of Jemccracy, free enterprise 
and religion. You would find that 
a formidable coalition. 


If we don’t act now. our alarmists 
argue, yom will soon catch up with 
us in your industrial development. 
You hav2 already discovered for 
yourselves the secrets of atomic 
energy. You will crush or absorb 
ore by one the peoples whom now 
we could have as our allies. Your 
propagania may even weaken the 
fighting spirit of our own people. 
Ten years frem now we may not be 
able to make our werkers see any- 
thing hoy about a war on Com- 
munism. 


= 
ne 


I’ve got to admit that you haven’t 
much more reason to trust us than 
we have to trust you. You don’t 
need to remind me that back in 
1918 and the years that followed 
we backed Denikin, Wrangel, Kol- 
chak and every adventurer we could 
discover or incite, and that since 
World War II we have ringed you 
about with air and naval bases that 
have not the slightest significance 
for any other nation in the world. 
We have shown a readiness to sup- 
port any movement anywhere in 
the world, however reactionary, so 
long as it claimed to be fighting 
Communism. Note one exception to 
that, though. We have not done 
that in China. We have been won- 
dering whether we did not make a 
mistake. 

I realize I shall have to prove I 
mean to be friendly. I don’t expect 
to do that in one year, or even in 
five. Give me 10 or 15 years and I 
believe I can. 

I can understand why you want 
to be secure against such another 
frightful experience as the one you 
went through in the recent World 
War. PII support you in any reason- 
able measures you want to take to- 
ward that end. PH help you to re- 
build your factories and your cities 
and to replant your fields. We will 
guarantee your ships, if you build 
or buy any, the freedom of the seas. 

If we can keep the peace in this 


way for 10 years, each of us will 
learn something from the other. In 
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{GC or 20 years from now neither 
Communism nor Democracy nor 
Free Enterprise will be just what it 
is today. 


I am ready to gamble that as you 
feel more and more secure against 
attack from without or revolt from 
within, you will modify some of the 
features of your present order that 
seem to us most oppressive. On our 
side, we shall learn something too. 
Į dare to hope that you will work 
out a more liberal and humane 
Communism, while we are working 
out a more socialized Democracy. 
I figure that the abrasives of prac- 
tical experience and of learning by 
trial and error are sure to smooth 
off the rough edges of both systems. 
We shall thus converge from oppo- 
site directions upon some middle 
way of living and doing business 
together. 

I can’t define that middle way in 
any detail just now; but I am con- 
ndent that there ss a way that will 
enable us or our children to make 
full use of everything that is of real 
value in each system. 


Let’s begin by acknowledging that 
neither of us trusts the other but 
that we’ve got to do that or lay 
most of the world waste. Let’s start 
by taking a chance in some small 
matter. Let’s call that an adventure 
or exberiment in mutual trust. If 
it works out well, we can go on to 
something more important. If either 
of us thinks that the other is trying 
to gain some unfair advantage, we 


can go right back to where we are 
now and take up again cur suspi- 
clons and worries. To paraphrase 
your Communist Manifesto, you 
and I both have everything to gain 
—-peace, prosperity, happiness. We 
have nothing to lose but hatred, 
fear, mutual hurt, devastation and 
anguish. 


{ had about given up hope for 
anything like that; but some of the 
things your new government has 
done have caused me to hope again. 


I suppose we shall have to begin 
with Korea. There is an armistice 
now but what shall we do about 
that country? 


You and I won’t have much to 
say about that. Our departments of 
state will try to work that out, along 
with the departments of several 
other states. I’m only trying to tell 
you how it looks just now to a 
private like me. 


To leave Korea divided zs it is 
now would simply assure more con- 
flicts in the years ahead. Somehow 
weve got to put Korea together 
again. Can we work out some plan 
by which, under a unified govern- 
ment, we could provide for: 


(1) A general amnesty for all 
who have fought on either 
side. 

(2) Full proportionate repre- 
sentation of all groups and 
the protection of all legiti- 
mate interests. Representa- 
tives of the United Nations 
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and of China should observe 
and. advise on all important 
ISSUBS. 


Perhaps :he next step would be 
to hold a great conference, probably 
in some treutral country. There 
writers ard scholars and other 
persons infuential in skaping public 
opinion cculd debate the issues 
standing between us. 


If the >utcome of that should 
make it se2m worth while for us to 
go on, them it might be a good thing 
to excharge commissions for the 
study of particular problems. At 
first the problems would have to be 
very specific and limited. As ex- 
perience j.stified us in doing so, we 
could go en to study problems more 
compreheisive and delicate. 


In the meantime, what about 
sending 1s some of your athletes 
and entertainers and accepting some 
of ours m exchange? A few years 
ago you «lid invite some of our chess 
players so visit you. Your masters 
of the game, I understand, won a 
rather sweeping victory. The tour- 
nament Jid not endanger your gov- 
ernment [ am sure, or your econom- 
ic systen. This year, or is it to 
be mext year, I understand that a 
team of your chess masters will be 
visiting our country. That looks to 
me like a good beginning, even if 
it is a very small one. Can’t we 
have more such exchanges? 

Will you permit some of our 
scholars to lecture in some of your 
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universities on the good features of 
our way of life, if we provide 
an equal opportunity for some of 
yours to tell us about the workings 
of the Communist system? 

Will you publish in your great 
journals articles stating our point 
of view, if we do the same for 
your I understand that some of 
our great magazines kave tried to 
obtain such articles from some of 
your outstanding diplomats and 
political figures, but without success. 

Will you permit our students to 
study in your universities, if we 
permit an equal number of your 
students to do so in ours? 

Finally, will you permit tourists to 
visit your country, if we do the 
same for you? 

We shall not do this all at once, 
I’m quite sure. That is too much 
to expect. But it is something to- 
ward which we both can work, isn’t 
it? 

Now it’s your turn to talk. Don’t 
be afraid of hurting my feelings. 
Yd much rather have you shoot 
words at me now than bullets or 
rocket bombs later. 

I’m all for getting all our suspi- 
cions out on the table, where we can 
both look at them. Isn’t there at 
least a chance that we shall be able 
to work out some really sensible 
way to deal with them? 


Isn’t it worth a try, anyway? 


WitLtiam H. ROBERTS 





NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


THE PHILOSOPHIES OF INDIA* 


The Ramakrishna Mission was 
founded for perpetuating the memory 
of Sri Ramakrishra. It has done stu- 
pendous service ir the cause of spiri- 
tuality in India anc outside of it through 
its innumerable centres and publica- 
tions on the Vedanta philosophy and 
allied subjects. Tha Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion Institute of Culture was responsible 
tor bringing to completion the Mission’s 
project to publish The Cultural Heritage 
3f India in three volumes, to commem- 
orate the Birth Cen-enary of Sri Rama- 
srishna (1936). Tne edition was sold 
aut within a few years but, owing to a 
continuing demand for it, it was decided 
to bring out a second enlarged edition 
in five volumes as specified below: 
Vol. I — The Beginnings of Indian Cri- 

ture (Prehistonc, Vedic and 


early Brihmanical, Jain and 
Buddhist) 


vol. IZ — Itrh4sas, Furāņgas, and Dharma 
and other SAstras 

Vol. III — The Philosophies 

Vəl. IV — The Religions 

VoL V — The Arts, Science and Litera- 
ture 


Each volume is designed to be com- 
plete in itself as ta history and the 
critical treatment of zhe matter includ- 
ed. so as to make it a useful guide to 
th2 study of India’s cultural history. 
This Vol. III contains expositions of 
the different systems and problems of 
Indian philosophy by 25 Indian schol- 
ars woo are eminent specialists in their 
own fields. Professcr Bhattacharyya 
nas spared no pains in editing the rich 
and varied material in this volume, 
which is not merely <n analytical his- 
-ory of Indian philosophy but also a 


* The Cultural Heritage of Indra. Vol. III. : The Philosophies. 


successful attempt to bring to our notice 
the synthesis of deep philosophical a- 
nalysis and lofty spiritual exercise. 


The cultural heritage of India con- 
sists of civilization, culture, philosophy 
and art, to which three races, viz., the 
Indus valley people, the Aryans and 
the Dravidians, have made distinct 
contributions. Surendranath Dasgupta 
in his learned Introduction makes a 
synthetic survey of this culture and 
rightly concludes that Indian philos- 
ophy aims at the realization in this 
life of the ideals set up by its thought. 


The valuable contents of the volume 
are in five divisions, viz., (1) The Phil- 
osophical Systems, (2) The Vedanta, 
(3) The Religious Philosophies, (4) 
The Problems of Philosophy and (5) 
The Philosophical Sciences. For want 
of space we cannot indicate in detail 
the contents of each article in the 
volume. In view of the labour devoted 
by each learned contributor to his 
article and the needs of the research 
students in the field of Indian philos- 
ophy we indicate below the topics of 
the articles in each division with their 
authors:— 


Part I— 

Rise of the Philosophical Schools (Dr. T. 
R. V. Murti); The Sa&mkhya (Prof M. 
Hiriyanna); Yoga Psychology (Dr Haridas 
Bhattacharyya); Nyaya-Vaisesika (Dr 
Satkari Mookerjee); Navya-Nyaya (Dr. J. 
V. Bhattacharyya); Pirva-Mimarhsi (MM 
Shri Pramathanath Tarkabhushan), Mate- 
rialists, Sceptics and Agnostics (Dr.D R. 
Shastr1 ). 


Part TI— 


Brahma-Mimamhsa4 (MM. Shri Ananta- 
krishna Sastri); Essentials of Vedanta 
(Shri V. Subrahmanya Iyer), Philosophy 
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of the Advait. (Shri K. A. Knshnaswam1 
Iyer), The Philosophy of Satkara (Prof. 
Surendranath Shattacharya). The Advaita 
and Its Spiritual Significance (Prof, Krishna- 
chandra  Bhsttacharyya), Post-Sankara 
Adva:ta (Pref Dinesh Chandra Bhatta- 
charyya), P uilosophy of the Bhagavata 
(Swami Tyagsananda), Ths Visistadvaita 
of Ramanuja {Prof P. N Svzinivasachar.) , 
Madkva’s Br.hma-Mimimsa (Prof H. N. 
Raghavendra har), The Nimbarka School 
of Vedanta (Dr Mrs Roma Chaudhun), 
The School o: Vallabha | Prof G H Bhatt), 
The Bhedabkeda School of Vedanta (Prof 
P N Srinivasachan), The Acintya-Bheda- 
bheda Schoc (Pnucipal Radha Govinda 
Nath). 


Part ITi— 

The Philo ophy of Saivism (Prof. S.S 
Survanarayada Sastri), The Path of Yoga 
in the Gifa@ «Principal D S Sarma), Phi- 
losophy of zhe Yogavasistha (Dr. B L. 
Atreya}), PHilosophy of the Tantras (Swami 
Pratyagatm. nanda), The Philosophy of 
Mysticism Dr Radhakamal Mukerjee), 
Philosophy in Popular Literature (Prof 
AtindranatE Bose) 


Part IV— 

Religion of the Nyaye and Varsesika 
(MM. Dr. Ganganath Jha), Nature of the 
Soul (Prof A C. Mukerji), Nature of the 
Physical World (Dr. Umesh Mishra); 
Nature of find and Its Actavities (Prof. P 
T. Raju), Extra-Sensory and Supercon- 
scious Experiences ( Swamı Akhilananda), 


Part Y— 


indian Tieism (Swami Hiranmayananda); 
Indian Eaistemology (Prof Dhirendra 
Mohan Dacta), The Art of Philosophical 
Disputatioa (Prof Yogendranath Bagchi); 
Indian Psychology (Prof P T Raju), 
Types of Fuman Nature (Prof. Hari Mohan 
Bhattacha yya), Indian Ethics (Prof 
Haridas Khattacharyya), Phiuosophy of 
Values (Poof M. Hinyantra), 


The anticles do not exhaust all the 
aspects a the topics cealt with. They 
only give us some glimpses of them as 
will be seen from the contents of a few 
articles fom each part of the volume, 
briefly iudicated below:— 


Prof. M. Hiriyanna gives us a 
masterly sketch of the Sāmkhya sys- 
tem, wh ch pervades the Puranas and 
a- large part of the Mahābhārata. It 
is not tFe aim of philosophy merely to 
discover truth but to lead one to realize 
it. Th personal discipline offered 
briefly n the SārkŁya philosophy is 
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more fully described in its twin system 
of Yoga by Patañjalı. Dr. Haridas 
Bhattacharyya’s scholarly and elaborate 
article on “Yoga Psychology” is a lucid 
presentation of a difficult subject. He 
thinks that the yoga system of psy- 
chology probably drew much from 
Buddhism. 


Dr. Mrs. Roma Chaudhuri is the 
only lady contributor. She brings out 
the fact that unlike other commentators 
on the Brahmasitra of Badarayana, 
Nimbarka merely expounds his own 
theories without attempting any refuta- 
tion of others. Prof. P. N. Srinivasa- 
chari makes some brief critical remarks 
on the Bhedabheda School of Vedanta, 
according to which, he states, the Ab- 
solute manifests itself in the finite. 


Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, 
writing on Saivism, shows how it pro- 
vides the basis for every shade of phil- 
osophic thought from idealistic monism 
to pluralistic realism, but insists on 
knowledge as the saviour. Dr. Radha- 
kamal Mukerjee makes some illuminat- 
ing remarks on mysticism: Metaphys- 
ics becomes the law of man’s social 
living in India and is a aefinite force 
in human progress. Prof. A. C. Muker- 
ji’s article on the nature of the soul 
makes delightful reading. He shows 
that it is no exaggeration to say that 
the cultural history of India is the history 
of the uwnfluence the problem of the soul has 


exercised upon the diverse aspects of her 
complex civilization through the centuries. 


Prof. Dhirendra Mohan Datta deals 
with Indian epistemology: Epistemol- 
ogy, or the theory oi knowledge, has 
formed an essential part of Indian 
philosophy as true knowledge alone 
leads to reality and the overcoming of 
misery. Prof. Yogendranath Bagchi’s 
article on philosophical disputation will 
interest even modern logicians. The 
result of v@da (debate) is the removal 
of doubt. The qualifications and duties 
of an umpire (madhyastha) and a 
president (anuvidheya) given by the 
ancient logicians are worthy of our 
consideration and admiration. Prof. 
M. Hiriyanna’s article on philosophical 
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values is very thought-provoking. The 
pragmatic view of life taken by Indian 
philosophy has enabled it to give a fore- 
most place to values. He writes that 
Ariha and Kama (wealth and pleasure) 
have economic and psychological values 
while Dharma (virtue) is a moral 
value, and Moksa (self-realization), the 
ultimate value, all this shows a way ol 
progressive attainment. All Indian 
systems are optimistic, holding that 
moksa can assuredly be achieved. 


In the foregoing we have tried to give 
a glimpse of the magic carpet of The 
Philosophies with its diverse colours 
and designs as woven by the co-opera- 
tion of numerous Indian scholars. We 


The Culture of South-East Asta: Tke 
derttage of India. By REGINALD LE 
ay. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. R. A. 
BuTLER. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 220 pp. 2 maps and 216 
Llustrations. 1954 42s) 


There are few subjects so fascinating 
a5 archeology unless it be the history 
of a civilization of a people. Together, 
tae combination is irresistible. It is 
vith a feeling of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion, therefore, that one welcomes this 
fi-st attempt to portray the ancient cu- 
ture of South-East Asia. One is not 
d-sappointed. 


Although the book is written for the 
average reader, every student of arche- 
ology will find it a useful reference 
work, Dr. le May’s introduction, and 
the chapter following it, give a lucid 
synopsis of his main theme and it would 
be well to read these two chapters 
twice over. For they are the pass- 
poct to the inner chambers where occa- 
simally amid the Mon and Khmer 
figures and the bas-reliefs, one may 
5e overwhelmed. As the author him- 
zel? points out, a certain familiarity of 
-he reader with Indian art and culture 
s presupposed What Dr. le May 
=laborates is the cultural influencing 
of these ancient lands of the South- 
Za:t by India. 
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feel confident that it will set many to 
thinking over the momentous problems 
and mysteries of life and may help to 
lift some from routine and drudgery. 


It is a matter for pride and satis- 
faction that the Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture has set such a high 
standard for editing and publication 
as well as scholarship in this volume. 
We await with eagerness the remaining 
two volumes of the series, and feel sure 
that the five volumes, when completed, 
will also redound to the credit of the 
Government of India, which has con- 
tributed generously towards the cost 
of publication. 

P. K. GODE 


India .. began to exeicise a profound 
cultural influence on its neighbours to the 
eastward—-Burma, Siam, Malaya, Cambodia, 
Java and Ceylon all falling beneath its 
sway .. almost entuely as a result of trad- 
ing and peaceful penctration by missionaries 
and others and not by foice of arms 

The temples at Angkor ani Boro- 
budor; the innumerable statues in 
stone and bronze of the Buddha, found 
in many places in South-East Asia; the 
names of the old cities which ere San- 
skrit, thinly disguised—all these bear 
silent testimony. But their art was 
not merely imitative. What they learnt 
or what they borrowed, they trans- 
formed by the alchemy of their native 
genius into something distinctively 
their own. 


A fascinating feature of the Sook is` 
its illustrations, without which many of 
the author’s comments would lose point. 
Two particularly striking and beautiful.” 
figures come to mind—a bronze head *! 
of the Buddha from Suk’dt’a. (Tig. 
188), and Fig 42, a stone head of the 
Buddha (Mén)—both portraying the 
serene beatitude which is the keynote 
of Eastein religious sculpture. 

Dr. le May’s claim that he has written 
the book for the general public, is mod- 
est. This is a book which the discrim- 
inating reader will be proud to own. 


K. D. INAYAR 
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The United States and India and 
Pakistan. B- W. NORMAN Brown. 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Calcutta; printed in the 
U.S.A. xi+-ē8 pp. 1953. $4.50) 

It is a >Daradox of contemporary 
politics that America has been phenom- 
enally gene ous in pouring out its 
dollars into other countries, including 
India and akistan, and yet day by 
day Ameria is becoming more and 
more unpopular. Prima facie there is 
something unnatural in this attitude— 
a definite m sunderstanding of America, 
and therefce a book was needed to 
show how -nd why the United States 
has to help India and Pakistan and aid 
both countmes to iron out their differ- 
ences, 


Professor Brown has produced such 
a book. He is well qualified to per- 
form this task of liaison officer, for he 
is iamiliar with India, he worked in 
an Indian college, speaks Hindi and 
has become Professor of Sanskrit in 
the Unive sity of Pennsylvania. H2 
brings a very judicious mind to bear 
upon his subject. He has given an 
impartial _ccount of the events which 
led to the partition of India and its 
aftermath. He claims to be a friend 
of both ndia and Pakistan, and he 
wants his fellow-countrymen in Amer- 
ica to adpieciate the difficulties of 
both these countries. The circumstances 
which ma le Gandhi an indirect and un- 
willing caase of the partition are neatly 


Asoka ‘or the Young. By ATULA- 
NANDA _HAKRABARTI. (The Good 
_ Books Ccmpany, Calcutta. Illustrated. 
“144 pp. 1353 Library edition: Rs 6/- 
Paper: Rs. 2/8) 


Atulan:nda Chakrabarti had a com- 
mendable aim in view when he set 
himself tne task of writing Asoka for 
the Yourg. In the Foreword, Dr. S. 
Radhakrshnan expresses the hope that 
this boox will be widely circulated 
among school children and we fully 
concur wath him. 


Atularanda Chakiabarti realizes that 
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summarized on page 90:— 

Even more, though Gandhi abhorred Hindu- 
Muslim communalism and partition, he never- 
theless contributed to them. He could not 
in his time become the political leader of 
the majority group in India, fortified by 
mass support, without being religious He 
could not be religious without bemg Hindu 
He could not be Hindu without being suspect 
to the Muslim community 

Professor Brown is not unconscious 
of the harm that Katherine Mayo did 
by her book, Mother India He has 
also a sufficient sense of humour to be 
conscious that Indians are apt to look 
upon Americans as “good humoured 
over-age children with too much spend- 
ing money.” 

In his treatment of Americans who 
have influenced India, and especially 
of President Roosevelt, Professor Brown 
does not do justice to one good Amer- 
ican who has been for years an un- 
doubted friend of India, Dr. Stanley 
Jones. A friend of Gandhiji, he left 
no stone unturned to place the case 
of India before his countrymen and 
especially their leaders. India should 
not be unmindful of such an American. 


The author is painfully conscious of 
the fact that “neither the Indians and 
the Pakistanis nor the Americans seem 
to grasp the other’s point of view.” 
He has made a fine effort to supply 
this understanding and thereby render- 
ed service to his own country as well 
as to India and Pakistan. 


A. R. WADIA 


it is necessary for the younger genera- 
tion in India to be able to make a true 
assessment of her ancient culture and 
tradition in view of the changed values 
of today. Tradition, he rightly says, 
is not something we inherit automati- 
cally; on the contrary, we must work - 
hard to be able to live up to our worth- 
while traditions. Educationists in this 
country have of recent years been dis- 
turbed by the mental and moral dis- 
equilibrium so often manifested by 
students. Books of this type, that 
deal not only with history but have a 
siiong spiritual background, should 
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hsIp to provide that anchor without 
which the untended mind is ept to 
drift so dangerously. 


Commencing with the advent of the 
Avyans into Irdia, the author gives a 
brief survey of Vedic philosophy; then, 
turning to Bucdha, he shows how the 
teachings of tkat great prophet influ- 
enced Asoka. 


The setting chosen for the narrative 
is unusual. It ‘s that of a present-day 
schoolroom where the kindly school- 


Christianity in an Age of Science. By 
C. A. Courson. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxiord University Press, London. 53 pp. 
1953. 5s.) Received through the cour- 
tesy of the British Council. 

This “little kook”? is composed of 
three lectures given by the author for 
the Riddell Memorial Lectures Series 
and is a significent contribution to the 
raporochement taking place between 
science and religion. 


The thesis is that there is no neces- 
sary conflict between science and relig- 
ion, by which term is meant Christiarity, 
as each represents only a different view 
of Reality. Professor Coulson illustrates 
this in the secand lecture by “The 
Analogy of the Mountain,” which, seen 
Irom different po.nts of view, presents 
iifferent aspects, but is one whole in 
itself. One wond2rs, however, if relig- 
‘on at its highest can be held to rep- 
resent only one aspect of Reality. 
Like Plato’s idea of the Good, relig-on 
must pervade, permeate and even ab- 
sorb all things in itself. Religion at 
its best is the experience, realization 
and vision of God; and when this 
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master unfolds to his little Jock these 
shining chapters of our ancient history. 


This book deserves a wide sale, but 
we feel that its value would have been 
enhanced had the standard of English 
been higher. ‘There are a good num- 
ber of errors in English idiom and 
grammar in the book. 


The volume is well bound and print- 
ed, and the numerous illustrations de- 
serve a special mention, for they are 
as effective as they are attractive. 


RoSHAN KOTHAWALA 


comes to a man, no particle cf matter 
remains untouched by the glory of God. 


Rightly understood, scierce has 
brought about an immense enzichment 
of religion. It has been even a “revela- 
tion” or Deity, and the author of this 
book implies as much. The so-called 
conflict between science and religion 
was largely a product of Christian his- 
tory, and was due to a kind of “total- 
itarian” belief of orthodox Christianity. 


It may be observed that the conflict 
between so-called Christianity and 
Science has been only theoretical and 
there has been actually the closest col- 
laboration between them for all practi- 
cal purposes. The so-called Caristian 
nations and peoples have taken full 
advantage of scientific discoveries and 
even gloried in them as special products 
of “Christian civilization.” It would 
not be just to throw all the responsibil- 
ity for the production of the atom and 
the hydrogen bombs on the scientists. 
They could not have produced them 
but for the full encouragement and 
support of the so-called Christian 
nations. 


MANILAL C. PAREKH 
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Sacred Bocks of the World: A Com- 
panion Sourze-Book to Comparative 
Religion. By A. C. Bouquet. (Penguin 
Books, Londen. 343 pp. 1954. 3s. 6d.) 


Dr. Bouquet is already well known 
for his earlier work, Comparative Re- 
ligion, which also appeared in the Pel- 
ican Books ries. This is a companion 
volume, an anthology with full com- 
mentary, which traces the development 
of mankinds profoundest expressions 
from the puoimitive chant through the 
sacred writings of the world’s religions 
io the new Christianity of the present 
day. It is no easy task to compile an 
anthology cf this kind in so small a 
volume from the vast literatures which 
confront, aid frequently perplex, the 
student of religions, and Dr. Bouquet 
is to be congratulated on his discrim- 
inating and representative arrangement. 
All those who have read the earlier 
volume with pleasure and profit will 
wish to supplement and deepen their 
knowledge by reference to this new 
collection cf extracts from the original 
sources. 


The booz is divided into four parts 
which tend to reflect the natural evolu- 


The Muk By Maurice NICOLL. 
(Vincent Stuart Publishers, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 219 ap. 1954. 21s.) 


During his life Dr. Nicoll published 
several pkilosophical books under the 
influence əf Gurdjieff. The Mark, a 
posthumots volume, was written after 
the pupil tad to some extent emancipat- 
ed himsef from the master’s ideas. 
He has, however, retained the Gurdjieff- 
Ouspensk~ method of interpreting the 
Bible as 1 code. At best this leads to 
taking a Blake-like view of Lot and 
his wife, the old story retold in terms 
of svmbdic vision. At worst it leads 
to the theological humbug of substitut- 
ing “sensial mind” wherever the words 
“shoes” cr “feet” occur in the biblical 
text. 


Dr. Ntoll’s main thesis is sound, but 
it is one that would cause no Hindu 
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tion from polytheism to monotheism. 
Firstly, the fragmentary utterances of 
ancient peoples and of primitive sav- 
ages, the latter collected by field workers 
amongst the tribes themselves during 
modern times, are used to illustrate the 
elementary forms of worship. Then 
follow temple hymns, liturgies and pas- 
sages relating to laws and morals. 
Thirdly, we enter the period of tre- 
mendous awakening which has recently 
been named the Axial Era, stretching 
from c. 800 3.c, to the close of the 
New Testament canon and embracing 
all the great religious teachers before 
Muhammad. The final part deals not 
only with Islam, but also provides 
examples from later Judaism, from the 
Granth Sahib of the Sikhs and from 
the most recent devotional literature. 


I would call the reader’s attention 
particularly to Dr. Bouquets intro- 
duction. It will repay careful reading 
and serve to remove misapprehensions. 
His approach is scientific and objective; 
his observations on the translation, inter- 
pretation and transmission of a sacred 
message are brief but significant. 


H. J. J. WINTER 


the least surprise. He argues that the 
Greek word meta-noia, erroneously 
translated throughout the New Testa- 
ment as “repentance,” really means a 
transformation of mind which is far 
more than a temporary change of 
mental state. This is, of course, the 
mano naska of Hinduism’s ABC. Like 
so many of the ideas circulated by the 
Gurdjieff Group as “secret knowledge,” 
this one could have been picked up in 
an Indian school, and is none the worse 
for that. 


With the virtues of this Group’s 
method, Dr. Nicoll has unfortunately 
perpetuated its defects. There is no 
doubt, to his mind, that the woman of 
Samaria is the soul, rather than the 
much-married woman from whom the 
Christ asked a drink. Her five husbands 
represent the five senses, and the man 
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she is now living with, who is not her 
kusband, stands for her search for truth 
teyond the senses. There is no limit 
to the “esoteric” games one might play 
on this principle of word-substitution, 
but most people leave such speculations 
bahind with adolescence. 


Near the end of the book there is 
a strangely moving little chapter called 
“The New Will.” A man withott vio- 
lence is teaching recruits who have come 
to a country of non-violence. The new 
wll is not based on violence, or having 


A Doctors Case Book-in the- Light 
of the Bible. By PAUL JOURNIER; 
translated by Epwin Hunpson, (Student 
Christian Movement Press, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 256pp. 1954. 16s.) 


This book written by a French doctor 
has been well translated. It sets out 
the theories of a Christian who is a 
doctor, a Christian who turns ta the 
Bible for his every need, both as a man 
and a doctor, and who maintains that 
in the Bible will be found answers to 
all professional problems. 


In proof of this he gives many 
examples from his case book. He holds 
certain definite theories, for example, 
tha. Science is a precious gift from 
God entrusted to us so that patients 
may be better helped; that sceptics 
endure threefold suffering; that the 
Bible contains not only the true m2an- 
ing of life and death, but also of dis- 
ease and healing; that physical, psy- 
chological and spiritual factors are 
closely interwoven in problems revealed 
by every illness and every accident; 
that afflictions bear wonderful fruits 
and that even death is a blessing. 


Tne above and many more are de- 
batable points and the book abounds 
in others. For instance, take the 
author’s view on the psychological 
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your own way. The chapter ends ‘dis- 
appointingly after one and a half pages: 
but for a moment it led us to hope 
that Dr. Nicoll had at last come to 
grips with the realities of human be- 
haviour both inside and outside the 
Group. Was he putting forward a sug- 
gestion in a little parable of his own 
that might shake some of his disciples 
out of their complacency? Unfortu- 
nately, his daughter tells us in her 
Preface, “The New Will” was only a 
dream. 


DENNIS GRAY STOLL 


effects of confession. He maintains, 
and I do not think anyone will con- 
tradict him, that in Protestant countries 
doctors often become, in a true sense, 
confessors. On the other hand, he is 
of the opinion that to many Roman 
Catholics a doctor is an instrument 
whereby God brings the patient back 
to the Confessional. 


Another statement which many will 
not accept is that the Bible makes no 
distinction between spiritual and tem- 
poral action, between supernatural and 
natural healing. “...thus the doctor 
collaborates with God through his 
remedies, his technique and the skill 
of his hands as well as through his 
intercession for his patients....” 


The idea of material medicine having 
a spiritual foundation is one with which 
many will not agree, nor will they with 
the comfortable belief that the Bible 
contains the justification for all human 
ills. 

Nevertheless the book is essentially 
readable and gives the reader “furiously 
to think,” and he will also realize that 
Dr. Journier must be a kindly and 
sympathetic physician, strong in “the 
unshakable rock of the Christian life.” 

ALVA BENJAMIN, M.B., CH. M., 
F.F. Hom. 


Meee a aera nd 
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Journal o, World History. Edited 
by Lucren Fesvre. (Librairie des 
Méridiens, Faris. 243 pp. July 1953. 
Annual subscription $6) 


This is a new quarterly edited by 
Prof. Lucier. Febvre, Professor at the 
Collége de France, Paris, in which 
articles cor aining materials to be in- 
cluded under some form or another in 
the six volumes of the proposed History 
of the Sciertific and Cultural Develop- 
ment of Mankind (Unesco) will be 
published. Reactions to and comments 
upon the vEws expressed in the Journal 
are welcoms, for these will be useful in 
the preparation of the final volumes. 
Each of the six volumes will be placed 
under the editorship of one or two 
specialists. 


All the -:ditors have been invited by 
Professor “ebvre to supply articles for 
successive issues of the Journal. The 
articles ame to be tn English or in 
French, Kloreover each issue will con- 
tain summaries in German, Russian, 
Arabic ana eventually in English, if the 
original is not in English. 

The present issue contains interest- 
ing contributions: D. A. E. Garrod 
writes on “The Relations between 
South-West Asia and Europe in the 
Later Paseolithic Age.’ It is a rather 
irconclustve article but for its negative 
conclusiom: that Western Asia made 
no direct contribution to the develop- 
ment of “‘blade culture” in Europe. 


An article on Islamic history is 
G. Wiet’s “Comparative Study of the 
Umayyac and Abbasid Empires.” 
Lucien Mousset -writes on reciprocal 
influences between the Scandinavian 
world and Western Europe in the 
cultural fields during the Middle Ages. 
Both these articles as well as H. and 
P. Chautu’s article “Atlantic Economy, 
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World Economy (1504—1650)” are in 
French. The latter is a very interesting 
essay on economic history. It raises 
problems of great importance in meth- 
odology. The authors have elected to 
study the traffic of the port of Sevilla 
with the Spanish colonies of South and 
Central America during the 16th and 
17th centuries and have analysed very 
closely various trends and showed how 
these can be interpreted with the gen- 
eral economic history of the period. 


B. Lewis’s “The Impact of the French 
Revolution on Turkey” analyses the 
channels through which the ideas of the 
French Revolution were brought home 
to the Turks and what reaction they 
evoked. 


Inf-the section entitled ‘“‘Documenta- 
tion” the following four articles appear: 
‘Linguistic Links of the Altaic In- 
vaders of Northern China during the 
4th and Sth centuries A.D.” by L. 
Bazin. The problem of the ethnic and 
linguistic origin of those tribes is 
examined in detail; Proto-Mongols and 
Proto-Turks seem to have played the 
major parts. “Recent Literature on 
Overseas Missionary Movements from 
1300 to 1800” by R. P. Beaver is a 
useful review of post-war publications 
on the subject, including all continents. 
“New Data on the History of General 
Councils” by H. Jedin throws new 
light on the old problem of the suprem- 
acy of the Pope over General Councils. 
In “The Emancipation of the Peasants 
after the Recent German Research 
Works” by W. Conze the conceptions of 
the results of the agrarian reforms in 
Germany and Central Europe, during 
the 17th, 18th and first half of the 
19th centuries, have been deeply modi- 
fied, especially in relation to the varia- 
tions of population. 

CLAUDE JOURNOT 
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The Greatness of Siva. By ARTHUR 
AvaLoN. (Ganesh and Co., Ltd, Ma- 
dras. 24+-71 pp. 1953. Rs. 3/-) 


The Sanskrit Stotra literatuie of 
India abounds in pieces which, apart 
from their devotional value, are remark- 
able for their poetic beauty as well as 
therr philosophic content. Suca tor 
example are the Stotras attributed to 
Kalidasa and Sankaracarya. The work 
under review, too, takes high rank 
amcng hymns addressed to Siva. Its 
actusl authorship is unknown; but it 
is written in character, and the speaker 
is sapposed to be Puspadanta, chief 
of the Gandharvas, as mentioned in 
the closing verses. The story is that 
Puspadanta, having lost his celestial 
powers as a result of having unwittingly 
offended Siva, placated him by zom- 
posing this Stofra, and regained his 
original status. This story occurs in 
the Devt Bhégavata Purdna (ix. 2c). 


Lijf2, Faith and Prayer. By A. GRAHAM 
Ix, with an Introductory Note by 
Lest D. WEATHERHEAD. (George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 127 pp. 
1954. 8s. 6d.); The Practice of Prayer. 
By ALBERT D. BELDEN. (Rocklif 
Publishing Corporation, London. 96 pp. 
1954. 65.) 


Relgion in its reflective aspect is 
not only the practice of silence but 
the practice of conversation as well. 
The shared truths become profounder. 
Tuese two books are modest contri- 
butions to the conversation of religion, 
and in their modesty they say much 
that would be helpful to many people. 

Miss Ikin’s book will be of special 
use to the middle-aged. The author is 
a practising psychologist and realizes 
that middle age brings its own partic- 
uler spiritual problems. She writes 
wisely about the problems of sighing 
for what might have been, of the job 
thet nə longer yields the interest it 
once did, of the frustration of what is 
so wrongly called “failure”; and she 
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This Stotra, which comprises only 
35 stanzas, is a veritable compendium 
of Saiva lore; and is characterized by 
unusual verbal felicity. The present 
publication gives the Sanskrit original 
with two commentaries, one by Jagan- 
natha Cakravarti, and the other known 
aS Särārihadipıkā, together with an 
English translation and elaborate notes 
by “Arthur Avalon” (Sir John Wood- 
roffe). 


Woodroffe did pioneer service to the 
Tantra literature of India by bringing 
out a series of texts and expositions. 
They are mostly out of print now. 
The publishers have laid readers under 
a debt of gratitude, therefore, by bring- 
ing out new editions of the more popular 
among them ‘The present work is a 
third and revised edition and gives the 
second commentary for the first time. 


K. Guru DUTT 


suggests the solution. It is a religious 
solution, it lies in giving up the last 


vestiges of self-love and practising 
communion ana activity with the 
transcendent experience of human life. 


Her voice is gentle and truthful in the 
conversation. Never more so than when 
she speaks of prayer. “Prayer,” she 
says, “is not an attempt to coerce or 
pester God into doing what we want 
but an attempt to align ourselves... 
to do what He wants.” How much 
wisdom lies in those few words! 

Dr. Belden’s smailer book moves to 
the same conclusion. He uses homely 
illustrations to point the nature and the 
need of prayer; they do not offend; 
indeed they add to the strength and 
meaning of his own voice in the con- 
versation. 

Both books spring out of Christian 
experience, but it is used in such a 
manner that non-Christians would find 
themselves at home in it, and indeed 
might be helped by the contrasts and 
similarities that it will suggest to them. 


E. G. LEE 
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` Religious Trends in Modern China. 
By Winc-ts'T Coan, (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York; Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
London. xiii+327 pp. 1953. $4.25) 


The title ef the book, cr perhaps the 
demand of the American public, re- 
quired Wing-tsit Chan to write about 
more than one religion in modern 
China; thus there is the inclusion of 
not only Ccnfucianism as a “religion,” 
but also th: so-called “religion of the 
intelectual.” It is well known that the 
popular corcept, of there being “three 
religions’ in China, is misleading and 
inaccurate. As the author himself points 
out.— 

To the CKHinese, the word chiao connotes 
three separate ideas education, culture and 
religion Whrn the word ..is used for Con- 
fucianism, it means culture and moral educa- 
tion and almost never has the sense of 
religion. (p. 140) 

It is therefore a little odd to find 
quoted in nany parts of the book the 
philosophical writings of Prof. Fung 
Yu-lan anc some others. 


The mog important part of this book 
is cervainlr the two chapters on Bud- 
dhist movements and Buddhist thought. 
They are brilhantly executed and 
cogently argued. It is a rare feat to 
present so abstruse a system of thought 
as, for instance, the Wei-shih (Buddhist 
epistemology) School with such clarity. 
There are. however, a f2w points which 
seem to require further elucidation. In 
interpretirg the Rev. T’ai-hsu’s theory 
of the neture of dhkarmas, Mr. Chan 
fails to explain how “illusion” is passed 
on to “function,” and T’ai-hsu’s state- 
ment:— 

From the point of view of reality, there is 
ilusion Hence the mind uses and disappears. 


From the >omt of view of illusion, there is 
reality Hence the mind is Thusness, 


is interpreted by Mr. Chan as mean- 
ing: “There is only one mind. As reality 
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it remains Thusness, and as function, 
it rises and appears.” But the text 
quoted states “disappears,” not “ap- 
pears”! 


Nor does he explain how “all dharmas 
obey the same laws and possess the 
same nature, and are therefore One.” 
He merely contents himself with the 
eulogy offered by T’ai-hsu’s followers 
that the abbot “synthesizes” not oniy 
dharma-nature and dharma-character, 
but also the Wei-shih and the Hwa-yen 
Schools. This assertion is just as crude 
as T’ai-hsu’s own half-cooked theory. 
It should be noted here that the 
Chinese term fa-Astang signifies dharma- 
manifestation rather than dAéarma-char- 
acter. When manifestation is misunder- 
stood as “character,” it gives rise to 
the confusion in T’ai-hsu’s theory, and 
consequently in Chan’s interpretation, 
that “Idealism and Dharma-Character” 
are not to be distinguished. And the 
deduction therefrom that: “The differ- 
ence between nature and character is 
relative” (p. 123) is inevitably wrong, 
for the difference is not between nature 
and ‘character,’ but between nature 
and its mantfestation, and is therefore 
not relative, but essential—a difference 
upon which are based some of the most 
Important postulates of the Wei-shin 
School. 


It seems a pity that such a highly 
serious and academic work should 
suffer from a touch of current journal- 
ism, especially in the concluding chapter 
where the assertion is made that “the 
new government insists on the freedom 
of anti-religion along with the freedom 
of religion,” (p. 261) without the slight- 
est shred of evidence or reference to 
any source. Can’t the reader be left 
free from mendacious propaganda, at 
any rate in the field of purely intel- 
lectual speculation? 


Wu SHIH-CHANG 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 


{An excellent case 13 made out for the value of the Western Classical tradition by 
Mr. T. W Melluish, Honorary Secretary of the Classical Association of the United 
Kingdom, in the following condensation of his paper on the subject which he kindly made 
available, through the London Branch cf the Indian Institute of Culture, for discussion at 
the parent Institute in Basavangudi, Bangalore 


The discussion meeting was helc at the Institute on June 24th, under the chairman- 
ship of Shri K. Sampathgiri Rao, Professor of English in the National College, who held two 
factors largely responsible for the declme in popularity of the Sanskrit colleges. They were 
the meagre economic rewards of Sanskrit scholarship and the widespread wish to avoid 
hard work. The disciplinary value of Sanskmt, however, was considerable, and if any 
influence had been pre-eminent in uriting India ıt was that of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. Their value had never been greater than today. 


We publish here, following Mr. Melluish’s contribution, the views which the Institute 
hac invited from four Indian educationists and which were read in full at the meeting, 
though some condensation was necessary to meet our space limitations. These essays are 
by Prof. G. C. Bannerjee of the University of Bombay, Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar ot 
the Andhra University, Waltair, and Prof. K. Anantharamiah and Samskrita Visharada 
Shri S. Ramachandra Rao, both of the Central College, Bangalore. They havea special 
relevance to education im India, where, as in England, enthusiasts for scientific and techno- 
iogizel education seem to regard the Classics as dispensable.—Ex.] 


I 
THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 


The value of which I talk is a value 
to the West, where the ideas inherent 
in the Classical tradition were cradled 
and ound a home by adoption. The 
tradition in fact is essentially a Wes-ern 
tradition. That other nations and races 
may find much in this tradition to at- 
trac: them will admit of no denial. 
Westerners no less can select much from 
the religions and philosophies of the 
East of inestimable worth. Neverthe- 
less, it is to the (mainly) Europsan 
genius that the Classical tradition is 
suited, since it is on the whole the teste 
3? successive generations of Westerrers 
‘hat has ensured the survival of that 
corpus of literature which bulks sp 
large in the Western Classical tradition. 


The greatness of the great men of 
the past is that their words and deeds 
have, by virtue of their truth, thei: 
beauty or their goodness, awakened a 
responsive echo in the human heart. 
Such words and deeds have been stored 
up in the treasury of the memory of 
mankind; and, since the contemplation 
cf tke beautiful and the good is ar. 
exercise of the noblest faculties, it has 


been reasoned from the time of Plato 
that the education of the young should 
largely comprise the legacy of antiq- 
uity. Now there were two periods of 
the past history of Europe, namely the 
4th and 5th centuries B.C. and the Ist 
century B.c. and A.D., when two peoples 
of an extraordinarily lofty artistic and 
intellectual development, namely the 
Greeks and the Romans, produced a 
number of great thinkers, writers, art- 
ists and statesmen, the fruit of whose 
genius has won the ungrudging admira- 
tion of many generations of posterity. 
It was their good fortune to see in 
miniature and with a greater clarity 
than is possible for us many problems 
which come to us now befogged and 
obscured by a thousand subsequent 
but irrelevant issues. 


There never was a time when it was 
more important to point out to the 
heirs of a new age the worth of its 
hereditary culture. The most important 
factor of the 20th century is its inter- 
nationalism, but we must not blink 
the fact that no culture that is proper 
and peculiar to one community can be 
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disseminated indefinitely, end painstak- 
ingly fused vith other cultures, without 
Iesing some f its inward strength and 
its outward appeal. The weakening of 
those ties ~vhich bind us intimately 
to our own peculiar culture to which 
we are mos. naturally suited may be 
a loss to ou weigh any gain that inter- 
rationalism may give. A sorry para- 
cox, indeed. we may present—a world 
never so Imked—a world never so 
adrift. Un=ss modern civilization is 
to lose its avour wholly, a dead level 
of uniformity must not be allowed to 
slanket sturdy idiosyncrasies. 


Generalizations can >e misleading 
and treacherous, but the peculiar con- 
tribution c the West to civilization 
contains certain broad characteristics 
to which tke teaching of the Classics is 
particularl, appropriate. I suppose the 
quality o` Western culture which 
stands out foremost is its humanism. 
Such a besef starts from Man at the 
centre of his universe. The criterion 
of all that is most worth while will be 
found in the soul of man. This placing 
of man a the centre of culture is a 
lesson tha the Greeks put in the very 
forefront cf their thought. The age-long 
strife betreen the State and the indi- 
vidual, a moral lesson so beautifully 
and affect.ngly told in the Antigone of 
Sophocles is but a single example of 
the value of the Classics in illuminating 
this one theme of humanism in the 
culture cf the Western world. The 
scientist n his laboratory investigating 
the reactDn of matter to matter is but 
an imperect being until he has first 
learnt th far more important lesson 
of the reaction of man to man; nay, 
worse, he may be a positive danger if 
his cleverness outstrips his morals. 
Such inceed is the cloud which hangs 
threatenmgly over the present-day 
world. 


Others. however, will see the fine 
flowering of the civilization of the West 
in the cevelopment and growth of its 
social and political institutions. The 
ideal of democracy in ‘the first place 
was bas-d on a profcund belief in the 
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worth of the individual. The Greek 
world gives us a clear picture of a 
small community wrestling with the 
basic ideas of democratic government 
after going through the successive 
stages of monarchy, aristocracy, tyran- 
ny and sometimes oligarchy. Here is 
indeed a magnificent nursery for the 
Parliamentarians and for the voters of 
the future. Yet our modern educators 
are more anxious to turn out producers 
than voters. 


The history of Rome is the history 
of a remarkably tenacious people, with 
a genius for government that has 
hardly been surpassed. In bestowing 
upon their subjects an unparalleled 
period of peace, they quite incidentally 
created a system of law that has served 
as a model to succeeding generations 
unto this day. Above all the Romans 
excelled in the social virtues. It was 
an admiration for this system which, 
through what has been called the 
“grand old fortifying curriculum,” gave 
stability to the outlook or those who 
shared its lessons. Nous avons changé 
tout cela. 


Again it may be urged that the 
culture of the West owes much to its 
insistence on Reason as its guiding 
principle. Plato and Aristotle most of 
all men had Reason enthroned. If the 
lack of discipline and authority in 
modern education has grown with the 
outmoding of all those virtues implicit 
in the writings of the ancients, the 
dethronement of reason in favour of 
some dubious asset labelled “emotional 
experience” is one of the worst dis- 
services rendered to this country. The 
classic virtues of restraint and modera- 
tion are those whose inculcation 
through the medium of the Classics 
has stood the Western world in better 
stead. Flabby sentiment 1s a poor sub- 
stitute for hard thinking, and it is sen- 
timent that is the worst enemy of mod- 
ern education. Yet there are critics 
who would oust the Classics on the 
score of irrelevance. 


I believe the need for a Classical 
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education today is greater than ever 
to counteract the evil effects of a grow- 
ing materialism of outlook. Yet I would 
be no party, even if it were possible, 
ta banishing science from our schools. 
The ancients themselves would have 
been puzzled at any dichotomy between 
science and the arts. In fact the in- 
satiable curiosity of the Greeks which 
sen. them roaming in their speculations 
all over the universe gave an impetus 
to Natural Science. 


All works of Art, be they products of 
the pen, the chisel, or the brush, have 
at least this in common, that they rep- 
resent a compromise between the spirit 
and form. The inspiration of the Greeks 
and Romans was channelled and direct- 
ed upon certain lines prescribed by 
tradition, religion, public approval, 
sage, or even certain fixed principles 
2manating from the sober and consider- 
zd judgment of the artist himself. I 
ouctt whether the ancients considered 
such limitations of form barriers to 
-heir self-expression. An artist by 
~irtue of his métier must feel some re- 
sponsibility to his public and it is 
essentially by their form that the public 
is able to understand and appreciate 
the products of the artistic genius. 
This is not to say that the form of art 
ct literature is not subject to change 
and development. Greek drama origi- 
mated in a choral ode and emerged as a 
comedy of manners, gradually dispos- 
iag of its chorus as it proceeded. Yet 
it always maintained a healthy respect 
for torm It is here that modern art 
end literature have gone most astray. 
Im consequence there is a rift between 
roodern art and the modern world. Yet 
how recent a development this is! The 
literary tradition of the West has been 
built upon the development of the 
C_assical forms. A Milton could infuse 
the English spirit into an epic on Clas- 
sical lines. A Burns could invest with 
Scottish fire a lyric of a Catullan cast. 
Keats could frame the romantic song 
of a nightingale within the structure 
of a Greek Ode. This blending of the 
Remantic spirit with the Classical form 
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provided for the esthetic appreciation 
of che peoples of the West something 
tha: was familiar and represented a 
deg-ee of balance between the old and 
the new that gave interest without stale- 
ness. Under the new dispensation art 
and poetry know no form or laws and 
avow themselves uninterested in pop- 
ular approval; and this to my mind 
argues a measure of culpable irrespon- 
sibil ty. I cannot but believe that an 
education which through the Classics 
and <heir modern reflections laid greater 
emphasis on the value of form in art 
and literature would do much to re- 
create once more the link between art 
and literature and the people. 


Of the beauty of ancient literature 
and art and the vision of greatness 
which it gives, of the people that are 
perishing today because they have no 
visior, I will not speak, that value of 
the Classics is evident. 


I co not claim that the traditional 
culture of the West has a monopoly 
of sone of the virtues which I have 
claimed for it. My object in pointing 
out tke characteristics of the Classical 
tradit.on is to draw attention to the 
fact that we are foolishly abandoning 
the very best of our culture. In so far 
as the situation has any message for 
the nations of the East, it should serve 
as an awful example. A number of 
educational suicides in this country are 
desperately anxious to reveal their 
independence of the mother tree by 
sawing off the branch on which they 
are sitzing. 


We are told that in order to keep 
up the standard of living more techni- 
clans ere needed. Hence the boys are 
to be Dushed into technical education. 
For economic reasons we must have 
scientists—very well, teach the boys 
science, There is no discussion as to 
whether science in itself makes a very 
good educational medium. The nar- 
rowest of vocational training is advo- 
cated, if thereby the country may 
achieve parity with its commercial 
competiors. The shabby banner that 
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we flaunt before our sparkling-eyed 
youth is inscribed with the soul-stirring 
device, “Mor2 Comforts for the Work- 
ers.” As long, however, as education 
is made ancillary to economic needs, 
a social theary, a political dogma, or 
indeed anything but tke individual 
moral and insellectual needs of the boys 
themselves, we may expect a contin- 
uance of the already noteworthy de- 
cline in morals and intellect. Let those 
who would seek to imitate the West 
at its worst take solemn warning. 


At least i: can hardly be maintained 
that those who take up the study of 
the humanities do so for any other 
than strictl- educational reasons. They 
have, in a word, little “career” value. 
The denger on the other hand, of the 
mass production of scientists is that 
of a sudden increase in a materialist 
education, zo the inevitable detriment 
of the spir.tual element. 


Learning as a function of the mind 
is but imp-rfectly understood, and the 
fatally facle image of the mind as a 
receptacle of given cubic capacity has 
taken so strong a hold on the public 
imagination that it is doubtful if any- 
body will ever be able to disabuse 
the great Sritish public of the notion. 
That learring is rather a slow cultiva- 
tion of habits of thought, of the active 
exercise cf intellectual powers along 
tracks with which the mind becomes 
ever incrsasingly familiar, that, in 
short, learning is a kind of discipline, 
is imperfectly appreciated almost every- 
where. 


Now ths particular virtue of a train- 
ing in the Classics is that the processes 
involved n acquiring and learning to 
use highl~ inflected languages—and in 


particular languages related to our own 
—create an attitude of mind towards 
the written and spoken word which is 
of the highest value. The kind of En- 
glish which abounds in loose abstractions 
and woolly vagueness, with references 
left inexact and ambiguities unresolved, 
is only too typical of modern thought. 
Verbal precision, which is badly needed 
today, a proper training in the Classics 
can give. But in education we have 
always to reckon with the psychologists. 
These could never bring themselves to 
approve a course of studies that is 
either hallowed by tradition or even 
faintly redolent of hard work. They 
have therefore announced that any skill 
which a student of the Classics acquires 
in the course of his studies is not and 
cannot be transferred to any other de- 
partment of studies. If a psychologist 
says to me that a boy is not better for 
his Latin in writing Englisn I will pit 
against his theory 25 years of practice 
and reinforced observation to the 
contrary. 


One can hardly overestimate the im- 
portance to all men of keeping the well 
of speech pure and undefiled. This 
century has seen a great debasement 
of the uses to which speech can be 
put. It is significant that Hitler banned 
the teaching of the Classics, for it need- 
ed no great linguistic subtlety to see 
through his verbal fallacies. 


If I have gained an adherent to 
thinking that the Art, History, Thought 
and Literature of the Greeks and 
Romans are per se worth studying, and 
the languages for their educative value 
are worth studying, I shall not have. 
wasted my time. 


T. W. MELLUISH 
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II 
THE CLASSICS IN INDIA TODAY 


“We Europeans are the children of 
Hellas,” says H. A. L. Fisher in tke 
preiace to his History of Europe. Can 
it be affirmed with equal truth that 
we Indians are the descendants af one 
cultural “parent”? Hardly; more than 
one civilization has gone to the makinz 
of our cultural heritage; and, while 
the Hindus look back upon the thought 
and literature of Sanskrit, the Muslims 
arc nourished on the best of Persian 
ard Arabic. This is not for a momen: 
to deny that there is a common cu.ture, 
evolved during the centuries in which 
Hindu and Muslim have lived to 
gether; it is merely to recognize that 
our common culture is a river in which 
many streams mingle, although they 
have their separate sources. Neverthe- 
less, it is not only possible, it is neces- 
sary, to talk of the relevance of the 
study of the Classics. For, whether 
we know our Classical languages and 
their literatures or not, we are brought 
up on the beliefs that sustained our 
ancestors; we imbibe their values and 
attitudes unconsciously, almost with 
the very air we breathe. In a hundred 
different ways, the idioms and the 
metaphors of our everyday speech re- 
veal our debt to our Classics. We are 
indeed the children of our particular 
Hellas. 


If we would be wise, we should know 
our spiritual forefathers, their Ian- 
guage, their literature, their values, 
their attitude to life. Ours is an age 
of transition, in which fanatics are 
busy planning and perpetrating linguis- 
~tic purges and pogroms; the old wine 
of ideas is being violently poured into 
new word-bottles of monstrous shepe 
and size. And the Classics are invoked 
to give sanctity to these operations. 
One must therefore know the Classics, 
whether one wishes to applaud these 
əfforts, or to oppose them, or merely 
to understand their significance. 


But we must not approach them in 


the narrow spirit of the sectarian or 
the fanatic. Among the outstanding 
qualities of a Classic, according to T. S. 
Eliot, are maturity and a certain 
catholicity which makes for a universal 
appeal. Our chief endeavour must be 
to imbibe these qualities from our 
Classics. If we are Hindus, let us 
attempt to imbibe the cosmic tolerance 
of the Upanishads instead of going 
about attempting to preserve or foster 
the superstitions and practices that 
have encrusted the purity of the original 
belief until it can hardly be seen. 


Above all, the study of the Classics 
is a great reminder to us of the conti- 
nuity of History and the value 
of Tradition. It reminds us that 
men were pre-eminent in thought, 
in their sensitiveness to moral values, 
in their search for the ideal way of life, 
long before the scientific inventions 
and the development of the scientific 
techniques on which we pride ourselves 
so much. It makes us think again of 
the meaning of the word Progress. It 
makes us ask ourselves, “Are we really 
better than our ancestors, and, if so, 
wherein?” It makes us wonder whether, 
in the things that really matter, our 
ancestors were not our superiors. No 
one will deny that this is a very good 
thing, for it is the beginning of a re- 
valuation of accepted values, of a search 
for’ the true values. 


Finally, the awareness of tradition 
which a study of the Classics and their 
influence enhances, in turn leads to a 
realization of the essential folly of all 
attempts to make a break with the past 
in the effort to rebuild “this sorry 
Scheme of Things entire” nearer to’ our. 
heart’s desire. In the last analysis, 
the thing is impossible. Even the revolu- 
tionary builds on the experience of 
the past; or else he would have to dis- 
cover and invent all human knowledge 
before he could take a single step for- 
ward. This does not mean that no 
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change is  ossible, or that nothing 
should be destroyed. Destruction is 
implicit even in the process of growth, 
and, as Carlyle has pointed out, the Old 
Clothes of .deas and institutions must 
be replaced by New Clo:hes. But this 
is done not suddenly or violently, but 
constantly, gradually. sand it is the 
wise man’s dart to keep alive and active 
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this dynamism inherent in society and 
social institutions. 

The study of the Classics, then, 
helps us to become clear-sighted, 
mature, wise; it teaches us to conserve 
rather than destroy; it induces us to 
sesk out afresh the universal values 
of life. 


G. C. BANNERJEE 


III 


THE VALUE OF THE 


In his excellent paper on “The Value 
of the Classical Tradition Today,” Mr. 
Melluish aas made gcod use of one 
of the allsgories of G. K. Chesterton. 
Let us not destroy altogether the feeble 
but steady light of the Classics in our 
anxiety to have immediately the benefit 
of the fierce glare of a “modern” edu- 
cation! `t was Ches:erton too who 
remarked that a “dead” language like 
Latin is really an eternal undying jan- 
guage, while a seemingly “living” 
language is also a visibly dying lan- 
guage! It is a brilliant paradox and, 
like all paradoxes, it contains a grain 
of truth. People who object to Greek 
and Latin in the West, and to Sanskrit 
in India, maintain that these are “dead” 
languages, and hence that to waste 
time on -hem—when time in our atomic 
age is so precious!—is suicidal. The 
average Indian political mentality ar- 
gues that the moth=r-tongue or the 
regional language is all-important; the 
‘nationel” language, Hindi, is impor- 
tant, too; English, in view of its inter- 
national vogue, may also be studied: 
but Sarskrit? Why waste time on this 
“dead” language, this incomprehen- 
sible litsrature that has no obvious con- 
ternporeneous relevance? 


The attack against Classical educa- 
tion is delivered (at any rate in India) 
at different levels—but there is no 
doubt regarding the cumulative effect. 
Firstly there is the view, widely held 
today in influential quarters, that, as 
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between humanistic and scientific 
studies, the latter are “dynamic,” while 
the former are stagnant. We occasion- 
ally witness the spectacle of a Vice- 
Chancellor publicly boasting that in Ais 
university the main if not the sole em- 
phasis is laid on scientific and techno- 
logical studies. Following this singular 
trend, our secular democracy has con- 
stituted a regular university at Roorke2 
out of a mere Engineering College. 


To the lay mind (and it is the lay 
mind that controls the universities ‘in 
India) there is something immediately 
exciting about science and technology. 
There are the laboratories, the strange 
new techniques, the unpronounceable 
new names, foreign experts come along, 
and add to the excitement and the fas- 
ciration. Techniques are important, no 
doubt, but not without reference to 
their human worth! Modern govern- 
ments, terribly afraid of the possibility 
of another war, are driven to pamper 
the scientists, not wisely but only too 
well: to pamper as well as—when there 
is a suspicion of leakage somewhere— 
to persecute the scientists. Like the 
gnats drawn inevitably to the flame, 
like the flame that must, as the law of 
its being, lure the gnats, scientists and 
governments feel fated to come together 
and—this is the lurking fear in their 
hearts—perhaps they will one day turn 
themselves and the world into a vast 
mutual suicide club. Once grant that 
science and technology are “dynamic,” 
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urgently “utilitarian,” and demonstrably 
“progressive,” and it follows that the 
more of science and technology, the 
better; and the conclusion is tbat all 
other modes of intellectual training 
should be frowned upon. Humanistic 
studies, then, are a mere luxury. and 
ought to have no place in our educa- 
tion or indeed in our national life. 


secondly, even when humanistic 
studies are “suffered,” as it were, it is 
usually made clear that Sanskrit is 
really of no ue even as a luxury. 
There are universities in India that 
have Chairs in a variety of scientific 
and pseudo-sciencific subjects, but none 
in Sanskrit. There are State Govern- 
ments that make it impossible for 
pupils to study Sanskrit—it is argued 
{hat the mother-tongue or the “nation- 
al” language would suffer if Sanskrit 
gained a permanent. foothold in the 
school curriculum. ft is not realized 
ihat for a boy ar girl whose mother- 
zongue is Tamil, the additional knowl- 
edge of Tamil gained in school by the 
study of a few modern texts is negli- 
gible whereas the same time, devoted 
to a language like Sanskrit, might well 
lay the foundations of a Classical edu- 
cation. The mother-tongue, being the 
mother-tongue, is easily and naturally 
acquired and mastered, and popular 
journals like Kalki, Ananda Vikatan, 
Kalaimagal and Dinamani Kadir, which 
nave an enormous vogue in the Tamil 
country, give children as well as adults 
education in the -iving language and 
čs living traditions. The position is 
zbəut the same in the other linguistic 
creas. What is objectionable is the 
artificial subordination of Sanskrit to 
- gas mother-tongue, as if without such 
State regulation Temil children would 
not study their own language! All 
legislation should >e permissive, not 
ceercive—for a democratic society is 
‘etnost by definition a “permissive 
scciety.” Our educational reformers 
have by no means vitalized studies in 
tze modern languages, but Sanskrit is 
beirg steadily elbowed out of school 
ard college. 


Thirdly, the Sanskrit question is be- 
ing repeatedly mixed up with the 
“ccmmunal” question and even the 
racal question—a malady peculiar to 
South India. Sanskrit is supposed to 
be -he Brahmins’ language—the weapon 
which had helped them to consolidate 
them position as a “privileged” caste. 
Not only is Sanskrit the language of 
the Brahmins: it is also the Aryan 
language par excellence, an importation 
from the North, the symbol of the 
Aryan invasion of Dravida Nadu! 
Down with Sanskrit, then! 


Taus the threefold attack against 
Sansxrit comes from the “dynamic” 
sciertists and technologists, from. the 
champions of the mother-tongue and 
the ‘national” language, and, finally, 
from the communal enthusiasts for 
Dravidasthan. No wonder Sanskrit 
studis. are in a very bad way today. 
Aithcugh named as the Brahmins’ 
language, it is more often the Brah- 
mins who completely surrender to the 
blandshments of a “dynamic,” “pro- 
gressive,” “modernist” and nakedly 
materialistic education. Mr. Melluish 
has wvidly described the situation in 
England consequent on the shift in 
emphesis in education. The malady is 
the same in India—only it is far more 
advanced. On the other hand, the need 
for a close link with our Classical tradi- 
tion is even greater in India than in 
Britair and the West. 


To the superficial outsider India is 
no nation at all—only a geographical 
area. About a dozen major languages 
are speken, and there are strong local 
loyalties. It is usual to speak of the 
distinctive “culture” of the Tamils, the 
Andhras, the Kannadigas, the -Maha- 
rashtriens, the Bengalees, the Oriyas, 
the A:samese. Where does Bharat 
come in, then? Where are the roots 
of Indian civilization and culture that, 
in our desire for unity, we may clutch 
at or cing to? The West broke into 
factions and nations and sub-nations 
because neither the common Greco- 
Latin tradition nor Christianity proved 
in the lcng run a sufficiently cementing 
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force. In Incia the bond of unity has 
long been tke Classical tradition—in 
literature, in pnilosophy, in the arts. 
Emphasize the regional languages as 
we may, it should be done without 
detriment to the common source of all 
our national a: tivities, the inspiration 
behind all orr constructive endeavours. 
To lose this muspiration is verily to 
lose all. 


There is am ther consideration also. 
For nearly .5C years English occupied 
a dominant lace in our curricula. 
English for us became the hard intel- 
lectual core and radiating cultural 
centre of ocr studies. The intellectual 
world cf India such as it was, whether 
eclectic or imitative, was one world 
from Kashmir to the Cape. Today con- 
flicting counsds fill the air. English 
will now vecace the place it formerly 
occupied, leav ng a vacuum that can- 
not be Allec adequately or immediately 
by Hindi cr :ny other modern Indian 
language. Our “living” languages, how- 
ever vigorois n their play of life within 
certain circumscribed limits, are as yet 
unequal to the demands that are now 
likely to De made on them. Under 
these circuns ances, Sanskrit alone can 
give us that background of strength, 
opulence, certainty and exactitude 
which we ‘lesperately need today. We 
are at presert distracted by the blaze 
of violent opinion and controversy, and 
we accordingy hanker after unity and 
certainty. Eut, situated as we are, 
when we co 20t know what to do with 
English o~ Low to do without it, a 
return to ard a reaffirmation of our 
own Clasricel tradition offers us the 
sole means o overcoming the confusion 
and cultural disintegration that threaten 
us today. 
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It is not suggested that all school- 
children should be made to go through 
a stiff training in Sanskrit, but it is 
certainly necessary that they should at 
least have some knowledge, at first or 
second hand, of our Classical heritage. 
It also means that our educational 
system should be a permissive one in 
the best sense of the term, so that we 
may have in all our schools and col- 
legiate institutions some teachers and 
pupils who may resolutely devote them- 
selves to a study of Sanskrit. or engage 
themselves in research and bring about 
a general diffusion of the ideas which 
are enshrined in our great Classics. 
Although the outlook is bleak and un- 
promising, there are not wanting clear 
signs that may well be the harbingers 
of a new Classical Renaissance in our 
country. One example must suffice 
here. Rajaji (Shri C. Rajagopalachari), 
the fighter and patriot, the Odysseus 
of the Congress, the Nestor of the 1 uling 
party, has tempered his life and poli- 
tics with the Classics of India-—the 
Upanishads, the Gita, the Makabkarata, 
the Ramayana—and his popular com- 
mentaries on these imperishable testa- 
ments of the Indian genius help the 
masses in Tamil Nad to forge afresh 
their links with the national tradition. 
In his own life, in the purity of his prose 
style in Tamil no less than in English, 
in the steady wisdom of his sentiments 
and parables’ and public pronounce- 
ments, in the unhurried, unambiguous 
movements of his political action and 
in his unfaltering and clear sense of 
direction we have an ocular proof of 
what the Classical tradition can do for 
us today in India. So long as our 
climate can produce sages like Shri 
C. Rajagopalachari, we need not 
wholly despair of our future. 


K. R. SRINIVASA [YENGAR 
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IV 
INDIA AND THE GRECO-ROMAN TRADITION 


Mr. Melluish’s monograph is con- 
cerned with the value of the Classical 
tradition in the feld of creative effort 
—literature, azt and philosophy—and, 
secondly, in tke feld of education. In 
the introductory Dart of his paper he 
says that the Classical tradition is 
suited mainly zọ the European genius; 
and that the -aste of the Westerners 
has ensured the survival of Classical 
literature. These two statemencs are 
not supported by historical facts. 


There was a gar of five or six centu- 
ries in the Classica. tradition of Europe. 
Europe reeled Dacz to barbarism alter 
the fall of the Western Roman Empire 
in the fifth century. It was the 
Muslims who reserved the Clessical 
literature, science and philosophy, and 
handed back tke torch of learning to 
Europe in the 12th and 13th centuries. 
During this long interregnum even the 
clergy were ignorant. 


It is, moreover, important to bear in 
mind that European civilization is a 
blend of the Christian and Classical 
traditions. Christianity, like the other 
great religions, is a product of Asia; 
and an Asian people can easily enter 
into the spirit >f Christianity, which 
contains certain elements that ‘pe-plex 
the Western mind. Secondly, the 
Classical tradition of Europe is far from 
being alien to us. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans weze :he cousins of the 
ancient Iranians and the Indian Aryans. 
All these Aryan peoples had common 
social customs and religious behefs. 
The very gods they worshipped had a 
family likeness. 


Moreover, there hes been in the past 
a certain cultural cortact between India 
and Greece. Soor. after the invasion cf 
‘Alexander, Indian sculpture and archi- 
tecture were mazkedly influenced by 
Greek art-—the tracitional images of 
Budcha, for exampf&. On the other 
hand, the Greek philosophers and 


mathematicians of Alexandria were 
profoundly influenced by Buddhist and 
Hindu thinkers. These historical facts 
reveal our close kinship with the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans; and the 
Classical tradition of Europe has a deep 
significance for us. 


We have to preserve our own national 
excellence and, at the same time, cul- 
tivate an international outlook. Mr. 
Melluish thinks that present-day inter- 
nationalism is a menace to the strength 
and vitality of one’s own national cul- 
ture. But internationalism proper is 
antagonistic to the provincial, not the 
truly national. Mr. Melluish rightly 
says that the strength of the modern 
world will lie in diversity within unity. 
We have to study the Greek and Latin 
works at least in translation, in order 
to take our proper place in the comity 
of nations. 


The educational system in India 
120 years ago was very defective. There 
were very few educated men; and they 
knew only the Sanskrit and Persian 
literatures. This historical fact is not 
adequately realized by those who hold 
that the introduction of English as a 
medium of instruction was a mistake. 
Macaulay’s arguments in favour of 
English as a language of culture and 
also as a language of international 
communication are stronger today than 
they were then. Any possible resuscita- 
tion of literature, art, philosophy and 
science in India today is bound up 
with our adherence to our own tradi- 
tion, Sanskrit and Persian, and to the 
European tradition through the medium 
of English. 


But a generation after Macaulay’s 
death T. H. Huxley complained that 
jn England too much importance was 
attached io Latin, and the growing 
sciences were neglected. His plea has 
had its effect. The pursuit of science 
appeals to the utilitarian spirit of the. 
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age. Most men have developed a de- 
lusive notior that the sciences alone 
are wortk pursuing, and that the 
humanities have no value. The sciences 
were neglected a hundred years ago; 
but now the pendulum has swung to 
the other extreme. Ordinary men, 
greedy for quick profit, think only of 
the career value of a course of studies, 
and fail tc realize that we should 
pursue krowledge for its own sake and 
that knowledge forms a man’s mind 
and character. Today the world is full 
of indiscip.ine, dishonesty and the 
spirit of strife. Mr. Melluish rightly 
traces these grave social evils to our 
neglect of the humanities. It has been 
well said trat ancient civilizations were 
destroyed ty barbarians from without, 
and that modern civilization is likely 
to be destroyed by the barbarians 
within. 

The happiness of every individual, 
the survival and prosperity of every 
nation, wil ultimately depend on a 
sound syst2m of education. If poverty, 
disease and crime are to be eliminated, 
if worlc peace is to be ensured, and 
if democracy is to survive, the voters 
and the leaders of the people have to 
be ecucatzd on proper lines. Planned 
education has, no doubt, its dangers. 
We are iamiliar with the types of 
“condit:ored’’ minds produced by the 
educationzl systems of the mediæval 
church, aad of the Fescist and Com- 
munist States. The education imparted 
to the young should be such as to 
promote the democratic virtues of 
freedom and fellow feeling, the spirit 
o? enquiry and the pursuit of truth. 


An exclusive education in science 
leaves many faculties of the mind un- 
exercised The humanities alone im- 
part a inowledge of men and their 
ways, en arge our sympathies and edu- 
cate our conscience and our sense of 
beauty znd of goodness. Some great 
scientists, such as T. H. Huxley, Ein- 
stein, Eadington and Jeans, have been 
steeped n the spirit of the humanities, 
while they excel in the scientific field. 
But an ordinary student of science, 
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outside his own special field, is the 
most unscientific of all creatures. The 
much vaunted impersonal outlook of a 
scientist does not serve him when he 
comes to deal with complicated human 
affairs; he is in some cases a helpless 
victim of passion and prejudice, be- 
cause his sense of justice has not been 
educated Filling administrative posts 
with men who have received but a 
superficial training in science involves 
a twofold waste, of material resources 
and of human talent. 


Mr. Melluish has rendered a real 
service by his indignant exposure of 
the specious theories of the modern 
pseudo-psychologists. The study of a 
language is an incomparable training 
of the capacity to think clearly and 
logically. Mr. Melluish contends that 
even the practice of translating a pas- 
sage from an inflected language like 
Greek or Latin (or Sanskrit) into an 
analytical language like English, and 
vice versa, provides a valuable mental 
discipline and brings a clearer appre- 
hension of the written and spoken word. 


Along with a debased language due 
to neglect of the Classical tradition, we 
have now a kind of art which exhibits 
no sense of form and which is quite un- 
intelligible to the general public. Mr. 
Melluish sounds a note of warning: “Let 
our reeling folly serve as an awful 
example to the East never to cut them- 
selves off from their own culture.” 


In a modern short story a mother 
says that Latin may be all right for 
Jack, who has to pass his entrance 
examination; but she wonders what 
good Latin could do Evelyn. 


The tutor replies that Evelyn, like 
all children, is new to our civilization; 
she has to enter it and Latin is one of 
the subjects in her entrance examina- 
tion also; no one can grasp modern 
life without some knowledge of its 
Greco-Roman origins. 


Scholars have pointed out that the 
moderns owe to the ancient Greeks 
their humanism, their sense of the dig- 
nity of the individual, their respect for 
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the authority of reason; and that they 
owe to the Romans much of their law 
code, many of their social and political 
institutions and their sense of discipline 
and orderliness. Therefore Indians 
should read, at least in translations, 
the masterpieces of the Greek drama- 
tists, historians and philosophers and 
the Latin poets. These works feed and 
strengthen the spirit of man. They will 
give us a correct sense of values. The 
Classical writers will inspire us with 
an unquenchable thirst for the good, 
the true and the beautiful. They will 
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give a new direction to modern science 
and will enable us to make a beneficent 
use of the Titanic power that scientific 
knowledge brings us, because our 
growth in wisdom and character will 
be equal to our knowledge. Then the 
desolate “waste land” of the spirit will 
receive the water of life; and the 
splendid vision of a nobler and happier 
humanity, conjured up by Shelley, 
will be realized: — 

The world’s great age begins anew, 

The golden years return. 


K. ANANTHARAMIAH 


THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 


The paper by Mr. T. W. Melluish 
is an excellent one and most timely, 
at a moment when Classical traditions 
are being set at nought and Classical 
studies are derided. It is well to draw 
the attention of India and other Eastern 
countries to the noble qualities found 
in Western Classical studies. For 
humanism, reason, the system of law 
and the social virtues and harmony 
between spirit and form, as also be- 
tween technology and the humanities, 
are necessities as much to the East as 
to the modern West. So, though the 
paper is primarily intended for the 
West, it has a great value for us in 
India and the East. It is true that 
the Eastern countries were very great 
ir the past and had their own tradi- 
tions; but today, owing to historical 
reasons, they are compelled to shape 
their society very much on the pattern 
3f the West. It is particularly so in 
zwo important fields, namely, Educa- 
zion and Government. 


The educational system in India is 
m a fluidic state and unless steps are 
taken quickly to give it the right direc- 
tion, chaos may result. In this sub- 
continent, different languages are spoken 
end the people belonging to the various 
parts of the country naturally insist 


on learning the language prevailing in 
their region—sometimes to the exclu- 
sion of others. This may ultimately 
lead to complete diversity. The problem 
therefore arises as to how to establish 
unity between the various peoples of 
India. Here it is that we must take 
a lesson from Mr. Melluish. He has 
pointed out, though in a different 
context, the great unifying quality of 
the Classics; and we here in India 
must think of introducing the study 
of the Indian Classics, and that per- 
haps compulsorily, into our own edu- 
cational system in order to achieve 
unity in the linguistic and national 
fields. 

Now that English, which all along 
did this work of umification, is not 
very much in favour, Indian Classical 
studies alone can save us from educa- 
tional disaster. Again, in the literary 
field we are running riot. The insistence 
on “novelty” of which Mr. Melluish 
complains has wrought havoc here also. 
If we want to come back to ourselves, 
we must understand the fundamentals 
of true literature. These again can be 
had only from a study of Indian Clas- 
sics. For it is only these that tell us 
that what constitutes great literature 
is not an attempt at mere novelty but 
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the able del neation of a Rasa (senti- 
ment) in anz work of literature or art. 
Again, we aso are in the grip of loose 
thinking anc given to ambiguous speak- 
ing, as are the moderns in the West. 
Precision ix thought and expression 
could be ga ned by a study of ancient 
Indian logic and grammar. A certain 
story narrazed to the writer by his 
preceptor ir Classical studies was of a 
learned Swemiji belonging to a neigh- 
bouring dis-rict who used to draw the 
attentior. of anybody who spoke to him 
incoherenth to the necessity of study- 
ing at least a line from any of the 
commentares written by Sri Jaya- 
thirtha, tke great Indian Vedantin 
philosopher 


Two oter important benefits from 
Indian Classical tradition deserve con- 
sideration aere. The first is the habit 
of mem3rizing which was insisted upon 
in ancient India. The entire Indian 
“Sutra Litzrature” came into existence 
to facilitate committing to memory a 
branch of xnowledge. The sorry plight 
of the mcdern who finds it hard to 
write or speak two sentences without 
the aid of a printed book should com- 
pel us to ponder what we have to do 
to cultivate our memory. Our ancient 
pandits vho were “walking encyclo- 
pedias’ :hould be regarded as our 
ideals for the removal of this defect. 


Secondly, for keeping our “well of 
speech’ pure, the Indian Classical tra- 
dition haads down to us two methods: 
those of «anksha Krama (the method 
of expectancy) in the interpretation 
of a given sentence and of the Vis- 
eshana Vzseshyabhava order (the quali- 
fier-qualifed relationship) in associating 
properly the words of a sentence. 
These methods will help us to achieve 
the “verkal precision” which Mr. Mel- 
luish say: the modern West also lacks. 


Above all, one great danger which 
is threatening Western education is 
common to our land aiso. It is the em- 
phasis laid upon the study of sciences 
and technology to the exclusion of 
humanistic studies; and the advocacy 
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of the narrowest of vocational train- 
ing. This is bound to disturb the 
balanced attitude of men and society, 
a balance which is absolutely neces- 
sary for the full development of the 
personality as well as of society Here 
we must learn a lesson both from the 
Western Classical tradition and the 
Indian For both traditions definitely 
inform us that for true progress the 
study of philosophy and poetry is as 
important as the study of the sciences. 
In short, if man is not to succumb to 
the threat of the atom bomb, he must 
attempt fervently to establish harmony 
between the sciences and the humanities. 


Some of these salient features of the 
Indian Classical tradition are mentioned 
here to show that our present-day ills 
may get cured by our adhering to that 
tradition. 


At this stage, the suggestion may be 
made that, just as India and the Easi 
have a good deal to learn from ancient 
Greece and Rome, similarly modern 
Europe may have something to learn 
from a study of the ancient Indian 
Classics. The Indian Classics have a 
few fundamental principles to offer to 
all humanity. The insistence upon the 
rule of Dharma or Righteousness in 
all spheres of human activity is a great 
contribution of ancient India, This is 
the theme of the Vedas, of the great 
Indian Epics and of the Law-texts of 
the Indians. This principle of Dharma 
allows a modern society to form any 
kind of government provided such a 
government runs its machinery on the 
basis of Dharma. Then again, Indians 
talk of the concepts of Rasa and 
Dhvant as those which alone should 
rule in true literatute and the fine 
arts. A greater virtue of the Indian 
Classics is to draw the attention of man 
towards the existence of a higher power 
governing the universe. This leads 
man to realize his limitations and to 
curb the conceit which otherwise will 
grip him. It also enables him to culti- 
vate hurmity, which alcne will make 
him a useful member of society. 
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Considering these fundamentel vir- 
tues, would it not be wise for the 
modern educationists of the East and 
the West to encourage the study oi 
the Classics of both regions in their 
2ducational systems? Thus, it may be 
possible for the young man af the 
Western schools and colleges to study 
“he Western Classics with a dash of 
the Eastern. Similarly, Eastern students 
may be introduced to one or two great 
works of Greece or Rome. This incer- 
mationalization of Classical studies may 
read to a better order of human society. 


Mr. Melluish is rightly convinced 
cf the utility of Classical studies tut, 
in arguing for their encourage:rent, 
Fere and there he seems rather aarsh 
towards the moderns who think of 
eschewing the Classics. For exacrple, 
be is impatient with the psychologists 
and is not prepared to grant to psy- 
ciology the status of a science. The 
present writer is at one with Mr. 
. Melluish in advocating Classical stucizs, 
but he would suggest that talking akcut 
the modern educationists averse tc the 
Classics in such a manner, however 
much they may deserve it, is only to 


REPORT 


Most of our readers know that THE 
AFYAN PATH is the organ of the Incian 
Institute of Culture. The objects of 
international understanding of all zu- 
tural traditions and of education of the 
public that THE ARYAN PATH serves 
through the written word, the Institute 
>romctes through lectures, discussion, 
publications, musical programmes, €x- 
aikitions, etc. 

The Institute’s Report for 1953 aas 
zeen out several weeks. It contains a 
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invite trouble in addition to risking 
the loss of one’s own object. After all, 
there may be a grain of truth in the 
theory of “emotional experience” put 
forward by the moderns, etc. The 
correct approach seems to be to meet 
Ahe moderns’ objections to the intro- 
duction of the Classics in a different 
manner. If the moderns argue—ads a 
few in India are doing—that a study 
of the Classics curbs the’ development 
of the creative abilities of an artist, 
let us say that too many books of the 
past need not be studied. If they argue 
enthusiastically for the importance of 
“emotional experience,” they may be 
told that “reason” is at least as im- 
portant as “emotion,” which it is un- 
wise to emphasize. Such a compromis- 
ing attitude would seem more likely to 
bring about the desired end. 

This very small point apart, the 
stimulating essay of Mr. Melluish is 
responsible for provoking in us many 
thoughts. May his efforts to convince 
the people of his country to accept the 
utility of Classical studies be crowned 
with success! 


S. RAMACHANDRA Rao 
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remarkable digest of cultural activities, 
under the Institute’s own auspices, in 
India and in the world at large. 


Readers interested in the Report or 
in the Institute should write to the 
Corresponding Secretary, Indian Insti- 
tute of Culture, 6 North Public Square 
Road, Basavangudi, Bangalore, or to 
the London Branch of the Institute at 
62 Queeu’s Gardens, Lancaster Gate, 
W. 2. 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 
WORLD PEACE DAY 


On August 5th, the eve of the drop- 
ping ot the atom bomb on Hiroshima, 
the Indian Institute of Culture, Basa- 
\angudi, Eangalore, celebrated World 
Peace Daz with a Spacial Meeting 
under the zshairmanship of the Mayor 
of Bangalcze, Shri H. S. Seetha Ram. 


Addresses were given sy Prof. S.A 
Asirvatham and Mr Gordon Muirhead 
and messares for the occasion received 
from the +layors of the two Japanese 
cities that had passed through the hor- 
rors of atOmic bombing weie read. 


Mr. Shnzo Hamai, Mayor of the 
city of Hiroshima, had written:— 


Dear Friencs in India 


It is with distinct pleasure that I send you 
a message rom Hiroshima in celebration of 
the World Peace Day, August 6, 1954 


May I „rst send you on beualf of the 
citizens of =Luroshima our very cordial greet- 
ings and car expression cı mgh admiration 
foz the fin leadership the Indian people are 
so conspicLously demonstrating to the world 
at present in defense of the valuable cause 
of world ace, 


As we coserve the nintk Peace Day here, 
our concer for tne ever-cevelopmmg destruc- 
tive powes of the nuclear energy is very 
deep indeed, for the 1ecert American hydro- 
gen bomb tests in the Bibim atolls, m spite 
of the corside:able span of space and water 
that interene between our country and the 
test site, have meverthelass had very real 
and alarmcng effects all over Japan. 


Since w= believe that these signs of evils 
of the at mic energy ab-sed, apparently of 
small acecint in the face of more seemingly 
important events of the world, ieally portend 
an iconcsivably huge catastrophe which it 
is now n. exaggeration <> say might even- 
tually detroy mankind -n its totality, we 
are concentrating our best efforts to make 
cur urge.t appeal listened to by all the 
world’s poncipal policy-makers to have the 
hydrogen bomb as well as all other forms 
of nuclec=: weapons effectively banned and 
outlawed. We are enco:raged to know of 
similar movements being carried on nm many 
other pars of the world and it is our hope 
that mancind will be wise enough to take the 
right decsion before it is too late 


My very best wishes go to your com- 
mendable gathering on this Peace Day which 


I regard as a staunch bulwark against the 
impending threat to humanity May it be 
a real success, contributing mn a substantial 
measure to the establishment of a worthy 
peace among all nations of the world 


The message of Mr. Tsutomu Ta- 
gawa, Mayor of Nagasaki, read as 
follows: — 


With the commng round of the nmth anni- 
versary of the atomic raid on Nagasaki the 
pathetic memoriy of the dire calamity they 
suffered nme years ago is refreshed in the 
heaits of Nagasakians 


As you are all aware, the people of Naga- 
gaki have been striving for the establishment 
of a world peace. If they are successful, 
with the co-operation of the Indian people 
and all other peoples of tke world who 
earnestly cesire an end to war, the precious 
lives of so many tens of thousands of their 
fellow-citizens will not have been sacrificed 
m vain. 


I am delighted to know that, in full accord 
with the citizens of Nagasaki who aspire 
after a solid world peace, your Indian Tnsti- 
tute of Culture has been making every effort 
for the atiamment of this great end 

Mr. Alfred W. Parker of Oakland, 
California, who, as Executive Secretary 
of an ad hoc International Committee, 
did good work in promoting the wider 
observance of the anniversary of the 
bombing of Hiroshima as World Peace 
Day, had also sent a message for the 
occasion, urging a brotherhood for peace 
and the practical application of the 
Golden Rule. “The eternal law of 
love,” he said, had been taught through- 
out the centuries and was embodied 
in the ethical teaching of the world 
religions, adding :— 


If all adherents of religion would start to 
apply the teaching of their masters and 
prophets in their daily human relations, in 
science and techniques, m education, in econ- 
omy and foreign policy, all the turmoil 
of war, suppression and exploitation would 
cease 


This note was echoed by both speak- 
ers. Professor Asirvatham said that 
restoring religion and ethics to their 
legitimate place would end the mutual 
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cistrust between nations which was a 
major threat to peace. The other 
threats were colonialism and ractal dis- 
crimination, and hostility between ide 
ologies, which had to be ended For 
this, tolerance and peaceful co-existence 
were the cure. Democratic India’s non- 
aggression and non-interference pact 
with Communist China furnished the 
pattern. 


Mr. Muirhead said that almest all 
great religious teachers were men 
of deace. All peoples wanted peace and 
in all religious groups there were some 
who opposed war on principle. The 
Quakers had always done so because 
of -zhe damage war did to the spiritual 
life of man. There was no hope with- 
out belief in the human individuality 
and in the spiritual hfe. Social and 
political injustice had to be endec, not 
because to do so was expedient but 
because injustice was an evil thing. 

In these days of warfare of a total 
nature, all men and women shared the 
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responsibility if war broke out. Peace 
had to be worked for steadily. The 
way of life of every individual affected 
international relations. He referred to 
Gandhiji’s part in the amicable settle- 
ment of the differences between India 
and England, and that of some well- 
disposed individuals in England. He 
could see the working of Gandhiji’s 
spirit in the fine efforts for peace which 
had been made, by Indian leaders like 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, in Korea ana 
Indo-China. 


The Mayor said that the present 
newly achieved freedom from war was 
only the beginning of peace. Stren- 
uous efforts and wisdom were required 
to consolidate it. He urged the estab- 
lishment of a World Peace Centre by 
the UNO, with the co-operation of all 
nations. He believed that it would 
make easier the solving of all the other 
problems of the One World in the 
making. 


REGIONAL LANGUAGES PLUS ENGLISH 


Language, states Shri P. Kodanda 
Rao in his pamphlet Bi-Lingualism for 
Indiz, is a medium of communication 
of thoughts and “languages have no 
political, religious, racial or other cor- 
-elations.” He illustrates this with 
some examples, but then how does one 
account for such facts as diverse lan- 
guages? Shri Rao believes that in the 
choice of a language the determining 
factor should be its “current communi- 
cational utility.” Hence in India cer- 
tain regional languages should be de- 
veloped. i 

“The Census of India, 1951, listed 
cver 750”. languages in India. Some 
cf them were spoken by a very few. 
It is obviously impossible to provide 
education or administration at even 
the Jowest level in each” of them, 
writes Shri Rao. But in most parts 
>f India, the regional languages are 
-he media of instruction for pre-college 


education. 


The present policy of bilingualism 
should continue, argues the author; 
regional languages being used at the 
lower levels of education and adminis- 
tration and English at the higher levels. 
English is wrongly looked upon as 
“foreign.” Mahamahopadhyaya P, V. 
Kane admıtted in his Presidential 
Address to the India Languages Con- 
ference held at Poona in 1953 that 
no regional language could competently 
replace English for the next fifty years. 


Shri Rao presents a scheme of bi- 
lingualism which merits attention. To 
sum up in the words of Shri Raja- 
gopalachari, whom he quotes :— 

Let us not give up Englsh, which we ac- 
quired by the accident of history. . English 
. is a universal language . the language 
of modern science, modern research, modern 


politics and modern scholarship ın all branches 
of hfe, 
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And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 





The Inuian Institute of Culture, 
Basavangu li, Bangalore observed on 
August 12%) the Ninth Anniversary of 
its founding. Appropriately the Special 
Meeting tcok the form >f a joint cele- 
bration of the Foundation of the In- 
stitute ane of the 123rd Birth Anni- 
versary Of Mme. H. P. Blavatsky. For 
it was her teachings that inspired the 
establishment of the Irstitute, on her 
Birth Anuiversary in 1945, as they 
have inspred the labours of its prin- 
cipal worzers ever since. H. E. Shri 
Sri Praka.a, the Governor of Madras, 
delivered he Foundation Day Address, 
which he gave under the chairmanship 
of Shri E. P. Wadia. The Chairman 
introducec him as a man not only of 
patriotism and of learring but also as 
a man tf generous sympathies and 
spuitual mpulses, above provincialism 
and with. an internaticnal outlook. 


Shri Si Prakasa geve a wonderful 
retrospec-ive picture of what the world 
and espe -ially India had gone through 
in the lest century aud where it had 
come. H- spoke first ol the fitting coin- 
cidence cf the Anniversaries cf the In- 
stitute and of Mme. Blavatsky, who 
was amog the greatest of those whose 
names shed lustre on -he 19th century. 

That zentury had stood for aggres- 
sive natbnalism in th West and colo- 
nialism n the East; for industrialism 
and for science with a philosophy of 
materialsm. Mme. Blavatsky had chal- 
lenged he century’s ideology on all 
fronts. —or nationalism she had preach- 
ed interzationalism; ste was not enthu- 
siastic bout Industrialism, which had 
brought poverty and ozher evils; and her 
science was based or spirituality, not 
materialsm. 


In tke three great objects of the 
Theosophical Soceity, which she had 


founded in 1875 in America, she had 
given the world what we should do 
well to keep in our hearts. The first 
proclaimed universal brotherhood with- 
out distinctions of race, creed, sex, 
caste or colour. The second was the 
comparative study of religions; without 
that attitude religions divided rather 
than united men. The third was the 
study of the powers latent in man, 
which could explain many things ap- 
parently inexplicable or even unbeliev- 
able. 


These were still much needed. The 
preaching of brotherhood in all nations 
could create the atmosphere in which 
real brotherhood would be possible. 
Communism was not the last word on 
religion, it was necessary to study the 
message of the great teachers of the 
past. Also man’s latent powers should 
be studied. The hydrogen bomb did 
not exhaust man’s creative energy; he 
hoped this would be used in future for 
the peace and prosperity of mankind. 


Theosophy was still needed; it was 
not thecretical, but a practical mode of 
life. Mme. Blavatsky said in her great 
work, The Key to Theosophy, “The- 
osophist is who Theosophy does.” Both 
Mme. Blavatsky and Mrs. Besant, who 
was inspired by Mme. Blavatsky, had 
worked hard to make life livable by 
the humble, the poor and the outcast. 
And Colonel Olcott had been the first 
to start ‘““Panchama” schools in Madras, 
teaching Indians their duty to their 
brethren. 


Mme. Blavatsky had come to India 
in 1879, with Colonel Olcott. The humil- 
tation of subjection to a foreign country 
had made many Indians doubt their 
own traditions and faith ‘Their re- 
action was to become as much hke 
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Europeans as possible. The reaction 
of others was to -epudiate all foreign 
influences and clirg to orthodozv lest 
they be submergel. Mme. Blavatsky 
had come as a great reconciler o: these 
two streams of thought. She declared 
India to be the home land arc the 
Holy Land of all mankind. She also 
taught of great Mesters of Wisdom in 
the Himalayas, who were of the Ircians’ 
kith and kin and who had a hand in 
guiding world evenz:s. 


She had broughi hope and joy to 
the people of India when they were 
thinking themselves lost and with no 
tuture. She repeatedly said that she 
had nothing to do with politics. but 
ine very arousing cf a subject people 
had a political effect. Whatever migzt 
be the future of the Theosophical 
Movement, we coulc not be sufficiently 
crateful for the serv.ce it had rencered. 


At the special meeting of the Indian 
Institute of Culture to celebrate _nde- 
pendence Day, Shri K. Guru Dutt set 
{ne lore by remarkmeg from the chair 
that our rededication to our motherland 
on such a day shoulc be in no chauvir- 
istic spirit but in that of the ancient 
Indizn prayer’ “Let all people be 
happy!” 

Janab Mohamed Sheriff saw the sig- 
nificance of India’s enfranchisement 
in. the triumph of soul-force in polrtzcs. 
Already India had served peace nobly 
and ke hoped in site of the dark 
mmmediate future thet she might suc- 
ceed in making peace even between the 
two olocs. Only unremitting work to 
ennoble the citizens’ characters coulc 
make possible a national policy equal 
to this task. 

To worthily keep -he freedom won, 
said Prof. K. Anantheramiah, we need- 
ad, even more than tae 1emodelling of 
the outer social struc:ure, the infusiag 
əf a spirit of critical but reverent in- 
quiry into the young. This would lzad 
-hem to appreciate the finest in all tae 
zutural streams in India and ultimate- 
y effect a synthesis. Youth had un- 


bounded enthusiasm; it was for wise 
elders to give it direction and depth. 


The chairman brilliantly drew upon 
the highest thought of Greece and 
Rome. Aristotle had shown that free- 
dom consisted in following the consti- 
tution. This ‘“‘constitulion” was a con- 
cept simular to Dharma, which by an- 
cient definition was that which sustains 
individuals and societies in all circum- 
stances. Tacitus, the historian of ‘“‘prac- 
tical?” Rome, had declared material 
civilization the least important aspect 
of civilization. From Rome we had to 
imbibe the virtues of Awmanitas, re- 
spect for human personality; gravitas, 
high seriousness, shraddka; and true 
cosmopolitanism, which would enable 
us to address an all-Indian audience as 
Bhaskararai had done. 


A very interesting meeting was held 
at the Indian Institute of Culture. 
Basavangudi, Bangalore, on August 7th, 
to observe the 13th anniversary of the 
passing away of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


Under the chairmanship of the Rev. 
L. M. Schiff, an inspiring lecture on 
“The Religion of Rabindranath,’ which 
will be published as a Transaction oi 
the Institute, was given by Shrimathi 
Maitraye Devi, herself a poet, the 
daughter of the well-known philosopher, 
Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, and the wife o! 
Dr. M. Sen. The lecturer was pecu- 
larly well fitted for her task of inter- 
preting the thought of the great*Indian 
poet, philosopher, educationist and 
artist She had been in close touch with 
him since her childhood, as a devoted 
admirer, pupil and friend. The story 
of his several summers, towards the 
close of his life, spent as the guest of 
her husband and herself in their planta- 
tion home in Mangpu in Darjeeling 
District, is delightfully told in her 
Bengali book, Mengpute Rabindranath 
She is the author besides of a critical 
study in Bengali of different aspects oi 
his genius, and of two volumes of poetry. 
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In our hurkster age one clasps hands 
“as over a vast” with a kindred spirit 
when one hears a man speak for beauty 
and for an 2ducation that gives young 
people a lorzing for it, as did Sir Cecil 
Syers, with the dream days of Oxford 
behind him, in his address on June 25th, 
1954, to tle Classical Association of 
Ceylon, reprinted in The New Lanka 
of July 19.4. 


Whateve a student may wish ulti- 
mately to make his province, a classical 
education, ays Sir Cecil, is the broadest 
and best dreliminary training. From 
i. can com: an accuracy of thought and 
a feeling zor words that today are at 
once rare, necessary and hard to ac- 
quire, a sense of humour invaluable 
in a world of tensions; a love of beauty 
of languase and a lofty gentleness of 
spirit that alone can make a full man, 
in a sense nobler than Bacon’s. That 
a classica. education is not practical is 
2 mere -:atchword. A wise thought, 
too, is ths:— 

I behev: that study of Greek end Latin 
literature -lourishes and sharpens apprecia- 
tion of th sound of words....Thss appre- 
ciation is 40t confined fo the two languages 
themselves but spttls over and coilottys one’s 
feeling for one’s own language too. (Italics 
OUTS | 

In Incia today it can be fruitfully 
applied, for the study of English and 
Sanskrit will do for the Indian lan- 
guages S much as that of Greek and 
Latin hes done for what, after all, is 
among “he greatest of modern litera- 
tures, 


rn 


Prof. W. T. Stace served with the 
British Civil Service in Ceylon from 
1910 to 1932 and hence knows well the 
British type of colonialism. On the 
basis of his experiences and observations 
he writs on “British Colonialism” in 
the Spring 1954 issue of The Yale 
Review 


Britēh administration, though auto- 
cratic, was efficient, incorruptible and 
just, and the army of Civil Servants 
was ck>sen on the basis of a very stiff 
compe‘itive examination. The best 


brains were chosen and these had had 
a first-class general, classical educa- 
tion. But the majority of them were 
quite innocent of political or adminis- 
trative knowledge. 


These recruits, however, picked up 
“tiny crumbs of knowledge here and 
there,” learning “on the job itself,” and 
became surprisingly efficient. At the 
same time, British colonial rule lacked 
imagination and breadth of vision. 
They unquestioningly had to follow 
precedent and could take no steps to 
promote self-government among -the 
subject peoples. There was no politica: 
freedom given but the maximum of 
personal freedom was allowed, writes 
Professor Stace. As to India in her 
struggle for freedom, he cbserves that 
it was not a matter of personal liberty 
there, but of “civil disobedience” adopt- 
ed by Gandhiji and his followers, which, 
it was claimed, made a technical differ- 
ence, but that was “not to say that 
the British acted wisely or well.” 


Professor Stace admits that the sub- 
jection of a people by a foreign Gov- 
ernment is a moral evil but he adds 
that the British, at least, sowed the 
seeds of personal freedom in far places 
and had not been entirely unmoved by 
ethical considerations in regard to their 
Empire, Besides, power politics rather 
than moral scruples sway not only the 
British but all nations; and colonialism 
is on the wane now. ‘The latter is 
true, but is not colonialism still dread- 
ed, and intense wherever it exists? 


In Perspectives, Spring 1954, Louis 
Kronenberger, analysing some “pat- 
terns of conformity in the American 
character” under the title “The One 
and the Many,” writes: — 


Many more people will usk being thought 
sinneis than saints, wastrels than pngs, and 
though the basis for most satne on human 
pose and pretension is people's wanting to 
be accounted moie cultured or intelectual 
or artistic than they really ate, in recent 
times the satie might moie appositely have 
concerned their pretensions to being he-men, 
good guys and low-brows. 
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An interesting phenomenon and by 
no means peculiar to the United States. 
It seems to be closely related to tàat 
unfortunate abstraction: the Common 
Man. Ever since “the common man” 
was declared the proper source of poijt- 
-cal authority, incompetent thinkers, 
shrewd producers of plays and films, 
anc alleged poets have shown ar in- 
creasing tendency to make him the 
fudze of all manner of things that ought 
fo be subject to the judgment only of 
unusually gifted and experienced men. 


The interesting fact is that “the 
common man” judges nothing; for no- 
bod: quite believes himself one. In 
practice it is still uncommon men who 
d2liver the critical judgments; only, 
tco many of them feel oddly compelled 
tc lower their standards out of de<er- 
erce to “the common man.” 


Who profits by this suicide of -he 
intellect? Mr. Kronenberger points out 
that the adoption by educated peole 
of “low-brow” talk results only in 4 
‘Yass in real communication.” What 
is true of language is true of all mat- 
ters cf taste. When the most educated 
class relaxes the self-discipline neces- 
sary for good taste it is reducing tie 
3pportunities open to the less educated 
classes, not bringing some new heaven 
-~vithin their reach. 


The apparent humility of this atti- 
tude cloaks the insulting assumption 
fha: “the common man” is made of 
taser metal. The truly democratic 
assumption, on the other hand, would 
te chat in the long run all human be- 
ings have the same glorious possibilities. 
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We must not debase but preserve as a 
sacred trust the highest ideals, the most 
refined taste, the subtlest mtellectual 
tools, for “the common mar” to take 
hold of as he is educated into the ability 
to use them. 


A Plea for Sanskrit as Nationa 
Language, by Principal J. M. Borah, 
which has been translated from the 
Assamese by Prof. S. M. Das, is a 
pamphlet which points out why San- 
skrit should replace Hindi as the na- 
tional language. Hindi is not consider- 
ed to be up to the mark; also it 
borrows freely from the Sanskrit and 
would thus gain an undue advantage 
over the other regional lenguages. 
Sanskrit, says the author, “was the 
national language of India till zhe com- 
ing of the British.” It has a rica vocab- 
ulary and literature and is the source 
of many of the regional languages. 
Sanskrit would hence harmonize differ- 
ences while Hindi would only widen 
them and “create disorder.” 


Sanskrit is not now a spoken lan- 
guage, yet many, many people “n India 
can understand” it. So, pleads Prin- 
cipal Borah, institutions all over the 
country should promote the publication 
of “books and periodicals on modern 
subjects in simple Sanskrit” and in the 
Devanagari script. 


A national language is usuaily the 
most current and common langvage of 
the masses. It is doubtful whether many 
will at present support Mr. Borah s plea. 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


The Aryan Path is the Noble Path of all times. 


The A-yan Path stands for all that is noble in East and 
West alike, from the arcient times to modern days. It 
stands for the Ancient Way of spiritual development and 
growth in holiness, rooted in knowledge, and it can be 
walked by Brahmanas anc Mlecchas, by Jews and Gentiles 
and by philanthropists of ¿ny political school. 
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Our ccvilization is guided by 
financiers and politcians. Our citi- 
zens accept them as their natural 
leaders. As a resut, a social order 
has arisen different from those 
known to history Ancient ideals 
have become unsvitable in modern 
life. Tkus the institution of the 
Pilgrimage which had great educa- 
tive vaue, whic1 inspired minds 
and hea-ts to rise to nobler heights, 
is lost -o us. Evan where it exists 
and is cbserved, or example among 
the orfaodox H-ndu Tirthakas or 
the Muslim Haws, it is a creedal 
rite which may Lring respect to the 
“pilgrms,” but does not possess 
the pawer of mnd transmutation. 

Lea-ing aside the minority even 
of suca pilgrims as visit Kashi and 
Rame-hwaram, or Mecca and Me- 
dina, or Lourd=s and Canterbury, 
etc., what abou. the others? Today 
the secular fom of pilgrimage is 
holidiys. Vast populations take 
advaatage of vacations and leaves 
of diferent types (casual leave, sick 
leave, annual eave, etc., which are 
customary, and now in many cases 
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—The Votice of the Silence 
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THUS HAVE I HEARD” — 


legally enforced on the employer) 
to entertain themselves, each accord- 
ing to his tastes and desires. The 
true Pilgrim is rare: he has given 
place for the most part to the 
secular traveller. “Change of ail 
for the body,” “freedom from work,’ 
the “putting aside of business worries 
and family concerns,” “sight-see 
ing,’ and the like allure the tired 
earner of daily bread and his famil”. 
They all use time, money and ene:- 
gy differently from when he ard 
they are in harness at office, 
home or school. Decent falk 
—-and most are that—desire to for- 
get the routine of life by breathing 
a cleaner air, drinking different and 
health-giving waters, consunrng 
“richer and better” foods, seeing 
different sights and scenes. ‘he 
glamour exercised by all tkese 
strengthens their illusion. It is the 
bodily and sense life, the muncane 
mind and morals, which are titillated 
during holidays. True soul refresh- 
ment and mental re-creation are not 
so gained. That is why so many 
return home from their vacation a 
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little refreshed n body but with a 
sense of disappointment. Holidays 
and travels do, nowever, have their 
uses and are in some ways benefi- 
ciai—-we are not overlooking that. 


But the traveller is not the pil- 
grim. The pilgrim does travel, does 
glimpse sights amd scenes his eve 
had never beheld but his vision is 
axed upon the Place of Pilgrimage, 
where his Soul is going. The moral 
end spiritual pursose ‘of the Pil- 
grim enables him żo gain from new 
sights and scenes, from new foods 
and herbs, from new human con- 
tects, moral and intellectual values 
and an uplift which the traveller 
misses out. The object of the 
traveller is his owr. entertainment; 
that of the Pilgrim is mental en- 
lightenment, moral uplift and above 
all some spiritual realization of the 
Divine. 

-n these days when life presses 
hard on millions of men and women 
anc sheer existence demands labo- 
rious efforts, it is -arely possible 
to go on a real pilgrimage. But 
_ this Kali-Yuga, our dark cycle, 
affords us the oppor-unity to turn 
ordiaary acts and eveats into sacra- 
men:s. So we must learn to utilize 
cur short vacations ard well-earned 
office-leave to the ver, best advan- 
tage. Free-Masons go from labour 
to refreshment; philosophers value 
re-creation; poets themselves need 
the repoze from work to listen to 
the Silence singing to them. And 
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did not Jesus himself tell his dis- 
ciples returning from their holy 
labour to come apart into a desert 
place and rest awhile? 


But what are true rest and repose? 
How can we refresh ourselves in 
real re-creation? Are holidays and 
vacations to be merely mundane 
experiences? 


Pilgrims go to holy places because 
these are hallowed by the ideas and 
images of holy men—saints, seers, 
sages. Such centres have been called 
“spiritual seminaries.” They recall 
to the mind the penances and 
prayers performed, the praises sung, 
the sermons preached; and the 
pilgrims try to gain their inspira- 
tion and energy for self-purifica- 
tion and soul-enlightenment. 


The ordinary holiday-maker is 
centred in his sensorium; the 
serious traveller is bent upon edu- 
cating his brain; the earnest and 
sincere pilgrim returns home a 
better-hearted and a nobler man, if 
he has been able to osmose the 
merit which is enshrined in the 
place of pilgrimage, the light which 
radiates therefrom and the peace 
which surrounds it. 


Thus have I heard:— 


Man is an Eternal Pilgrim. His re- 
sponsible purpose in life is to visit 
Holy Places. Thereby he learns to 
erect within himself the Temple of 
Seven Shrines. 


SHRAVAKA 


GANDHIJI ON DEMOCRACY 


[ We are happy to be able to publish this month, in which Gandhiji’s birth 
anniversary falls, an essay on his ideal of democracy, which demanded of both 
society and the individual far more than the mere keeping up of the political 


mechanism of democracy. 


Shri Bharatan Kumarappa, too old and too well- 


known an exponent of Gandhiji’s philosophy to need introduction, here 
explains that ideal in all its aspects, giving us at each point the words of 


Gandhiji himself.—Eb. |] 


Gandhiji was one of the greatest 
democrats that ever lived. He loved 
man irrespective of race, caste or 
creed regardec the human personal- 
ity as sacred, and gave his life to 
freeing man from suppression, 
whether political, social, economic 
or religious. His views on democ- 
racy are, tuierefore, well worth 
study, especially as they are so vitally 
different from what passes for de- 
mocracy today. 

Modern states think that they are 
democratic *‘f they have adult fran- 
chise, whereby people are enabled 
to elect thsir own representatives 
to Governnent. But the question 
is how fer these representatives 
really repr=sent the people; for in 
large grouDds, such as nations with 
populations of several millions, in 
which the voter and the candidates 
for office can have little personal 
knowledge of one another, the vote 
is captured very often not by the 
most deserving by knowledge and 
capacity, but by one who has the 
money tc buy up votes, the backing 
of an irfluential party or the gift 
of a long tongue that can carry 
audiences away with empty prom- 


ises. Gandhiji, therefore, conclud- 
ed that real self-government or de- 
mocracy was possible only in small 
groups like villages where people 
knew one another from day to day 
and had personal relations with one 
another. So he wrote:— 


My idea of Village Swaraj |Self- 
government] is that it is a complete 
republic, independent of its neighbours 
for its vital wants, and yet interdepen- 
dent for many others in which deper- 
dence is a necessity.... The Govern- 
ment of the village will be conducted dy 
the Panchayat of-five persons, annually 
elected by the adult villagers, male end 
female, possessing minimum prescribed 
qualifications. These will have all the 
authority and jurisdiction required .... 
this Panchayat will be the legislature, 
judiciary and executive combined to 
operate for its year of office....I have 
not examined here the question of -ela- 
tions with the neighbouring villages and 
the centre if any. My purpose -s to 
present an outline of village govern- 
ment. Here there is perfect demccracy 
based upon individual freedom. The 
individual is the architect of his. own 
government. He and his village are able 
to defy the might of a world. For the 
law governing every villager is tnat he 
will suffer death in the defence of his 
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ard his village’s honour. 
26-7-°42) 


( Harijan, 


It is important that the village 
‘ should thus depend on itself for 
defence, for if it does not it w-ll lose 
its independence. 


But such a decentralized political 
order requires as its necessary 
counterpart a decentralized economy, 
m which each village will prcduce 
primarily for its own requirem2nts. 
For if it does not do this, but corners 
production for itself through large- 
scale centralized manufacture, it 
wll work against the self-depen- 
dence of other areas. “Therefore we 
have to concentrate on the village 
Deng self-contained, manufacturing 
mainly for use.” (Harijan, 29-8-’36) 
Hi: insistence on the spinning-wheel 
was merely symbolic of his desire 
to revive village and cottage manı- 
facture, by means of which people 
would learn to be self-reliant, te 
owners of their tools and work on 
their own initiative: — 

But the ideal of Khadi [hand-spun 
cloth has always been as a means 
par excellence, for the resuscitation of 
villages and therethrough the generation 
cf rea. strength among the masses—the 
scrength that will ipso facto bring Swa- 
raj. ..We have to awaken villagers 
themse ves and make them capable of 
tacking their own problems and forg- 
ing head through their own strength. 
(Suara; through Charkha, compiled by 
Keni Gandhi, p.8; 15-9-’45) 


Qraerwise, in a centralized econ- 
omy, as under industrialization, 


the individual loses his indepen- 
dence, becomes a mere employee 
doing the will of another, and is 
easily regimented. Moreover, polit- 
ical power is perforce concentrated 
in the hands of a few and there 
emerges an all-powerful State which 
ever increasingly controls every de- 
partment of the life of the indi- 
vidual—food, clothes, housing, edu- 
cation, health, recreation and travel. 
The individual is hedged in on all 
sides by controls and has for all 
practical purposes forfeited his free- 
dom. Gandhiji disliked this greatly 
and wrote:— 


I look upon an increase in the power 
of the State with the greatest fear. 
(The Modern Review, 1935, p. 413) 

Self-government means continuous 
effort to be independent of governmental 
control....Swaraj government will be 
a sorry affair if people look up to it 
for the regulation of every detail of 
life. (Young India, 6-8-’25) 

In an ideal democracy, accord- 
ingly, the State will have little or 
no place, as the individual will 
manage his own affairs in co-opera- 
tion with his neighbours. 


There is then a state of enlightened 
anarchy, In such a state everyone is 
his own ruler. He rules himself in 
such a manner that he is never a 
hindrance to his neighbour. (Young 
India, 2-7-31) 

For this, however, seli-restraint 
should be the guiding principle in 
the life of an individual under de- 
macracy. But modern nations under 


the influence of industrialization are 
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ever multiplying wants. Their ideal 
seems to be not self-restraint but 
self-indulgenc2. This leads inevi- 
tably to greed and selfishness, and 
consequently to the monopolizazion 
of power and wealth, inequality, 
colonialism and war, which are the 
opposites o: democracy or true 
brotherhood. Gandhiji therefore 
concluded :— 


Swarej carnot be attained by the 
erection of Luge factories.... Western 
civilization is a mere baby, a hundred 
or only fifty years old. And yet it 
has recuced Europe to a sorry plight. 
Let us pray that India is saved from 
the face that has overtaken Europe 
where the mations are poised for an 
attack on one another, and are silent 
only because of the stockpiling of 
armaments. Some day there will be an 
explosion, and then Europe will be a 
veritable həll on earth. Non-White 
races are looked upon as legitimaze prey 
by every European State. What else 
can we ex>dect where covetousness is 
the ruling passion in the breasts of 
men? Eurcpeans pounce upon rew ter- 
ritories like crows upon a piece cf meat. 
I am inclired to think that this ıs due 
to their mass-production factories. 
(Gandhiji’s Conclusion to his Para- 
phrase of Ruskin’s Unto This Last, 
pp. 62 anc 63) 


Gandh‘ji wrote this in 1968. The 
disease which was then in its early 
stages has now spread, and threatens 
to destrcy the entire world because 
of policies followed by the big indus- 
trialized powers. Gandhiji saw 
where it would lead, and denounced 
it with all the indignation of a 
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prophet :— 

It is my firm belief that Europe to- 
day represents not the spirit of God 
or Christianity but the spirit of Satan. 
... Europe is today only nominally 
Christian. In reality it is worshipping 
Mammon. (Young India, 8-9-’20) 

I wholeheartedly detest this mad 
desire to destroy distance and time, to 
increase animal appetites and go to the 
ends of the earth in search of their 
satisfaction. If modern civilization 
stands for all this, and I have under- 
stood it to do so, I call it Satanic. 
(Young India, 17-3-’27) 

Gandhiji was so deeply devoted 
to the democratic ideal of man as 
master of himself that he hated for 
this reason not only industrializa- 
tion which, with its ceaseless quest 
for a “high” standard of living, 
made man a slave to self-indulgence 
but also drink, tobacco, drugs and 
contraceptives, which dragged man 
further into slavery:— 

Drugs and drink are the two arms 
of the devil with which he strikes his 
helpless slaves into stupefaction anc 
intoxication. (Young India, 22-4-’26) 

The conquest of lust is the highes: 
endeavour of a man or woman’s exis- 
tence. Without overcoming lust man 
cannot hope to rule over self. And witk- 
out rule over self there can be no Swe- 
raj or Rama Raj. Rule of all without 
rule of oneself would prove to be zs 
deceptive and disappointing as a painted 
toy-mango, charming to look at out- 
wardly but hollow and empty within. 
(Harijan, 21-11-36) 

Since democracy is essentially the 
rule of the individual over himse:f, 
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and violence or compulsion is its 
very antithesis, in that it takes no 
cognizance of the opponent’s right 
to rule over his own thought and 
action, violence will never be re- 
sorted to by one pledged to, true 
democracy. Thus:— 


Democracy and violence can ill go 
together. (Harijan, 12-11-38) 


Our motto must ever be conversion 
by gentle persuasion and a constant 
appeal to the head and the heart. We 
must therefore be ever courteous and 
patient with those who do not see eye 
to eye with us. (Young India, 29-9-°21) 


If, on the contrary, we are today 
impatient and resort to violence, it 
is, Gandhiji held, because of a feel- 
ing of helplessness and fear on our 
part due to irreligion or lack of faith 
in the things of the Spirit:— 


This feeling of helplessness in us has 
really arisen from our deliberate dis- 
missal of God from our common affairs. 
We have become atheists for all prac- 
tical purposes. And therefore we believe 
that in the long run we must rely upon 
physical force for our protection. 
(Young India, 25-5-’21) 


The business of every God-fearing 
man is to dissociate himself from evil 
in total disregard of conSequences. He 
must have faith in a good deed pro- 
ducing only a good result; that in my 
opinion is the Gita doctrine of work 
without attachment. God does not per- 
mit him to peep into the future. (Young 
India, 29-12-20) 


Not only in regard to the means, 
but also for the end, ż.e., for the 
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democracy of his conception, Gan- 
dhiji depended ultimately on his 
religion: — 


If all that there is in the universe is 
pervaded by God, that is to say, if the 
Brahmin and the Bhangi, the learned 
man and the scavenger,...no matter 
what caste they belong to—if all these 
are pervaded by God, there is none 
that is high and none that is low, all 
are absolutely equal. (Hartjan, 30-1- 
37) 


In the purest type of Hinduism, a 
Brahmin, an ant, an elephant and a 
dog-eater are of the same status.... 
Hinduism insists on the brotherhood 
not only of all mankind but of all that 
lives. It is a conception which makes 
one giddy, but we have to work up to 
it. (Harijan, 28-3-’36) 


The ideal, accordingly, is the 
realization of God through identifi- 
cation of oneself with all beings. 


Man’s ultimate aim is the realization 
of God, and all his activities, social, 
political, religious, have to be guided 
by the ultimate aim of the vision of 
God. The immediate service of all 
human beings becomes a necessary part 
of the endeavour, simply because the 
only way to find God is to see Him in 
His creation and be one with it. This 
can only be done by service of all.... 
If I could persuade myself that I 
should find Him in a Himalayan cave 
I would proceed there immediately. 
But I know that I cannot find Him 
apart from humanity. (Harfjan, 29-8- 
36) 


Consequently, under true democ- 
racy according to Gandhiji the en- 
tire world, being as it were the body 
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of the Infinite, will be knit together 
in a single organic whole consisting 
of small units, self-dependent for 
all primary needs but mutually 
helping each other for other pur- 


poses :— 


Every village will be a republic or 
Panchayct having full powers. ... This 
does not exclide dependence on and 
willing help from neighbours or from the 
world. It wil be a free and voluntary 
play of mutuel forces....In this struc- 
ture composed of innumerable villages, 
there will be ever widening, never as- 
cending circles. Life will not be a pyra- 
mid with the apex sustained by the 
bottom. But it will be an oceanic circle 
whose centre will be the individual 
always ready to perish for the village, 
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the latter ready to perish for the circle 
of villages, till at last the whole becomes 
one life composed of individuals, never 
aggressive in their arrogance but ever 
humble, sharing the majesty of the 
oceanic circle of which they are integral 
units. Therefore, the outermost cii- 
cumference will not wield power to crush 
the inner circle but will give strength 
to all within and derive its own strength 
from it....Let India live for this true 
picture, though never realizable in its 
completeness. (Harijan, 28-7-’46) 


What a profound contrast between 
this picture and that presented by 
modern “democracies,” bighly cen- 
tralized, arrogant and lustful, seek- 
ing to divide the world among 
themselves by sheer brute force! 


BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 
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The road lay up-stream at first, 
skirting the river till at Montgail- 
lard, a narrower track turned in 
among the hills. Beyond, the high- 
road continued a little, then it forked 
eastwards towards the Sabarthez. 
It was a region that for the last 
years Wolf had avoided, too full as 
it was of memories. But today those 
dreaded images had little power to 
rise. Bewildered by the events of 
the past hour, he rode quickly, as 
though mechanically impelled by 
the mission whose full significance 
he had as yet not even made clear 
to himself. This morning, starting 
from Durban, he had never thought 
it possible that he would become 
the emissary of peace. Tull now he 
nad given himself no time to think 
how Perelha might accept the news 
but rode as fast as he could, his 
mind fixed on the goal. In spite of 
the sympathy that had awakened 
between the two of them at the 
time of Ramon’s visit, he had not 
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seen him since. The shyness that 
since the tragedy in the Sabarthez 
had withheld him from contact with 
others, added to his doubts as to 
what might be Ramon’s reaction to 
his attitude towards the renewal of 
the war, had kept him from follow- 
ing up the -other’s invitation to 
Lavelanet. 


How then would he receive him 
today? Somehow all that seemed 
to matter were the tidings them- 
selves—that Ramon, above every- 
one, should be made to understand 
their necessity. But, though Mire- 
poix might testify to his father-in- 
law’s common sense, Perelha, in bis 
quiet stern way, might prove as 
truculent as Roger himself. The 
man was attached to his estates as 
the lichen to the rock. He’d never 
brook interference from the French. 
Involuntarily Wolf raised his head 
and saw with surprise and relief taat 
he had already ridden far along :he 
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track that branched off from the 
road leading towards the Sabarthez. 
He might already be on Perelha’s 
Jands. 


On either side, the valley slopes 
were clothed in the pale green of 
the young corn (Ramon obviously, 
he noted with an experienced eye, 
lived up to his reputation as a 
farmer) but far away, above a dark 
belt of virgin forest, a turreted mass 
of rock rose so sharply fretted 
against the sky that it was difficult 
to conceive that it was built by 
human hand. Yet it must be the 
fort. He recalled how once, on the 
hunt, his father, hawk on hand, had 
pointed to what he called Perelha’s 
eagle’s eyrie. 


Suddenly the image of Ramon- 
Roger of Foix rose before him with 
overwhelming clarity—that glorious- 
ly self-confident figure, gazing scorn- 
fully from its imperious height upon 
the tongue-tied boy whose dreams 
and foibles he would wither in one 
single phrase of his eloquence. From 
the first they had been at logger- 
heads. The Sabarthez affair had 
only been, Wolf knew, the final blow 
he had dealt his father in a lifetime 
of his disappointments. They had 
never met again till he had been 
called to the deathbed at Foix. 


It was a mercy, Wolf reflected, 
te could not see him on his embassy 
today. And yet there was a time, 
it flashed on him ironically, when 
hə himself had played Roger’s part, 
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inveighing furiously against his 


.father’s pusillanimity in making a 


treaty with Montfort and the Pope. 
Was he now to learn something of 
his suffering, to understand too late 
the man he had always fled? But 
their concept of peace, he thought 
bitterly, had nothing in common. 
What, by the way, could Roger 
have muttered about his father and 
peace? He remembered the day he 
had been called to his deathbed. 
so late that be had arrived only 
just in time to witness his parting 
breath. For a moment, as he had 
stood, awkward and useless beside 
his legitimate brother, it had seemed 
that his father’s eyes had opened 
and been directed towards him, that 
his lips had even struggled to speak. 
But Roger had bent between them. 
If words had really fallen from the 
dying lips only his brother hac 
heard them and for whom else coulc 
they have been meant? All his life 
there had been no understanding 
between them. Why should it be 
different in the end? The prouc 
and silent countenance lying motion. 
less upon the pillows had betrayec 
no sign that its last utterance hac 
not been understood. 


Vengeance—no, of course, Wol 
dispelled his momentary uncertain 
ty—it was surely with that though 
his father had breathed his las 
breath. Futile, he told himself, t 
imagine there could ever have beei 


‘understanding between them. Th 


consciousness that he himself ha 
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once been gulty of the same atti- 
tude only stiffened his intransigence. 
But today—the thought whipped 
him with a strange sort of exhilara- 


tion—it seemed to him almost that: 


by tnis mission of peace on which 
he had been sent forth he might 
redeem something in himself. 


Kk k k x 


The last lap of the serpentine path 
was steep, so steep that even on 
that spring day his horse was 
drenched in sweat. And, when at 
last he arzived at the summit, it 
was only to hear that Ramon Per- 
elha had ridden over to the other 
fort to see about some reinforce- 
ments. Lictle use to ride after him, 
one of the guards insisted, he might 
very likey return by the other 
road. Prcbably he’d be back within 
the hour, certainly before sunset. 


Wolf Eesitated. If he set out to 
meet him, he might well miss him. 
His horse was tired. Probably he 
could borrow another beast, but 
still the chances of meeting Perelha 
were small. After some considera- 
tion he decided to wait and, hand- 
ing his horse to the man, climbed 
‘he steps to the keep. 


Insid2, the place was cold and 
silent. All life was gathered on the 
owers, on the ramparts. He could 
ear them on all sides, hammering, 
shiselling, fixing the mortars and 
catapults in the slits. The noise 
rettec him like the incessant hum 
‘f some futile activity. Thinking, 
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with relief, that it would soon be 
proved vain and useless, and anxious 
to collect and prepare himself for 
delivering his message, he decided 
to wait in the hall. 


It appeared to be empty, except 
for some young squire or page, 
sitting, his back towards him, in the 
embrasure of the window, cleaning 
a bit of armour and evidently so 
engrossed in his work that he did 
mot even glance up. He had ad- 
vanced desultorily some way across 
the floor before the figure turned, 
stared a moment and then sprang 
so suddenly to its feet that the half- 
polished helmet fell clattering to 
the ground. 


“Wolf — ” 
He had stopped short, smitten 
with confusion. The gleaming 


coppery hair was after all only loop- 
ed into the collar of the hauberk. 


“I thought,” he stammered, “you 
were a boy—your brother perhaps 
—your hair—’ 


“But he’s dark. Besides,” she 
added, with an air of self-impor- 
tance, “he’s only a child.” 


“And you?” he laughed, but, re- 
garding the slim young figure before 
him, stopped short, The hauberk 
was two sizes too laige, but from 
beneath it the small, taut breasts 
moulded the pliant mesh of steel. 
“You’ve grown a lot,” he admitted. 


“Luckily.” She pulled herself to 
her full height. “Or I’d have found 
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nothing to fit. Look,” she cried, 
and, lifting a sword that was lying 
on the window-seat, swung it in 
both hands—“T’ve learned that too. 
You see,” she ran on with confident 
frankness as though they were 
friends whose lifelong companion- 
ship had only been interrupted for 
a time, “they sent me for a y2ar to 
mv aunt’s on the Aude—to see 
whether she couldn’t tame me and 
teach me manners, but it wasn’t 
much use. I was fearfully bored 
till I made friends with an old 
armourer. He taught me all about 
swords and spears and arquebuses 
and even preparing the molten -ead. 
I help them out there,” she nodded 
towards the ramparts, “but then I 
thought I must get my own armour 
ready. He taught me to clean thai 
t20. By the way, he seemed to know 
you. He’d been Trencavel’s armourer 
at Carcassonne. His name is Pons.” 


“Pons—”’ Wolf echoed bewilder- 
ed. But of course—“Is he still 
aliver” 

“Yes, only he’s frightfully old— 
ke wanted to go back to Carcés- 
sane when the French cleared out, 
bu: the young Viscount wouldn’t 
even look at him. Just offered him 
a ducat through one of his courtiers. 
I believe it hurt him more than if 
hed been hit in the face.” 


“He was proud, old Pons, even 
ther,” Wolf murmured, moved by 
a sharp, flerce sympathy that he hac 
net felt in the days when the ar- 
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mourer had scarcely managed to 
disguise his jealousy of Trencavel’s 
young favourite. “Pm afraid he 
didn’t care for me very much,” he 
added regretfully. 


She shrugged. “Oh, he just didn’t 
like your games. All those new- 
fangled sports, he called them, you 
tried on with Trencavel—throwing 
light javelins and wrestling unarmed 
—and the rest. But I think it must 
have been rather fun. Still it’s no 
use in war. And now they’re going 
to attack us.” 


“I don’t think they will,” Wolf 
answered. 


“You mean they won’t get so 
far? But you can’t be sure. They 
did before, you know. But we're 
all prepared. The ramparts are just 
bristling,” she cried eagerly, “Count 
Roger asked us to see everything’s 
in order. Is that what you came 
about?” she continued in one and 
the same breath. “If so, you can 
tell him. I’m in charge here till 
father comes back,” she explained. 
“He’s ridden over to our other fort 
to see everything’s being prepared 
all right there too.” 


“T don’t think it'll be necessary,” 
he repeated. 


“Oh, the place is very strong,” 
she explained, misunderstanding his 
meaning, “but father wants to make 
sure. All of us are doing the same 
roundabout. “Well make Toulouse 
sit up and even the French if they 
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venture. They never thought that 
wed resist since all the others desert- 
ed. It’s rather grand being the only 
ones, isn’t it?” There was such a 
light in her face that he waited 
before he spoke. 


“Were not resisting,” he said at 
last. 


She gazed at him blankly. “You 
mean Count Ramonet’s won over 
King Louis? They say he’s gener- 
ous. They’re letting us keep our 
independence?” But there was al- 
mest a note of disappointment in 
her voice. 


He shook his head. “Were mak- 
ing peace.” 


“Peace?” She stared at him un- 
comprehending. 


“Ves. Were meeting the French 
embassy at the Pas de la Barre— 
to sign the treaty.” But the very 
quietness of his voice made it sound 
all the more unreal. 


She took a step forward and halt- 
ed. Standing there motionless, the 
sword planted before her, gripping 
the hilt in both hands, she fixed 
her eyes upon him, like a living 
indictment. “But it’s impossible. 
Count Roger promised. He’d never 
give in.” 

“He saw in the end it was the 
only way.” 


“But why? Father said we could 
hold out for months — ” 


“Perhaps—-right in here—in the 
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mountains. But it would be useless 
in the end, and only make things 
much worse for the rest. The more 
we resist, the worse the reprisals— 
Ramonet threatened — ” 


But her face lit up with renewed 
hope and scorn. “Count Ramonet 
—D’you think we’re afraid of him? 
D’you know what they call him?” 
She laughed aloud. “D’you think 
wed listen a minute—you can ask 
father — ” 


“Ask what?” A voice sounded 
from behind them. Ramon Perelha 
stood framed in the doorway. The 
next second she was dashing for- 
ward and flinging herself upon her 
father’s breast. 


“He says—he came to tell you— 
but it’s impossible—” her voice wa; 
lost in angry sobbing. 


Freeing himself gently from her 
clasp, Ramon Perelha stepped for- 
ward into the room. 


“Whats wrong? Has anythirg 
happened to Count Roger?” he bea- 
gan anxiously. 


Wolf had stooped down, mechani- 
cally picking up the sword trat 
Esclarmonde had dropped, unheed- 
ing in her despair. He shook ais 
head. “I come from Foix—I was 
to tell you that there will be no 
resistance. We are signing the 
peace.” 


Ramon Perelha’s expression herd- 
ly changed. Only his straight square 
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figure grew perhaps still more up- 
right. “You mean—it is Count 
Roger’s wish?” 


Wolf nodded. 


“But it can’t be.” Esclarmonde 
turned to her father imploringly. 
“Count Roger promised!” Suddenly 
her face contorted. “It’s he,” she 
‘cried wildly, gazing at Woli in 
anguished hate, “he’s talked him 
over—he doesn’t believe in fighting 
and so he thinks that everyone else 
is a coward — ” 


“Be quiet,’ her father muttered. 
“You’d best go out on the ramparts 
whilst we talk it over,” he com- 
manded more sharply, as his daugh- 
zer sull stood staring before her, 
her hands and body quivering with 
misery and rage. “But say nothing 
zs yet to the men.” She seemed 
scarcely to hear. As if bracing her- 
z2lf to a great effort, she made 
s1ddenly for the door. 


x kx k k k 

Mirepoix’s prognostications as to 
his father-in-law’s reactions proved, 
zs Wolf discovered, not very far 
wrong. Indeed he almost gained 
tae impression that had any other 
than Peire-Roger acted as courier 
and emissary, Ramon Perelha would 
have needed few arguments to con- 
vince him of the hopelessness of 
tke situation. Loyalty to Roger had 
been after all Perelha’s main in- 
certive to resistance. True, his atti- 
tuje towards Ramonet was one of 


impatience and scorn, and the 
thought of possible French vigi- 
lanc2 being imposed in the district 
caused him for a moment to hesi- 
tate. None the less he had spent too 
much time in restoring his estates 
during the last years not to feel 
thankful that they would be spared 
further ravages. His was indeed the 
slow, quiet philosophy that comes 
of age-long contact with the soil 
and recognized the futility of use- 
less resistance. All things, he had 
often enough forced himself to ad- 
mit, have their appointed seasons 
and temporary darkness did not 
exclude a new awakening. That that 
awakening might necessarily herald 
in a better age he did not delude 
himself. Each time it might be for 
the better or for the worse—the 
cycle of life continued in repeated 
spirals. Wolf, confronted with his 
sober realism, found the fervent 
arguments with which he had been 
kindled by Rogers hot-headed 
pugilism and Mirepoix’ flippancy 
gradually sound somehow almost 
rhetorical. 


It was dusk before he left, but 
he refused Perelha’s invitation to 
stay. He could count he had won 
a victory. Not only had Perelha, 
though grudgingly, shown himself 
in favour of concluding the peace, 
but he was ready to wager that his 
opinion would be shared by nearly 
all his neighbours. He could promise 
that Roger’s decision was unlikely 
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to meet with real dissent. And yet 
Wolf, riding back the way he had 
come, was aware of a sense ol 
failure. It vas to the child that he 
should have presented those argu- 
ments, the meaning ot peace, the 
foundation =f a unity on which true 
peace could at last be built—some- 
thing far beyond Roger’s waiting 
for vengeatce or Mirepoix’s specu- 
lations on the subtle relationships 
of papal dislomacy and lust, beyond 
even Ramon’s fatalistic acceptance 
of fact. But she had fled. He saw 
her again, standing before him in 
her boy’s hauberk—the sharp, small 
breasts quivering under the clear 
shining mail, her leaf-green eyes 
darkening with tears and scorn. 


But, af Durban, Honoria, when 
she hearc the news, would turn to 
him with a look that he had always 
hoped to see. He tried to figure it 
and couldn’t — 


It was already dark. He had to 
ride warily through the woods. Be- 
yond thee was a house—the manor, 
he remer bered vaguely. He had pass- 
ed it as he rode up. Lights glowed 
under tae eaves—a smell of dung 
and fodcer and ther from the darker 
blur of the hedge, a fragrance— 
roses? 


A laagh like tinkling glass—be- 
hind tr= trellis of the pleasance in 
Carcassonne—and he had stood 


powerless to move, petrified as the 
hexagonal fount, the clipped sym- 
metric beds of flowers, whilst Mire- 
poix’s white fingers groped in the 
trailing folds of Agnes of Mont- 
pellier’s dress, unhooking the cling- 
ing briar. Roses—Rosa mundt— 
was it the voice of Father Gregorius 
or himself intoning the Marianic 
hymn amongst the choir-boys of 
Bolbona? But if a rose is more 
than a rose? He had posed the 
question himself, lying there with 
his sprained ankle, listening to 
Sicard’s minstrel friends — 


With a sudden effort he spurred 
on his horse. It was still a fair way 
even to Foix. Roger, he trusted, 
would be feeling too bitter to detain 
him long and then he would ride 
straight on through the night to 
Durban. 


Once more he tried to think with 
what a sense of triumph he would 
be able to confront Honoria. It was 
only when he saw the crenellated 
ramparts of Foix towering darkly 
above the river and thought of the 
violated hostel on the Arise that he 
remembered once more that the 
treaty would fail to spare Durban 
any more than had Roger’s soldiers 
and that from the peace which he 
had been preaching with such fer- 
vour, Honoria and he would be 
shut out. 


Hannan Cross 


THE BRITISH INFLUENCE ON INDIAN 
RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR THOUGHT 


[Our esteemed contributor, Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, here offers mature 
reflections on what India gained and can retain from the British impact on her 
intellectual life. Such reflections are important now; for there is some danger of 
India’s losing much that was valuable in the experience in a merely passionate 
repudiation of everything connected with the British rule—Ep.] 


Eighteenth-century India can best 
be described as a waste land, with 
a sandstorm sweeping over it. The 
West had chosen to invade India: 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the 
French and the British were brin- 
cipally involved in the invasion, 
with stray Italians, Danes, Germans 
and others casually thrown in. The 
invasion came in three waves, and 
sometimes the three waves merged 
‘nto one. The merchants came to 
make quick money, the missionaries 
came to save pagan souls, and the 
soldier-politician came to achieve 
the conquest of the country. Yor 
India, of course, the West was an 
aien world, alluring and alarming 
at the same time. On the other 
aand, the West in India was also a 
self-divided world; there were three 
or four nations warring with one 
enother—the Portuguese gave no 
cuarter to the Dutch, nor the French 
¿9 the British, while the Cathoic 
looked askance at the Protestant 
ax] his sub-varieties. Moreover, 
‘his triple invasion unfortunate_y 
coincided with the break-up of the 
Moghul Empire—or was there, 
after all, a causal connection be- 


tween the two? Be that as it may, 
Shah Jehan’s imperial Delhi was 
now a city of terror and confusion, 
and India presented to the world a 
pitiful spectacle:— 


. violence 
Proceeded, and oppression, and sword-law, 
Througa all the plain, and refuge none was 
found. 


After the first furious shocks of 
the Western impact, India went 
through a “dark” age, a period, 
shall we say, of suspended animation. 
Vitality and the zest for life were 
at the vanishing point, spirituality 
glowed but in fitful embers, and 
intellectual activity was nearly at a 
standstill. For the possession of 
this numb body, the struggle raged 
with incalculable fury—war lord 
against war lord, exploiter against 
exploiter, fanatic against fanatic, 
crook against crook. In the end the 
British emerged as the paramount 
power in the country and, in the 
comparative tranquillity that follow- 
ed, Indiz revived again, rationalized 
her reactions to the Western—and 
especially the British—impact, and 
turned them to fruitful use. The 
sandstorri-ridden waste-land period 
was over at last. There was a new 
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vitality, a fresh start of spring 
bloom. The dormant intellectual 
and critical impulse was now quick- 
ened into sudden life, a new efflores- 
cence was visible everywhere, and 
the reawakening Indian spirit went 
forth to meet the violent challenge 
of the values of modern science and 
the civilization of the West. It is 
an extraordinary story of endurance, 
assimilation and integral transforma- 
tion. 


The foreigner in India, once he 
hac planted his feet firmly enough 
on the soil, adopted divers means 
to achieve the conquest of the mind 
and heart and soul of the people of 
India. Now the missionary, now the 
administrator, took the decisive step: 
and they received tepid or enthu- 
silastic support, as it chanced, now 
from the emancipated Indian, now 
from the enlightened Englishman in 
India. There was cpposition too, 
sometimes feeble, sometimes effec- 
tive. The sinister deadweight of 
the Past often pitted itself against 
the seductive promises of the Future. 


Obscurantism presented a mulish 
front against progress; prejudices 
—racial, religious, national—filled 
the air with a fog of misunderstand- 
ing; and, although there were not 
wanting sturdy mer who were en- 
dowed with a sense of direction and 
were capable of determined en- 
deavour, for the time being all was 
-entative, half-hearted, indeed even 
half-headed. Yet surely the seeds 
of regeneration were being scatter- 
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ed, with whatever immediate aims 
and imperfect means, and the soil 
too, having lain fallow so long, was 
eager to receive them. Thus the 
introduction of the printing press in- 
to India, the launching of the first 
Indian newspapers, and the institu- 
tion of the new schools and colleges, 
however generally their potentialities 
might have been missed at first, 
were destined in course of time to 
revolutionize the climate of thought 
and faith in the country. 

The printing press was the mis- 
sionary’s principal engine of evan- 
gelism. ‘Towards the end of the 
16th century, the English Jesuit, 
Thomas Stephens, the first English- 
man to visit India, published Krista- 
Purana in Marathi-Konkani, and 
also a Konkani grammar. The first 
printed Tamil works were Kristava 
Vedopadesa (1677) and Kristava 
Vanakkam (1679). Ziegenbalg anc 
Schultze published translations o 
the Bible in Tamil and Telugu, re- 
spectively, while De Nobili and 
Fabricius came out with books o: 
Tamil prayers and hymns. In ths 
18th century, Fr. Beschi carved out 
for himself a small niche in Tam_l 
literature with his epic, Tembavarm. 
The next step was the publicaticn 
of secular literature in the regional 
languages, as also books in English 
for local consumption. 


Prose in the indigenous Janguag2s 
was at first an artificial creaticn, 
meant to serve the purpose of tie 
Christian missionary or the British 
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administrator. . But presently—es- 


pecially after 1835; “when licensing 


was abolished—secular literature of 
all kinds came to be published, and 
the classics of Indian literature and 
of secular and religious thought 
were also printed, though not always 
accurately. English classics like the 
plays of Shakespeare (for example, 
The Merchant of Venice and Cym- 
beline), Pilgrim s Progress, Gulliver’s 
Travels, Rasselas and Hypatia were 
translated or adapted into the ver- 
nacular, and new Indian writing 
freely imitated Western models in 
poetry, drama, fiction and other 
literary forms. The vernacular was 
also used in text-books in Geometry, 
Physiology, Surgery and General 
Science. 


Prose literature was born indeed, 
though as yet its movements were 
cumbrous and its steps unsure; and 
there was the stir of new life in the 
various regional literatures. The 
very structure of the Indian lan- 
guages and their syntax underwent 
some changes consequent on the 
Western impact, and there was fre- 
quent word-borrowing from English. 
“Modern Marathi literature,” writes 
Mr. V. P. Dandekar in Modern 
india and the West, “may be said 
to have begun with the advent of 
British rule in Maharashtra.” 
*,..Our prose literature, and also 
our dramatic works,” write Dr. 
Raja Shyam Behari Misra and Mr. 


Sakhdeo Behari Misra in the ‘same 


‘book, “...are for all practical pur- 


poses the product of Western indu- 
ence and culture alone”; and it is 
more or less the same story in the 
other modern regional literatures in 
India. The shock of the Western 
impact turned the sod, while English 
literature fertilized the field: and in 
due course modern Indian literature 
was born. 


The violent impact of an alien 
civilization meant also association 
with Western culture and English 
literature, and the printing press 
opened the gates for the flood of new 
ideas, new values, and new intima- 
tions of the Spirit. Things could 
no more be quite as they had been 
before. Not only Christian mys- 
ticism and dogma, but also Western 
thinkers like Bacon, Burke, Ben- 
tham, John Stuart Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, Emerson, Thoreau, Carlyle, 
Ruskin and, later, Morley, Marx 
and Lenin have quickened the de- 
velopment of a national literature 
in the country. 

Keshub Chandra Sen said a cen- 
tury ago: “Politically and intellec- 
tually England is our master.” And 
only ten years ago, the editors of 
the Bengali journal Nirukta con- 
fessed: “The real thing is that we 
are naturally interested in English 
literature and we want to develop 


‘ Bengali literature on the same 
lines.” 


And Dr. Radhakrishnan 


1 Quoted by Lira Ray in A Challenging Decade (1953), P. 34. 
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remarked recently at the time of the 
inauguration of the Sahitya Aka- 
dami that “the intellectual renais- 
sance through which India was 
passing was to no small extent due 
to the impact of Western culture 
on Indian society.” The impact has 
no doubt lost much of its original 
violence and force, but it has not 
ceased altogether: the attack is re- 
newed in wave upon wave—the 
Cinema, the Radio, the Penguin 
Books, the American Pocket Books, 
the Digests and the illustrated 
papers being some of the fresh forms 
assumed by the attack from the 
West. And however passionately 
we may—as we perhaps ought to— 
cling to our roots, the roots of our 
immemorial traditions and our 
separate racial or national identity, 
we cannot fail to respond to these 
incessant solicitations from the 
West. The process of cross-fertili- 
zation is thus a continuous one, and 
tke West and India are being more 
and more implicated in each other’s 
life-ways. 


The introduction of the printing 
press inevitably led to the birth of 
newspapers and the evolution of the 
“Fourth Estate,” a formidable power 
in the modern world. The Bengal 
Gazette, edited by Gangadhar 
Bhattacharya, came out in 1816. 
Missionaries as well as the laity 
(both Indian and English) contrib- 
uted to the growth of the press in 
India. Government at first sought 


to control the press with an iron 


‘hand, but when Rammohan Koy, 
Dwarakanath Tagore and 


some 
others signed an important petition 
stressing “the native right of all men, 
the free access to knowledge and 
opinion without the intervention of 
any authority to say what is good 
for them or not,” more liberal ideas 
came to prevail. In 1879, 20 En- 
glish papers and 200 papers in the 
regional languages were published 
in India, and the numbers have 
gone up steadily ever since. Papers 
like Tilak’s Kesari, Sri Aurobindo’s 
Bande Mataram and Gandhiji’s 
Young India—to name only three 
here—have helped to give the 
“Fourth Estate” in India a status 
and an influence commensurate with 
the rôle it has to play in the com- 
petitive modern world. 


The third engine of revolutior 
was the new educational policy oi 
the Government of India, whick 
provided for instruction through the 
English medium, and for the dis- 
semination of modern scientifiz 
knowledge. Books are bought or 
distributed, newspapers are read ct 
discussed, but systematic instruction 
in an educational institution is on 
a different footing altogether. Tre 
first missionaries did not think im- 
mediately of establishing schools `n 
India, though the missionaries of a 
later day were to make education 
one of the principal items in their 
programme of action, The indigen- 
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ous Pathashalas were in a moribund 
condition, unable or unwilling to 
cope with the challenge from the 
West. 


As for the early Anglo-Indian 
administrators, they were ofter— 
like a Sir William Jones or a Henry 
Thomas Colebrooke—more interest- 
ed in drinking deep at the fountain 
of Sanskrit literature than in trying 
to educate the people of India 
through English. The Madrasa for 
the Muslims was established by 
Warren Hastings in Calcutta in 
1780, and the Sanskrit College at 
Banaras was established by Corn- 
wallis 12 years later. Attempts were 
made to develop Sanskrit itself into 
a national language, and a few books 
were actually translated from En- 
glish into Sanskrit. So, far from 
trying to push English down the 
throats of unwilling Indians, the 
early British Indian administrator 
was fascinated by Sanskrit and 
wished to make it the medium of 
teaching at the higher levels. 


But there were other forces 
operating in a very different direc- 
tion. The redoubtable Rammohan 
Roy compared the old education to 
European scholasticism and pleaded 
for a Baconian modern education 
through English so that India <oo 
might be set on the path of progress. 
The Hindu College at Calcutta 
owed its foundation to the endeav- 
ours of Rammohan Roy, David 
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Hare and Sir Hyde East, and was 
run in the beginning by voluntary 
contributions. In Madras, as early 
as 1838, a colloquial knowledge of 
English was (as noted by C. E. 
Trevelyan) “a much more common 
acquirement. ..than in Bengal.” 
English was gaining ground, and 
the Orientalists were fighting a rear- 
guard action. In 42 years the Cal- 
cutta Madrasa had accurhulated a 
library of but 12 volumes, and so 
came in for justifiable ridicule. The 
College at Banaras was no better, 
and languished, as it were, on account 
of pernicious anemia. Meantime the 
founding of the Hindu College at 
Calcutta had been followed by the 
starting of other colleges at Bom- 
bay, Delhi and Madras. And Ma. 
caulay and Lord William Bentinck’! 
Government merely took note of the 
hard realities of the situation wher 
they decided on education througl 
the English medium alone. 


The new educational policy wa: 
soon found to be a pronounced suc 
cess: in 1860-1, there were fewe: 
than 4,000 collegiate students in al 
India, the number going up t 
17,356 in 1907; 61,000 in 1917 
and 83,890 in 1927. English edu 
cation had evidently “come t 
stay”: and today, seven years afte 
independence, it stays still, thoug! 
not without a certain ambiguity i: 
aim and failure in function. 


It has been correctly remarke 
that modern, India is largely th 
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creation of the last 10C years. By 
186C, the ule of the East India 
Company wes over, and British rule 
had effectvely commenced. The 
first railway had been laid in 1853, 
the first teegraph wires hummed in 
1854, the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay were started 
by 1859, znd our Legislative Coun- 
cils begar functioning from 1861. 
British ways of life were gaining 
currency in our cities and towns. 
British gzmes—tennis, cricket, golf, 
football, hockey—were played on 
our nields and grounds. The tuft 
disappea-ed, being replaced by the 
crop; the suit and the hat displaced 
the ¢dko® and the turban. English 
literatur: was studied with avidity, 
and Engish was spoken even in one’s 
home. Muslim culture too under- 
went an eclipse, and renascent activ- 
ity too. the shape of the Anglo- 
Orienta College at Aligarh (1875). 
A new zeneration grew up in the 
towns and the cities, completely 
Angliciz2d in outlook and given to 
derogation of things Indian. Wander- 
ing bec:ween two worlds, the dead 
Past end the unkorn Future, the 
newly educated Indian became, for 
al! his airs of superiority and self- 
assurerce, an utterly rootless crea- 
ture, without convictions, without 
contrclling foci or regulating frames 
oi refrence. It was all bright tinsel, 
not pure gold. 


Nevertheless, the more alert 
Indien spirits were quick to see in 
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the juxtaposition of the two civili- 
zations an opportunity for a new 
synthesis between the West and the 
East. Prof. Arnold Toynbee has 
noted that revolt against orthodox 
Hinduism has more than once taken 
fire from the impact of an alien 
religion: thus Guru Nanak, inspired 
partly by Islam, founded Sikhism; 
thus too Rammohan Roy and his 
friends, inspired by Christianity, 
founded the Brahmo Samaj in the 
19th century. Rammohan, Keshub 
Chandra Sen and Dwarakanath 
Tagore were wise and learned men, 
and their aim was to reconcile Hindu 
spirituality with Christian ethics: 
the Veda with the New Testament. 
They came to build, not to destroy: 
to clear away the rubbish and the 
weeds, not to lay iconoclastic hands 
on the main structure or weaken 
its immemorial foundations. Not 
the New Testament alone, but En- 
glish writers like Bacon, Hume and 
Emerson also gave a stimulus to the 
new movement. The Samaj declared 
itself against caste, sati, idol-wor- 
ship and other incidental accretions 
or separable accidents of Hinduism, 
and paved the way for many desir- 
able social reforms. 


But Christianity itself soon came 
in for much criticism. The oppor- 
tunism of de Nobili, who had 
brazenly passed himself off as a 
Brahmin and organized a caste- 
ridden Indian Christian Church, 
and the easy diplomatic Christianity 
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of the Danish Lutherans, Ziegenbalg 
and Plutshin, who likewise per- 
mitted caste distinctions within the 
Church, were not calculated to raise 
the prestige of Indian Christianity. 
The example of professing Chris- 
tians—the foreign exploiters—was 
2qually revolting. No wonder 
Hindus thought that the Christian 
religion as actually practised was 
really “devil religion.”? Orthcdox 
Hindus and protestant Hindus often 
joined hands to attack the methods 
oa the missionaries and their sneers 
azainst Hindu religion and spiritual- 
ity, while a book like Paine’s Age 
2° Reason gave the counter-attack- 
img Indian critic ready-made am- 
munition to discomfit the would-be 
saviour of lost pagan souls. 


Following in the wake of the 
Brahmo Samaj, new movements 
zave renascent Hinduism a vigour 
and a freshness that came like am- 
Drcsial monsoon showers after tke 
krg bleakness of winter and the 
gruelling aridity of summer. The 
Veda Samaj (1864) had but a brief 
vcgue in Madras, but the Prarthana 
Sanaj in Bombay, of which Mr. 
j Jstice Ranade was once the moving 
spir t; the Arya Samaj which Daya- 
mand Sarasvati founded in the 
Pin‘ab in 1875; the Ramakrishna 
Mission which, founded by Viveka- 
renca in 1897, has achieved by now 
a well-nigh global influence; the 
Thecsophical Movement, which 
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under the leadership of Colonel 
Olcott, William Q. Judge, Madame 
Blavatsky and Annie Besant popular- 
ized a convincing form of religious 
eclecticism; Gandhism, that singular 
mixture of evangelical humanism, 
Puritan ardour, ethical extremism 
and revolutionary nationalism; and 
the Yogashram at Pondicherry which 
grew around Sri Aurobinda during 
the last 40 years of his Ife and 
sought to shoot a revealing light 
into the splendorous panorama of 
the Spirit’s landscape—these are 
so many centres of the new life, 
in which the evolutionary destiny 
of the human race is being safe- 
guarded and advanced. Duriag the 
past six or seven decades, numerous 
dissertations on Hindu religi and 
philosophy have appeared in En- 
glish as also in the regionai lan- 
guages. Commentaries on the Vedas 
and the Upanishads, the Vedanta 
and the Gita, and on the other 
constituents of our heritage are 
legion. Not unreasonably, Western 
criteria are often applied, and 
Western formule of expressior are 
found serviceable. On the other 
hand, the actual bearing of distinc- 
tively Western thought on works 
like, say, Vivekananda’s matchless 
exposition of the different sysiems 
of Yoga, Tilak’s Gita Rahasya, or 
Sri Aurobindo’s book, The Life 
Divine, is negligible. What Wescern 
thought has really done ts to relp 


¿> Modern India and the West, edited by L S.S O'MALLEY (1951), p 51. 
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Hinduism (or Islam) to restate its 
fundamental: in a manner intelli- 
gible to thinking men in the West 
no less than to the East. 


On the other hand, the search- 
light of Western thought has prov- 
ed no mean factor in awakening our 
social conscience, crystallizing our 
reactions to the abuses in our midst, 
and devisimz the means necessary 
to eliminate them. The abolition of 
slavery; the steady rise in the status 
of women, a slow return to the large 
freedom and self-respect of the 
Vedic Age and a movement out of 
the stifling grooves of convention 
forged in later times; legislation re- 
lating to widow remarriage, to 
divorce, tc the prevention of sati, 
child marriage and polygamy and 
to women’s right to own property: 
removal o: the social disabilities of 
the “untouchables” or Harijans: the 
loosening of the rigidity of caste 
regulations—the light and driving 
force of Western thought have play- 
ed a worthy part in all this. 


Men heve now learned to respect 
women aad to treat them neither 
as dolls ror as slaves, but as fellow 
human beings, fellow citizens of the 
Republic of India. The shift is from 
group, cass, or caste mentality— 
herd mentality, that is—to an atti- 
tude that looks upon each individual 
—man, woman, child, Brahmin or 


4 Quoted in Modern India and the West, p 
4 Our Greatest Need (1953), p. 160. 


Harijan—as a unique power and 
personality, a vessel of the immor- 
tal Spirit. Of course, the Past, 
though seemingly dead, reappears 
in a new garb: political groups or 
parties, linguistic fanaticisms, ad- 
ministrative, managerial and aca- 
demic hierarchies, now tend to strati- 
fy into new castes with all the old 
defects, and some more superadded. 
It is to be hoped that this is only 
a temporary phase. 


The influence of English thought 
on our legal and political life is also 
very considerable. The Indian Penal 
Code, originally drafted by Ma- 
caulay, is really English criminal law, 
but without much of its extrav- 
agance and uncertainty. “...the En- 
glish have given to India,” says 
Viscount Bryce, “such parts of their 
own law (somewhat simplified in 
form) as India seemed fitted to 
receive.” Through codification, law 
has acquired both definiteness and 
a certain mandatory vigour. Our 
Union Constitution too bears the 
impress of British thought. “The 
Magna Charta,” says Shri K. M. 
Munshi, “transplanted to America 
in the 18th century and brought in- 
to Indian law in its modern form 
by British and Indian judges and 
legislators, forms an integral part 
of our Constitution.’* 


Our political thought has been 
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influenced to an equally pronounced 
extent by Western, and more partic- 
ularly British, thought. The Sarva- 
janika Sabha of Poona (1870), the 
Calcutta Indian Association (1878), 
and the Indian National Congress 
(1885), owed their prime inspira- 
ticn to the diffusion of liberal ideas 
from the West, while in more recent 
times Socialism, Marxism and Len- 
inism have wor their respective 
circles of adherents. If an earlier 
generation quotec Burke, Mill and 
Morley, the generation that grew 
up between the two world wars 
round inspiration in the works of 
shaw, the Webbs and Laski. No 
doubt, political leaders like Tilak, 
Sri Aurobindo and Mahatma Gan- 
dhi were no pale mimics of Western 
political thought. Their roots reach- 
ed down to the certres of our racial 
culture, and their political philos- 
aphy was Indian ir a dynamic (and 
not in a merely evivalist) sense. 
They stormed the gates of achieve- 
rent, carrying the masses with 
them, for this very reason. But in 
tte external terminology of our 
political thought, in the forms and 
methods of our political life and 
in our education in the alphabet of 
democratic theory and parliamentary 
practice, the British example has 
ce-tainly helped. 

Although India is now an inde- 
pendent country, tae influence of 
the West (and Britzin is for us still 
the eyes and ears of the West, the 
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window that opens to us the far 
horizons of the West) has not 
ceased, and is not likely to cease. 
But it has now become a two-way 
traffic. While Indians are respon- 
sive to Western writers and thinkers 
like an Eliot, an Orwell, an Edwin 
Muir, a Mauriac, a Schwecizer, the 
West too has realized the insuffi- 
ciency of her ethos and now turns 
to thinkers, statesmen and seers like 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Radhakrishnan, 
Sri Aurobindo, Ramana Maharshi 
and Mahatma Gandhi for working 
out her salvation. 


The West gave us models and 
techniques fol experimenting on a 
number of new literary forms, and 
gave us also the example of a 
vigorous and versatile culture. In 
the arts of life and of death, the 
West is supreme. But Death in- 
creasingly seems to call tke tune 
in the Western world. India may 
yet succeed in carrying humanity’s 
evolutionary destiny to further 
heights of achievement, discovering 
the clue to world sanity and world 
peace. The time is not far off—or 
so at least one hopes—when happily 
we shall cease to think that some 
are of the East and others of the 
West. Civilization is a stupendous 
co-operative adventure, and all of 
us are equally involved in the ad- 
venture; and it is as a worid-em- 
bracing human family that the race 
will discover and fulfil its true 
mission on earth. 

K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


THE WRITER IN THE WEST 


[The following article, as provocative as it is obviously sincere, is by a 
valued contributor to THE ARYAN Pat, Mr. Dennis Gray Stoll, the author 
of The Dove Found No Rest, Manin Ebony and several other works. Western 
journals, 1t would seem from this article, may not be free to publish, without 
embarrassment or worse, an expression of opinion so frank and a warning so 
pointec as this essay contains. The writer in free India finds himself in a less 
difficul: position from the point of view of freedom of speech. The pages of 
THe ARYAN Parta, moreover, are open to all views, and we are glad to publish so 
courageous and outspoken an article as this, It presents an aspect of truth 
which needs and merits calm consideration.—ED. ] 


What do they tell us plainly of new opinions when this very opinion of 
theirs, that none must be heard but whom they like, is the newest opinion of 
all, and is the chief cause why sects and schisms do so much abound, and true 


knowledge is kept at a distance from us?—JOHN MILTON, Areopagtiica 


The writer in the West has been 
driven into a peculiar corner. In 
an age when all about him is com- 
munication—newspapers, television, 
radio, cinema, theatre—he is able to 
say less of what he really thinks 
and feels than ever before. Why 
is this? Does the blame lie with 
him, or with society? 


Our society today is technically 
very highly organized, but spiritu- 
ally speaking it is not alive at all. 
The life of the average man is dead 
as a tomb. A typical technician 
goes to lunch in his factory canteen, 
collects his food and eats it without 
saying a word to his neighbour, un- 
less it be to air his opinion on the 
weather, wages, working hours, in- 
come tax, football, the dogs, cricket, 
or to pass on a bad joke about sex. 
On important matters like peace 
and love he is inarticulate, intent 
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only on earning enough to keep him 
in home and television, with out- 
ings to the pub and to watch sport 
during the week-end. His desire is 
to hold down a “safe” job, to make 
extra money if this does not entail 
working too hard and to avoid 
thinking about the torn and afflicted 
world of which he does not wish to 
be reminded that he is a member. 
Therefore television offers him what 
he desires—escape. 


At a higher level the spiritual 
and mental deadness is even worse. 
The successful technician, with pre- 
tensions to culture, reads the fash- 
ionable literary magazines, usually 
edited by ex-Communists who have 
turned their anti-Capitalist dialectics 
against Russia now that anti-Com- 
munism pays such high dividends 
in the West. Their drum-beating 
against the Iron Curtain is even more 
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monotonous than their former drum- 
beating on its behalf. Obviously 
the writer who is sensitive, who 
really thinks and feels what he 
writes, is not welcome within their 
pages. And it is doubtful whether 
the readers of these magazines, who 
desire above all to feel comfortable 
and superior, would welcome celd 
dlasts of truth and wisdom let loose 
among all the effete whimsy and 
political sophistry which passes for 
faction and fact in their favourite 
monthly. 


These two instances will serve to 
show the predicament of expression 
common to all the arts in the West, 
except painting and music, which 
are comparatively impotent to stir 
tae public mind out of its false 
sense of security—pathetically false, 
since the public mind is in reality 
scared to death. 


The West has for so long assumed 
that it has the moral leadership of 
tte world that its people do not 
know what rôle to play now that 
their stature has been reduced to 
that of ordinary human beings. 
Tae moral bankruptcy of their 
pclicies in Africa and Asia, the 
bicterness of the subject peoples 
whom they still refuse to liberate, 
or the independence of those whom 
they have been reluctantly com- 
peled to liberate, rankles. Despite 
tmely warnings by the late Wendell 
Willkie, they have not yet taken a 
zicbal-minded view of the world. 
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They have not yet seen that their 
colonial dreams in Africa and Asia 
are in reality nightmares. They 
have not yet understood why an 
African, discriminated against for 
being dark, robbed of his ancestral 
land and half-starving, should revolt 
against the “Christian” whites who 
keep him in subjection. They have 
been repeatedly told by a controlled 
press and “policy’-censored radio 
that in Malaya, Viet-Nam and 
Kenya all the trouble is being caused 
by bandits, instead of by human 
beings fighting, with their backs to 
the wall, for their land, rights and 
sheer survival. Ironically enough, 
they still revere Caractacuis, the 
Briton, who revolted against the 
Romans, but condemn Kenyatta, 
the Kikuyu, who revolted against 
the British. They still revere Ver- 
cingetorix, the Frenchman, who 
revolted against the Romans, but 
depose the Sultan of Morocco who 
revolted against the French. In 
their pride they have not realized 
that it is not simply Western history, 
but the history of mankind that is 
their own. Any writer who under- 
stands these issues and states them 
clearly in his work will not be pub- 
lished here unless he cleverly twists 
the situation to blame everything 
on Russia. 


Recently a story by a British 
writer, dealing with the situation of 
an African wrongly accused of sub- 
versive activities by the police, won 
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a literary ccmpetition. It was not 
printed, how2ver, and the prize was 
not awarded because an ex-member 
of the C.I.D. was invited by the 
publishers to give his opinion of the 
story and declared that it was “im- 
probable.” One wonders what the 
fate of E. M. Forster’s A Passage 
to India wculd have been if an ex- 
I.C.S. District Magistrate had been 
asked to jidge the probability of 
the story before publication! 


It is no exaggeration to say that 
the intelligent Western writer who 
refuses to falsify his point of view 
must confine his published work to 
comparative trivialities. Serious pub- 
lic discussion of controversial themes 
is discouraged unless the dice are 
heavily loaded in favour of the offi- 
cial police of the moment. While 
many English people are horrified 
at the anzics of Senator McCarthy, 
so far as the literate arts are con- 
cerned the situation here is little 
better than in the U.S.A. The pro- 
cess of suppression is simply con- 
ducted in a more subtle and 
gentlemaaly fashion, behind the 
scenes. 50 deep has the fetish of 
anti-Russianism sunk that a London 
film critic of repute, reviewing a 
nlm about Soviet Russian music 
and ballet in which one of the 
characters happens to remark that 
his is a lovely country, condemned 
the whole production as ‘“unadul- 
terated propaganda.” She passed 
no censure, however, on an American 
naval fiim in which “Stars and Stripes 
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Forever” and similar patriotic tunes 
are played every ten minutes, and 
in which the chief characters talk 
of little else but a jet-propelled tor- 
pedo whose destination is plainly 
the ships of the U.S.S.R. in World 
War IIL. 


While there is no doubt that the 
Soviet State has grave defects, 
particularly of censorship and the 
acquisition by force of other people’s 
land, there is also no doubt that it 
is not the only State in the world 
with these vices. It is just as well 
to remember that Russia was not 
responsible for the dropping of the 
first two atom bombs on civilians 
and children, so that the current 
campaign to paint the Soviet as the 
most likely power to drop the first 
hydrogen bomb makes historical 
nonsense. Even such obvious facts 
as these can no longer be mention- 
ed in debate or print in this country 
unless the speaker or writer is 
prepared to be branded a Com- 
munist or “fellow traveller.” 


At a time when the West adopts 
towards Russia the ominous posture 
of the last Roman legions on the 
outposts of civilization; and when 
Russia, in her turn, is haunted by 
not altogether unfounded apprehen- 
sions and a mania for persecution, 
it is necessary for all thinking men 
to understand what is happening, 
and, at the risk of derision and 
even death in their own countries, 
to speak the truth forthrightly. The 
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guilt of those who are articulate, 
but who remain silent for reasons 
of expediency, is greater than that 
of the ignorant man who believes 
all he is told by authority, like a 
child hanging on the words >f his 
Big Brother. 


George Orwell envisaged the lan- 
guage of Newspeak in his novel 
1984, a language in which the 
statement “Big Brother is Ungood”’ 
could not be substantiated by 
reasoned argument because the 
necessary vocabulary no longer 
existed. Our plight in 1954 is al- 
readv almost as bad; for, although 
the words exist, the means of com- 
munication by print, radio, tele- 
vision, theatre and cinema are clcsed, 
or gravely curtailed, to the writer 
whose object is to give a view of 
vital matters which runs contrary, 
or appears to run contrary, to the 
immediate interests of the soc:ety 
in which he lives. When such un- 
orthodox views concern issues Hke 
feeding the hungry versus prepara- 
ion for war, or non-violence versus 
-he hydrogen bomb, the result of 
suppression may well be not merely 
the suicide of a particular society, 
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but of the entire human race. 


Even so circumspect a journal as 
The Times Literary Supplement 
admitted in a recent editorial that 
it doubted “whether in our present 
situation it is the duty of a serious 
writer to challenge the accepted 
values of society. In a sick age, in 
a society indeed desperately uncer- 
tain what its accepted values are, 
is it not perhaps the duty oi the 
writer to help society to define its 
values?” The editorial attitude of 
the popular press is considerably 
cruder, and perhaps more honest, 
for they now openly take the view 
that free inquiry into and criticism 
of, say, our concentration camps in 
Kenya is not just “letting down 
Queen and Country,” but downright 
Communist. Thereby, of course, the 
victory is won for totalitarianism 
without a single shot being fired 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 


So long as the means of expression 
in the West are in the grip or fear- 
ful men, not so much afraid of 
Russia as of their own guilt, so long 
will a rigor mortis of ideas afflict 
the public mind. 

DENNIS GRAY STOLL 


JAIN IDEAS IN THE MODERN WORLD 


[ Mahaveera Jayanti Week was celebrated by the Indian Institute of Cul- 
ture, Besavengudi, Bangalore, from April 15th to zoth, in collaboration with the 
Jain Missior Society, Bangalore. The occasion was the 2552nd Anniversary of 
the birth of Mahaveera, revered by all Jains as the last great Tirthankara. One 
of the papers prepared foz discussion was that by Shri A. Chakravarthy, M.A., 
1.E.S., which we publish here in shortened form. 


In the first part of =his paper, omitted because of our space ‘imitations, 
Shri Chakrevarthy traced informatively the development of European civiliza- 
tion and tke trends of Western thought in recent centuries. He found the 
modern West, despite its great achievements ın science, still in the dark as to 
the nature >f man and baffled in the quest for eternal values. He presented the 
following tenets of Jainism as of value for solving the problems of the modern 


world.—Ez2. ] 


The most valuable factor in In- 
dian thouzht is Ahimsa or non-viol- 
ence. Its import is not confined to 
the religous commandment “Thou 
shalt not kill.” This injunction is 
generally understood to be restrict- 
ed to hunan society. “Thou shalt 
not kill” thy fellow human beings. 
There ig no religious significance 
within that limitation. It is main- 
tained bv the law of the State. Its 
violation will be a crime punished 
by the ‘tate. But the principle of 
Ahimsa in Indian thought is of 
wider application. It means “Thou 
shalt nct kill or injure any living 
being,” however low it be in the 
scale of living organisms. Further, 
its ‘mpLcation Is not merely nega- 
tive. It has a positive foundation. 
It is kased upon universal love. 
Wherever there is suffering and pain, 
vou mtst extend your loving hand 
to remcve the pain and to alleviate 
the mis=ry. 

This principle of Ahimsa has been 


the central doctrine of Indian thought 
from times immemorial. It appears 
to have been the basis of what is 
called the Indus Valley Civilization. 
Even before the period of the Aryan 
invasion, it was observed by the 
pre-Aryan Indians as a strict relig- 
ious principle. Ahimsa in this wide 
application forms the fundamental 
basis of Jainism, while all other 
Indian religious systems accept this 
principle in a limited form, to suit 
their convenience. It is Jainism 
alone that emphasizes it in its com- 
plete and absolute form, including 
all the various ethical implications 
such as abstaining from eating meat 
and avoiding animal sacrifice in the 
name of religion. 


A more important aspect of the 
principle of Ahimsa than that of 
non-injury to other living beings is 
an implication of this principle re- 
lating to the self. The strict obser- 
vance Of Ahimsa forms the main 
factor in spiritual development. A 
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person trying to observe this prin- 
ciple must adopt a psychological 
attitude conducive to its observance. 
He must rid himself completely of 
all the gross emotions, such as 
hatred, anger, etc. He must put him- 
self mentally in the place of tne 
suffering beings. It is only then that 
he will be able to appreciate fully 
the religious and ethical significance 
of Ahimsa. Then only will he. be 
able to realize that this principle 
far transcends the ordinary moral 


principle “An eye for an eye, and‘ 


a tooth for a tooth.” It is based 
upon a much nobler ideal: “Love 
vour enemies’; return good for 
evil; if they have injured you do 
not take revenge but generously 
pity them, for “they know not what 
they do.” 


This religious ideal of Akimsa, 
revealed to the world by Lord 
Rishabha, was, as said, the guiding 
princivle of life among the Indians 
-even before the Aryans invaded 
India and settled here. Though tary 
conquered the land militarily and 
subdued the people of the conqter- 
aq country, still they could not 
ascape being influenced by ‘he 
nigher culture and the nobler pra- 
ciple preserved by the people of 
the land. The Vedic culture wh:ch 
as brought by the Aryans into 
-ndia was no doubt incompatib-e 
with the Ahimsa culture which pre- 
vailed in the land prior to the Aryan 
invasion. Still they had to accept 
this noble principle. Hence we fiad 
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this influence on later Vedic thought; 
it was mainly responsible for the 
Upanishadic development. It teaches 
man to turn his thought to his own 
self instead of to the natural forces 
around him. By this shifting of 
importance from the external world, 
he learns to turn his attention upon 
his inner self, whose spiritual great- 
ness is more powerful than the 
brute forces of nature. This may 
be taken to be the core of Indian 
thought in general; it was contrib- 
uted by Jainism from the earliest 
days of Indian history. 

Besides Ahimsa there is another 
point peculiar to Jainism. This is 
Tapas or Yoga, which has a special 
importance in the Jain religion. The 
purpose of this discipline. is to 
secure complete control of body and 
mind. This practice of Tapas or 
Yoga, generally associated with Jain 
ascetics, is quite different from the 
bodily yoga asanas practised in 
Hatha Yoga by Hindu ascetics. 
Jainism recognizes only the postures 
of the body of the person engaged 
in Yogic contemplation. Standing 
erect (kayothsarga) and quietly 
sitting while engaged in contempla- 
tion; these are the two types of 
Yogic postures which are generally 
illustrated by the idols in the temple 
representing the Tirthankaras. 

The description of this Yogic 
contemplation given in the Jain 
Yogasasiras clearly brings out the 
ideal aimed at. The object is to 
develop the psychic power and to 
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bring the b3dy entirely under its 
control. Th= various sense organs 
and their activities are amenable to 
psychic control. The aim is to bring 
the sensory action under voluntary 
contro! and to direct the attention 
to the inne: self. This will give the 
power to celve deep into the sub- 
conscious self, which is the more 
important part of the individual 
personality. From such access to 
the subcenscious self, knowledge 
superior to that perceptible by the 
senses can be gained through clair- 
voyance and telepathy. This is 
cerrcborated by modern psychic re- 
search. Such extra-sensory percep- 
tion or psychic activity as a result 
or Yogic practice, is called avadht 
jnana and manahkparyaya jnana. 
This was known to the Jain thinkers 
several cənturies agc. This develop- 
ment of soul force is another im- 
portant characteristic of Jain ethics. 


Mahama Gandhi understood the 
value of soul force. He made use 
of this weapon in the freedom 
struggle and successfully proved its 
worth. As long as he lived, he had 
a strorg belief in its value for 
settling international disputes. He 
fully raalized that civilization did 
not rest merely on an economic 
foundacion. The social structure 
rests tpon the solid foundation of 
the spiritual welzare of mankind. 
“Man shall not live by bread alone 
but b7 every word of God.” Full 
appreciation of this noble principle 
will restore the stability and har- 


mony of the world. Indian thinkers 
in general and the Jains in partic- 
ular, have the obligation to display 
their spiritual wealth before the 
whole world, for the benefit of all. 


This principle of Ahimsa is prac- 
tically identical with the Jain 
Dharma. Dharma according to 
Jainism is identical with Ahimsa 
Dherma. This fundamental relig- 
ious principle includes four other 
ethical principles which spring from 
Ahimsa. They are Satya, Astheya, 
Brakhmacharya and  Aparigraha, 
meaning, respectively, “Thou shalt 
not speak falsehood,” “Thou shalt 
not steal,’ “Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s wife’ and “Thou 
shalt not be greedy for possessions.” 
These four, together with the first, 
Ahimsa, constitute the Pancha 
Vratas (Five Vows) in Jainism. 
The observance of the four sub- 
sidiary vows must be maintained 
without conflicting with the primary 
principle of Akimsa. “Thou shalt 
speak the truth,” but if in its prac- 
tical application it results in cruelty 
to other living beings, then it be- 
comes an evil. The third and fourth 
principles, “Thou shalt not steal” 
and “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s wife” are taken care of 
by the law of the land and violations 
of them are severely punished. Hence 
these two moral principles have no 
special religious importance. 


The fifth vow, relating to Apari- 
graha or limited possession, is really 
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the most important from our point 
of view. Its observance is enpha- 
sized only by Jainism. In other 
religious systems, whether Indian 
or non-Indian, not so much impor- 
tance is attached to this. No doubt, 
Jesus recognized its importance. 
Vhen a rich young man asked him 
how he could have eternal life, 
Jesus told him: “Go and sell that 
thou hast, and give to the poor... .” 
some Indian religious systems also 
enphasized the principle of renun- 
ciation. It was because of this prin- 
ciple that members of royal families 
lize Mahaveera and Gautama 
Biddha renounced their princely 
state and took to asceticism. 


But we are not here referring to 
ths ideal of complete renunciation. 
We are thinking of the principle of 
Farigraha or possession as applied 
z0 householders in general. Here it 
is not called aparigraha. It is Pari- 
puta Parigraha, voluntarily limiting 
cne’s own possessions. Each indi- 
vidal, irrespective of his position 
in society and his occupation, is ex- 
pected to limit voluntarily his proz- 
erty and wealth. Whatever produce 
he gets from his land beyond 
tte limit he has fixed, must 
be laced at the disposal of the 
waze of society. Whatever income 
he g=ts from his business, over and 
abcve the limitation imposed bv 
hims2lf, must be utilized for the 
wei-are of the whole of society. 


This principle of Parimita Pari- 
graha, which is the fifth item of the 
ethics of the householder, is very 
important at present. The conflict 
of ideologies in the modern world, 
between Capitalism and Communism, 
which divides the world iato two 
hostile groups, one championed by 
the U.S.A. and the other br Soviet 
Russia, is the inevitable cons=quence 
of the economic basis of modern 
culture. 


Ending this conflict and paving 
the way for the world’s harmonious 
progress on the peaceful path, guided 
by the higher spiritual light, will be 
made possible only by the universal 
acceptance of this principle of PARI- 
MITA PARIGRAHA. Every indi- 
vidual should realize that his life is 
only partly for himself and mainly 
for the whole of society. His indi- 
vidual welfare is bound up with the 
general welfare. His individual sal- 
vation is conditioned by the salva- 
tion of the whole of society. 


If the world accepts this ideal, 
then peace among mankind can be 
guaranteed. The whole world will 
be united and happy. There will be 
no disagreements between nations ; 
no struggles; no wars. The world 
will then be assured a period of 
peace and prosperity, with the path 
of understanding open. Then Fara- 
dise will be regained on earth. This 
seems to be the goal of modern 
thought, towards the attainment of 
which Indian thought, and especially 
the Jain religion of Ahimsa, has to 
shed its light on the path of huinan 
progress. 

A. CHAKRAVARTHY 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


TWO CENTURIES OF BRITISH CULTURE* 


It is surprising how little most of us 
in Ergland know about our Royal 
Societies. I suppose everybody knows 
that the Royal Society (of scientific 
interest) was founded in the reign of 
Charles II, but few persons who do 
not belong to it could tell us much 
about the Society of Literature, and 
this is the stranger because we have 
achieved so much more in literature 
than in music or even painting. Again, 
most readers may confuse The Royal 
Society of Arts with The Royal Acad- 
emy (1768). The explanation prob- 
ably is that the Academy has always 
been an institution with objects to sell. 


The Royal Society of Arts (a few 
years older than the Academy) was 
founded as the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Commerce, and 
Manufactures and, as we should ex- 
pect, the Founders first convened in 
a coffee-house near Covent Garden. 


The Duke of Edinburgh, who is now 
its President, in his brief foreword to 
this massive memorial volume says:-— 


. by active origination, practical example and 
wise exposition it [the Society] has led the 
way for two hundred years towards advance- 
ment in many familiar and practical aspects 
cf Itfe....By its persistent and unobtrusive 
activities the Society has been an agent be- 
hind many notable developments, the good 
effects of which are felt to-day, but it has 
always tended to do good by stealth, and its 
grea. achievements are far too little known. 
Moreover, it has “always remained 


independent and unaided by the State.” 

Its work has indeed been various. 
Considering its title we may not be 
surprised to find that it gave a money- 
award to Landseer when he was ten 


* The Royal Soctety of Arts : 1754-1054. 
HURST 
OF RADNOR, KC.V 0 
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Foreword by H. R. H. TRE DUKE oF EDINBURGH, K G 
{ John Murray, London. 


years old for a most remarkable draw- 
ing of a spaniel: but what about its 
brave but largely futile attempt (about 
1854) to build public lavatories in 
London? The public seems to have 
fought shy of them. And what about 
the gallant enterprise of setting up 
plaques upon houses in which celebrat- 
ed persons have lived? These, like the 
lavatories, were long ago taken over 
by the London County Council. What, 
again, about the Society’s encourage- 
ment of an invention called a “Gun- 
power Carriage” (1830), which was an 
attempt to produce a kind of motor- 
car; or its patronage of a “crop-drying 
machine”; or of its recent renovation of 
the village of West Wycombe? Chem- 
ists would be interested in the Society’s 
efforts to find in Britain cobalt and 
madder, then imported from remote 
parts. 


All these activities prove the existence 
of a benevolent, intelligent and com- 
pletely disinterested group of persons; 
and when we have realized the width 
of their benefactions we are left wonder- 
ing what forms of human endeavour 
they omitted to assist. Perhaps they 
wisely left painting to the Royal Acad- 
emy, and did little for literature because 
it is our national “strong suit.” Still, 
even now I have given merely a sample 
of their deeds, every one of which has 
served to improve our civilization. 


So many prizes were given in cash, 
usually a hundred pounds (probably 
guineas when guineas were current), 
that the Society had either a very large 
membership, which seems unlikely, or 


By DEREK Hupson and KENNETH W. Luck- 
Introduchon by Tas EARL 
xViIU-+41r pp DNlustrated 1954 30s) 
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was composed oł wealthy philanthro- 
pists. They, after all, were not really 
scarce until we had paid for the 1914- 
1918 war. Presumably it has now to 
ponder over its distribution of prizes 
and medals—although we may almost 
assume that a gold medal was presented 
some years ago to Mr. T. S. Eliot. 
The Society could hardly have been 
out of the running in the race to 
present him with honours. 


We owe this notable history to a 
pair of hard-working writers, one of 
whom, Mr. Luckhurst, has been Secre- 
tary to this old Society since 1937. 
They may well be proud of their 
accomplishment, especially as the vol- 
ume is not without sudden gleams of 
humour. Without these it might have 
been somewhat ponderous and over- 
bardened with the names of “Certain 
People of Importance in Their own 
Tames.” (Few of us are of any “im- 
portance” after our time. We could 
name few statesmen who now excite 
much interest, and yet politicians al- 
ways fancy that they will be permanent 
occupiers of the limelight. I remember, 
by way of illustration, how a well-known 
surgeon, here in England, complained 
_ that a skilled artist, in any medium, 
wes much better known than he. That 
‘wes, no doubt, the bad luck of his over- 
crewded profession. For a hundred 
surgeons who could adroitly cut out 
voir appendix, there has been only one 
W: B. Yeats, only one Epstein, only 


Aspects of Early Assamese Literature. 
=d'ted by BANIKANTA KaxatTi. (Gau- 
hati University, Gauhati, Assam. 315 pp. 
-9E3. Rs. 12/-) 

Ifodern Assamese scholarship boasts 
cf three distinguished scholars: one of 
wiem, Dr. Banikanta Kakati, the 
ecitor of this work, died in November 
1952, thus robbing Assam of his rich 
gifts of research and painstaking study. 
Dr. Birinchi K. Barua has given evi- 
agence of his love for Assamese culture 
in the first volume of his Study of the 


one Paderewski. This shows, probably, 
the difference between a craftsman and 
a unigue artist. Many can write 
pleasant verse, but few can produce 
poetry.) 

The authors of this book should 
be praised for their industry and pre- 
cision. It cannot be an easy task to 
record two hundred years of forward- 
looking, for all the conditions of life 
bave changed so violently: some for 
the better (the lives of agricultural 
workers, for example) but most things 
—-manners included—for the worse. In 
1544 England was mainly a farming 
country. By 1854 it had become a 
formidable industrial island. By 1954 
we have turned it into a satellite state 
of America. Here we see the action of 
National Karma. Once, long ago, our 
ancestors regarded the settlers in A- 
merica as mere “colonists.” Ard now! 
It is doubtful whether we should have 
“won” the First War without American 
help. In that war I was a news-censor, 
and I often wondered how an army 
based upon democracy would hold to- 
gether. Was not the Private, as we 
call him, eligible for the White House? 
Why should he respect his officer? And 
yet he did. I recall very well how, as 
a news-censor, I was told not to tell 
how many Americans were arriving at 
Marseilles. 

All this was long ago, but nat from 
the viewpoint of a Society to which 
Reynolds and Johnson belonged. 

CLIFFORD Bax 


Cultural History of Assam. He has 
also written Studies in Early Assamese 
Literature, which was published from 


-Nowgong in May 1953, two essays 


from which have been included in the 
present volume. The third of this 
Assamese trinity of scholarship is Dr. 
Suryakanta Bhiyan, who after a very 
competent apprenticeship in Bengali 
verse turned his attention to the rich 
beauty of Assam’s political history. He 
has now been induced to return from 
the dim twilight of antiquities te pre- 
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side over tke destinies of Assam’s 


Sahitya Sabh-. 

The presen: volume, ccmpiled under 
the editorship of Dr. Kakati, consists 
of an essay Irom his own pen, “The 
Assamese Lenguage’; a contribution 
from Prof. A. Neog, “Assamese Lit- 
erature Befoce Sankaradeva,” on pre- 
Sanskrit literature; two papers as men- 
tioned above taken from Dr. Birinchi 
Barua’s stuGes, an excellent essay on 
“Madhavadeva and His Works” by 
T. N. Sharm. ; a paper on Rama Sara- 
swati, an cuthor whose works have 
not yet be-n wholly published; and 
scholarly di sertations on the Assamese 
recensions o our ancient epics, Puranas 
and the Gifagovinda by U. C. Lekhara 
and S. N. Sharma. 


As Dr. E. K. Handiqui points out 
in his Foreword, “A comprehensive 
history of 2arly Assamese literature is 
stil a descderatum.” In the present 
volume, th: achievements of the pre- 
Sankari age have not yet been fully 
dealt with Perhaps when the next 
volume of Dr. Barua’s Study of the 





Art Experience. By M. Hirtvanna. 
(Kavyalaya Publishers, Mysore. 86 pp. 
1954. Rs. 3/-) 


These lluminating essays, two of 
which appear for the first time here, 
should prove especially interesting to 
Western esthetes; and they offer all 
modern actists some basic ideas, very 
much needed by them at the present 
time. 


Professor Hiriyanna first states that 
Indian philosophy was always more 
than a way of thought—it is a way of 
life in which ethics occupies an im- 
portant place. He adds:— 

Like etuics, aesthetics ıs dependent upon 
phiuosophy and lke etnics, it aims chiefly 
at influencing Lfe 

He helds that a real work of art 
should induce in and secure for man a 
unique =xperience, not to be attained 
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Cultural History of Assam comes out 
we shall have an adequate picture of 
this most interesting period. In his 
paper, “The Assamese Language,” per- 
haps his last work, Dr. Kakati has dealt 
diligently with the varied aspects 
of the many factors that go to make 
up its composite character, but he has 
laid somewhat unnecessary stress on 
the differences, grammatical as well as 
linguistic, between Assamese and Ben- 
gali. After Tagore’s tribute to the late 
Sahityarathi Bezbarua, after the latter’s 
death in 1938, there is now no Bengali 
so foolhardy or so ignorant as to speak 
of Assamese as a dialect of Bengali. 
It is time therefore that scholars in 
eastern India should unite in finding 
out how intimately languages like 
Maithili, Oriya, Bengali and Assamese 
are in affinity as champions of Aryanism 
on our eastern frontier. As Sir George 
Grierson pointed out, Assamese, though 
a distinct language with a great lit- 
erature, is more intelligible to Bengalis 
than their own obscure dialects of Sylhet 
and Chittagong. 


ACE VIEME 


A reei 


by other means, which is morally ele- 
vating and conducive to spiritual un- 
foldment. The two characteristics of a 
genuine artistic experience are imper- 
sonality and pure joy; and, however 
transient the experience, when genuine, 
it will be elevating. But, as with ethics, 
to be most effective, art must have a 
foundation in metaphysics. 


These will appear “hard sayings” to 
many; and the idea that a true work 
of art must combine Goodness and 
Beauty and these be united to Truth 
or knowledge may, we fear, be scoffed 
at by some moderns regarded and 
regarding themselves as artists. But 
these are some of the views ably pre- 
sented by Professor Hiriyanna in com- 
paring and explaining Eastern and 
Western, ancient and modern, ideas on 
artistic experience. 

E. P.T. 
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Tolstoy: A Life of my Father, By 
ALEXANDRA Totstoy,. Translated from 
the Russian by ELIZABETH REYNOLDS 
Hapcoop. (Victor Gollancz, Ltd, Lon- 
don. 543 pp. 1953. 30s.) 


One avowed aim of this book is to 
do justice to the memory af the 
author’s mother, that much tried wife 
of an exceptionally “difficult” genius. 
Hers was, for many years, the well- 
nigh impossible task of running an 
estate and educating her childrer with 
the ‘handicap of her husband’s pres- 
ence; one who, after 20 years as a 
devoted husband and father, suddenly 
cut ties with the world, distributed his 
property among the family, and even 
broke off marital relations. A real 
grievance, ` too, was that Sophia’s 
Husband’ now refused to employ his 
creative power artistically, in his re- 
ligious zeal regarding literary composi- 
tion as mere self-indulgence. 

Tolstoy might renounce the world 
but he could, or would, not go the 
whole length: he remained a powerful 
disturbing element in his home, unable 
to forego the loving support and help 
of three daughters. The younger 
coildren were thus torn between the 
parents: their characters, especially 
those of the boys, suffered accordingly. 


Others were inevitably to suffer ico: 
those devoted people who followed 
Tolstoy in his new path of freedom, 
>f self-denial in all fleshly things, were 
>ersecuted by the Government. Tolstoy 
2imself was too powerful an influerce, 
th at home and abroad, to be opealy 
attacked. This, to a man fundam2n- 
tally honest, was a bitter grief. Un- 
molested himself, he saw his disciples 
thrown into prison, sent to Siberia. 


This towering genius who, in prac- 


Poems of Change. By IRENE COATES. 
‘The Fortune Press, London; avail- 
adle from Oxford Book and Stationery 
Co., Scindia House, New Delhi. 52 p>. 
1954. 65.) 

Miss Coates has a poet’s sensibility 


tising and preaching the way af love, 
opposed established authority, yet dis- 
trusted the revolutionaries of his time, 
foreseeing that their triumph would 
mean only a new struggle for power, 
the establishment of a regime giving 
little more freedom, if any, than was 
enjoyed under Cazarist dcmination. 
Even what was perhaps his most prac- 
tical gift to mankind, the advocacy 
and practice of education of tke people, 
has been perverted, shot through and 
through with propaganda. 


No man can escape the trend of his 
age: Tolstoy in his advocacy af human 
freedom excepted one half of -he race, 
regarding women as little more than 
child-bearers and child-rearers. In his 
own wife, though always solicitous for 
her soul, he admitted no caim to 
personal individuality of mind or testes. 
Again, Tolstoy’s elderly pontiacations 
on literature read very oddly to a 
Western mind: Goethe was for him a 
“trivial, bourgeois and egotistical man 
of talent,” Faust “an entirely bed piece 
of writing” and Shakespeare “a terrible 
impostor and piece of filth.” It would 
seem that not even a _ single-hearted 
man of God, a strong intuitive genius, 
can see simply on all great matters, 
even within his own art. But such 
failure has perhaps in itself a message 
to the lesser man; inculcating that 
lesson of humility always preached by 
Tolstoy himself. 


This is such an interesting and sti- 
mulating book that one must regret 
the employment in translation of a 
number of Americanisms. Such locu- 
tions may seriously detract from its 
usefulness and charm, not only to those 
British born, but to foreigners reading 
in this edition. 

DorotHy HEWLETT 


and gift for the jewelled phrase, but 
many of these poems are in a minor 
key and through some runs a morbid 
strain, of which the following expres- 
sion is one of the least unpleasing:— 
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.. hopes hung 
On a bough like bright toys 
Whose wrapping rots at a touch 
And the torn corner shows 
Consuming fire. 


There is perhaps more justification, 
in modern minds adrift, for such senti- 
ments than tiere is for expressing them, 
when men sò desperately need reassu- 
rance, challenge, a note of inspiration. 
The lines spoken by two characters in 
“Persephone,” a long poem moderniz- 
ing suggestirely the ancient myth, seem 
to promise that she will yet sound 


Falcon o° Spain. By Tomas BAL- 
LANTINE Iavinc. (Orientalia, Lahore. 
158 pp. 1954. Rs. 6/-) 


This stucy of Spain under the strong 
but clemert Umayyad ruler, ’Abdur- 
rahman I (731-788 a.p.), when Arabic 
power and influence reached its furthest 
to the West, deals illuminatingly with 
a subdivision of European history 
seldom appreciated or pictured. A 
humane and cultured ruler, ’Abdur- 
rahman contrasted sharply with his 
brutal amd ignorant contemporary, 
Charlemagne, in Christian Europe. 


The 6th century wes the darkest of 
the Dark Ages in the Western world, 
during which “scarcely a Christian 
could eitter read or write,” and whoss 
only important historian, Pope Greg- 
ory, took as his motto: “Ignorance is 
the mother of devotion”—and confirm- 
ed it by having the great Palatine 
Library burnt. 


Letters to My Daughter. By Daco- 
BERT D Runes. (Philosophical Li- 
brary, Iac., New York. 131 pp. 1954. 
$2.50) 


Here are 21 letters; they spring from 
life-expecience and are mellow and 
mature. They reveal a passion for 
cultivating righteousness and compas- 
sion, Therefore, they help the reader 
in “looLing upward creatively.” Most 
of these letters are woven around 
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such a note:-— ` 
“the spiral of regeneretion” 


“or the unfolded meanings of religion” 


The last poems, “Oyster and Poem” 
and “The Naturist,” show, perhaps, 
a response to the urge she had written 
of resisting; the urge to 


... force my sick imagination 
To build a better future 


One hopes they are the latest written 
They have both hope and charm. 


E. M. H. 


About 150 years later ’Abdurrahman’s 
Àrab Spain was laying foundations for 
Europe’s renaissance in its schools, 
academies of learning and centres of 
the arts, skilled crafts and sciences, in 
its beautiful cities, Cordoba, Toledo 
and others. The culture of the East 
poured into Arab Spain and was wel- 
comed by this great ruler. 


Professor Irving writes:— 


*Abdurrahman’s school had been that of 
adversity, and in it he had received a degree 
in moderation In triumph he was mag- 
naniumous, meiciful and tolerant, although 
When occasion warranted, he knew how to 
be severe. his punishments never passed 
the bounds of decency... 


His greatest enemy, Mansur, the 
"Abbasid caliph, respected him, named 
him “Falcon of the Quraysh” and 
wrote in admiration: “No man before 
him ever performed such deeds!” 


EP 


Hebrew legends and laws, which im- 
parts to them the interest of short 
stories. The voice of the rabbi rever- 
berates through the pages of the book: — 


, .omiles and a song are a true road to 
godly hfe than observance of all the rituals 
and all the rites 


The true philosophical mind never wishes 
to win an argument but rather the tiuth 
And the way to truth is the way of hesitancy 


At the end, there is a collection of 
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stray reflections, entitled “Evening 
Thoughts.” Here are but two of them, 
sufficiently indicat. ve:— 


Nation. By MoHENDRANATH DUTT; . 


edited by Manas ERASUN CHATTERJEE 
and Laxmi NARAYAN GHATAK. (The 
Mohendra Publishing Committee Cal- 
cutta. 104 pp. 1954. Rs. 2/-) 


Frankly, this book is unimpor-ant. 
What is rightly said in it is common- 
place and often too vaguely expressed. 
almost throughout, the author assumes 
= Nietzschean, prophetic tone, wich 
il becomes him; for he has no remark- 
able insight to offer. His informaticn 
is neither very systematic nor accurate: 
aad ke rarely takes -he trouble to deal 
with even obvious objections to his 
emphatic dicta. 


Famous Tales of Ind. By A S. 
PaNCHAPAKESA AYYA2. (V. Ramaswami 
Sestrulu and Sons, Madras. xiii+394 pp. 
1654. Rs. 4/-) 


“India is the cradle land of fakle. 
allegory, parable and story’”—thus the 
author opens his introduction. His 
familiarity with thes2 is well known 
and his motive for translating some of 
zhese ancient and memorable tales into 
Emlish is commendeble. He wishes 
-hem to be the interrational ambassa- 
dors of India’s innerrmost ideals. One 
ands here a variety of stories repre- 
centative of different eras and regions. 
There are translations from Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Tamil, trought together, 
feraaps, for the first time. 


Most of these stories are widely 
known in India but, >eing written in 
a simple and engaging style, the collec- 
tom can serve as a useful text or 
imtroductory book. ‘The stories are: 
Euman Sacrifice Stopped, Nala and 
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Friendship: a daydream beat of the heart 
for a face that lights it up. 


Giver: Those who give quietly, zive twice 
G. M. 


The matter is an aggressive, mili- 
taristic and would-be industrial nation- 
alism, which, if followed, would cer- 
tainly bring upon India all ihe inner 
troubles of the West, but probably 
(since the author’s economic theories 
are of the vaguest) without its outer 
prosperity. 


The author’s patriotism :s quite 
sincere, but even for one’s own coun- 
try’s good patriotism is not enough. 
It is significant that though he traces 
the social ill effects of mere ~heology 
he shows mno positive appreciétion of 
true spirituality. 

Le WS. 


Damayanti, Savitri, Harishchandra, 
Vikrama and Urvasi, Sakuntale, Uda- 
yana and Vatsaraja, Mahavira, Bim- 
bisara, Kovalan and Kannaki, and 
Manimekalai. The last two are the 
stories of famous Tamil epics, already 
translated and published by the author 
but appearing in an abridged form 
here, occupying nearly one third of the 
book. 


Shri Ayyar does not lose sight of 
the morals and important ideas of all 
these stories. This aspect is also em- 
phasized in the short accounts making 
up the introduction. But if ore ex- 
pects a very suggestive rendering, re- 
vealing depths and allusions, one is some- 
what disappointed. The footnotes are 
interpretative but not fully so. The 
true nature of sacrifice, asceticism, etc., 
is lost while the symbolism of the gods 
and goddesses remains unexplained. 
Hence there is at times a stram on 
credulity. 


MUMTAZ MOTIWALLA 
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The Dance n India. By FAuBION 
Bowers. (Columbia University Press, 
Geoffrey Cumterlege, London. 175 pp. 
Illustrated. 1954. 32s.) 


Mr. Bowers randles his subject with 
sympathy and genuine interest; his 
approach is fer from superficial. Al- 
though the bcok was written chiefly 
to interpret the art of Indian dancing 
to the West, one suspects that the 
author had tne Indian intelligentsia 
somewhat in nind. He clearly hints 
that the trues form of the art, shorn 
of the vulgarcies and trivialities with 
which it is trcked out for the adula- 
tion of the multitude, is in danger of 
neglect and c2cay unless substantially 
encouraged. Je gives as an instance 
in point the a-cient dance form, Katha- 
kali, which :oday in Malabar still 
struggles to preserve its old traditions, 
in spite of tne lack of sufficient pa- 
tronage, and adds that in India the 
dance in geu.zeral is faced with the 
prospect of Teing corrupted and even 
distorted by the garish demands of 
cheap enterteinment. 


in trying to make the dance popular, they 
have debased © Faulty dance movements 
cannot be comealed by fluttering lights of 
different colour.. inability to cope with the 
wide scope anc physical exigencies of Indian 
classical dancirz has led to an extraordinary 


Transfer cf Power in India 1945-7. 
By E. W. R. Lumpy. (George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., London. 274 pp. 
1954. 18s.) 


This is a straightforward and sym- 
pathetic accaunt of the problems faced 
by British 1nd Indian statesmen and 
politicians curing the last two years 
of British rule in India, how they 
solved thes- problems and what the 
consequences were. The author, who 
served in tne India Office from 1934 
to 1947 ant who was on the staff of 
the Cabine Mission to India from 
March to Jine 1946, is more concerned 
to narrate be sequence of events than 
zo express Dpinions. 


His bool brings into some sort of 
order the mass of conflicting political, 
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hybridization. This ıs the dancing one sees 
in mght clubs, on the screen, in many private 
homes and sadly enough at many public 
dance 1ecitals 

In quoting from the excellent Intro- 
duction, I have deliberately refrained 
from picking Mr. Bowers’s bouquets 
The average Indian knows instinctively 
what is best in his own culture, but 
complacence is his worst enemy, and 
a few brickbats may help to revive his 
sense of values. He ought, therefore, 
to welcome Mr. Bowers’ friendly caveat. 


The author has made every possible 
concession to the Western reader by his 
clear and concise explanations of the 
various religious motifs of each dance. 
His vivid sense of atmosphere and 
colour saves his subject from becoming 
too technical. It is possible, in spite 
of this, that the chapters on Bharata 
Natya and Kathakali some may find 
less easy to follow than the light and 
graceful descriptions of Katha and 
Manipuri dancing. 


Several photographs of Indian dan- 
cers in action supply effective illustra- 
tions. There are signs, however, ir 
occasional errata, of hasty proof-reading 
—-a pity, in a book which is otherwise 
most attractively produced. 

K. D. Nayar 


economic, cultural, military, geographic, 
ethnographic and religious forces at 
work during these two vital years. H 
is based on the written material of the 
time, White Papers, Parliamentary de- 
bates, resolutions of Indian political 
parties, speeches and statements by In- 
dian political leaders, press comments, 
and so forth. 


The clash of personalities, the way n 
which individuals and their idiosya- 
crasies may have helped or hindered n 
the peaceful transfer of power onze 
Britain had made up her mind that 
“renunciation” was the only statesman- 
like course, is not Mr. Lumby’s can- 
cern. Despite the tragic and unfortu- 
nate consequences of the partition of the 
sub-continent, which he feels the hs- 
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tory of the preceding 40 years made 
inevitable, the author feels that Brit- 
ain’s part in the transfer of pcwer is 
something which will always stand to 
her credit. 


“In retrospect it may seem that she 
merely took the obvious course, the line 
of least resistance,” he comments. 


Yet there remain two striking facts, One 
is that her act of renunciation, however it 
may have been dictated by the hard facts 
of her post-war weakness, is on2 for which 
history affords no close precedent or analogy. 
The other is that the results which have 
followed from the pursuit of other policies 
by other European powers in tkeir dealings 
with their Asian territories during recent 
years have been unfortunate for all concerned. 

SUNDER KABADI 


Fifty Years of Co-operation: Golden 
Jubilee Souvenir: 1904-54. (The Bom- 
bay Provincial Co-operative Institute, 
Bombay. 300 pp. 1954. Rs. 10/-) 


Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta writes the 
Foreword to this symposium, a va_uable 
survey of the background and begin- 
nings of the Co-operative Movement 
in India and its history in Bombay 
State. It presents many little-known 
facts and, deservedly, many who have 
given freely of their time and resources 
to serve their less privileged fellows 
through this Movement are given due 
credit. 


Many aspects of Co-operation are 
competently dealt with. Shri G. M. 
Laud’s excellent chapter on “Urban 
Co-operation” reveals defects in respect 


Freedom: A New Analysis. By 
MAURICE Cranston. (Longmans, Green 
and Co., Ltd., London. vili+177 pp. 
1953. 12s. 6d. Agents in India: Orient 
Longmans, Ltd., Bombay.) 


The author has written a fascinating 
but inconclusive thesis. He critically 
reviews the various, diverse and even 
contradictory, connotations of concepts 
attached to words like freedom, liberty, 
liberalism and democracy, and comes 
to the provisional conclusion that they 
indicated different ideas to different 
people at different times. For instance, 
to Lord Acton freedom meant freecom 
“rom the constraints of nature, like 
=reedom from hunger, disease, insecurity, 
.gnorance and superstition; to Rouss2au 


of regulation and recoveries of urban 
banks that call for remedying, though 
he finds their position generally sound. 


Bombay’s lead in co-operative educa- 
tion deserves emulation but the ad- 
equate training of administrators and 
working staff, indispensable as it is, 
cannot obviate the need to educate even 
prospective members in sound co- 
operative principles. Propaganda that 
is ‘sient on the dire effects of ignoring 
these is a disservice to the Movement. 


Prof. D. G. Karve’s closing pages, 
“Towards a Co-operative Common- 
wealth” bring out co-operation’s po- 
tential contribution to the building of 
a truly democratic culture. 


An index would have added to the 
volume’s usefulness. 


E. M. HoucH 


it meant freedom from the constraints 
of the Church and the State and a 
return to the “noble savage.” The two 
concepts were contradictory and each 
could develop only at the expense of 
the other. As regards democracy, En- 
gland and America as well as Hitler’s 
Germany and Stalin’s Russia claimed 
to embody it, but they were widely 
different. According to the author, de- 
mocracy has been a popular form of 
government with more than one politi- 
cal party. as in England, and not a 
single party, as in Russia. 

The author especially refers to the 
eternal problem of “the freecom of 
the will” and its ethical implications 
of right and wrong and the responsibil- 
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‘ty for these. He reviews various defi- 
aitions and the attempts to reconcile 
che two conc2pts of free will and pre- 
destination, sometimes by ignoring or 
denying them. He defines “determin- 
ism’ to mean that “everything which 
happens in the universe, including the 
actions and decisions of human beings, 
is in principle predictable.” The ethical 
implication of this would seem to be 
that God is the cause of all human sins 
and should be blamed for them. There 
is a parallel to it in Hindu theology. 
A Sanskrit ./oka says: I know what is 
right but do not act upon it; I know 
what is wrcng but do not desist from 
it; I act orly as dictated by the God 
that is in my heart. 


The author defines free will to mean 
that only some but not all of the acts 
and decisions of human beings are pre- 
determined and predictable. He does 
not, however, indicate which actions 
are predetermined and which are free. 
He concluces that the case is strongly 
against determinism; and for the case 


Inside. By HELEN Bryan. Introduc- 
tion by Henry J. CADBURY. (Peter 
Davies, Ltd., London. xi+-276 pp. 1954. 
13s.) 


This 1s an interesting, but hardly an 
important, contribution to the layman’s 
knowledge of prison conditions. Inter- 
esting because it tells of a women’s 
prison in West Virginia, U.S.A. (the 
only Federal Prison for Women), at 
Alderson, where the institution is or- 
ganized in cottage homes, where the 
prisoners have seven frocks and many 
letters ani visitors, substantial earnings 
and liberty of contact within the prison. 
Any British women prisoners, even 
those at our open prison at Askham 
Grange, would be green with envy to 
read abcut such conditions. But the 
women who must spend many years 
under its discipline and its unnatural 
life must still hate it; that is the rub. 
Stone walls may not make a prison, but 
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for free will he offers a “negative” 
argument only because he thinks a 
degree of uncertainty remains inevi- 
table. 


Perhaps the two concepts can be 
reconciled, at any rate up to a point. 
Gilbert Ryle has said that men are 
not machines, not even ghost-ridden 
machines; they are men. He might 
have added that men make machines. 
It may be said that, in so far as man 
is able to make machines, he has free 
will, but his freedom is limited by the 
determinism of “laws,” mechanical or 
physiological. For instance, it is pre- 
determined that bodies heavier than 
air, fall to the ground, while bodies 
lighter than air, rise. But man is free 
to manipulate the two predetermined 
phenomena to ascend in a balloon or 
descend slowly and safely with a para- 
chute. Indeed, the whole of human 
achievement during the ages seems to 
be the interplay of free will and pre- 
determination. 


P. KopaANDA Rao 


their absence does not make an institu- 
tion cease to be a prison. 


Not an important book because the 
writer of it was in the prison for only 
three months and could not, therefore, 
savour the full effect of even a highly 
enlightened prison, still less that of the 
far more numerous lock-ups and cellu- 
lar prisons where repression still pre- 
dominates in treatment. 


Helen Bryan went to prison with a 
clear conscience on a political issue and 
one would have thought that she would 
have accepted her sufferings with less 
complaint than is in fact the case. The 
revelation of her feelings only em- 
phasizes what must be suffered by the 
less happy, less well-equipped and less 
intelligent average prisoner. This story 
gives a gleam of hope that these may 
be getting at last a little nearer to being 
treated as human beings. 

FRANK DAWTRY 
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Christian by Degrees: Masonic Re- 
ligion Revealed in the Light of Faith. 
By Watton Hannay. Foreword by 
Dr. E. L. Mascarr. (Augustine Press, 
London. 222 pp. 1954, 12s. 6d.) 


The author of this book either enjoys 
polemics or has a personal dislike of 
Masonry. In Christian by Degrees he 
renews the controversy that he started 
in his previous book, Darkness Visible, 
a work which has now reached its 
seventh edition. 


The question debated in both works 
is whether the Masons have any right 
to regard their mtual and symbolism 
as being in the Christian tradition. 
Mr. Hannah contends that whatever 
good the Masons may achieve thraugh 
their benevolent institutions, they have 
no right to claim, as many of them 
do, that they have any connection with 
orthodox Christianity, and the author 
of this book places great stress on 
this word orthodox. No Anglican 
clergyman has any business, therefore, 
to take part in rituals which are so 
obviously pagan in origin as those of 
the Masons. Mr. Hannah feels so 
strongly on the subject that he pub- 


Christians and Christiantiy in India 
and Pakistan: A General Survey of the 
Progress of Christianity in India from 
Apostolic Times to the Present Day. By 
P. Tuomas. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 260pp. Illustrated. 
1954. 18s.) 


This book, written by a member of 
the ancient Syrian Church of South 
India, has as its subtitle: “A General 
Survey of the Progress of Christianity 
in India from Apostolic Times to the 
Present Day.” According to tradition, 
the apostle Thomas came to India, and 
faboured there, making converts and 
founding churches, until he met a 
martyr’s death at Mylapore. The author 
accepts the tradition, but its authen- 
ticity is doubtful. What is certain is 
that Christianity came to India long 
before it was even heard of in some 
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lishes, in Appendix B, a black-list of 
clergy who have attained the higher 
degrees of Masonry. 


This is a very bad-tempered book 
and the author is evidently still very 
angry with the Masonic writers who 
are attempting to trace any likeness 
between the symbolic figure of Hiram 
Abiff, the Master Architect of the 
Temple, and that of Christ He is 
particularly furious with a Mr. W. L. 
Wilmshurst and in replying to him 
descends to such terms as “disgusting 
blasphemies” and “satanic Leresies.” 
Now, ill-temper in a book becames just 
as tedious as is ill-temper in conversa- 
tion and, long before I had finished 
my reading, I had lost any interest 
with which I had originally started. 
When I was an active Mason, I never 
took the ceremonies of my lodge very 
seriously, so I am unable to “eel the 
necessity for the author’s angry crusades 
against a body of men who are un- 
doubtedly doing more good than harm. 
To put it plainly, I feel that Mr. Walton 
Hannah has written an unpleasant, 
boring and unnecessary book. 


KENNETH V/ALKER 


Western lands. The realization of this 
fact helps one to see Christiamity in 
India in true perspective; for it has 
often been imagined that it was a late 
importation from the West. There is 
something to strike the imagination in 
the thought of a Christian community 
persisting in South India through the 
centuries, from apostolic, or sub- 
apostolic, times to the present day. 


It is impossible in a review to follow 
the author in the interesting and 
graphic accounts which he gives of 
personalities and episodes in the history 
of Christianity in India. One may 
regard this as divided into two main 
periods—the period of Portuguese 
influence and the modern missionary 
period. One cannot but be impressed 
by the zeal of the early Portuguese 
missionaries, even if one must condemn 
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some of theiz methods koth in their 
work of conversion and im their efforts 
to Romanize the Syrian Church. Per- 
haps most interesting o: all are the 
pictures which we are given of great 
Jesuits, like Francis Xav er, the great- 
est of them all, and Rotert de Nobili, 
who in the early 17th century began 
his work in Madura, assuning the guise 
of a Brahman, and presenting his 
Christian message in the form of a 
Fifth Veda. 


Science aid Mans Behaviour (in- 
cluding the complete text of The Neu- 
rosis of Man). By TRISANT BURROW. 
(Philosophical Library Inc., New 
York. 563 pp. $6/-) 


While tbe 20th cencury witnessed 
amazing scientific advances in the realms 
of pure theory as well as technology, it 
also witnessed the sorry spectacle of the 
application of these advances to de- 
structive purposes. At the same time 
certain disziplines and certain move- 
ments grew up which at_empted to stem 
this tide of destruction and to curb the 
sadistic trands in human behaviour. 
Economists, sociologists, psychologists 
and psychiatrists set themselves to dis- 
cover the root causes of human mis- 
behaviour, to suggest cures for the 
malady and to ensure happiness for 
man, indiv:dually and in the mass. They 
have done valuable work. All credit 
and our gratitude to the great pioneers 
in these fields! But among them are 
many each of whom considers himself 
the one and only messiah, and all the 
rest misguided pseuco-messiahs! To 
tnis line ol scientific philanthropists and 
harbingers of succour to afflicted hu- 
manity belongs Trigart Burrow, whose 
book is c aimed to be a new gospel to 
suffering men and women. ‘Does 
Burrow taink he is going to cure the 
world?” asked Freud when he heard 
of the new gospel. And Burrow’s an- 
swer was “I most certainly do.” 


According to him, all religions, all 
philosophies and all “political, social 
and economic scheme; presumed to an- 
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In the latter part of the book space 
is given to the story of modern Prot- 
estant missions, but the author’s selec- 
tion of material is not always satis- 
factory, nor is his accuracy always 
unimpeachable. Pakistan, both from its 
place in the title and from its own 
importance, deserves more than a pass- 
ing reference. But this is on the whole 
a valuable book and we commend it 
to all students of the history of religion. 


Joun McKenzie 


swer the need of man” (p.121) have 
completely failed. What, then, is the 
remedy? It is phylo-biology, which 
the author, in collaboration with a 
group of researchers, has brought into 
existence. And phylo-biology is the 
science of the behaviour of the “global 
man,” not of man as an individual 
(psychology), nor even of man as 4 
social being or man as an integral part 
of Society (sociology), but of man as 
an integral part of entire humanity. 
We are all mad, says Burrow:— 

For the normal community i3 unconsciously 
agreed upon certain cherished and untouch- 
able imadnesses common to us all, and the 
individual patient is stigmatised with mental 
dereliction only because his deviation or 
neurosis is not in line with the deviation or 


neurosis of the wider community (p 319. 
Italics reviewer’s ) 


What we ordinarily designate as “normal 
behaviout” is im no sense biologically sound 
and co-ordinated. (p 32) 

What then is the remedy? The 
author’s remedy is outlined in essence 
in the Preface and Chapters I, VIII 
and XIV. Chapters II to VII consist 
of an analysis of prejudice as a social 
tension, and Chapters IX to XIN deal 
with physiological patterns of tension 
and their instrumental recording in the 
laboratory. 


A main contention of the author is 
that there is very greal need for a 
science of feeling. We agree. But when 
he goes on to say that “there is an 
organismic factor”? and that this brolog- 
ical factor is to be found not in this 
individual or that, “nor in this nation 
or some other nation, but only in man 
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as a species or phylum” (p. 129), we 
are frankly puzzled. Throughout the 
book there is confusion between biólog- 
ical, psychological and sociological 
factors. The myth of the “Group- 
mind” has been revived. Unfortunately, 
well-designed and carefully conducted 
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experiment has been vitiated by a 
doubtful hypothesis. 

Still, the book is worth reading as 
it is the result of a well-irtentioned 
effort to get to the root causes of the 
present world malady. 

P. 5. NADU 





lL Who Am: A Study of the Self. 
By Lawrence Hype. (The Omega 
Press, Reigate, Surrey. 222 pp. 1954. 
15s.) 


This book is a scholarly assessment 
of the various approaches to the prob- 
lem of the “Self,” the relation of Man, 
Nature and God. The author analyses 
the scientific, philosophic and psycho- 
logical standpoints with lucidity and a 
most penetrating eye for error and 
limitetions, e.g., the false analogies 
between physical and psychological 
zrocesses, or the fallacy of “elemen- 
zarism” (the attempt to explain things 
oy resolving them into their compo- 
nents), or the one-sided deductions by 
exoteric Buddhism from the doctrine 
pf aaatta (non-ego). 


But, tantalizingly, Mr. Hyde devel- 
aps his constructive themes only very 
slightly, promising a more complete 
account in a-future treatise. To judge 
from this preliminary sketch, he is 
working on the ancient spiritual ideas 
that (unrecognized for many centuries) 
were brought again to public notice in 
H. P. Blavatsky’s great works, /sés 
Unveiled and The Secret Doctrine. He 
takes up some of those fundamental 
postulates, such as the incomprehen- 
s‘ble unity between Absolute Life and 
+fferentiated being; the bipolarity of 
Spirit-Matter; the manifested universe 
a: a compound of hierarchies of beings; 
` aad the final goal as not oblivion in 
-he All, but the living synthesis of the 
ermarent and impermanent, the re- 
cancil‘ation of all opposites. 


He defines the monad as “the ex- 
pression of spiritual differentiation, a 
manifestation not of separation, but of 


distinctness.” He indicates the doctrine 
of the emanating spiritual Life Ray, 
with which each man’s real heredity is 
linked, and (though he does not use 
the actual terms) the old ideas of 
“theurgy” and “mediatorshis.” He 
notes the vital fact that there are two 
great regions outside the normal range 
of consciousness, one irrational, the 
source of psychic vitality, the second 
supra-rational, the source of that 
energy in us “that causes us to introduce 
harmony and order into our experience.” 
Both must be jointly experienced, but 
with the first subordinate to the second. 


He writes of man: 


... 88 a being who is capable of beng ener- 
gized, at different levels, and with different 
degrees of intensity, by forces with which he 
has placed himself in relation. Acccrding to 
the direction in which his mind is focused 
he can become a libertine, a powerful and 
inspiring leader, an imaginative novelist, an 
enterprising financier, a selfless saint, a ruth- 
less Nazi, or all manner of other things. But 
in every case he remain in and ‘or him- 
self almost nothing, and his significence will 
lie only in the fact that either for good or 
evil he has become an instrument for the 
manifestation of powers that originzte out- 
side the frontiers of his own being -p. 67) 


...it is the whole that energizes anc uplifts 
the life of the individual elements o7 which 
it is composed. Within the corporate unity 
they participate in a higher order of life 
than they would in separation front it. So 
community means both sacrifice anc fulfil- 
ment. (p. 202) 


He gives perhaps hardly enough of 
his views here—particularly on rein- 
carnation, which he links with tke idea 
of the Life Ray—to enable cme to 
judge them fully, but appreciative 
readers of this book will look fcrward 
to his next with interest. 

W.E. W. 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 
LONDON BRANCH 


[ We publ sh below the report of an informal talk given at the London Branch of the 


Indian Instiıtvte of Culture on July t6th, 1954. 


The speaker, the Rev. Michael Scott, de- 


ported -rom South Africa for his efforts in behalf of the Africans,is now working with the 


African Burezu in London. 


He was introduced by the Chairman, Mr John IX Shaw, Chair- 


man of “ Racial Unity,” as selflessly devoted to the service of people without making any 
distinctions batween them Readers famihar with the Bhagavad-Gita will be struck by the 
apt clesing cuotation which reads like a modern paraphrase of Sri Krishna’s teaching of 
right action without regard for its fruits —Eb. ] 


INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO AFRICA’S PROBLEMS 


The Indian Institute of Culture had 
not made its task easier, declared the 
Rev. Michael Scott, by choosing to 
aweken public interest in current prob- 
lems and to provide opportunities for 
acquiring -nformation. There was no 
lack of news. But generally it was not 
presented in a way that gave the whole 
picture. The facts were carefully 
selected and arranged. Objective ap- 
praisal was hindered; it was hard to 
understanc the problems that faced us. 
This was not a totalitarian country 
and the press was free. Yet in many 
respects tie methods of disseminating 
news were more dangerous, more in- 
sidicus than overt propaganda. 


Ours was an age of strongly pro- 
nounced, divergent trends. Ideas mak- 
ing for freedom and for coercion had 
both gained currency. The practice of 
both had been widened, but especiaily 
had the machinery for coercion been 
vastly improved. Unity was essential 
to aumanity if it was to survive the 
East-West tension, the bitter national- 
isms anc the egoism of big groups. 
Would there ever be enough unity for 
the rivalries of maleficent powers to be 
overcome’? Perhaps this was an exag- 
gerated portrayal of our world. The 
historica.-minded might dismiss our 
issues as at least no more serious than 
those that had arisen countless times 
before. Surely this was too complacent 
a view! It was not enough to describe 
the human situation simply in terms 


of the age-old struggle between good 
and evil. 


From the process of collectivization 
that had taken place, the individual’s 
desire to reaffirm his dignity had beer 
reawakened. Corruptio optimi pessime 
—the corruption of the best is the 
worst of evils. This was true oi 
Christianity and, up to a point, ol 
Communism too. 


Communism was the result of Chris 
tianity’s missed opportunities. Christiaa 
institutions had in the course of ther 
long history become corrupt instruments 
of injustice and oppression. Tre 
Churches had become possessors ef 
great wealth and defenders of tke 
status quo. And now that they hed 
lost much of their former power they 
had not regained their original spirt. 
Small wonder that, bereft of the inspira- 
tion to seek freedom, many people had 
come to accept a perversion of Chr s- 
tianity | 


This was the background against 
which Africa’s serious plight had to be 
considered. There, as elsewhere, more 
than anything else a blend was required 
of Western religion and Eastern wisdcm. 
Significantly, it had happened in a 
small country—-named for the nativity 
of Jesus, Natal—that an Indian law ver 
had started his movement against re- 
pression, which had aimed at driving 
out evil by justice. 
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A fuli appreciation of the importance 
of Gandhis work demanded a clear 
understanding of the ease with which 
man’s religious nature could be put to 
corrupt ends. He had indeed achieved 
a synthesis of Eastern and Western 
religion. He had taught a way of resist- 
ing evil which was not incompatible 
with Christianity. His method of 
delivering the mind and soul fram 
bondage required love and forgiveness 
for the oppressor, not hatred. Yet, like 
Jesus and Socrates before him, Gandhi 
had died at the hands of his own people. 


How far had his lessons been learnt? 
There was little sign of emancipaticn 
in Africa yet. But it would be obtuse 
not to recognize some of the gains. The 
indian struggle had taught the English 
a good deal; it had helped the growth 
in India of responsible self-government; 
and it had proved that independence 
could be achieved without loss of friend- 
ship. These points were very relevant 
to Africa today—and to the res: of 
the world. But it did not follow tkat, 
because Satyagraha had been successful 
in India, it would suffice in Africa. 
For example, in South Africa -he 
passive resistance movement had been 
killed by the barbaric measures used 
against it, though Dr. Malan had not 
solved his problems by these means. 
There was a grave danger that events 
in Kenya foreshadowed serious violence 
in South Africa. The signs were rot 
lacking. 


Clearly, more thinking was required 
about the technique of revoluticn. 
What procedure should be adopted waen 
-he governments in question stepped 
outside the conventional rules of the 
rame? We were watching more end 
more people get not more freedom but 
less, not greater responsibility but less, 
not a profounder respect for the va-ue 
of the individual but less. In the many 
conferences that were held nowadays 
pith “fraternity” as their key-note, not 
enough emphasis was placed on how to 
scruggle for the right, on how mankind 
saculd emancipate itself. 


Racial prejudice as such was the lezst 
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of the problems to be faced. The diffi- 
culties went far deeper than mere 
prejudice, and nowhere could this be 
better seen than in South Africa. That 
was a state which had been built up 
during several generations on the 
assumption that one race was inherently 
superior to the others. Only recently, 
however, had this belief been buttressed 
by explicit economic, religious and 
moral sanctions. There was no place 
within this system for moral suasion. 


This was in marked contrast to 
British Africa, of which it was pertinent 
to remember, however much we might 
justly criticize the institutions there, 
that, under them, those who were pre- 
pared to struggle for their freedom could 
get it. Under what other system would 
a politician have been taken out of 
prison and made Prime Minister as a 
result of the verdict at the polls, as in 
the case of Kwame Nkrumah? Mau 
Mau notwithstanding, it was the case 
that the British alone had done any- 
thing to encourage African self-expres- 
sion. Experience in India had surely 
something to do with this. But it was 
also true that nothing like enough had 
been done yet. And the failure to do 
even as much as the British had was 
leading to the rise of quack religions 
in Belgian, French and Portuguese 
Africa. 

The Rev. Michael Scott did not claim 
to have any ready solution to the prob- 
lems as he had posed them, which ex- 
tended far beyond the confines of 
Africa itself. In Africa, however, the 
large Indian communities had a heavy 
responsibility, placed as they were be- 
twixt the other communities. The In- 
dians could help greatly if they educated 
their less fortunate African brethren 
as the prelude to a joint liberation 
campaign in the Gandhian spirit. Unity 
of purpose between Indians and 
Africans, especially in South Africa, 
could alter the whole situation. 

In closing his talk the Rev. Mr. 
Scott quoted Mr. T. S. Eliot:— 

Now, under conditions that do not seem 


propitious, there is only the trying. The rest 
is not our business, 





ENDS 


India has an excellent opportunity 
to show the world the unanimity of her 
people on the Satyagraha doctrines 
of Gandhiji. Prime Minister Nehru 
has given a lead to the country 
in his usual unequivocal and sincere 
manner. The opportunity comes 
through the obtuse and unreasonable 
attitude of Portugal in reference to her 
small possessions in India. It is the 
moral right of the people of Goa and 
other small territories to request Por- 
tugal to withdraw peaceably and let 
the enclaves merge into India. These 
enclaves are Indian terrain, their pop- 
ulation is almost wholly Indian. 


Portugal’s warlike attitude can be 
met by violent methods by the citizens 
of Goa, assisted by the Government 
of India. But in consonance with the 
policy of non-violence Shri Nehru has 
rejected the plea of extremists to end 
the Portuguese opposition by violent 
means. His method of persuading Por- 
tugal to cool down in temper, to ex- 
amine the problem in a friendly spirit, 
and to see with the eye of reason as 
well as righteousness is according to 
the Gandhian technique. Communists 
and communalists fail to appreciate 
Shri Nehru’s outlook. The people in 
general cannot but admire their loved 
leader’s action. India is succeeding 
with the French enclaves and she is 
bound to triumph with those of Portu- 
gal also. There is a double victory to 
be gained: the unification of India with 
the friendly retirement of the French 
and the Portuguese is one; but to have 
attained our object by the method and 
technique of Gandhiji, acclaimed as the 
Father of the Nation, is the bigger 
victory. Time is on the side of India 
and tact, patience and friendliness are 
more powerful weapons than inachine- 
guns and battleships. By her attitude 


AND SAYINGS 


(____————--»---Ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


and behaviour India will set an example 
to a world obsessed by the fear of war. 








His Excellency Shri Sri Prakasa, the 
Governor of Madras, distinguished per- 
tinently between culture and civilization 
in an address at the Madras School of 
Social Work on August 20th. Civiliza- 
tion, he said, expressed itself in the 
social, economic and domestic spheres. 
It differed with time and place. People 
brought up under different standards 
of civilization might therefore differ 
widely, but all cultured people were 
alike. “While civilization is the body,” 
he said, ‘‘culture is the soul.” Civiliza- 
tion was the result of knowledge, rest- 
ing on research in diverse fields; culture 
was the result of wisdom. And wisdom, 
he implied, was of the heart. 


For the mark of the man of culture 
which he suggested was not education 
or breadth of reading, not being wide- 
ly travelled or being a connoisseur. 
The test was simple: the cultured man 
was always considerate of others. The 
scramble for seats in a bus might dis- 
close a poorly dressed man as a man 
of culture, a well-dressed one as a 
person with bad manners. 


To be sure, the application of this 
test may give a higher rating than they 
merit ta good manners imposed by up- 
bringing or by considerations of what 
is expected from one in an enviable 
station in life. But genuine consider- 
ation for others by whomsoever shown 
is an expression of innate culture. 


The world looks to a man of culture 
for other things besides, but Shri Sri 
Prakasa put his finger on the basic 
expectation. For with the attitude of 
forgetfulness of self in thoughtfulness 
for others go naturally tact, poise and 
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tolerance and breadth of sympathy. 
And the sense of responsibility and of 
brotherliness must flower ultimately in 
serenity of heart and mellowness of 
mind. 


Skri P. V. Rajamennar, Chief Justice 
of the Madras Hizh Court, speaking 
at the Madras Christian College, Tam- 
baram, on August 20th, stressed the 
mmportance of a spiritual background 
to life. It was the College Day of that 
mstitution, which he had himself attend- 
ed and the subtle religious atmoszhere 
cf which he praised. 


Religion, he said, was not a compart- 
mental or periodical affair, to be found 
in a place of worship and to be taken 
up at will. Religion should unconsctous- 
l= permeate life, should be the back- 
g-ound of all activittes. Indians, what- 
ever their creed, were traditionally 
reflective and contemplative by naczure, 
irclined to higher interests than material 
ones. It was sometimes made a charge 
against them. Indian youth, however, 
seemed today to be falling away from 
tte old traditions of the country. Gen- 
erally speaking, th2re was spiritual 
ararchy or disintegration. 


We share Shri Rajamannar’s hope 
that it is only a pass-ng phase. Relig- 
ion per se is the stronger for any 
orzhodox tradition being disencumber- 
ed of superstitions and special cleims 
erm] of the social evis practised-in its 
tame. But the sense of the Divine 
jadwelling Life and of unerring Law, 
wih universal brotrerhood as their 
corollary and as the basis of morality, 
is lost by any people to its immeasur- 
abie detriment. 


The true spirit of religion can be 
~ecovered by Indians’ returning to the 
primitive, soul-satisfying philosophy of 
che Aryans. Asiatic psychology can 
cupply the evidence needed for the 
reconstruction of crumbling faith end 
fcr the reinstatement cf spiritual values 
zz the background of everyday Lfe, 
for which Shri Rajamannar called. 
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This year’s Present Question Con- 
ference was held as usual at Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, from July 24th 
to 31st. 


The purpose of this is to bring to- 
gether experts in many branches of 
life and learning, in order that they 
may discuss their own approach to a 
given topic with the ordinary members 
of the Conference. The subject of this 
year’s Canference was “Man in his 
Relationships”; previous Conferences 
have discussed such subjects as “Man’s 
Creativeness,” “Freedom and Respon- 
sibility,” “Conflicts of Loyalties,’ and 
“Springs of Action.” The founder of 
the Conference is Dr. Heinz Westmann, 
a well-known London physiotherapist, 
who with Mrs. Westmann has per- 
sonally organized the annual meetings 
at Oxford since 1946. 


At this year’s Conference lectures 
were given on such varied aspects of 
the subject as “Ritual” (Prof. A. 
Macbeath, Belfast), “Constitution Mak- 
ing” (Prof. W. J. M. Mackenzie, Man- 
chester), “Economic  Interrelations” 
(Mr. S. Adler, Cambridge), “Inter- 
Personal Relations” (Dr. S. Churchill, 
London), and “Science and Poetic In- 
sight” (Dr. Martin Johnson, Birming- 
ham). A Lecture on “Gnosticism” was 
given by Prof. Gilles Quispel of Utrecht, 
and Indian thought on the subject was 
discussed by Dr. A. L. Basham, who 
spoke on the Buddhist doctrine of the 
personality and the teaching of both 
Mahayana and Hinayana Buddhism on 
personal relations, stressing the prac- 
tical lay morality taught in the Jatakas 
and the Sinedlovada Sutta. 


The Conference was attended by 
about 150 people, of many professions, 
all of whom were given full oppor- 
tunity of discussion in small groups, 
and of personal contact with the lec- 
turers. Living together the semi-ccm- 
munal life of the college, the members 
fully realized the proclaimed purposes 
of the Conference—to seek “the 2x- 
perience of the unity and wholeness of 
life’ and “to bring about communica- 
tion.” 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD ”— 


tent, almost universally present, 


paeen 





The great virtue of contentment 


is not correctly appraised by our 
civilization. In the name of progress 
the forces of rivalry and competition 
are allowed to take possession of our 
consciousness. Our educational in- 
stitutions encourage, through the 
examination system, prize-giving 
and the like, the development of 
combetition and rivalry. What the 
boy or the girl may acquire of the 
spirit of team-work in the sphere of 
sport greatly weakens in the class- 
room where the top rank is the 
coveted position. The seed of dis- 
content is placed in the heart of the 
boy, who carries 1t forward into the 
field of business and waters it to 
growth in the strength of rivalry; 
the girl similarly fosters the sprout 
of competitiveness in the atmosphere 
of home, club and society; even 
the realm of social service is not 
free from the debasing power of 
competition and rivalry. 


People sometimes fool themselves 
or allow themselves to be fooled by 
calling this lethal force ‘divine 
discontent.” The ordinary discon- 


has nothing of divinity in it. Grum- 
bling and grouching, lamenting and - 
bemoaning are marks of a discontent, 
not divine but pertaining to the 
sub-human nature, the animal which 
almost every person carries within 
his consciousness. 


Divine discontent shows itself in 
silent, intelligent resignation. This 
resignation has no trace of fatalism 
or kismet; on the contrary, it is 
positive and active, and spurs the 
individual to clear his environment 
of the fleas and ants and mosquitoes 
of petty and small weaknesses, or 
of the ferocious tigers and angry 
bulls of pronounced vices. And this 
is done in silence and with a sense 
of humour. True resignation always 
has within it the silence of knowl- 
edge and understanding ; this silence 
is not that of the frustrated man 
who is morose. Similarly, true 
resignation evinces a sense of humour 
—that vital virtue which has insight 
into the imbalance, the dispropor- 
tion of what the ancient psycholo- 
gists named the four humours, 
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Hilarity and loud laughter do not 
always bespeck < sense of humour. 


This higher or divine resignation 
carries with it the really divine 
discontent. This inner, dual, divine 
power does nct produce complaints 
of the environment with which man 
has to contend, ror even of his own 
bodily or menta limitations. The 
man who has arcused this twofold, 
divine force recognizes the truth of 
ancient psychology that his outer 
environment, be it hut or palace, 
his standard of iving, whether he 
eats tasty viands or simple food— 
are but reflect:ons of his inner and 
psychological environment. He pri- 


marily works with his mind with its © 


knowledge and igrorance, its breadth 
of vision and depth of insight; his 
emotions of fear and enmity, of 
egotism and vamity, or of love, 
generosity and Earmony; and the 
energy to persevere in the search 
for Self-Know_-edge which is the 
progeny of rigktecus acts. 


Men and womer complain of the 
street and the town in which they 
live, ignoring zhe great truth that 
the street of untidy thoughts and 
the town of the mean heart are 
causal. The heat and cold fel: by 
the human body {and who is there 
who does not somplain about the 
weather?) is a -eflection of the 
likes and dislikes harboured in the 
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brain and allowed to run their 
course in the blood stream, and of 
the ambition for wealth and fame 
and power which becomes the very 
energy or prana valued as self and 
soul. Each one of us has the inner 
environment of thoughts and feelings 
which manufacture words and deeds. 
This inner environment evaluates, 
very falsely indeed, our outer envi- 
ronment. Our standard of living is 
not really dependent on minted gold 
and silver coins or on paper money, 
but on the gold of Energy and the 
silver of Patience, on Harmony of 
the mind and the Height of the 
heart, 


In the light of the Wisdom of the 
Risht or Sage-Seer, of the singing 
thoughts of the Silent One, the 
Munt, how very abject and petty is 
the “ philosophy” that millions of 
mortals hug to their breasts. Such 
live in fear and compete in stealth, 
pretend to be good and succeed in 
tarnishing and debasing their own 
consciousness and the beautiful and 
bountiful Nature which surrounds 
them. Within us is the Land of 
Content; labouring thereon we 
shall reap a harvest undreamt of by 
worldly “ planners ” who are almost 
wholly concerned with schemes and 
dreams of mere economic progress. 


SHRAVAKA 


RELIGION IN A SECULAR STATE 


[ Prof. A. R. Wadia dispassionately surveys the condition of religious life 
and work in modern India, which has been constitutionally declared a secular 


state. 


The days of organized religious creeds with their fanaticism and intoler- 
ance, ignorance and superstition, are nearly done. 


More and more people seek 


the way of virtue and altruism, and some ‘understanding of the meaning 


and purpose enshrined ın the universe. 


A large number have accepted the 


principle of Universal Brotherhood and are seeking a rational basis for its 
practice in personal, naticnal and international life.—ED. ] 


There is a general feeling in India 
against Pakistan declaring itself an 
Islamic state, for this definitely 
implies that the State of Pakistan 
looks upon Islam as the only true 
religion, and there is a distinct risk 
that at some time religious fanat- 
icism may flare up or at least that 
the different religions in the State 
may be tempted to look at one 
another with suspicious eyes. I 
myself did not share in this suspi- 
cion till one day I was told by a 
Muslim from Pakistan that India 
was an irreligious country as her 
constitution had declared her a 
secular state. In view of this feel- 
ing, ıt would be worth while discus- 
sing briefly the relation of a secular 
state to religion. 


A secular state is essentially a 
state that does not identify itself 
with any one religion or religious 
sect. It takes up a neutral attitude. 
On the other hand, a so-called 
religious state, by identifying itself 
with a particular religion or a 
particular church, makes itself re- 
sponsible for the upkeep of all build- 
ings belonging to the established 
church and for the personnel en- 


gaged in its work. The Church of 
England is an outstanding example 
of an established church. The King 
or Queen of England is the head of 
the Church of England and adminis- 
ters the policy of the Church with 
the advice of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Primate of England. 
There was a time in the past when it 
was intolerant of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and of the Jews, but 
today things are different: the his- 
toric spirit of English tolerance has 
asserted itself and no political or 
educational disability attaches to 
any religion. In most European 
countries today religion has been 
dissociated from the State, even 
in France and Italy in spite of their 
historic associations with the Roman 
Church. With the growth of polit- 
ical consciousness in the peoples of 
different states religion has been 
disestablished, but thereby religion 
has gained its independence of polit- 
ical leading strings, and that is a 
lesson that Pakistan may yet have 
to learn. 


On the whole religion has played 
so important a part in human 
history that there may be something 
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to be said for an established chu-ch, 
provided all the people of a szate 
owe allegiance only to one chuzch. 
For example, this was possible in 
Western Europe in the days when 
the authority of the Pope was abso- 
lute in all religious matters. sut 
the Reformation that Luther intro- 
duced made it impossible for ell the 
people of a state to be unized in 
their religion. There came into 
being Catholic sorntries with pockets 
of Protestants and Protestant conn- 
tries with pock=ts of Catholics. 
With religious -anaticism at its 
height, intolerance was the order of 
the day, often accompanied by 
cruelty, which lends justification to 
Swift’s caustic remark: “ We have 
just enough religion to make us hete, 
but not enough tc make us lova, cne 
another.” On the whole the history 
of religion in Europe goes to show 
an absence of toleration on the part 
of the dominent religion or sect. 
With the grow-h >f the demozratic 
spirit and the acceptance of the 
-ight of every ind:vidual to practise 
his religion as he likes, subject to 
the usual condition that he exercises 
his right without interfering with 
the rights of others, it has come to 
be an accepted pr-nciple of modern 
ctates that they should not be 
identified with ary particular relig- 
ton or sect. 


India, nurtureé upon the prn- 
ciples of Western democracy for a 
Hundred years anc more, has reject- 
ed the principie >f monarchy and 
eccepted the republican pattern for 
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her government. It stands to rea- 
son, that following the usual pattern 
of the modern democratic state, 
India should have categorically de- 
clared that she would be a secular 
state. 

Superficially it might appear that 
with the establishment of Pakistan 
as a Muslim state India could have 
claimed ‘fo be a Hindu state, and 
that is the main plank of Hindu- 
Mahasabha politics. But the Indian 
National Congress from the very 
beginning was working under the 
banner of secular politics with al 
communities. This trend continued 
even when Mahatma Gandhi took 
up the leadership of the Congress, 
in spite of the fact that he claimed 
to be intensely religious. But he 
was not an orthodox Hindu. He 
claimed his Hinduism to be a uni- 
versal synthesis of all religions and 
that is why Christian and Muslim 
hymns had a place at his daily 
prayer-meetings. 

Even assuming that India could 
ignore the existence of millions of 


‘Muslims still in India, Hindus are 


hardly in a position to declare India 
a Hindu state in the religious sense 
of the term. There are the Bud- 
dhists, the Jains, the Sikhs and 
the Lingayats, all of them adherents 
of creeds quite different from ortho- 
dox Hinduism. In fact, nobody 
has beer able to define Hinduism 
itself with any success, and it is 
beginning to be admitted that no- 
body will be. 


Even among the orthodox Hindus 
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there are different sects traditionally 
opposed to each other: the Advai- 
tins, the Visistadvaitins, and the 
Dvaitins. Luring the last hundred 
years new re-orming sects have come 
into existenze, beginning with the 
Brahmo Samaj founded by Raja 
Rammohan Roy. It accepted the 
Upanishads, but rejected caste and 
idol worshid. Later there came into 
being the virile movement of the 


Arya Samaj, started by Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati. His cry was 
“ Back to the Vedas'’? and he too 


repudiatec caste and idol worship. 


So, if India had ceclared herself 
a religious Hindu staze, which brand 
of Hinduism would she have taken 
for an established Hindu Church ? 
Needless to say, any such attempt 
would only have engendered a great 
tussle anong the Hindus themselves 
and in zhe name of religion there 
would bave been endless bickerings 
as to which Hindu sect should 
predominate. It would have need- 
lessly created a panic among the 
non-Hindus, and the numerically 
supericr Hindus would have made 
it a convenient excuse to keep non- 
Hindts out of political offices and 
government service generally. This 
would have been a sad betrayal of 
the non-Hindus who fought for 
political freedom side by side with 
the Hindus and a grievous betrayal 
of the whole life and message of 
Ganchiji. 

Sc, whether irom the standpoint 
of democratic principles or from the 
stardpoint of the inherent inability 
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of Hinduism to define itself, it was 
political wisdom to declare India a 
secular state. From the religious 
standpoint too this was quite justifi- 
able. Far from being irreligious, 
as alleged by some Pakistanis, 
India showed herself to be truly 
religious. Unlike Russia in the early 
days of her Soviet government, 
India has not banned religion. On 
the contrary she has gathered within 
her bosom all the diverse religions 
of the world and guaranteed them 
perfect security, including even the 
right to propagate their creeds. 
It would be quite unjustifiable to 
suggest that the secularity of the 
Indian State implies any irreligion 
on the part of her leaders. There is 
the classic example of Gandhiji. If 
he were alive today he would have 
kept alive the flame of religion as 
he did all his life. Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad is admittedly a very religicus 
man, leaning towards orthodoxy. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan has in a number 
of his books and from numersus 
platforms declared the supremacy of 
religion in life, and the rank and file 
of Indians still continue to be highly 
religious, steeped in their traditional 
modes of worship. 


Russia affords an excellent ex- 
ample of the vitality of religion. 
Karl Marx struck the note of modern 
revolt against religion when he 
branded it in his classic phrase as 
“the opium of the people.” Lenin 
made full use of his opportunities 
when he succeeded in ousting Keren- 
sky and in laying the foundations of 
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Soviet government in Russia. He 
banned religion and converted chur- 
ckes into museums or other places 
of public utility. It is questionable 
whether he ver persecuted the 
clergy except in so far as they may 
have worked against the Soviet 
-egime. But he did better than 
persecute them. He so ridiculed 
them in words and posters that he 
semed to sap the old loyalty of the 
people to the Church. The Soviet 
State of Lenin was definitely irrelig- 
icus, though secular. 


Now before the Russian Revolu- 
ticn the Russians were reputed to 
be Christians orthocox even to the 
extent of being superstitious. It 
would have been n inexplicable 
miracle if the people had given up 
ther religion overnight. One may 
safely conclude that the orthodox 
continued their religion in the safety 
of their homes or in the sanctuary 
of their hearts, where Lenin’s 
writ could not have run. That the 
people had not given up their 
religton became clear when, in the 
heur of their triumph and of their 
victory over the forces of Hitler, 
the Russians came out in their 
millions and under the leadership 
of their priests held many mass 
meetirgs to praise and thank God 
and Christ and Stalin. Surely such 
a phenomenon could not have taken 
place overnight, and the conclusion 
becomes evident that the Russians 
had ccntinued in their religious 
beliefs. It would have been stupid 
of Stalin if he had forbidden these 
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religious meetings when they were 
held to share in his joy and in his 
triumph. He allowed them and 
thereby lifted the official ban against 
religion. But his action took away 
the irreligious character of the 
Russian State and made it secular 
in the usual democratic sense of the 
term. And this position still contin- 
ues. Thus also ended an interest- 
ing venture to do away with religion 
altogether, But religion, like the 
pheenix, can survive many deaths 
and many upheavals. l 


Any state attempting to have an 
established religion may today be 
looked upon as anachronistic and 
not truly democratic or truly 
religious. Pakistan has already ex- 
perienced the effects of being an 
Islamic state. It has made aliens | 
of some millions of Hindus who 
still cling to their homes in East 
Bengal as they can look forward 
to nothing but being helots. Worse 
still, Muslim fanaticism has begun 
to turn even against fellow Muslims 
like the influential and highly edu- 
cated Ahmediyas. Religious perse- 
cution and fanaticism savour of 
medievalism and are thoroughly 
irreconcilable with democracy. 


On both logical and_ historical 
grounds we would be justified in 
asserting that a secular state cer- 
tainly does not imply irreligiousness 
but only implies neutrality in mat- 
ters religious, a desire to accept all 
religions and the right of the indi- 
vidual to accept any of them. At 
the higher level, as in the cases of 
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Gandhiji and Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
and Dr, Rachakrishnan, secularity 
implies the reht of religion to have 
its play abcve the din and dust 
of politics. Since it is impossible to 
prove any ome religion the best of 
all and, movxe important, since the 
forcing of ary religion upon people 
is intrinsicaly and unconditionally 
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At the Fourth Annual Meeting in 
Delhi on september rith and rath, 
the Fellowship of Friends of Truth, 
Wardha, yassed two excellent resol- 
utions that show it has rightly grasped 
two of the sternest problems of India 
today, an] it deserves the thanks of 
all who wh India well. 


The first, on conversion, reaffirms 
the important truth that conversion is 
an inner and usually a continuing, 
process. I‘eople should certainly be free 
to chang: their outer religion if they 
think that likely to help the inner 
process , Dut “the uprooting of mndivid- 
uals and groups from their ancestral 
traditions often has disastrous conse- 
quences.’ To seek to convert people 
for the sake of a creed’s numerical 
strength, and especially to use coercion 
or mate-ial inducements to this end, 1s 
a sacrilege, due to our wrong attitude 
to religion. If we had the right 
attitude of tolerance and respect, we 
would ssek true conversion for ourselves 
by purficatıon from within. 


Our plea , says the resolution ] 1s for a new 
reverenc for all religions, and for the open- 
ing of vindows all round, so that the light 
from each may shine upon all, helping man to 
a comolete understanding of the Tiuth 
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an evil, the height and depth of 
wisdom lies in recognizing the right 
of all religions to exist and even to 
propagate themselves by peaceful 
and constitutional means. In this 
perspective a secular state may be 
looked upon not as an irreligious 
but as a highly religious state. 

A. R. WADIA 


CONVERSION 


within and guiding us all together to a fulle! 
realization of the Life Abundant 

The second resolution draws atten- 
tion to the sophistries with which the 
alarming growth of militarism in India 
is defended. Military training, it 13 
claimed, gives youth much-needed 
training, discipline and patriotism.. 
But, the resolution points out, it gives 
all these in the context of modern 
warfare, which can hardly inculcate the 
values of Truth and Love. Construc- 
tive alternatives, such as training 
through the Shanti Sena or for villaze 
service, are available. ‘“‘ True deferce 
lies in the building up of Truth and 
Love amongst the people, and not in the 
accumulation of armaments or train:ng 
in the use of weapons of destruction,” 
says the resolution which hopes that 
Gandhiji’s India will lead the worlc in 
acting upon this truth. 


The subjects of these two resolut:ons 
seem to be closely inter-related when 
examined in the light of the psycho ogy 
of the human individual. Real zon- 
version accompanies real self-discipiine. 
Discipline of the carnal man by the 
divinity within produces true con- 
version. Without self-discipline there 
can be no real conversion. 


THE MUTINY OF THE MIND 


[ Mr. Roy Bridger, a champion of the “ Back to the Land” Movement in 
Britain, has proved his faith in his conviction by forsaking business for life on 
land reclaimed by his own efforts to a state of preductivity. He contributed to 
our last volume several persuasive arguments for a more natural way of life. 
For argument’s seke, no doubt, he understates in this essay the power and 
responsibility of trought, but is it rot certain that a more widespread regard 
for `“ hfe’s ‘setting,’ ’’ a more general and intimate partnership with Nature in 
producing the necessities of life, would help men to regain the “ earthly equilib- 


rium ” and live in peace P—ED. ] 


In his recent b:ography of Mus- 
solini, the blacksmith’s son wko 
kecame the head cf a fiation, Paolo 
Monelli has pictured a ridiculous 
figure seemingly with the least quali- 
fications for high office. The would- 
be emperor who is said to have worn 
‘ spats to conceal tke shabby shoes 
he was too mean to replace lacked 
the humility which would have made 
hira Chaplinesque. Cut out, Mo- 
nelli seems to think, for slapstick, 
he turned instead to politics and 
chcse the tyrant’s road to fame. 


He was not the oniy one. If you 
‘engaged a man to paint your house, 
and instead of getting on with his 
wor he insisted on raving the place 
down with all manner of pointless 
arguments and shreds of discarded 
opinions about everytking under the 
sun, you would give aim the sack 
and that would be the finish of him. 
But, because Hitler became head of 
a nation in the mcod to listen to 
him, he was able to plunge the 
world into war. 


It is at present too early to place 


the monolithic Stalin. The machin- 
ery he set in motion has not yet 
come to a standstill; and the biggest 
blunders are sometimes partly re- 
trieved by the turn of events. We 
can make a start, however, by say- 
ing that Stalin was a man, and not 
a god. It is not much, but it is 
rather ominous. 


In the glare of democratic pub- 
licity the weaknesses of America’s 
leaders could hardly hope to go un- 
noticed. Roosevelt, in his bluff way, 
was capable of quite a number of 
schoolboy ‘“howlers.” President 
Truman never set himself up as 
anything but a plain man. A plain 
man controlling the destinies of 
other plain men is common through- 
out history. But what if such be 
called upon to control the destinies 
of “gods”? 


One of the most alarming features 
of the situation today is the appear- 
ance in the world of a race of 
“gods.” The weapons of war are 
now “godlike” in their perfection. 
They possess fabulous explosive 
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power, and their range and speed 
are immense. The only fitting con- 
trollers of such marvels would be 
men who were made also on the 
pattern of perfection. We should 
then have only to select a target— 
Peace, let us say—-to be guided 
irresistibly towards it. Unfortunate- 
ly we have only men of various 
degrees of plainness, small-scale 
figures with third-class travel out- 
fits, doing their best to cover up 
the holes in their arguments with 
oratorical spats. East, west, north 
and south—-there is no one to be 
seen able zo handle the “gods of 
war.” 


The gocs of Norse mythology 
were well trained in bloodshed, but 
the casualties in the daily tourna- 
ments in Valhalla were miraculously 
restored at night, their wounds 
healed anc their lives in front ot 
them as before. Today we possess 
weapons which would not be out of 
place in Valhalla but, lacking the 
magic gift of renewal, we are not 
the divinities to be using them. The 
awful finality of the atom bomb, 
the use of which should be reserved 
for the stpreme decision of god- 
like beings who have weighed every 
consideration, is at the disposal of 
ranting politicians and old-fashion- 
ed militarists, men whose ideas veer 
about from one day to another, no 
_more rooted than thistledown. 


If those observers are correct who 
relate the shift in balance between 
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East and West since Yalta to 
Roosevelt’s misjudgments (it is now 
generally accepted that distrust oi 
British imperialism led him to con- 
cede much to the Russians), there 
appears little immediate prospect 
of stability in a world dominated 
by political decisions. Nothing could 
be more infinitely nebulous a contri- 
bution to atomic planning than mere 
political opinions. They are so 
insubstantial that people are blown 
between extremes even on the same 
day: deciding in the morning that 
the only possible course is total dis- 
armament, yet swept by panic 
headlines in the evening papers into 
calling for unprecedented defence 
expenditures. 


Since the weakest element in our 
efforts to solve the problem appears 
to be that treacherous, unpredict- 
able abstraction called “ thought,” 
it is at this point that the greatest 
pressure should be exerted. But it 
is futile to bombard the heads of 
states with pamphlets. Peace will 
not be attained by two or three 
individuals’ meeting, however well 


versed they may be in the 
latest views. It is not the 
process of thinking which is at 
fault, but the almost universal 


habit of thinking politically; and, 
although the politician is of course 
more deeply committed than most, 
the man in the street is badly affect- 
ed too. If it applied to two tiny 
nations of about a dozen individuals 
apiece, facing one another, ihe 
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picture of two opposing “sides” 
would, most likely, be quite accu- 
rate. But when each “side” is 
several hundred million strong, with 
all ranks fretting themselves to dis- 
traction with a medley of theories 
and fancies, there is ample margin 
for those particu.ar shades of opin- 
ion which occupy themselves with 
passing on top secrets. There 
appears to be a possibility of atom 
bombs becoming as common as 
bicycles! 

In Beethoven’s opera, Fidelio, 
there is a sombre scene which de- 
picts a man languishing in a prison 
Jungeon. There seems to be no 
hope—he is imprisoned for life. 
The music swirls zloomily, rising to 
notes of anguish and torment. 
suddenly, however, so far away 
that it might be tke wishful product 
of imagination, a trumpet call is 
heard—a suggestion of reprieve, a 
mere breath. A momentary note of 
promise lights up the music, only 
to fade and disappear. But again 
the trumpet call is heard, this time 
right outside the prison, ringing, un- 
mnistakable, releasing a no longer 
controllable crescendo of fervour 
for freedom and new life. 


Today, with two-thirds of its 
p2ople condemned (by an average 
weekly income of a little more than 
ten shillings) to chronic under- 
nourishment and an expectation of 
lize not exceeding 40 years, the 
world is threatened with complete 
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devastation by the very agency 
through which it had been hoping 
to advance: science. If at times 
there appears to be no hope, no 
prospect of release from the dun- 
geon, the impression derives con- 
siderably from the uniform inability 
of the new power groups to realize 
that the old ideas of security through 
military strength are played out. 
Nationalism is a concept, not a 
portion of reality. A nation is 
merely a thought in the minds of 
members of one of the highest 
species of mammals. 


Yet the man in the street, who is 
torn between conflicting loyalties, 
“is in the greatest of difficulties 
when called upon to represent his 
country.” It takes a lot of mental 
gymnastics to think that the United , 
Nations represents the man in the 
street. And what can the man in 
the street claim to be a representa- 
tive of? He belongs to a group 
which has attempted to escape the 
complete responsibilities incumbent 
upon its species. If man were a 
sedentary brain radiating ideas, his 
bond with the soil might be broken 
with impunity. But unfortunately 
his other bodily activities have re- 
mained at the Piltdown stage, so 
the man in the street is by no means 
the common man, who is more 
precisely the man in the field, the 
man who has remembered that 
thinking is a stage in activity which 
is dependent upon various previous 
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stages such as growing food and 
harvesting it. 


Although the peasant is the true 
representative of mankind, he is of 
all types the least represented, one 
reason being that he is not interested 
in ideas. Ir a world spinning with 
the head-on clash of ideas, he pur- 
sues his life without bozhering much 
about them. This is net to say that 
his brain does not work as com- 
petently as anyone else’s, but that 
he simply cannot afford time for 
abstractions. Conscious that he and 
his family would starve if he were 
to spend his time thinking about 
Existentialism, the future of the 
novel, charters of liberty and similar 
intellectual matters, he possesses in 
abundance what the brain behind 
the test-ttbe appears to have dis- 
pensed wi-h altogether—regard for 
the “setting” or the life around us. 
The “disiaterested devotion to re- 
search” with which the scientist 
seals his work off from the everyday 
activities of ordinarv folk has led 
to the discovery of the atom bomb, 
a device for which no cultivator in 
the worlc could find a use. 


It would be impossible for those 
with a regard for life’s “setting” to 
entertain explosive thoughts towards 
it. It would have been useless to 
offer D. H. Lawrence an important 
executive post on the Woomera 
rocket renge project on the strength 
of his having captured the strange 
fascination of Australia’s empty 
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“Dead Heart” so successfully in his 
book, Kangaroo. Seldom has regard 
for the “setting” been expressed so 
powerfully as when Rachel Carson, 
in her book, The Sea Around Us, 
found the words to match the ele- 
mental forces which have produced 
man’s environment with those long, 
majestic sentences coming in like 
great rollers on a Pacific coast: — 


I see always the steady, unremitting, 
downward drift of materials from above, 
flake upon flake, layer upon layer—a 
drift that has continued for hundreds of 
millions of years, that will go on as 
long as there are seas and continents. 

But this reverent contemplation 
of the accumulation of sediments 
would hardly be likely to be extend- 
ed to the downward drift of chunks 
of the Polynesian Islands scheduled 
to be blown to bits by a group of 
thought-ridden mutineers. 


Turkey is now said to be entering 
the atomic race, which means that 
ideas on these lines have entered 
the minds of a group of mutineers 
residing in a built-up area. In order 
that life may be maintained while 
these thoughts are being entertain- 
ed, food is placed regularly before 
the individuals concerned. 


How often it is remarked about 
some foreign diplomat: ‘He looks 
just like one of us.” Of course— 
because that’s what he is. He wears 
a nicely tailored suit, is never with- 
out a collar and tie and, were ne 
handed a spade, might stand about 
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awkwardly just like any other inter- 
national politician. He is one of the 
head men, nourished physically by 
processed and -vefined foods and 
mentally by the produce oi the 
myriad rattling printing presses, 
some of which are turning whole 
forests into ocears of trash. These 
machines will heve served up to 
him millions of words on the “‘inter- 
national situation,” possibly written 
Dy political experts, business men, 
er so-called relizble sources and 
informed circles, and maybe not a 
word of it worth reading. ` 


“I think, therefore I am’”—it 
might have been etter for every- 
bodv if someone had thrust a spade 
into the hands oi Descartes; we 
might then have been told: “I 
p-ough, therefore I eat, and at the 
end of the day I shall think about 
wiat Pm going ta do tomorrow.” 
Bat the original peasantry survives 
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only as a vestige. The old rocts 
have been cut, to be replaced by 
an artificial pipe-line which is now 
the only link between the source 
of life and the intellectual strato- 
sphere. The present-day servants 
of the food-producing system, gear- 
ed to the machines which have been 
thrust upon them, and occupied 
with distributing the chemicals 
which are industrialism’s contribu- 
tion to the cycle of return, are 
more interested in the possibilities 
of seeing life at second-hand, via 
the cinema and television, than in 
promoting a rural revival. The 
reservoir of regard for our setting 
is dangerously low; but it is be- 
coming apparent that to qualify for 
the Valhalla of earthly equilibrium 
entails very great changes, not 
along the line usually considered as 
progress, but back towards the soil 
and the roots. 

Roy BRIDGER 


Why, when Gad’s earth is so w:de, have you fallen asleep in a prison ? 
’ Avoid entangled thoughts that you may see the explanation of Paradise. 
- Refrain from sveaking that you may win speech hereafter. 

Abandon life and the world, thet vou may behold the hfe of the world. 


—JALALU'D-pIn RUMI ( Shams: Tabriz) 


“THE BREWER’S BIG HORSES” 


[Fear of war and bombs has become an unnatural experience and Miss 
Elizabeth Cro3s { who needs no introduction to our readers) offers in this short 
article a sure remedy — as old as death itself. The Gita recommends “a medit- 
ation upon birth, death, decay, sickness and error ’’—all interrelated. The 
great Buddha aas said ( Dkammapada, 146-148 ):— _ 


Why «his laughter, why this jubilation, when this world is burning, 


burning ? 


Shrouded in darkness why do you not seek for light? 


Behold 


this painted image, this body full of sores, stuck together, sickly, and full of 
many thorghts devoid of permanence and stability. This body is wearing 
out, ıt 1s a nest of diseases; it is frail. This heap of corruption is breaking to 


pieces L fe ends in death. 


Logical reflection on the death of the body leads to the recognition of the im- 
mortal Soul, end a conviction of the ancient truth frees us from fear and hatred 


and brings us 2 sense of security.—ED. ] 


A very long time ago—even before 
I was a litcle girl—there was a 
serious need for Temperance work in 
England. Life was hard and drink 
was cheap, so very očten fathers 
stayed far too long in the pub and 
much social misery resulted. The 
Temperance workers used all sorts 
of means, s:gning pledges, wearing 
blue ribbons, teaching songs, to 
popularize their campaign. In fact 
they worked so hard that occasional- 
ly they beceme the victims of their 
own fears, and sometimes lost 
adherents fhrough over-exaggera- 
tion. 


One of the songs I remember being 
mocked was that which declaimed: 
“The Brewer’s big horses, they can’t 
frighten me!’’—this being, in the 
original, because Father had Signed 
the Pledge, but it was finally 
parodied into quite another theme, 
and the Brewer’s big horses merely 
brought fizzy lemonade and were as 


tame as tame. 


Isn’t it about time we began to 
say the same thing about the atom 
bomb? Personally I am sick and 
tired of atom bombs and Com- 
munists; but of the two I think the 
bomb bores me most. Is by being 
scared to death I could do the 
slightest bit of good to anyone then 
I would willingly sit down and 
tremble, so do not imagine my calm 
is due to lack of sympathy with the 
innocents of the human race. But 
I really don’t think my worrying 
will do anything for anyone, except 
perhaps make me more disagreeable 
and so cause further unhappiness 
all round. If I were really convinced 
that everyone’s hope of a future 
were much more slender than ever 
before, I doubt if I would have 
bought those 12 new rose trees 
last Autumn. But I took a chance 
and now they are blossoming joy- 
fully in the garden, decorating 
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the sitting room, and their spent 
petals going into a jar of scented 
potpourri. 


It may very vell be true that the 
atom bomb can kill more feople in 
a shorter time than has ever been 
done before. Aftz2r all, Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. aze in the position of 
having proved it —and I can’t say 
I’m very proud. I still don’t think, 
however, that the end of the world 
is at hand, or if it is the end of the 
sort of world we have known I still 
don’t think it matters so much. 
Civilizations have risen and fallen in 
history before, end it may well be 
that we are on such very wrong 
lines that it is time we handed over 
to the animals ard let them have a 
go at things. 


To be somewhat cynical, however, 
I don’t believe that most people in 
the Western worlc are so much worri- 
ed about the end of true civilization. 
What I think is that they are get- 
ting fussed about war in genera] and 
the bomb on tkeir town in par- 
ticular. This gemeral atmosphere of 
fear is being disseminated by many 
writers who would do better to sit 
down and think more clearly before 
they throw aroind such grand 
>hrases as “Man is<acing disaster...” 
or ‘“‘This Atomic Age challenges 
mankind...” Just that a tregedy 
happens to a lot of people at once 
doesn't make it any more tragic 
for the individual — sometimes the 
contrary. If you do happen <o be 
blown to pieces wizh all your friends 
end relations ycu are certainly 
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saved a great deal of worry and 
bother. This is not just a frivolous 
thought; it is meant quite seriously, 
because I consider it absolutely 
wrong reasoning to presume that 
one hundred simultaneous deaths 
are, automatically, several hundred 
times more sorrowful or tragic than 
one hundred separate and individual 
deaths. 


The whole mistaken attitude, 
which is partly a cause of this 
exaggerated fear of the atomic 
bomb, is taken because governments 
and society in general have gradually 
forgotten the individual in favour 
of the mass. A whole host of 
hideous new words are used to de- 
note people : “personnel,” “labour,” 
“consumers,” and so on. They 
hide little John and Mary and Mrs. 
Brown and old Grandpa Jones. 
That is why it takes something that 
will kill several thousand people at 
a time to make any government sit 
up and take notice. Yet the death 
or disablement of any individual is 
important, to himself and to his 
friends, and finally tethe world at 
large. **,..never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; It tolls for 
thee.” 


Let us get back our respect for 
the individual; then we shall þe able 
to take proper and right action. If 
we are going to sit down and let 
ourselves be scared by every head- 
line about the bomb or guided 
missiles or any other scientific 
nonsense the chaps may think up, 
we shan’t have a proper attitude to 
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the small girl waiting to cross the 
road in front of our car. We are 
not helpless in the world: we can 
preserve life but in our own 
individual wey. Not so much by 
signing pledges or petitions but 
by keeping our eyes open and our 
brakes in good order if we are 
motorists, amd by being ready to 
escort children and old people 
across the road if we are pedestrians. 
Not very exiting or very “ Atom- 
Age” perheps, but practical and 
honest. What is more, if you have 
ever had the terrible task of break- 
ing the news to parenzs that their 
child has been killed on the way to 
school (“Tae driver didn’t see her 
in time... ’), you know that the 
sorrow would have been no more 
acute had the missile been from the 
air. 

The atcm bomb may still do 
some good if it can but make us ac- 
knowledge our mortality. “Look 
your last on all things lovely, every 
hour...” We don’t do this often, if 
at all. The poets have always 
begged us to value fleeting beauty, 
Housman in particular, with his 
reminder of how short a time we 
have to watch the cherry tree in 
bloom, and Shakesdeare with his 


Goldea lads and girls all must, 
As chaimney-sweepers, come to dust 


—to say nothing of Jesus’s teaching 
that we must lay up for ourselves 
“treasures in heaven’’ because then 
our hearts need not be with our trea- 
sures or. earth. But let us also be 
realistic and admit that, in certain 


circumstances, a wasp’s sting may 
be the weapon that sets us to ex- 
plore that “ undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveller 
returns.” Let us keep in mind that, 
truly, any minute may be our last 
in this world, and so let us open our 
eyes to appreciate the beautiful and 
the good, and let us guard our lips 
against hurtful speech. In the same 
way we may gain much patience 
and kindness if we realize the mor- 
tality of others. How many people 
spend time in regretting kind deeds 
not done, loving words unsaid, when 
some loved person has gone! 


How cowardly it is to forget our 
mortality! And how cramping! It 
is foolish to think, ever, that you 
have plenty of time, because no 
time could ever be enough to see 
and experience all the wonders there 
are in even a small plot of ground. 
Why, just now when I bent to pick 
up a peg fallen from the washing, I 
saw a bumblebee going carefully 
down a small hole to her under- 
ground home, and nearby an ant 
carrying another on his back— 
enough life there to occupy my 
study for weeks, but I had better 
do the ironing first. 


Don’t let the big bomb frighten 
you, any more than the “ Brewer’s 
big horses.” Also, do not be shocked 
or disgusted by my practical, in- 
dividual attitude. Many people are, 
such as an old-fashioned friend who 
exclaimed at the extravagance of 
flowers I brought home to my 
mother one winter’s evening. i 
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‘Oh, she brings me flowers every wreaths on her coffin,’ I explain 


week,” my mother said, burying 
her nose in the bunch. 
“She likes them better than 


ed. The friend was horrified, bu 
Mother understood. 


ELIZABETH CROS! 


SONGS OF THE BAULS 


To whom do yov pa” homage, O my keart? 

Ail that is eternal, all that is evanescent is 
your guru 

Your gurus are aumberless 

Your bridal is ycur guru, your guru is the 
agony of deata. 

The pain in your heart is your guru, ard 
that which makes you weep. 


To whom should you pay homage, O my 
heart P 


Shrimati Lila Ray quotes this verse 
in her instructive essay, “The Bird of 
Lie,” in Indo-Asian Culture for July 
1554, describing the attitudes and be- 
liefs of the Bauls, a sect of mystical 
humanists in Bengal, drawn largely, 
theugh not entirely, from the illiterate 
classes. 


The other princbles of this mystical 
sec. are equally worthy of contempla- 
tion. All its followers have renounced 
the formal religion of taeir birth. Lalon 
Fakir, for instance, born a Hindu, yet 
adosted “Fakir” as part of his name 
and sang in one of Lis songs of “Israfil’'s 
horn.” 

To a Baul, “What is true is moral, 
irrespective of codes.” He believes that 
through love a direct knowledge of 
realizy can be attained that needs no 


rationalization. There is the struggle 
certainly, between the vitality of phys 
ical existence and the individual’: 
longing for the shore of an existence 
other than physical, where complexitie: 
are resolved into “certainty and sta 
bility.” But this universal life is, a: 
the Baul songs say, within, “behinc 
lock upon lock,” the “Man-of-the 
Heart,” the “master in this house” o: 
the human constitution. To seek it 
the Baul does not reject the body. He 
uses It as “the instrument of supreme 
perception” and of the expression o. 
the divinity immanent in all visible 
splendour. And he accepts human love 
eagerly and reverently, as a bridge tc 
the experience of divine love. 


Lest their mystic acceptance of the 
body be abused to justify self-indul. 
gence, the Bauls usually keep this par 
of their belief esoteric. 


The Bauls mostly express themselve: 
in song, even in answering questions 
It is from an answer sung to the ques 
tion why this is so, that Shrimati Ray 
has taken her title: — 


When the bird of life speaks 
Be quiet and listen.... 


THE SPIRITUAL BASIS OF EDUCATION 


[In our issue of April 1954 Dr. S. M. Hafiz Syed, M A., Ph.D., D.Litt., 
wrote on the importance in individual life of “ Faith in the Self” (p. x170). 
In this essay 2e makes the most important single application of the principle 
there establisLed—to educational methods. He has offered in effect a meta- 
physical basis for such modern educational reforms as seek to draw understand- 
ing from withn the child rather than instil ideas into its mind,and reminded us 
of the truths Socrates propounded and practised in this respect. Brilliant 
thinkers of the West too have been as severe in their judgment upon the 


educaticnal evils rooted in creedalism. 


We hope especially that his remarks upon the rivalry constantly encourag- 


ed in our schsols will be taken to heart by some educators at least. 


It ıs one 


of the more jismaying examples of modern blindness that rivalry should ever 


be supposed ~“ healthy.” —ED.] 


“Of Atma this life is born” ( Pra- 
Shnopamshac, iii. 3). Man is not 
his body, or his senses or even his 
mind. These are h:s_ vestures, 
subject to cLange, decay and death, 
whereas the real man is immortal, 
is ever ebiding, rever-ending, 
“eternal, unborn, perpetual and 
ancient.” 


The Hindis from time immemorial 
have taught that life is education. 
Death may transfer us to a higher 
class in the School o? Earth-Life. 
In any case we shall have to pass 
on from chss to class and from 
school to college. And, while we 
are continung our education, two 
processes will be carried on in our 
souls—two processes which are 
really one—the awakening of con- 
sciousness m the hidcen depths of 
our being, end the transcendence of 
self, The immanent God, the inner- 
most core ct Reality, is at the heart 
of each. To awaken consciousness 
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in deeper and still deeper strata 
of our being is the task that awaits 
us in this and future lives. 


The life of self-transcendence leads 
to Self-illumination. Lives of service 
prepare us for the Great Service. 
The essence of worship is the ded- 
ication of the heart to the One 
Self. The temple of God is every- 
where. The worthiest offering that 
we can lay on the Altar is service. 
And the medium of communion with 
God is selfless love. 


This, in short, is the Hindu con- 
ception of Deity as different from 
the Semitic religions, which mostly 
believe in an extra-cosmic God who 
rules the world as He wills. He is 
quite different from human beings, 
whom He is said to have created. 


It seems to me that, if the 
civilized people of the world can 
revise their conception of Godhead 
and can bring themselves to believe 
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in the immarence of God, they will 
be in a positon to have fuller and 
deeper sympathy with all human 
beings, to love all and to live in the 
lives of others. This sound concep- 
tion of life should be inculcated in 
the minds of Little children in an 
easy form from their early years. 
Therefore it is essential that this 
ideal should be borne in mind while 
dealing with them at every stage. 
On this ideal we could build a new 
education which would serve as a 
sound foundetion for all time to 
come, and whch would enable us to 
awaken and dev2lop our inner and 
deeper consciousness, at present 
veiled from us because of our own 
ignorance. 


This ideal demands that we ded- 
icate ourselves zo the service of 
our common humanity, and not of 
ourselves only. V/e must also make 
it possible for sur children to follow 
the bent of theiz real nature and 
dedicate themselves in their turn. 
If the grown man finds it hard to 
enter the Kingdom of God, the rea- 
son is that he was not allowed to 
anter it while he was still a child. 


Devotion to tke universal ideal 
-s, of inner necessity, disinter- 
ested. If there is any taint of 
self-interest ia >ur service, we 
may be sure that we are not render- 
ing it to the _nfinite Whole. We 
cannot serve God and Mammon. 
Wor can we serve God and self. 
Absolutely dis.nterested service is 
the true ideal, an end which we 
must never cease to pursue. It is 
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in order to learn the lesson of 
disinterested devotion that we are 
living our lives on earth; and 
children cannot begin to learn the 
lesson at too tender an age. 


The world is sick of va grave 
malady, and it is now passing 
through a dangerous crisis.” The 
symptoms are that the old ideals 
are outworn, that the old restraints 
have lost their power, that a flood 
of selfish desires and lawless passions 
has been let loose and that we are 
nearer to moral anarchy than we 
have been for many centuries. For 
so desperate a disorder there is but 
one remedy—a new ideal or hierar- 
chy of ideals, a radical change in 
the inner man. Apart from such a 
change, our attempts at reform are 
so much patchwork, and reconstruc- 
tion schemes are the idlest of dreams. 
We may alleviate symptoms. We 


cannot cure the disease. y 


But to make such a change—the 
change of being “ born again ” when 
one has reached adult life—is a task 
of almcst superhuman difichity. 
Genuine “conversion ’’ —the sudden 
transformation of the inner man—is 
a very rare phenomenon. It pre- 
supposes an exceptional combination. 
of circumstances, and not always is 
a sudden, radical change a healthy 
one. It is sometimes hysterical or 
otherwise morbid. The new life 
does not always endure, the violent 
change being sometimes followed by 
an equally violent reaction. If a 
change in the inner man is to be 
permanent and effective, it must be 
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evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary, the outcome of a’ secret 
process of growth ratker than a 
sudden reversal of the current of 
one’s being. In other words, it 
should, ideally, begin in the nursery 
and be carrie1 on through childhood 
and adolescerce into adult life. 


The cult o the extra-cosmic God 
has been the -vil genius of education 
in Christendan. The parent and the 
schoolmaster have played the part 
of the God vhom they worshipped, 
in the little worlds which they rule. 
And they hive reproduced in the 
life of tne child, and therefore of the 
man, all the əvils which the tyranny 
of the omaipotent autocrat has 
wrought in the life of mankind. 
They have applied to the child— 
applied, thzt is, to the growing 
man—at th- time when his growth 
ought to have been most vigorous, 
when the sp of his life was rising 
most strong y, a steady and relent- 
less pressur: which has had behind 
it a heavy weight of ignorance, 
prejudice ard “will to power.” The 
result of ths pressure has been, in 
part to arrest, in part to warp, his 
growth. Crowth, if healthy and 
harmonious concentrates in itself 
all emancivative forces, but the 
result of tLe pressure of dogmatic 
education Fas been to imprison the 
child in hinself. 


As the child, animated by the 
instinct to Lve, has passively resisted 
this deadly pressure, the autocratic 
contrcllers of his destiny have tried 
to overcome his resistance by alter- 
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nating rewards with punishments, 
bribes with threats. In doing this 
they have lowered the whole plane 
of his effort and activity and also 
his outlook on life. What bribes 
and threats have not done in the 
way of demoralization has been 
achieved in many cases by forcing 
the child to compete with his class- 
mates for prizes and other marks of 
distinction, thus tempting him to 
regard his comrades as rivals and 
possible enemies, to pride himself 
on his petty achievements and to 
look down on those whom he may 
have happened to surpass. In other 
words, the child’s elders have 
fostered his selfishness, his ambition 
and his vanity. 


They have done more than this. 
They have made the child dependent 
on themselves for instruction and 
guidance, and have thus paralyzed 
his faith in himself. They have 
weakened his will, partly by trying 
to break it, partly by giving him no 
opportunity for the exercise of self- 
discipline and self-control. They 
have made him blind, or at least 
dim of vision, by assuming that he 
could not see. They have cramped 
his intellectual, artistic and con- 
structive capacity by wilfully 
narrowing the field of his develop- 
ment; and, when his tastes and 
powers have died of inanition, they 
have taken for granted that they 
never existed, that he was by 
nature as stupid and helpless as he 
was vicious and perverse. 


Worse still, they have taught him 
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tc look without instead of within 
for his ideals, his motives, his 
standards of value, his tests of real- 
ity, his proofs ol failure or success. 
And, as the crowning injury, trey 
have tried to make him religious, 
nct by helping him to discern and 
follow the “true Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the 
world,” but by requiring him to 
take part in ceremonial observances 
which have no meaning for him and 
by plying kim with their own 
scriptures and creeds. 


The whole sch2me of his educa- 
tion seems to have been framed for 
the express purpcse of turning him 
out into the wor.d with few or no 
interests which can take him away 
from himself, the victim of arrested 
or, at best, of one-sided mental and 
spiritual development, imprisoned 
-n a narrow and conventional moral- 
‘ty, dominatec by the prejudices 
of his own social class, absorbed in 
selfish aims and ambitions, destitute 
of any sense of human fellowship, a 
materialist, an individualist, an 
extravert, asking from life too much 
of comfort and pleasure, too little of 
that deeper happiness which is 
within his grasp if he will but claim 
iz. There are many lessons which his 
pastors and masters have omitted 
to teach him. But there is one which 
they seem to have deliberately 
prevented him from learning—the 
lesson of dtsinierested devotion, of 
Self-realization vhrough self-forgeiful- 
ness, of losing the world that he may 
fend his soul. 
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Yet he was ready to learn that 
lesson before they took him in hand. 
The pioneers in education who have 
based their schemes on trust in the 
natural goodness and the all-round 
capacity of the average child have 
proved this to the full. There are 
schools in England which are ideal 
social communities—schools in which 
the children, released from needless 
pressure, allowed to express them- 
selves freely in many ways, allowed 
to develop in many directions, have 
found, :n the joy of “unimpeded 
energy, the sense of oneness with 
their fellows through partnership 
in a common life: schools in which 
material rewards and punishments 
are unknown, in which honest effort 
is its own reward, in which the 
success of each is a matter of re- 
joicing for all, ın which the spirit of 
comradeship has killed the spirit of 
competition, in which the whole 
atmosphere is electric with life and 
happiness and good-will. At present 
such schools may be counted on 
one’s fingers; but if the basis of 
education could be changed they 
would multiply, and as they multi- 
plied there would be a correspond- 
ing change in the basis of our social 
life. 


The cult of the extra-cosmic God, 
involving as it does a profound dis- 
trust of human nature, is, I repeat, 
the evil genius of education. Let 
us now base education on the cult 
of the immanent God, and on the in- 
exhaustible trust in human nature 
which is at the heart of that cult, It 
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is not for me =o suggest how this is 
to be done. T te immanent God “ ful- 
fils himself in many ways”, and in 
the sphere of educatior, if in no 
other, exclusive devotion to any 
custom, however “good,” will sooner 
or later “corrupt the world.” 


The orthodox type of education 
has been a failure, not only because 
its aims and ideals have been at 
fault, but a.so because of its blind 
belief ın stereotyped methods, which 
it has iorced on the teacher as well 
as on the ckild. In this it has been 
true to its cwn master principle, for 
if the immenent God fulfils himself 
in many ways, the extra-cosmic God 
reveals himself in only one. 


Let the new education be equally 
true to i-s master principle, the 
principle which ıs inherent in faith in 
divine wnsmanence. At present the 
new education is a heresy. Let it 
take care that it never degenerates 
into orthodoxy. Let it give freedom 
and responsibility in generous mea- 
sure to tbe teacher, and through the 
teacher to the child. Its confidence 
will not ke misplaced. What matters 
it if each of a thousand pioneers in 
educatior. takes a path of his own? 
If they are all animated by reverence 
for the indwelling Spirit of God, and 
therefore for the unfolding nature 
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of the child, they will all arrive, in 
the fulness of time, at the same goal. 


For they will have taught their 
pupils or, rather, they will have 
helped them to learn for themselves, 
the great lesson of disinterested 
devotion, the great lesson of loyalty 
to the community—to an ever- 
widening community—in and 
through loyalty to one’s own higher 
Self. When this lesson has been 
widely learnt and practised, the 
reform of our social life will become 
something more than a politician’s 
promise or an enthusiast’s dream. 
It is through its action on the child, 
even more than through its action 
on the adult, that the cult of the 
autocrat of the Universe has cor- 
rupted man’s nature and demoral- 
ized his life. The adult is what his 
upbringing has made him and it is 
not easy for him to become anything 
else. But the child may become 
anything. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is as open to him as is the prison of 
self. We have hitherto gone out of 
our way to drive him into the prison 
of self. Let us now help him to 
enrol himself as a citizen of the 
Kingdom. Then, in the next gen- 
eration, we shall perhaps have a 
better and happier world. 


M. HAFIZ SYED 


I have studied, most reverend Sir, the Rigveda, Yajurveda, Simaveda, the Atharvaveda 
as fourth, the epic and mythological poems as fifth Veda, grammar, necrology, arithmetic, 
divinatior, chronology, dialectics, politics, theology, the doctrine of prayer, necromancy, the 
art of waz, astronomy, snake-charming, and the fine arts—these things, most reverend Sir, 
have I studied, therefore am I learned indeed in the scripture but not learned in the 
Atman.. .I] am in sorraw—lead me then over, I pray, to the farther shore that lhes beyond 


SOrTOw 


——Narada to Sanatkumfra in the Chhandogya Jpantshad (vu, 1) 


MARCO 


POLO IN 


INDIA 


[ The famous traveller’s 7ooth birth anniversary is being celebrated. Mr. 
H. P. Collins at one time Literary Editor of Tie Adelphi, editor-translator of 


Joubert, and aithor of Modern Poetry, is writing a book on Marco Polo. 


This 


article from his pen is topical and interesting.——ED. ] 


The Iron Curtain of medieval 
islam was far harder to penetrate 
than that of modern Moscaw. For 
centuries before the Mongol con- 
quests the vast tracts of Asia east 
of the Pamirs had been legendary 
territory to Europe. Even the 
rumerous Asiatic converts, Nestor- 
ians, Manichees_ Jecobites, had lost 
all living contact with the sources 
of their beliefs. Marco Polo, who 
acrived at the court of the Kha- 
kaan Kublai nearly 50 years after 
Cainghis Khan’s ceath, was actu- 
ally the first Eurodean to give an 
account of the Buddha, and he re- 
mains the only eyewitness of the 
Himdu civilization cf Champa, Cri- 
vijaya and Java. Otherwise only 
the recently excavated ruins of 
thet lost civilizat.on survive to tell 
of zhe rather myster_ous triumph of 
Hindu over Chmese culture in 
Southeast Asia—a pLase that pass- 
ed away at the same time as the 
Morgol empire itsell, and as com- 
pletely. 


But the one traveller to whom the 
wonders of medizeval Asia were re- 
vealed was the mcst prosaic of ob- 
servers. It was a self-satisfied, per- 
tinacious and gras>inz shopkeeper, 
to whom the Queen o: the Adriatic 
gave birth 700 years ago, one who 


was no scribe and had no formed lan- 
guage in which to tell a story orally, 
though he was enough of a linguist 
to patter four Eastern dialects. His 
Travels, really a geography rather 
than a travel book, was dictated 
rapidly in 1298, in a Genoese dun- 
geon, to one Rustichello, a fellow 
prisoner of war. We have no orig-, 
inal text, nor even a copy of the orig- 
inal parchment, and it is only with 
the discovery in 1932 of the “ Ze- 
lada ” Latin MS. at Toledo that 
the later half of Polo’s account, 
including India, has taken on the 
appearance of a fairly consecutive 
narrative. . 


Except for the Siberian north, the 
general outline of Asia was familiar 
to Europeans, but Islam had long 
curtained off the vast complex 
civilizations revealed to Marco Polo. 
Not that Christianity was incurious, 
though proselytizing zeal was greater 
than intellectual curiosity. Long- 
standing Papal curiosity culminated 
in the arrival of the friar John of 
Pian of Carpini at the Mongol 
capital of Karakorum under the 
Khakhan Cui in 1247; and in the 
1250’s St. Louis of France sent 
William of Ruysbruck on the same 
journey. Both survived the rigours 
of the enterprise with difficulty, and 
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though they were better equipped 
narrators than Marco Polo their cir- 
cumscribed accounts have made 
little impression. Neither knew the 
Indias. When the elder Polos on 
their first journey home left Kub- 
lai’s court in 1266 it was on the 
understanding that they were to ask 
the Pope for a hundred holy men 
to expound Christianity to the East. 
The Mongols had invaded Europe 
hali-a-century earlier, and the crafty 
Kublai was possibly more anxious 
for military details than religious 
enlightenment. In 127r the Polos 
started back with their nephew and 
two holy men deputed by Greg- 
ory X, the newly elected Pope. A 
Mongol war broke out in Persia, and 
the monks soon turned tail, but 
young Marco was made of sterner 
stuff. From the moment of his 
arrival at the magnificent summer 
palace of Xanadu (Shandu) he be- 
came the directing spirit of the trade 
expedition and the real emissary of 
the West in the eyes of the sagacious 
Kublai. 


Unlike most great explorers Marco 
Polo discovered a civilization higher 
than hisown. The pattern revealed 
to his eager, limited gaze was a long- 
finished pattern. He was enough 
of a student or scientist to record 
fact and suppress hisown adventures. 
His frequent dryness has the excuse 
of a good motive, and he had an in- 
satiable appetite for the marvels 
which were no marvels to him. His 
cautious, methodical attempt to 
bridge two remote civilizations re- 
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sulted in his name becoming a 
byword for lar and his being 
ironically named Millions. For, 
like the child before the giraffe, 
he could not believe his eyes and 
scarcely knew what was true or un- 
true. “I did not write half of what 
I saw,” he declared. 


His “Indie” is a body with the 
head missing, but the torso is easily 
recognizable. Of Oriental religions 
or cultures he had no conception; 
but his book is an invaluable (be- 
cause innocent) testimony to the 
changeless integrity of the East. 
“Tdolaters” in Cathay or Manji 
meant Buddhist to Marco Polo and 
in India it meant Hindu; but the 
authentic unchanged lineaments are 
all the evidence the initiated need. 
He divides India into three: Greater, 
Less and Middle, by which last he 
means the explored portion of 
Africa, not then known as a con- 
tinent. In the Less he included 
roughly everything between Bengal 
and the straits of Malacca. Hindu 
India proper he visited twice in the 
service of the Khakhan. It was the 
age of multiple sovereignty: many 
of the rulers were still free of the 
Khakhan, while many paid tribute 
to him. The essential India was 
still untouched by Islam or the 
West. At the time of Polo’s first 
visit about 1286 the Mongols had 
taken Champa, but Burma was not 
conquered yet. His mission was 
probably—though he does not 
identify them—the one to Ceylon 
he mentions elsewhere, to acquire 
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certain sacred relics the Khakhan 
coveted, of which the chief was the 
Buddha’s tooth. The Commissioner 
sailed west-soutrtwest from the port 
of Zaitun to Champa, “a country 
very wealthy anc large, whereof the 
people are idolaters and have a king 
and language >f their own and send 
yearly tribute of elephants and 
aloe-wood to tne Khakhan.”’ 


He did not ccmment upon the 
-ong Hindu ascendency in Champa, 
so recently ended, aor the sculptured 
ivories of the land; but he did re- 
mark that its wide forests were the 
source of ebony ch2ssmen. He sailed 
on southward, apparently missing 
Cambodia with the ‘magnificent 
temples at Angkor, so soon to be 
lost in the jungle for centuries. 
Touching at Pule Ccndore, he veered 
westward across the Gulf of Siam 
and landed near historic Hindu 
Lizor. Here he found an indepen- 
dent people, secare in the wilds of 
northern Malaya, who were probably 
Shans migrating scuthward from 
the Mongol domiaium. These must 
have been the future conquerors of 
Cambodia, the founders of modern 
Siam. Marco Polo -s perhaps the only 
European venturer tc have seen the 
kingdom of Locac. with its brazils, 
in tne days of the Skans, when its 
cowries and gold w2re exported, the 
gold to be coined for the bulging 
treasuries of the great Kublai. 


Crivijaya was th=n in the throes 
of the Javanese encroachments and 
Singepore was already lost. Marco 
Polo said little about =hese historic 
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changes, but he was shocked to find 
Mohammedanism flourishing in 
several of the eight kingdoms of 
“lesser Java” (or Sumatra) where 
he was marooned for some months. 
But as these urbanized Moslems 
had been recently the cannibal sun- 
worshippers so memorably described 
by Ludevico Barthema, he counted 
them no great spiritual loss. 


The mission reached ‘Greater 
India” by way of Seilan, the home 
of true Hinayana Buddhism. Here 
Marco Polo observed that the 
“wretched and cowardly people” were 
no warriors but held the richest 
jewels of the world, and King 
Sendeman the great ruby even the 
Khakhan’s wealth could not buy. 
The naked and vegetarian ways of 
these highly civilized islanders had 
a strange fascination for the Vene- 
tian. Kandy had been for over a 
century the most important shrine 
of the Buddhist world, from which 
had spread the enthusiasm that filled 
Burma with her matchless pagodas 
and the realms of the Shans with 
their unique religious sculptures. 


Marco Polo’s long account oi 
Sagamoni Borcan is, so far as it 
goes, singularly faithful. He did not 
succeed in explaining to Europe that 
the Buddha had founded a faith 
that was distinct from Hinduism; 
but he did in his way grasp the 
distinction that the Buddha was a 
man made god and not a god in 
origin; that his spirit had been per- 
fected through reincarnations; and 
that his images were images of 
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God and quite distinct from poly- 
theistic images. It is difficult to 
believe that either Kublai or Marco 
Polo was deceived by the fragment 
of elephant’s tooth which was after- 
wards triumphantly displayed in 
Kambaluk as a sacred relic; but 
it is interesting to see with what 
dispassion the literal-minded Vene- 
tian sought to disentangle the 
Christian and pagan legends that 
had clustered for centuries round 
the sepulchre of Adam in Ceylon. 


Marco seems to have entered the 
essential Hindustan by voyaging 
westward to the Kingdom of Maa- 
bar or the Coromandel coast. This 
region of pearls and fish-charmers 
and vivid fauna afforded the sober 
European his most memorable ex- 
perience of a people dominated by 
religious devotion. Of the beliefs 
that underlay such unfamiliar fa- 
naticism he comprehended little or 
nothing; and he was deeply puzzled 
by the ritual of the temples. The 
cult suicides moved him almost to 
eloquence. Nothing could emphasize 
the gulf between East and West 
more than this wonderment of a 
plain man whose mind had not been 
touched by previous travellers’ tales. 
In Maabar Marco Polo first en- 
countered Brahmins and yogis, and 
it is notable that the only obvious 
parallel to European experience af- 
forded him was that of the yogi 
alchemists, then at the height of 
their fame. He was far less horrified 
by pretentiousness than by true 
asceticism, which he met for the 
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first time among yogis, especially in 
the province of Lar beyond Maabar 
“towards sunrising,” the home of 
the brahmins. ‘‘And these are so 
cruel‘and so treacherous and such 
perfect idolaters, that I tell you it 
is devilry.”’ 

But the abiding fascination of 
Marco Polo’s India lies in the 
obvious fidelity of his outward 
description, not in any tantalizing 
glimpses of inner understanding. He 
records the particulars, and after 
700 years we see them as unchanged 
essentials. As we travel northward 
with the strangely expatriate Com- 
missioner ‘‘towards more civilized 
parts” to Mutfili, and then again 
southward, and then westward to 
the pirate-haunted coasts of Melibar 
and Tana, a sort of miracle occurs. 
The spectacles of education and 
experience fall from our eyes, and 
we see the thronging subcontinent 
as if we were children born on some 
other planet. 


Once again, seven years later, 
Marco Polo saed round the coast 
of India with a great fleet, conduct- 
ing a 17-year-old Mongol princess to 
the court of the [l-Khan of Persia, 
whose bride she would have been if 
he had not poisoned himself with 
the alchemists’ potions hopefully 
Imported from Maabar. To this 
later visit we owe the wonderful 
account of Burma, conquered by 
the Khakhan’s generals in the battle 
of the elephants at Vochang. His 
description of Mien, as he called the 
land, and especially of Pagan, the 
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shrine of pure 3uddhism, perhaps 
lingers in the mind beyond anything 
else in his vast took. The gold and 
sitver roofs, greciously spared by 
the conquering F-ublai, gleam in an 
eternal sunlight. But the second 
impression of Southern Asia had not 
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the freshness of the first, and it was 
far more hurried. It is to the rather 
impious quest of the Buddha’s tooth 
that the Western world owes its 
introduction to a wider and more 
urgent spiritual experience. 

H. P. COLLINS 


HUMANISTIC STUDIES 


Interesting points are made in re- 
plies to a questionnaire of the Inter- 
national Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies in connection with 
a Unesco project investigating practice 
and possibilities in study, in East and 
West, of each other’s culture. 


M. Paul Masson Oursel thinks that 
the diverse traditioral cultures of East 
and West can furnish the elements of 
a new common culture, but warns 
against confusion and over-simplin- 
cation. 


Dr. Arnold Toynb2e’s best suggestion 
is in connection with presenting the 
backgrounds of Oriental civilization to 
Western students. In this, which we 
should put before the recent history 
of East and West that he makes a 
preliminary, he advocates beginning 
“with the religious and philosophical 
classics of the Oriental cultures, not 
with the literary cnes.... Religious 
and philosophical ideas seem to be 
much more the common property of 
Mankind.” 


M. Jean Bayet, Director de l’Ecole 
Francaise de Rome, points out that 


“thought and sensibility transcend his- 
tory, even the history of civilization.” 
Before differences are pointed out 
“youth has to be persuaded of the com- 
mon capital...which justifies moral 
exchanges between men of good will.” 


M. Alain Daniélou deplores the “ in- 
credible lacuna” in Occidental. culture 
represented by ignorance of the East. 
He thinks that the discovery of the 
classical art and thought of tke East 
might have an effect on the modern 
West which would be comparable to 
that of the discovery of Greek thought 
upon the medieval Christian Occident. 
And he paraphrases Goethe’s “He 
who knows but one language knows 
none” as “He who knows but one reli- 
gion cannot estimate its value.” 


In its reply the Indian Institute of 
Culture at Bangalore offers several 
suggestions for acquainting students in 
East and West with the best in each 
other’s thought. It draws attention, 
however, to a relevant and basic prob- 
lem:— 

The proper balancing of technology and 


the humanities seems to us a woild educa- 
tional problem of the fist magnitude. 


EX NIHILO NIHIL 


r Mr. Rufus Suter is an American contributor whose study of Kant under 
the title, “ The Sage of Kcnigsberg,’’ appeared in our June 1953 issue. He here 
presents in the guise of thought-provoking fiction reflections growing out of one 
phase of the thought of that great philosopher of 18th-century Germany.—ED. | 


Peter Schmidt had received a red 
invitation card from his friend Dr. 
Li Sheng-wei telling him to come 
to supper three nights hence. Peter 
was delighted, for he liked soy-bean 
curd mixed with fried shrimp, and 
he knew that the old man would 
serve it. So on Wednesday evening 
he rang the doorbell of a rooming 
house and was admitted by his host. 
Up a flight of stairs he was ushered 
into a familiar one-room apartment 
with a refrigerator and a small gas 
stove. Even before the door was 
opened he smelt the pungent fra- 
grance of the frying shrimp. “It is 
teen ha mo” (out oi this world), 
he thought, in the only Cantonese 
he knew. 


Peter could wield chop-sticks 
expertly. So for a time no word 
was spoken while he and his host 
enjoyed several bowls of the deli- 
cious concoction. Not until tea 
drinking began did Dr. Li Sheng- 
wei find leisure to speak. Then he 
said abruptly: “You know, of course, 
that in my youth I spent several 
vears in Germany studying philos- 
ophy.” Peter had not known, but 
he remained silent. “We Chinese,” 
the old man continued, “respect Im- 
manuel Kant highly.’ This was 


also news to Peter, for hitherto he 
had imagined that the Chinese re- 
spected no philosophers except their 
own, that is, the First, Second and 
Third Sages—-Confucius, Mencius, 
and Chu -Hsi, respectively. But he 
still kept quiet because he did not 
wish to interrupt a line of thought 
that had taken an unexpected turn. 


He was even more astonished 
when Dr. Li Sheng-wei, instead of 
droning on interminably about the 
principles of morality and political 
science (as the Chinese usually do), 
launched off into a lively exposition 
of Kant’s teachings about space and 
time. Peter had enough German in 
him to feel instinctively that every- 
thing Kant said was to be taken 
seriously. As far back as he could 
recall he had believed, though 
vaguely, that space and time were 
“forms of sensibility,” as Kant had 
taught, and that they were not 
“things-in-themselves.” But now, 
paradoxically, this Chinese was 
making the Kantian doctrine clearer 
to him than it ever had been before. 
He caught himself listening intently 
to his venerable host, who had 
reached the stage of talking about 
the moon. “The moon,’ he was 
saying, “is a sphere, as you would 
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see, Peter, if vou could live long 
enough to go taere. But my point 
is that everything spatial about the 
moon: its hav.ng shape, and its 
moving through space—all this 
spatiality is generated by our con- 
sciousness in the act of observing 
the moon. Do you get the point?” 
Then without waiting for an answer: 
“The same may be said, Peter, of 
everything temtoral about the 
moon: its lastirg. This again is 
your and my consciousness at work, 
organizing our perceptions of the 
moon into a neai pattern.” 


Peter was pleesed by his host’s 
grasp of Western science. The 
moon, obviously, in this discourse, 
was doing duty as an example. The 
>oint was that space and time in 
their entirety, or as a whole, result 
trom acts of consziousness. In the 
universe as it really is there is 
ceither time nor space: no perma- 
rence, no movements, no succession, 
ro change, no dimensionality, no 
snape, no divisibility, no separate- 
ness. Also no opposites to these: 
n> instantaneousne3s, no stationari- 
nass, no simultaneity, no change- 
lessness, no points, 10 shapelessness, 
no indivisibility, no togetherness— 
fcr the one set of opposites are as 
mich parts of time and space as 
th other. 


Peter suddenly was vividly aware 
of the point. Ther. he walked to 
the cupboard and looked at a 
beautiful Ming vase. “Kant,” he 
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cogitated, “must be correct. But if 
it is true that every space-quality 
and every time-quality is projected 
into that vase by a deeply ingrained 
quirk of my consciousness when I 
look at it, the electrons tracing 
orbits around the protons that con- 
stitute it must lead a very peculiar 
kind of life. And what about all the 
history between the instant when 
that vase was made in Peking four 
or five centuries ago and this mo- 
ment? The discovery of Jupiter’s 
satellites, the invention of the 
steam-engine, the harnessing of 
electricity, the two world wars, and 
now the splitting of the atom—these 
events, too, must have occurred 
and existed in a quite unintelligible 
way if time and space are spectacles 
through which I watch time.” 


Peter’s preoccupation with his 
own thoughts had been so intense 
that he was paying no attention to 
Dr. Li Sheng-wei. Then he happen- 
ed to notice him and was puzzled 
by the quizzical expression in his 
eyes. From his chair at the table 
the old man moved unsteadily to- 
wards the stove to brew some more 
tea. Seized by what he evidently 
considered a better idea, he hobbled 
to Peter, touched him gently on 
the sleeve and whispered in his ear: 
“Peter, would you care to know 
what the universe is like when your 
spectacles are broken?” Peter was 
caught too unawares to reply. In 
the first place he had not spoken 
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out anything about spectacles. The 
old man cortinued: “You know, in 
my youth, I lived for several years 
in India, wkere I studied Yoga. I 
learned from the Masters how to 
obtain what I believe may well be 
complete ccntrol of mry conscious- 
ness—though I am not yet entirely 
certain, never having made the ulti- 
mate test cf whether I can render 
inoperative what Kart called the 
forms of sensibility. There is natu- 
rally the racher embarrassing chance 
that iz I really am able to pass the 
ultimate test, space and time will 
collapse altogether—consciousness 
being, as you know, one. And then, 
since the phenomenal universe is 
stretched out over space and time, 
like a lattice-work, if the lattice-work 
should vanish, the phenomenal 
universe would....” 


THE PROBLEM OF SEX 
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Peter, more to humour his host 
than from curiosity to learn what 
would happen if Kants forms of 
sensibility were put out of commis- 
sion, said: “All right! Go abead!” 

He caught again the quizzical 
expression in the eyes of the vener- 
able Chinese. And that was the last 
quizzical expression, or indeed the 
last of anything else that he ever 
caught sight of, for without fanfare 
there suddenly was—Nothing. The 
universe of phenomena went out 
like a light—not only for Dr. Li 
Sheng-wei and Peter Schmidt, but 
also for everybody else: those who 
lived contemporaneously with Dr. 
Li and Peter, those who lived before 
them throughout all past history, 
and those who would live after them 
in a future which no longer existed. 

RUFUS SUTER 


THE PROBLEM OF SEX 


Dr. Irene Bastow Hudsons Sex 
Problems with Reference to Family 
Limitation and the Teaching of the 
Ancient Wisdom is a tiny pamphlet 
that dwells on a side of this subject too 
little consdered by modern societies 
in their wholesale acceptance of con- 
traceptives and artificial birth con- 
trol. She emphasizes that sex is a 
creative power, properly used only in 
the propazation of the race, and that 
unwholesome effects, both moral and 
physical, must follow from the abuse 
of such a power for mere gratification. 
The true significance of marriage is 
also brought out: tha: it is a training 
cf the feelings to altruism. 


It is heartening to see one with Dr. 
Hudson’s medical qualifications pro- 


pound the spiritual view. In analysing 
the abnormal slavery of modern people 
to the sex urges she draws upon the 
profound explanations offered in the 
esoteric anthropology of Madame 
Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine. We are 
afraid, however, that she introduces 
the technical terms and unfamiliar 
doctrines of Theosophy without 
sufficiently preparing the ground. This 
is likely to confuse and turn away 
the reader who is not already a student 
of Theosophy It is to be wished, 
for this reason, that she could have 
revised her outspoken essay so as to 
lead up to the Theosophical doctrines 
by gentler steps and otherwise im- 
prove the arrangement of her material 
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NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


MATHILDE DO CANTO* 


Nowadays, the ‘romans-fleuves’ in- 
undate the literary market. It is rarely 
that one rereads them, unless to look, 
amidst the endless details, for some 
outstanding pages. On the contrary, 
thin books are reread with renewed 
Dleasure : one discovers what the author 
discreetly suggests or leaves untold. and 
one has even the delightful freedom 
zo read between the lines... ! Typical 
recent examples of such books are La 
Marche à l'Etoile by Vercors (author 
ef the famous S#lemce de la Mer) and 
Olivia by Olivia (nom de plume of 
Mrs. Strachey Bussyz); both have been 
translated into many languages and 
ertistically filmed. Less talked about, 
though deep, origmal and solid, is 
Mathilde do Cant>’s Dona Josefa. 
The preface by Remain Rolland will 
entice every one to become acquainted 
with the tragic heroine; we translate 
from it:— - 


I em often nearly desperate in the mids: 
oz the books that hurry me on and under 
tte urmerciful rain of manuscripts. I had 
decided not to read ary more of them... 
Dona Josefa had disapveared under a heap 
of papers; it was only today that I found 
ber azain. I read the frst pages—and then, 
I zead till the end . .Dowa Josefa is a ine 
bcok. It has enfolded me. It is a whole 
atmosphere of soul ard nature Having 
firished reading it, I am impregnated by it 
It reveals a heart whica suffers and enjoys 
generously, a key-board of multiple sensi- 
tivity and of flavour, The womanly soul 
that fills the book (he- sphere which ia £ 
pat of herself) is admirably true, of a 
genuineness not belonging to mere narrative. 
‘bu: a fruit one inhales and tastes. Unike 
so mary intellectual works of art, where 
intelligence tries to cloche itself with hc 
Serses and succeeds ony rather poorly in 
omg it, one can say taat here the senses 
become intelligence. Thought 18 seen, 
touched, tested by the eves, fingers, nostrils 
ard tongue; it throbs wi-hin the heart. 


~ Dona Jossfa. By Uathilde do Canto 


. colour. 


(A. Maréchal, Lidge. 


Mathilde do Canto has lived in the 
Azores; she has felt and rendered, as 
only an artist can, the quaintness, 
beauty and traditions of the islands; 
her style is strong, delicate, witty. As 
in the old Mymensingh Ballads, nature 
is constantly mingled with the feelings 
of the heroine: sky, ocean, plants are 
not only a background to the inner 
drama, they participate in it. Animals 
add their voices to the symphony: the 
sheep passing in some tragic landscape; 
the wings of a bat fluttering in the 
ghastly night; the far-away gallop of 
a horse; the queer cry of a lonely pea- 
cock. As in the Indo-Persian min- 
iatures all the details are painted with 
delicacy and charm, with strength and 
Around the family drama the 
author revives the old legends: Atlantis, 
the submerged continent, the cyclone, 
the floods, after which nothing remain- 
ed under the new Sun except the fair 
islands: the Azores, Madeira, the Can- 
aries; Ines, the assassinated young 
princess whose dead body, royally 
adorned, crossed the whole continent 
covered with a gold cloth, surrounded 
by torches and between crowds of 
adoring people. (Henry de Monther- 
land has just written a drama on that 
subject which has been staged in Paris 
with success, under the title: La Reine 
Morte.) 


Mathilde do Canto tells us about 
the primitive customs still prevalent in 
the island and intermingled with Chris- 
tian rites; about life in the convents. 
Here amd there she gives a popular 
song, a lullaby, a striking local proverb 
to satisfy the lover of folklore. The 
problems of home industries, weaving, 
etc., and those of the workmen and 
fishermen, have attracted Mathilde and 
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not left her indifferent. Her booklet 
is rich with philosophical meanings; it 
carries our thoughts far beyond the 
island where Josefa dies of a cancer, 
after heving adopted the child of a 
peasant girl, abandoned by her own 
son. After the heroine’s death her 
brutal husband adopts the child and 
loves her. “Everything begins all over 
again, eternally,’ writes Mathilde do 
Canto, “as day after night, sun after 
rain, spring after winter, so can a little 
love save the world....” 


The author has still several books 
in manuscript: Franc Jeu (Frank Game) 
about the last war; Une Brebis hors 
du Troupeats (A Sheep out of the Flock) 


Iran. By Ricuarp N. Frye. (George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. viii+ 
126pp. 2 Maps. 3 Appendices. 1954. 
8s. 6d.) 


Readers should not be misled by the 
brevity and textbook-like arrangement 
of this concise historical, political, eco- 
nomic and religious analysis of Iran. The 
author of this excellent work, who is 
well acquainted with the Middle East, 
writes with detachment and understand- 
ing in this survey which leads up to the 
many acute current problems. Chief of 
these are the oil dispute with Great 
Britain—settled since the book was 
written—and whether Iran will turn 
Communist. 


Mr. Frye comes nearest to making 
an explicit diagnosis of Jran’s problems 
when he points to the absence of a 
middle class, of a link between town 
and country. It is a pity he does not 
probe more deeply here. The disillusion- 
ed Western-educated intellectuals, who 
read Kafka, Sartre and others ‘“sympto- 
maiic of the Westerner’s uncertainty in 
the great world of science created by 
him,” represent, as he says, the effects of 
the clash between modern and tradi- 
tional ways of life in a country which 
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depicting the Calvinist Geneva of 
1900. In Le Danseur de Corde (The 
Dancer on the Rope), Mathilde tells 
us of the suffering of an ambitious 
young woman who, after an accident, 
bas to have a leg amputated. She 
masters her humiliations and gains a 
peace of mind which she is able to 
share with others. “Most of us have 
to submit to some secret amputations,” 
Mathilde explained when lending us 
her manuscript, “but few of us accept 
and rise above them; that is the sym- 
bol of my book.” She is a great admirer 
of Indian thought and her books are 
no doubt influenced by that preference. 


ANDREE KARPELES AND C. A. HOGMAN 


needs the application of at any rate some 
modern techniques. 


Religion goes deep in Iran. It means 
more than the attempt by Kashani and 
the Mullahs to regain the ground they 
lost under Reza Shah by exploiting the 
bitter nationalist reaction to the power 
politics played over Iran. The religious 
tradition goes back to the noble days 
of Zoroastrianism. And within Islam the 
finer side of religion has been carried on 
by the Sufi orders, which are better 
able to accommodate the Western influ- 
ence than is the formal Shiite State 
religion. 


In referring to these two strands of 
religion, Mr. Frye indicates both the 
hope and desperation cf Iran, where 
it has not proved possible to copy 
Mustapha Kemal’s experiment in Tur- 
key. This inability is not confined to 
Iran alone But Mr. Frye states the 
problem and leaves it; he too well ap- 
preciates the permanent factors under- 
lying the uncertainty in this land of 
rich civilizations, which makes for a 
mysteriousness that it is difficult for 
an European to penetrate. 


J. C. HUNT 
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Atlantts to the Latter Days. Inspi- 
rationally dictatec to H. C. RANDALL- 
STEVENS (Er. Eros) by the Masters 
Oneferu and Adolemy of the Osirian 
Group. (The Aquarian Press, Lon- 
dor. 160 pp. Ilustrated. 1954. 13s.); 
Death—An Interesting Journey: From 
Teachings by the Messenger. Compiled 
by STANLEY Becrorp. (The Alcuin 
Press, Welwyn Garden City. 151 pp. 
1954. 10s. 6d.) 


These books, as denoted, claim to be 
inspired from discernate sources. The 
“*Atlanto-Egyptian” writings were dic- 
tated by an inner voice, the illustra- 
tions being drawn automatically; the 
‘death” messages ceme through a deep- 
xance medium, Mr Bedford’s wife. In 
both cases there was reluctance at first 
to let the mediurism develop—with 
xirs. Bedford it omly did so after a 
serious thyroid illness. In both cases 
the matter and stvle of writing are 
Insignificant, compa-zed with those of 
many works of imagination produced 
mormally. Mr. Rardall-Stevens’ writ- 
ings, despite the assertion to the con- 
trary, bear all the merks of a subliminal 
medley. Daydreams cut one off from 
reality; automatism and “‘ disconnec- 
tbn” are opposed to psychological 
imtegration ; and, even were the results 
spectacular, the ever.tual price for the 
dichotomy might prcve too high. 


The “Atlantean” narrative under 
review, a revised and enlarged re-issue 
of The Votce Out of Egypt (published 
1935), is an episodic mixture having a 
pantheon of Egypto-Jewish colouring, 
wizh additions (Sparks of the Cosmic 
Overplus, etc.). Its version of Atlantis 
(c. 30,000-15,000 B.c.) “left but a mere 
hamdfu! of people tə carry on the 
civ lization” in Egypt (the transcriber 
having been himself Akhnaton). Apart 
from the briefest of mertions, the ancient 
Asian and American civilizations are 
trected as non-existent, even though the 
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former at least (older than that of 
Egypt) has a vast mass of records and 
literature, giving an unparalleled field 
for research on the subject of still 
earlier civilizations. One can see how 
personal and subjective this account 
is, by comparing it with Tke Secret 
Doctrine by H. P. Blavatsky. There 
she adduces a weight of evidence— 
from innumerable, almost contemporary 
sources, as well as from the discoveries 
of geologists, anthropologists and so 
forth—as to the existence of former 
continents and giant races. Mr. Randall- 
Stevens’ fantasy does not fit in the 
picture. 


The second book has more of the 
ordinary spiritualistic character. On 
the data given, one cannot judge whether 
the “subconscious” alone or other 
factors tod are at work. One reads, 
“There is no evil in the beyond, there- 
fore there are no evil spirits.” Or 
again, obsession “by an evil spirit is 
impossible....If they did exist, they 
would not be allowed to influence us. 
The authority of God’s Law is so 
compelling; they would be placed 
under proper restraint.’’ Remorse in the 
spirit world is stated to be enough 
punishment for misdeeds in this. All 
this might well be the “wish-fulfilment’’ 
of a soft-hearted nature, not over- 
burdened with a sense of logic. On 
the other hand, the lulling of people’s 
fears might well be a first step to their 
victimization by the subjective evil 
they deny. The very lack of shadow 
in the picture indicates its falsity, 
especially when one compares it with 
definite teachings about the after-death 
states that explain the truths taught 
about them by all the religions, under 
various allegorical forms. These teach- 
ings are not to be found in passive 
trance. The first intuitive fear of this 
mediumism was a surer guide. 


E. W. 
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Marxism or islam? By MazHERUDDIN 
Smppiqit. (Orientalia, Lahore. xix+ 
168 pp. 1954. Rs. 7/8) 


Mankind mast choose, this author 
contends, between Marxism and Islam: 
all other faiths have shown their in- 
adequacy. 


Marxism is cn the face of it the more 
vigorous and materially powerful. But 
it has defects. The greater part of the 
essay is a criticism of its philosophy, 
ethics and poliical theory. The author 
makes many sound points and must 
rank among the best critics of Marxism. 
He makes same mistakes, however. 
Marxism does not separate the know- 
ing mind completely from the matter 
it knows. This is one of the errors of 
“mechanical” materialism which the 
dialectic claims to correct. 


Still, no camprehensive philosophy 
is free from faults. Men can endure 
quite a lot of hocus-pocus if its prac- 
tical outcome is satisfactory. It is here 
that the authcr’s criticism falls short. 
He notices tha: the moral level of the 
Russian rulers has declined since Lenin’s 


The Awaken ng. By SHANKER RAM. 
(A. N Purnah and Co., Madras. 48 pp. 
1954. Re. 1/-) 


Shanker Rams writes, “I am a simple 
man” and he believes that simple people 
the world over will agree with him that 
batred and vioEnce cannot bring peace 
and that ‘‘bomos are the concentrated 
violence of ha-eful minds.” 


He imagines 3 Human Congress, with 
delegates from the people of every 
nation, determined to act for the 
“Human Family” as a uni: because 


the time has zome when our family has 
to decide  eithc: to succeed in making 
Gandhiy1’s ideal o` Ahimsa a reglity, or cease 
to exist as a human family 
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day, but his instances are confned to 
foreign policy. It is surely relevant to 
his theme that, tried out in practice for 
35 years, Marxism has produced a 
truly horrific despotism, and even in a 
much diluted form, in Britain, has 
provoked doubts whether it must not 
ultimately destroy all initiative. 


Mr. Siddiqi then advances as his 
alternative a version of Islam which, 
though doubtless authentic, has not. been 
practised since the time of the third 
Caliph. He quotes texts enjoining sup- 
port of the poor, and one from the 
Hadith implies that men should sur- 
render all surplus wealth. Hence he 
claims that Islam demands socialism 
The texts will hardly bear so much 
weight: they can be taken as support- 
ing “welfarism.” 


One would have expected Islamic 
thinkers, beginning almost on a clean 
slate, to devise some new plan whereby 
to avoid the defects which all Western 
systems, including socialism, have shown. 


P. SPRATT 


The Congress’s Fifth Resolution 
sums up the intent and plan :— 


Ths Congress of Humans votes for the 
total abandonment of war as a necessary 
prelude to World Government and calls on 
all the influential members of the Family to 
stait Ahimsa Societies in every...corner of 
the world, since Non-violence alone can 
save the Human Family from annihilation 
through atom bombs and similar deadly 
weapons. 


This terse booklet is valuable be- 
cause full of real insight, common-sense 
ideas and understanding, and its 
simple sincerity is bound to make a 
deep appeal to every human heart. 
It should be widely circulated, and its 
suggestions considered. 

EsP. T. 
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Negro Slave Songs in the United 
States. By Mites Mark FisHer. With 
a Foreword by Ray ALLEN BELING- 
TON. (Published tor the American His- 
torical Association. Cornell University 
Fress, New York; Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Gxford University Press, London. 
xv+-223 pp. 1952. $4.00; 32s.) 


Most of us kave heard a certain 
number of “spirituals,” perhaps “Joshua 
fit de battle o’ Jericho” or “Swing low, 
sweet chariot”; ard a good many people 
are acquainted with Marc Connolly’s 
brilliant play Grezn Pastures. We have 
therefore known for some years that the 
Negro slaves adodted the Bible stories 
with a childlike aad pathetic literalness. 
A point which is rather surprising in Dr. 
Fisher’s book is that the songs of longing 
for release do not always mean a pining 
for “heab’n” but, quite as often, for a 
chance of getting -o Liberia or of return- 
ing to Africa. 


The inevitable pathos and the spirit 
af endurance in most of these songs 
make us feel a vicarious pride in the 
coble work of emancipation which was 
echieved by Abraham Lincoln, his gen- 
erals and their volunteers (not forgetting 
Walt Whitman). Dr. Fisher suggests 
that Moses was the “patron saint” of 
those poor slaves—some of whom, he 
says, were well treated and given posts 
cf responsibility. Listen! 


Persian Poem:: An Anthology of 
Verse Translations. Edited by A. J. 
ARBERRY. (Everyman’s Library. J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Ltd., London. xvi++ 
249 pp. 1954. 63.) 


This volume is a very welcome addi- 
tion to Everyman’s Library and the 
editor has suppl-ed an interesting and 
juminating preface, giving a brief ac- 
count of the history of English transla- 
tions of Persian poetry, with some notes 
on the art of translation. 


The poems are given under the head- 
-ngs of Quatrain Lyric, Ode, Didactic 
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Go down, Moses, 
Way down ın Egypt land, 
Tell ole Pharaoh 
Let my people go 

A reviewer, if he wishes to praise, 
is usually wise to let the author speak 
for himself. Indeed, this was Sir John 
Squire’s precept when he was editing 
that gallant paper The London Mercury. 
So here is a fascinating excerpt from 
Dr. Fisher’s summing-up:—. 

Negioes evidently had something that offset 
the wretched and unmoral pictures that were 
usually drawn of their total situations, some- 
thing that gave them the strength to survive 
overwhelming hardships Help from the federal 
government ın preventing starvation.. can- 
not entirely explain why the turmoil of 


- emancipetion did not create a worse reaction 


in the Negro people One of the reasons 
why it did not was the uncommon strength 
of the Negro spirit, and a major source of this 
strength was the spirituals... Many Negroes 
succumbed to the rigors of American slavery, 
and all of them might perhaps have become 
dispirited and have died out, according to 
expectations, had they not had their songs in 
the night.... 


The fopularity of spirituals in Europe is 
too well known to need rehearsal here. In 
both the Eastern and the Western hem- 
spheres have the spintuals captured their 
listeners. Perhaps never before have the songs 
of a people woven such charms. 

However, we must attribute some 
of the charm to the dark beauty of 


so many Negro voices. 
CLIFFORD Bax 


and Epic, and, as one would expect 
in a collection of Persian poems, include 
some in a mystical strain, such as “The 
Veil” (Attar, p.44), “Mystic Cups” 
( Iraqi, p. 57 ) and “Revelation” ( Hafiz, 
p. 77). 


There are examples of the verse of 
poets cf the classical period and also of 
a number of modern poets, of whom 
Iqbal (pp. 136 ff.) is the greatest and 
best known, but others, such as Shah- 
riyar (pp. 107 ff.), are also responsible 
for some fine poetry, translated by the 
editor. He is also the translator of 
some cf the older poems, notably some 
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quatrains by Rumi, which ate moving 
in their simphcity — 
If life be zone, fresh hfe to you 
God offeretn, 


A hfe eternal, to tenew 
This life o? death 


The Fount of Immoitality 

In Love 1s found, 

Then come and in this boundless sea 
Of Love b2 drowned (p 36) 

Some of the older poems, and nearly 
all of the modern verse, will be new to 
most English readers. While some of 
the extracts are long, much longer than 
is usual in an anthology, this is all to 


A Tagore Testament. Translated from 
the original Bengali of RABINDRANATH 
TacoreE by Inpu Dutt. Cover and 
Frontispiece by CYRIL SATORSKY. (Me- 
ndan Books, London. xiv+r117 pp. 
1953, 10s. 5d.) 


A Tagore Testament comprises sev- 
eral essays, speeches made on various 
birthdays end other pieces written in 
answer to questions about religion or 
to criticism of his philosophy, linked 
together b:7 poems. The book is not 
thereiore aa autobiography in the strict 
sense, rataer is it an expression of 
beliefs anc philosophy. The prefatory 
Translators Note is excellent in its 
analysis cf Tagore’s achievement. It 
quotes T. S. Eliot’s phrase, “the inter- 
section of the timeless with time,” as 
expressing the true apprehension of 
the poet, and particularly of thts poet, 
his awaremess of eternal values and their 
effect upcn human life, “this life that 
is the perpetual playground of the 
Infinite.” Above all, Tagore was aware 


Valmiki Ramayana. By N. CHANDRA- 
SEKHARA AIYER. (Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay. 236pp. 1954. 
Re. 1/12) 


This English abridgment of Valmiki’s 
Ramayaxa, forming a companion volume 
to the Mahabharata by “CR.” is a 
welcome addition to the Bharatiya Vidya 
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the good, as it gives the reader a 
better idea of the poet’s work and also 
of the subject concerned. There is a 
valuable bibliography and also indices 
of the names of poets and translators. 
Readers might have liked to know 
much more about the poets than is 
given here; translators are dealt with 
more adequately. 


To all lovers of poetry, and of 
Persian literature, this book can be 
strongly recommended. 


MARGARET SMITH 


not only of the transcendence of the 
Deity, but Hisimmanence. To many 
he seems withdrawn from normal life, 
but surely the vocation of a poet is to 
see life from a different angle, to direct 
our thoughts to the things of the spirit. 
Tagore himself, late in life, made no 
claim to be a philosopher, he described 
himself simply as a poet. 


The book fails on one point. A great 
man’s literary work cannot be wholly 
divorced from his personal life; a short 
biographical note and a brief account 
of the wonderful experiment of Santi- 
niketan would have added immensely 
to its value. The very brief letter at the 
end, and the few references to Santi- 
niketan in passing, assume too much 
previous knowledge in the reader. Since 
the translation is obviously intended for 
Western readers, this background is 
necessary for a generation which does 
not know Tagore. 


G. E. PEARSALL 


Bhavan’s Book University Series, whose 
praiseworthy objective is to render to 
Indian literature and thought the same 
service as the Pelican and Penguin 
Books have done to English. The book 
carries a Foreword by Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru in the course of which he 
says, “I do not think any person car 
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understand India or her people fully 
wichout possessing a knowledge of the 
two magnificent epics that are India’s 
pride and treasure.” 


In a fairly [sngthy Introduction, 
the translator discusses the merits of 
tte epic and tries to explain why the 
Ramayana enjoys a prestige and popu- 
larity even greater than that of the 
Makabharata. As against modern critics 
like the late V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, he 
upholds the view that Sri Rama was 
an avatara of divinity and not a mere 
mortal, and-claims that that was Val- 
mik:’s own view. Eis approach is there- 
fore “orthodox.” In making the abridg- 


Highlights of HModern Literature. 
Edited by Francis Brown. (The New 
American Library, New York. 240 pp. 
1954. 35 cents) 


Highlights of Mcdern Literature is 
a collection of essays from The New 
York Times Book Review. Francis 
Erown, who edits the section, calls 
them “fugitive pieces.” The book seeks 
tc save the important fugitives from 
oblivion. The blurb calls them “literary 
delights” but they are more than 
highly pleasing. Thəy are absorbingly 
rewarding. 

‘These 58 informal essay-reviews are 
remarkable not only because they deal 
with important trends and men oi 
letters but also because they are written 
by leading littérateurs such as W. H. 
Acden, E. M. Forster, Stephen Spender, 
Ardré Maurois, Thomas Mann, Sean 
Casey, Alan Pryce-Jones, Louis 
Xronenberger, Katherine Ann Porter, 
etc As Francis Brcwn says in the 
troduction, “the chcice of subject is 
only the beginning. It is the treatment 
cf the subject that brings revelation.” 


The essays are arranged in six sec- 
Hors—“*On Books,” ‘On Writers and 
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ment, he has included nothing which is 
not to be found in the original. 


Comparisons may be invidious, but 
they are often inevitable. So far as 
felicity of diction goes, this has to yield 
place to Rajaji’s version of the Maka- 
bharata. The unnecessary sectional 
headings like “Synopsis” or “Rama to 
be crowned” are awkward and break 
up the continuity of the narrative. The 
transliteration of Sanskrit words is not 
quite uniform. But these are minor 
shortcomings in a worthy performance. 


K. Guru Dutt 


Writing,” “Appraisals and Reapprais- 
als,’ “On Poetry,” “On History and 
Biography,” and “Some Names Remem- 
bered.” Here are but a few indications 
of the feast:— 


Probably the most powerful effect of lit- 
erature on us is a moral effect, and this effect, 
rightly appreciated, is what gives literature 
its unique value —ARTHUR Muizenene, “What 


Makes Great Books Great.” 


If he plavs false, it is in order to speak 
more tiuly —ExizaseTH Bowen, “The Writer’s 
Peculiar World ” 


The history of the Snob-Value of the 
Obscure deserves a book in itself.—Ivor Brown, 
“In Praise of Comedy.” ; 


Appreciation doesn’t- mind your writing a 
little poetry about people you admire: what 
it won’t let you write about them is fiction — 
Lovis KRONENBERGER, “A Time to Speak 
Words of Praise.” 


Nothing mekes a man learn faster than the 
necessity for teaching.—rRaNK O'CONNOR, 
"A Lyric Voice in the Insh Theatre.” 


We are living in a time which above all 
challenges the concept of the individual — 
STEPHEN SPENDER, ‘‘Can’t We Do Without 
the Poets?” 


The best poetry should evoke suggestions 
which please and satisfy but do not exhaust 
themselves on the hardness of intellect.— 
Ricwarp EBERHART, “Why I Say It in Verse” 


MumTaz MOTIWALLA 
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You Will Survive De:th. By SHER- 
woop Eppy. (The Omega Press, Reigate, 
Surrey. 175 pp. 1954. Lis, 6d.) 


This book is concemed with the 
fascinating question of the individ- 
ual’s survival of death By survival 
of death Dr. Eddy coes not mean 
“pantheistic absorption -nto impersonal 
beng nor...mere biole gical or social 
immortality.” What h: does mean is 
“the survival of an ind-vidual, personal 
consciousness, with memory of the past 
and a personality tha’ shall be spir- 
itually recognizable to my friends.” 


The author states th.t he has always 
beld this belief on grounds of faith 
alone. He met many enlisted men in 
the two world wars an.. many bereaved 
relatives, however, wko did not have 
this faith but who sought evidence for 
it. Accordingly, in orcer that he might 
be able to help such >eople, he began 
to investigate the recorded empirical 
psychical research of others on immor- 
tality and to seek dicect personal evi- 
cence, through the agency of mediums 
of the highest integrry. This he did, 
although up to the tme of beginning 


Chinese Philosop,y in Classical 
Times. Edited, annotated anc trans- 
lated by E. R. Husas. ( Everyman’s 
Library. J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 
London, xlv-+336pp 1954. 6s.) 


There is a qualit% of sweet reason 
and luminous comme sense even in the 
mysticism of the classical Chinese out- 
look that makes a strong appeal to 
many Western minds. Its tone of hu- 
menitarian feeling, its scientinc logic 
and its organic nacuralism chime in 
friendlier fashion than more transcen- 
dent works. It is net surprising, there- 
fore, though gratifying, to find the 
Everyman’s Library reprinting E. R. 
Hughes’ selection cf classical Chinese 
writings for the third time (in a larger 
format, and with ninor revisions and 
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his investigations (1937) he had a 
robust prejudice against psychical re- 
search, as the field was “full of super- 
stition and fraud.” It is in this context 
that Dr. Eddy’s conclusions must be 
viewed, 


After 12 years of close study, whilst 
admitting all the limitations and peculiar 
difficulties connected with psychic in- 
vestigations, and whilst acknowledg- 
ing the meagre results of the past 70 
years’ work, he affirms.— 

just as there is no contradiction between 
my religious faith and scientific truth, so 
there 1s none between my religious expe- 
rience, which 18 based on faith, and scientific 
psychic evidence for survival 


Perhaps one may be allowed to ask 
whether, as the author appears to ad- 
mit (vide p.171), faith has outweigh- 
ed reason in convincing him of survival. 
Yet undoubtedly the book carries the 
ring of complete sincerity and is a 
clear and stimulating presentation of a 
most difficult problem. 


One small point—on p.146 there 
is some confusion of dates. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR 


an additional preface). Sinologues will 
need no reminder of its value, but 
“Everyman” will find it worth explor- 
ing, as the following random example 
shows: —- 

Master Tseng said, “Every day I examine 
myself in thiee ways whether in my tiansact- 
ing of business for other men I have been 
faithful to them, whether m my intercourse 
with my frends I have been true m word, 
whether I have not passed on teachings 
which I have not mastered ” (Analects, 1 4) 

Mr. Hughes’ Introduction, with its 
background survey and its imaginative 
analysis of the principles of translation, 
is worth reading for its own sake. He 
himself by nature sees the nobler aspect 
of the meanings of the terms he works 
upon. 

E.W. 





PREPARING FOR WORLD FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


{In August 1953 ths World Association of Parliamentarians for World Government and 
tke World Movement for World Federal Government met together in conference at 
Copenhagen to consider proposals for the Revision of the United Nations Charter. This 


year the two organizations met separately. 


ferences.—ED. ] 


The fourth Conference of the World 
Association of Parliamentarians for 
World Government was held in London 
-rom September 4th tò roth and was at- 
tendec by members of Parliament from 
many countries of the world as well as 
by friends and sympathizers. For the 
first time such a corference was held 
ina world free from actual war even 
though it was not at Deace. 


Debates were held oa the Resolutions 
of the previous years Conference at 
Copenhagen, which deal with both the 
Erger sphere of Wcrld Government 
enc the smaller anc more pressing 
reed, the revision of the United Na- 
Hors Charter. 


The ideal set up :s to make the 
United Nations into an international 
government, and all human beings into 
vond citizens. They would replace 


the Security Counci! by a world 
Executive Council, end set up a 
axcameral World legislature. They 


woud have a world disarmament plan 
added tc the United Nations Charter. 
Tae” weuld have supervision by United 
Nations Inspectors. 


Though this ideal is set up no- 
coze expects that it will immediately be 
reacked. The immediate practical idea 
is to make the United Nations work in 
the way everyone knows it ought to 
werk. and to open it to all states which 
wil eccept the necessary obligations. 


“deals must. always be ahead of 
present-day facts, but they must be 
ccastantly before us nntil they do 
become established fac’s, making way 
ier higher and higher ideals. The 


Here we reprint brief reports of beth Con- 


World Association of Parliamentarians 
for World Government is doing good 
foundational work. 


E. BESWICK 


% 
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Delegates from over 20 countries met 
in London at the end of August for the 
Sixth Annual Conference of the World 
Movement for World Federal Govern- 
ment. They examined ways and means 
of publicizing the “‘Copenhagen Plan” 
that was drawn up last year at the 
joint conference held with the World 
Association of Parliamentarians for 
World Government. 


A note of urgency pervaded the 
proceedings, for the Charter of the 
United Nations comes up for review in 
September 1955. By co-operating at all 
levels with the parliamentarians, the 
World Movement seeks to act as a 
pressure grcup working through the 
numerous international organizations 
that are connected with the U.N. andon 
a national level through political par- 
ties. A special committee was also set 
up to study the attitude of the Soviet 
countries. 


An encouraging feature of the con- 
ference was the favourable reaction it 
had from the British press. However, 
while the Movement has much wider 
support than its relatively small and 
scattered membership would suggest, 
it will be hard put to it to co-ordinate 
its sympathizers so that their voice 1s 
heard in the councils of the nations. 


J. C. HUNT 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS 


On Saturday, August 21st, between 
900 and 1,000 scholars of all nationali- 
ties gathered at Cambridge, England, 
to attend the Twenty-third International 
Congress of Orientalists, held under the 
presidentship of Sir Ralph Turner of 
the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London It was a remarkable 
Congress; for, for the first time in 
many years, Russian scholars were pres- 
ent. There were also members from 
Poland. The Congress was therefore 
more completely “international” than 
for many years past. 


In a talk upon “Historical Signifi- 
cance of Sectarian Movements in India,” 
printed for us in translation, A. Liakov, 
one of the Russians, said: — 


the study of the Bhakti movement from 
the point of view of its social roots, the 
study of different trends of this movement 
which reflected the interests of different strata 
of society (and we know that this movement 
was by far not homogenzous) is still in its 
initial stage. One of the aims of this 
report is to draw the attention of the his- 
tonen to the pnme impoitance of the study 
of the Bhakt: movement foi the conect under- 
standing of the social life of medieval India 


The Congress lasted a week. It was 
divided into 11 Sections: Egyptology; 
Semitic Studies; Assyriology; Iranian, 
Armenian and Central Asian Studies; 
Altaic Studies; Turcology (History); 
Indian Studies; Far East; Islam (divid- 
ed into two sections, Language, Litera- 


ture and Art, and History and Religion); 


Orient-Occident and Christian-Orient, 
and Africa Altogether about four 
hundred lectures or papers were offered. 
Two General Meetings and a Closing 
Section were held, and the usual recep- 
tions and social gatherings aided the 
friendly mixing of East and West, race 
and race, nation and nation. The Rus- 
sians, 20 of them, had brouzht some 
films which they arranged to show to 
delegates. They depicted the progress 
made by the US.S.R. in the under- 


developed lands over which it had 
control. 


Apart from the lectures given to the 
different Sections and the discussions 
which took place, the general themes 
of the Congress, discussed at the General 
Meetings, were two: cataloguing of 
manuscripts so that the individual 
library catalogues should be at the 
disposal of all other libraries—an im- 
mense work, for which the keen co-op- 
eration of all countries was essential ; 
and the relationship between Oriental- 
ism and History. 


In this connection two booklets had 
been prepared: Ortentcl Manuscript 
Collections in the Libraries of Great 
Britain and Ireland by J. D. Pear- 
son, M.A., Librarian, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of 
London, published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and Ortentalism and History, 
edited by Denis Sinor, Secretary- 
General of the Congress. The latter, 
with Preface and Epilogue, consisted 
of five articles: “The Ancient Near 
East” by H. Frankford (who died 
before the Congress), “Islam”? by 
Bernard Lewis, “India and its Cultural 
Empire” by J. E. van Lohuizen-de 
Leeuw, “China” by Edwin G. Pulley- 
bank and “Central Eurasia” by Denis 
Sinor. 


Mr. Sinor made an interesting and 
important point in his Preface: “It is 
always difficult to convince people that 
what they do not know can be as 
important as what they know.” He ask- 
ed for a closer relationship between 
Orientalist and Historian, that each 
might know the difficulties of the other, 
and hesuggested that Orientalists should 
perhaps more fully realize “how their 
fields of study can, and should, be set 
at their proper place in general history.” 


Mr. Cyril Philips, Chairman at tke 
Meeting, referred to the need of his- 
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torians to observe the “discipline of 
history,” and he~ emphasized this es- 
pecially at the present-time when “new” 
histories are being written. There was 
great need, he felt, for history to be 
severed from the political opinions of 
the historian. 


Ir some of the discussions an appeal 
was made that Eastern and Western 
archeologists should work together. 
There was need for some press to pro- 
duce along the same lines as the Cam- 
bridge histories, a comprehensive historv 
of the East. 


The dangers of so much specialization 
and so much attention to technicalities 
that the broader aspects of learning and 
life were neglected were once admi- 
raobly made clear by the theme of 
the meeting being lost in a discussion 
as to just when Mahomet consummated 
his marriage. 


A similar discussion took place at 
one o the Sectional meetings, dealing 
with the letter and the spirit of laws. 
If the “letter” only is obeyed more 


YUGOSLAV 


A Yugoslav Cultural Evening was 
arranged by the Indian Institute of Cui- 
ture, Basavangudi, Bangalore, on Seg- 
tember 27th, with the Yugoslav Em- 
hassy’s co-operation and under th2 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice B. Vasu- 
devamurthy. It was a gréat success in 
arousing appreciation of a distant coun- 
try’s cultural achievements. It alsc 
gave an insight into Yugoslavia’s 
bistory. Cemocratic aims and indepen- 
dent policy and into her problems and 
-he pirit in which these were being 
met. 

Besides an illuminating talk on Yugo- 


clav literature by Mr. Cedomir Minder- 
ovic, Counsellor for Cultural Affairs in 
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and more laws have to be added in 
order to clear away the multitudinous 
efforts of the human mind to “get 
round” the spirit while attending to 
the “letter.” 


On the other hand it must be ad- 
mitted that only by combining the 
efforts of the “ dry-as-dust ” specialist 
with the knowledge of the larger 
pattern of history and life can a truly 
comprehensive, total history of man- 
kind be achieved and a true perspective 
of past and present be attained. 


Reference was made to the difficulty 
of getting enough money to continue 
oriental studies in Great Britain. The 
London School of Oriental and African 
Studies was in a better position in this 
respect than certain other centres of 
this branch of learning in other uni- 
versity towns and the need for more 
funds was urgent. Reference was made 
to the great effort made in this field 
by Russia and her allies. 


E. BESWICK 


CULTURE 


the Yugoslav Embassy, there were 
beautiful scenic films. And, most re- 
vealing, there were translations from 
living Yugoslav poets, beautifully read 
by the Rev. L. M. Schiff and Mrs. 
Schiff. Even the translations were 
evocative and let shine through the 
true poetic sensitivity and fire. They 
gave a glimpse of the sacrifices that 
lay behind the achievement of Yugo- 
slavia’s freedom and of the beauty end 
splendour that, as Mr. Schiff said, had 
been distilled out of suffering. 


Truly, as Mr. Minderovic said in 
concluding his talk, “the most noble 
and the most lasting links between 
nations are cultural links.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A CANADIAN MAKES A FEW COMPARISONS 


The term “American?” as used to 
denote only the citizens of the United 
States of America is obviously a mis- 
nomer, since Mexicans and Canadians, 
speaking in terms of geography, are 
no less Americans, but, since custom 
legalizes everything, the term is accepted 
in the more restricted sense. 


Mexicans, whose culture and racial 
characteristics stem from a Spanish 
origin and make them readily distin- 
guishable, are rarely taken for U.S. 
Americans. But Canadians, because of 
similar speech and countenance, very 
often are and sometimes resent it with 
considerable heat. North Americans we 
are, if you like, but please remember 
the qualification. 


In spite of being inundated these 
later years with seas of journalistic 
Americanism we have managed to keep 
ourselves sane and afloat. Having de- 
veloped what our great neighbours to 
the south call “sales resistance,’ we 
take the printed word with the prover- 
bial pinch of salt and can recognize 
propaganda a long way off. 


Most Canadians have travelled by 
car in the United States and have had 
the experience, when stopping for a 
petrol fill at one of the many gaudy 
stations where cars are serviced (and 
the service well charged for), of hear- 
ing the attendant remark as he flutters 
his duster across the windshield: “Too 
bad you people can’t get away from 
the British and come in with us.” We 
parry politely with: “Do you think we 
might be better off with you?” while 
the tongue threatens to betray us into 
asking. “What makes you think we 
would like you any better than we like 
the British?” But we remember our 
guest manners just in time. Besides, 
we feel they would never understand 
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that. Since m these times no weaker 
nation can stand entirely alone, we pre- 
fer to keep our association with the 
Commonwealth rather than be utterly 
swallowed by the United States. A- 
mericans regard us Canadians as being 
a bit slow on the uptake and not quite 
alive to our great opportunities——Oh, 
fine people, of course! But just not 
“savvy.” 

However, there is nothing amiss with 
the hospitality we find below our south- 
ern border. Friends down there insist 
upon conveying us here and there, bent 
on showing us their wonderful country 
where everything is “the biggest and 
best in the world.” When they come 
to us they are usually good visitors, 
putting up with gravel and even dirt 
roads in this province of Saskatchewan, 
since only the main highways are paved, 
although in Eastern Canada they find 
roads that are equal to their own. 


When some wealthy American’s pencil 
points to a map at some remote northern 
location and decides to go “ way up in 
Canada for a little fishing,” the guides 
and resort men will sometimes have 
cause to remember his largesse for a 
long time. If, on the other hand, he 
and a companion or two decide to fly 
up there in their own plane, the chances 
are they will set themselves down either 
by accident or ill-design at some point 
of no return as far ag their own power 
is concerned. Then the Canadian Air 
Force must send.scout planes to locate 
them and perhaps a helicopter to fly 
them out. Our government spends many 
thousands of dollars yearly on such 
rescue missions. It may be interesting 
to note that psychologists explain this 
recurring desire to retreat to primitive 
surroundings such as our ancestors knew 
as being in itself an unconscious protest 
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against a dominating materialism and 
a complex way of life wherein the busi- 
ness of getting a living is all-important 
and the art of living for its own saze 
is largely obscured. 


Canadians, being a northern people, 
possess an immense drive toward work, 
which is necessary in opening up a new 
country. But the creative arts do not 
flourish under such conditions. At pres- 
ent they tend to be imitative of what 
is done in other countries or too self- 
consciously Canadian. This cultural lag 


will right itself when there is more- 


leisure time for artistic expansion. 


It comes as a surprise to newcomers 
here that wives of cabinet ministers 
and professional men usually do their 
own cooking and housework as well 
as care for their children, unless they 
are prevented from doing so by illness. 
The many mechanical aids they may 
have raises the standard of cleanliness 
but seldom actually lessens the labour 
involved, since the cleaning and care 
of household appliances itself forms a 
large part of the housework. Then 
again, many small machines of electric 
motivation are ornamental rather than 
useful—the batter mixer sits upon its 
shelf while the busy housewife beats up 
her cake with a spoon because it is 
too much trouble to get it out and 
clean it afterwards for just one cake. 
Taking everything into consideration, 
-he Western woman with her wide 
social and civic obligations is, during 
her years of child-rearing, among the 
hardest worked in the world. . i 


We are often told that in densely 
populated countries many people must 
go hungry throughout the greater part 
of their lives. This knowledge makes 
us uncomfortable ; we would like to do 
something about it and sometimes we 
make a gesture in that direction. But 
we cannot realize the condition of 


hunger because few of us have ever 
been truly hungry. What passes for 
hunger with us is usually nothing more 
than a sensation of partial vacancy 
within the stomach which urges us to 
repeat the pleasurable experience of 
eatinz. 

It sometimes happens that a case of 
destitution is discovered and given suff- 
cient publicity to unlock the vast stores 
of sentimental sympathy possessed by 
the American public. Then the erst- 
while unfortunates are showered with 
gifts of money and merchandise, which 
have been known to include motor-cars 
and even a modern home. Canadians, 
however, tend to be less reckless in 
the matter of signing cheques. 


In comparing a highly mechanized 
society with another based largely upon 
human labour one should remember 
the advantage of the disadvantages. 
If there is less opportunity for vicarious 
forms of enjoyment such as supplied 
by television sets and many vast sport 
spectacles, the people tend to develop 
more satisfying human relationships 
than are likely to be found in a swiftly 
moving existence. 


We have heard that in Eastern lands 
the lest years of a person’s life are a 
time of tranquillity since respect and 
obedience to elders is still the rule. 
This is no longer true in America, 
where too much emphasis is placed up- 
on the opinions and desires of youth. 
Within limits it is well to encourage 
the young to take part in affairs, but 
the juvenile section of Western society 
has been getting out of control, as any- 
one nay learn from the daily press. 
But even this condition seems to have 
run its course, and there is encouraging 
eviderce that the pendulum is swing- 
ing back again. 

ELLA Davis 
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A SOLUTION TO THE DOWRY PROBLEM 


[ We opened our columns in May 1954 to the discussion of the dowry practice which 1s 
very common 11 India today, and of how it can best be overcome Shr S. Balasubramanta [yer 
in our May isst= argued for lezisiation against the dowry system. In the August ARYAN PATH 


Shri A Viswarath saw social reform and especially individual reform as the solution 


Here 


“Kar” takes ip in earnest the education of public opinion and particularly the arousing of 
the conscience of the young men concerned. His views on “ bridegroom-buying“‘ are suffi- 
ciently challerging to stand on their own merits He ts followed by Shri Mohan, who 


suggests a Solr uon to this problem —Ep.] 


SACRAMENT OR SACRILEGE 


Hindus Fave had to contend against 
many socia evils, such as widow-burn- 
ing, child-rmarriage, untouchability and 
the dowry ystem. Many of these have 
disappearec; others are fast disappear- 
ing now. But an abceminable evil is 
the system 3f bridegroom-buying politely 
called the cowry system. This insidious 
disease is now widespread. The very 
economic pressure which has jforced 
young mer to put off marriage till they 
can stand on their own feet has made 
most of hem more unscrupulous in 
the matte of exacting a dowry. But 
in fairnes» I have to add that some 
young mea do not stoop to swindling 
parents-in law, and, secondly, that not 
merely ycung men but the elders too 
are to blame. Modern education may 
have dont little to counteract this evil; 
but it is not correct to say that “the 
real defect lies in modern education, 
which ha no connection with the exist- 
ing socia customs.” It is modern edu- 
cation tLat has awakened the social 
conscien@ to the diabolical nature of 
the custcms enumerated above. 


In figkting against the dowry system 
we have to adopt the methods we have 
followed in our fight against the other 
evils. It is only when the majority of 
the peorle have learnt to condemn a 
social e~il that any legislation against 
it will produce the desired result. This 
grave ard momentots task of educating 
public «pinion has to be accomplished 
by the teachers, journalists and men 
of lette s, who are the intellectual and 
spiritua guardians of society. A rich 
and hunane culture is the surest remedy 


for any social disease. It is more diffi- 
cult to correct wrong-headed elders 
than ignorant youngsters; therefore 
the appeal should be made primarily 
to the sense of self-respect and the 
conscience of young men. 


We boast that we are a people with 
a spiritual outlook; and we profess that 
the initiation into knowledge and mar- 
riage are the two major sacraments in 
a boy’s life. No idea of elective affinity 
may find a place in our accepted code 
of marriage and morals; yet the code 
does not preclude, but rather enjoins, 
mutual respect and community of 
thought and aspiration between bride 
and bridegroom. The bride is the saka- 
dharmint, the spiritual partner of the 
bridegroom. 


Nowadays, marriage is no more a 
spiritual covenant, not a partnership 
of wedded souls, but a commercial 
transaction. Some of the bridegroom’s 
elders who drive a hard and squalid 
bargain are seemingly very “pious” 
persons. 


The young bridegroom, who is sup- 
posed to have been initiated into the 
transcendent Wisdom of the Upanishads 
on the day of his Upanayanam, is now 
taught, not to look for beauty of person 
and character in his spiritual partner. 
but to think of the money she will 
bring him. With his mind preoccupied 
with the rustle of currency notes and 
the glitter of gold, a young bridegroom 
can hardly feel the enchantment of 
the wedding hour, 
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Surcharged, within Lim, overblest to move 

till his spirit sænk 

Beneath a sun that wakes-a weary world 

To its dull round of ordinary cares; 

A man too happy fer mortality. 

Thus a blight fails on the wedding 
tour itself, because a sacrament has 
teen turned into a sacrilege. The re- 
sponsibility of the parents and other 
eders of the bricegroom is heavy 
indeed. 

When once the bridegroom has de- 
reanded and received his price, his self- 
respect and his hapriness are bartered 
away. He cannot greet his bride with 
a smile and cannot 2=xpect an answer- 
inz sweetness of smle. She is likely 
to feel that life wizh a husband so 
- purchased is unspeakebly degrading. In 
most cases, the brřde has not the 
courage to speak out; but there will be 

Curses not loud but deep, mouth-honour, 

breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, 

and dare not. 

The husband, havirg slain the soul 
of heir relationship, must, unless he is 
thick-skinned, feel thet 

`.. renown and grace is dead; 

Tae wine of life is drawa, and the mere lees 

Is lef: this vault to breg of. 

Thus the spiritual rain of the mar- 
riage is complete. 

The husband not oaly forfeits love 
and happiness but is a loser even from 
the materialistic poin: of view. If 
daughters are born to him, his own 
vicicus example will be cited against 
him wken he attempts to find bride- 
grooms for them and he will be merci- 
lessly fleeced. 


I have dwelt at some length on tl 


Spiricual and economic consequences 


the dowry system, because I want tl 
young men to realize what irreparat 
injury they do to themselves by expec 
ing a dowry. 


While condemning the dowry syster 
I should like to observe that a well-t 
do father ought to realize that | 
daugtter has a claim on him as w 
as his son, and that he ought to ma 
some provision for her. But whatev 
money the father voluntarily gives | 
daugh-er should be absolutely her ow 
her husband should scrupulously avo 
putting any kind of pressure, direct 
or indirectly, upon his father-in-law 
extract money. I subjoin these refle 
tions on parental duty to a daught 
because I am aware of certain illiber 
attacks on the Hindu Code Bill. 


I should also add that I have occ 
sionally come across a sensitive, se: 
respecting young man who, on reachi 
man’s estate, hesitates to ask help ev 
from his own father, because he believ 
that he must depend on his own ear 
ings and hates parasitism of eve 
kind. uch a youth will never sufi 
the unucterable degradation and mise 
of those who put money above lov 
dignity and the grace of life. Whi 
the young men of this subcontine 
develop a true dignity and refineme 
of feeling, we shall indeed be a gre 
and a kLappier nation, worthy of o 
spiritual heritage. 


Bangalore K. 


A SOLUTION TO THE DCWRY PROBLEM 


Tha dowry system is truly a common 
Jisease from which th2 whole com- 
munity is suffering. A large part of 
Hindr scciety especially s badly affect- 
ed by this evil. There are, fortunately, 
people of intelligence eager to wipe out 
this blemish. Shri Ealasubramania 
Iyer end Shri A. Viswanath have pre- 


sented sone well-considered means. 


The legislative way suggested by SI 
Iyer is really a good one, provided 
is acted upon seriously by the Gover 
ment. Buz I agree with Shri Viswanat 
who righty calls the custom of dow 
a social evil, that the best and re 
solution ta the problem is social refor 
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which can bést come about through 
ind:vidual reform. He does not, how- 
ever, tell us how the minds of our 
young men are to be changed. 


I now propose a more concrete 
means, which may be of some use. 


In my opinion the best way is to 
establish a society to carry on vigorous 
campaigns in all parts of the country 
against the custom. It must be com- 
posed of men and women of both strong 
characters and sincere wills. I here 
chalk out a programme for such a 
society, in brief. 


The society must carry out propa- 
ganda against the custom and place its 
dreadful effects before the public from 
the religious, social and political points 
of view. The members of the society 
must undertake to marry their girls 
and boys according to the society’s rules, 
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which should forbid the taking of a 
dowry in any form. In this way they 
will establish concrete examples of a 
social ideal and induce people to follow 
it. Afterwards the society must per- 
form a satyagraka in the most beneficial 
and truly Gandhian way before and 
during the celebration of any marriage 
in which a dowry has been demanded. 


The heroes of the nation must first 
plunge into the work and then the 
masses will follow. I request all re- 
formers and workers for the nation’s 
uphft—and there is no lack of such-— 
to pay greater attention to this ques- 
tion. This should be taken as a yagna, 
just as Bhoodan is, and a great deal of 
work must be done in this direction. 


BRAJENDRA MOHAN 
Muzaffarnagar, U.P. 


POLITICAL UNDERSTANDING 


A brilliant review of Shri Nirad 
Chaudhuri’s autobiography began: 
“This is a provocative book.” (For 


another see THE ARYAN PATH, Vol. 
XXII, p. 84.) We feel the same of 
his article “Passage To and From 
India” in Encounter (London), June 
1954. Shri Chaudhuri holds the un- 
usual view that the failure of the 
Indo-British political relationship was 
due to the failure of the British truly 
to Westernize Indians, ana the 
feilure of social intercourse between 
the British and the Indians. 


His principle is that peoples that 
cannot achieve a minimum of common 
culture cannot achieve political under- 
sanding, let alone build a single polit- 
ical community. The British erred 
In supposing that maintenance of law 
and order in a colony was a sufficient 
bas:s for stable political relations. The 


Americans are in some danger today 
(though not as much as is commonly 
believed) of supposing that helping 
other nations towards economic 
prosperity is a sufficient basis. 
Political understanding can be a- 
chieved only by peoples that treat 
one another as equals-—and, as Shri 
Chaudhuri finely says, ‘men do not 
treat as equals those who are not of 
their psychological species.” Shri 
Chaudhuri advises the West to think 
of converting “the single zoological 
species called man into one psycholog- 
ical species.” 


This, indeed, will have to be achiev- 
ed. The true way is to humanize 
once again the masses of men who have 
allowed themselves to shrink to merely 
passive citizens of political states. 


G.R. C. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Amidst the prevailing atmosphere of 
excessive complacency matched by ex- 
treme cynicism in many spheres of In- 
dian life, wise words of constructive, dis- 
criminating self-criticism are infinitely 
welcome. An example par excellence 
is the bold and noble Convocation Ad- 
dress of Sir Mirza Ismail to the young 
Uriversity of Poona on the 30th of 
lat September. We hope that his 
hearers responded graciously to his ap- 
Deal to give, on many topical matters, 
‘despassionate consideration to fact and 
argument.” 


-n seeking to revive and unify the 
culture of the different races in India, 
„hle we must be ourse.ves firmly rooted 
-n Dur own soil, we 
reed have no fear of becoming less vı- 
cally Indian if we absorb what the west 
has to give... There is aot a single sphere 
m -he life of the mind znd spirit in which 
we cannot profit very greatly by the absorp- 
fior, so far as our own genius peimits, of 
wes:ern thought.. .It is in literature, how- 
cver, that our need is greatest 


E Sir Mirza arguec the case for a 
careful study of the English language, 
Fe was equally anxious that the various 
Indian languages shotld be protected 
from the intellectual imperialism of 
the Hindi-speaking fanatics. Here, as 
cn the question of Easic Education, 
Sir Mirza rightly deplored that a fine 
idee had become a etish and that 
‘unfortunately the plamners have chosen 
to exaggerate, distort and misapply this 
idee.” 


Tn the international sphere, we need 
tə recognize 


that there is room enough on this spacious 
giote for all ways of lite, or, as the old 
Chirese proverb puts it, taat two men may 
sheer on the same pillow and dream different 
d-eamns. 


In India, as in the world as a whole, 


es nds oj verse 


And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 





the greztest need of the hour is a spirit of 
unity and tolerance for the views and acts 
of others Every group or community must 
be prepared to make some sacrifice, sacrifice 
of self-interest and self-esteem, in the further- 
ance of our common aims and ambitions. The 
law of sacrifice is the ethical piincipie that 
dominatzs all life, the only light that guides 
human conscience. It is an essential element in 
the realzation of our national destiny 


Sir Mirza’s address is not a bundle 
of beatiful platitudes; it raises the 
deepest considerations in the most 
broad-minded way possible. His own 
words about the humanities may be 
aptly applied to his own address: 
“There is nothing superficial about 
the furdamentals.” 


Gandhi Jayanti Day, October 2nd, 
was observed as usual by the Indian 
Institut? of Culture, Basavangudi, Ban- 
galore, with a Special Meeting to hon- 
our the memory of India’s greatest 
son in modern times. Dr. B. Ch. 
Chhabra, Deputy Director-General of 
Archeology, Government of India, 
gave the birth-anniversary address on 
“Gandh. as Brahmachari and Mahat- 
ma.” 


He escribed Gandhiji’s success to 
a factor little taken into account to- 
day—-his faithful observance of brak- 
macharja in thought, word and deed, 
for more than 40 years. He had taken 
the brafbmacharya vow, which included 
celibacy at the age of 37 and had 
kept it. He had written:— 


Every day of the vow has taken nic 
nearer the knowledge that in Brahmacharya 
lies the p-otection of the body, the mind and 
the soul. Every day revealed a fresh 
beauty it: it 


Self-imposed discipline, Dr. Chhabra 
said, wes necessary to the acquiring 
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of moral excellence. He diew atten- 
ticn to Gendhiji’s book, Self-Restraint 
vs. Self-Indulgence. Gandhiji had by 
his ufe sat a great example which, 
if w.dely followed, would restore the 
country ta its former greatness. ‘Try 
to follow in the footsteps of the great,” 
Dr. Chhabra urged “If you can’t go 
all the way, even a few steps will 
stand you in good stead,” as, he pointed 
ovt, was promised in the Bhagavad- 
Gia The Gita, he mentioned, had 
been Gandhiji’s constant companion, 
he had studied, expounded and lived 
it. Dr. Cahabra referred to Gandhiji’s 
having mide the acquaintance of the 
priceless little book in England, in 
his student years. 


In My Experiments with Truth, Gan- 
dhiji described his introduction to the 
Gita by two brothers, students of The- 
osophy and pupils of Mme. H. P. 
Blavatsky, to whom they presented 
him. We may mention also that it 
was the reading of her Key to The- 
osothy which, he wrote — 
stimulated in me the desiie to 1ead books 
on <Ziinduism, and disabused me of the 


notion foszeied by the mussionaries that 
Hinduism was ufe with superstition 


Parhaps his later quest for the truth 
in the universal basis of all religions 
stems from that brief contact. 


Brakmechaiva really means service 
oZ the great power of light, of truth, 
oi purity that exists in the universe. 
Modern India can profit by Gandhiji’s 
example :n individual conduct as well 
as in taxing all decisions from the 
poirt of view of the spiritual nature 
ol man. 


Eis attitude of spiritual compromise 
of the right kind seems, moreover, to 
give India a pattern for a type of Gov- 
ernment different from that of con- 
flicting parties. In the idea of a 
Round-Table Discussion, in which 
different views may be courteously 
presented and an amicable agreement 
reached, there mav be something worth 
considering seriously Clashes in the 
Indian Parliament between religious, 
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provincial and linguistic interests 
weaken India’s influence abroad. Shri 
Nehru, however, in weighing all pro- 
posals on their merits, regardless of 
their source, is following Gandhiji’s 
example and giving a valuable lead 
in international relations. 








The Indian Institute of Culture ob- 
served Raja Ram Mohan Roy Day 
on September 28th, when addresses 
were delivered by three speakers, D1. 
D. Gurumurti, Shri P. R. Ramaiya 
and Professor Sampathgiri Rao, under 
the chairmanship of Shri B. P. Wadia. 
The composite picture which emerged 
of the great patriot of international 
sympathies, a religious social and 
political reformer, fearless and sincere, 
was of a moral and intellectual giant. 


A man of spiritual and mystical bent, 
he had worked against idolatry and 
founded the Brahmo Samaj “for the 
worship and adoration oi the Eternal, 
Unsearchable, Immutable Being who 
is the Author and Preserver of the 
Universe.” It had become a Hindu 
reform movement, but in his concep- 
tion it was to be broader-based, offer- 
ing a common platform to men of all 
creeds. He had studied the scriptures 
of Islam and the Bible, learning Hebrew 
and Greek to study the latter in the 
original, and said that he understood 
Vedanta the better for having done so. 


An instructive parallel was drawn 
between him and Gandhiii, both deeply 
religious and practising what they 
preached, and both, from their religious 
convictions as a centre, leading the 
way to reforms in society, politics and 
economics. Ram Mohan Roy had 
attacked settee and enccuraged widow 
remarriage. He had worked for free- 
dom of speech, opposing censorship of 
the press. In every direction his influ- 
ence had been good, not least, it was 
mentioned, in the sphere of interna- 
tional relations, into which the spiral 
of Tndia’s history was taking her moie 
and moire today. Great patriot thouch 
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he was, he had recognized the value 
oi English education for India and the 
contact that it offered with world 
thought. He deserved the appellation 
“Father of Modern India,” the title 
of a volume published on the centenary 
of his death. 


Comprendre, Revne de la Société 
Européenne de Culit-re, contains sev- 
eral human and enlizhtened contribu- 
tions by writers of world-wide repute 
such as Charles Morgan, Stephen 
Spender, Lewis Mumford and M. 
Duverger. Prof. Umberto Campa- 
gnolo is truly an excellent editor, 
Outstanding among the articles in the 
issue of May 1954 is the essay by 
Ruth Nanda Anshen (known for her 
fine ar.thology on ‘Freedom’’) on “The 
Emergence of Universal Man.” This 
echoes the message of the Renaissance 
Oration on the Digaity of Man by 
Pico della Mirandola and the ancient 
Eastern conceptior. of Nara, the think- 
ing man in search of a system of uni- 
versal and eternal truchs. Miss Anshen 
comes out with aphoristic flashes of 
sapience, ¢.g.:— 


Man must finally learn that the meaning 
of each individual existence rises above the 
socio-historical process ard has a direct kin- 
ship with universal truth. 


Democracy cannot merely be; it must do 
For without doing, :t will cease to be. 


The highest justice # that which dis- 
tributes to each in accordance with his 
pwn nature, permitting of couise equal ac- 
cess to all the sources 3f economic wealth 
and spiritual fulfilment; a natural equality, 
a political justice whick mankind requires 
if anarchy is to be aveided. 


Man must move quicky, for the universal 
Srotherhood to which is philosophy and 
rehgion have summoned rim has become the 
condition of his survival 
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Miss Anshen properly pleads that 
the coacept of the common man. com- 
munts homo, referred originally not to 
the 
amorphous, inarticulate, anonymous man, 
but to the immanent deity, the very ‘van in 
every man 

The-efore she says, quoting Thomas 
Paine, “ We have it within our power 
to begin the world over again.” 


It is, however, a very real pity that 
even Miss Anshen’s article suffers from 
the besetting sin of many contemporary 
Western writers—subtle special plead- 
ing on behalf of Christianity. State- 
ments such as 
Buddhism in emphasizing the sheer infinity 
of the divine principle robbed its practical 
influence of energetic, originative value and 
activity 
regrettably reveal more glibness than 
knowledge. Surely, the supreme need 
of our time, in the East and the West 
alike, is for a deeper understanding 
and for less mutual denigration than we 
have had so far! On the whole, Miss 
Ansher. probably realizes this in her 
inspired prevision of the social order 
that must come if human culture is 
not to crumble before the demands of 
the Atomic Age. This seems to be 
felt by two self-critical American con- 
tributo-s to Comprendre, Waldo Frank 
and Lewis Hanke. It is, however, only 
in Lewis Mumford’s article on “The 
America in Europe” that the most sig- 
nificant key-note is struck:— 

For the Old World culture of Europe and 
Asia, ard the New World culture of the 
America: can survive only on the same 
terms that individual states and nations and 
cities can now survive—by the further crea- 
tion of a QOne-World culture, which will 
enclose and reconcile, and yet transcend, all 
the‘ existing energies, vitalities, humanities, 
and divinities Here as elsewhere survival is 
ee cp with continued growth and re- 
ne š 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


The A-yan Path is the Noble Path of all times. 


The A-yan Path stands for all that is noble in East and 
West alike, from the ancient times to modern days. It 
stands for the Ancient Way of spiritual development and 
growth in holiness, rooted in knowledge, and it can be 
walked by Brahmanas and Mlecchas, by Jews and Gentiles 
and by philanthropists of any political school. 
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Point out the 


“Way ” — however 


dimiy, 


and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
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“THUS HAVE I HEARD ”— 


Those who have the weakness to 
believe that Nature works according 
to the Law of Cycles, and that there- 
fore in human history also the rise 
and fall of civilizations occurs under 
the operation of that Law, will find 
a recent controversy of unusual 
interest. It is the Toynbee-Jerrold 
controversy which took place in the 
columns of The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


What is of particular interest to us 
here is the deduction of Dr. Toynbee, 
after prolonged study, reflection 
and consideration, about the nature 
of the cyclic activity in the history 
of humanity in the last few centuries. 
He wrote, on the 16th of April 


1954 :— 


I guess that both the West and 
the world are going to turn away 
from man-worshipping ideologies— 
Communism and secular individual- 
ism alike—and become converted to 
an Oriental religion coming neither 
from Russia nor from the West. I 
guess that this will be the Christian 
relizion that came to the Greeks and 
Romans from Palestine, with one or 


two elements in traditional Chris- 
tianity discarded and replaced by a 
new element from India. I expect 
and hope that this avatar of Chris- 
tianity will include the vision of God 
as being Love. But I also expect 
and hope that it will discard the 
other traditional Christian vision of 
God as being a jealous god, and that 
it will reject the self-glorification of 
this jealous god’s “Chosen People’”’ 
as being unique. This is where 
India comes in, with her belief 
(complementary to the vision of God 
as Love) that there may be more 
than one illuminating and saving 
approach to the mystery of the 
universe. 


Is the Western daan 
Christian? Of course not. Dr. 
Toynbee says :— 

The only way to be uniquely Chris- 
tian in reality 1s to repent like the 
publican, to see the beam in one’s 
own eye, to take up the cross, to 
drink the cup. These conditions 
have been fulfilled by saints in all 
the Christendoms, but there have 
been Muslims, Hindus, and Buddhists 
who have fulfilled Christ’s conditions 
too. 


ULE ais* 
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Tae sin of which I feel that we 
Westerners need to repent is 
Phacisaism.... When Pharisaism. 
bears its inevitable fruit of violence. 
ChrB-lans are appalled, as we are at 
the violence of Communism and of 
our own past Western wars of relig- 
ion. That other half of the worla 
whith has derived its religion, not 
from Palestine, but from India, has, 
like pagan Greece and Rome, been 
less guilty of this particular sin 
(thccgh no doubt, it has peculiar sins 
ofics own). In our new “one 
wor.d,” in which the wages of fanatic- 
ism are going to be genocide, India 
will have something to say abouz 
this; and we cannot afford to be 
dea= to her voice. 


The Voice of India—but which 
I=dia ? we may well ask Dr. Toyn- 
bee and our other friends in the 
Cecicent. The voice of orthodox 
Hind.ism, of Caste-ism, of untouch- 
ability and of evil social customs, of 
Esychics afflicted with the disease 
of mediumship ? The Muslim, the 
Christian and the Parsi India are 
no batter. The vision of Gandhiji 
Eroclaimed India to be an irreligious 
counzry in spite of its million 
shrines. 

In the public world, however, we 
Eave the Holy Writ, from the Vedic 
Hymns to the Bhagavad-Gita; and 
it is zood to note that there are not 
coly psychically afflicted religionists 
put also spiritually inspired Minds. 
The great texts are known to the 
Occident through the splendid work 
of philologists; but mystics and 
intuitive philosophers alone can 
reveal the Truth, the Power and 
the Beauty enshrined in the worcs 
and shrases, allegories and symbols 
of tkcse ancient texts. 


Sc, the message of the East, 
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whence ever the Light comes, may 
be heard in this: Do not mistake 
the Eastern sky for the Source of 
Light. Eternal Wisdom is pre- 
Vedic, pre-Aryan. The Luminary 
of Pure Wisdom sheds its rays with 


impartial fidelity and the glory and 


the graze of those rays have touched 
many individuals in every cycle, in 
every period of history. The accu- 
mulated Wisdom of the Ages and 
the Yugas is one great storehouse of 
knowledge which learners can and 
should use to drive away the dark- 
ness of ignorance. 


But who is the learner? The 
decaying brain? The ever-shifting 
mind? Feelings and emotions which 
express themselves now as carnal 
love and now as great love ? The true 
learner is the immortal human Soul, 
each Soul an Image of the Spirit. 


Through self-discipline born of 
Knowledge the learner makes his 
mind a repository of Divine Ideas 
whose light it radiates; he trans- 
forms his heart into a Temple where 
shines the Light of Unfailing Com- 
passion which is Justice itself; such 
an aspiring and practising learner 
surely arrives at the Lodge which is 
the Hame of Perfect Sages and Seers. 


Thai is the second great source 
open to the modern world. That 
influence is potent and powerful in 
the India of today, the true India 
which the daring, devout pilgrim 
soul will find if he has humility, the 
spirit of fearless quest for truth, and 
love for his fellow men. Universal 
and timeless Wisdom is available 
to all who walk the way of Univer- 
sality and true Brotherhood. 


SHRAVAKA 


THE LAMP OF GEORGE SAND 


[We are happy to publish here Monsieur and Madame C. A. Hogmar’s 
timely tribute to a Frenchwoman of great sensibility and rare courage, the 150th 
anniversary of whose birth is being celebrated this year. Mme. Amadine Luc le 
Aurore Dudevant née Dupin (July ist, 1804, to June 8th, 1876), is better 
known by the pseudonym under which her many famous novels were writtcn: 
George (originally Georges) Sand. She, like that less widely known French- 
woman, Flora Tristan, of whom Mme. Andrée Karpelés-H6gman wrote in cur 
November 1953 issue, was “a precursor.” The woman’s movement of modan 
times owes not a little to this courageous feminist, She was a large-hearted as 
well as broad-minded woman, stnkingly free from pettiness and pretence and 


ardently desirous of a better, freer and happier world.—ED.] 


France is honouring, nowadays, 
tne memory of a generous writer, of 
a true idealist, of a forerunner: 
George Sand, born 150 years ago. 
Her granddaughter (still young in 
spite of her 88 years ) has helped the 
State to observe the sesquicentenary 
suitably. The plans include lectures 
on the wireless, concerts of romantic 
music (Chopin’s ), recitals of poems 
( Alfred de Musset’s ); and the inaugu- 
ration of a “ Bibliothéque Georges 
sand” in Paris; and of a special 
room in the Musée Carnavalet. In 
La Chatre, folklore festivities will 
remind us how much George Sand 
loved her “province de Berry ” ; its 
peasants, local legends and customs 
were a constant source of inspiration 
to her. In the Chateau de Nohant 
(offered to the State by Aurore 
Sand) different ceremonies will take 
place. When they are over, dark- 
ness and silence will prevail, and 
from the garden, in the solemn, 
mysterious night, guests will 
suddenly see a small, lonely light in 
the Chateau. It will seem as if 


George Sand, lighting her old lamp, 
were there, meditating, remembering, 
hoping...and writing her famcus 
Histowe de ma Vie (The Story of 
My Life). 


The light of George Sand’s 
generous ideas, the flame of her 
passionate novels, might be vei ed 
from time to time, or replaced by 
torchlights of fashion, dazzlng 
advertisements, high lighthouses. 
But there always will come rew 
generations to watch over the liitle 
flame of her lamp and to gatier 
round it in silent worship; and tat 
is perhaps the symbol hinted at by 
Aurore Sand. 


We had the privilege, during zhe 
first world war, of meeting Aurore 
Sand. She had created an atelier, 
helping artists out of work to re- 
produce her own creations: artistic 
garments, Spanish dolls, etc. With 
her large curls à anglaise, her slop- 
ing shoulders, her ‘‘1830” dress, 
Aurore looked like a reincarnation 
of George Sand, At that time, 
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Georg2 Saad was considered “ old- 
fashioned.” by the young generation; 
the flame of her lemp was very dim. 
coming towards ıs with a graceful 
and karmonious step (she could 
dance Spanish fol= dances exquisite- 
ly) Auror2 spontaneously asked us: 
“Do rou like m~ grandmother?” 
In ans wer toour erthusiastic “Yes!” 
she exclaimed: ‘ Oh, then I love 
youl” 

Thirgs bave chenged now: André 
Mauro:s has just written Léa, ou le 
wie de Georges Saad (Lelia, or the 
Life of Gearge Sard), which is read 
with deep interest Jean Larnac has 
given us Georges Sand, Revolution- 
naire (Georze Sand Revolutionary— 
rditiors Ever et Arqourd hut}, which 
reveals tc us many little-known 
sides oz her political life. 

George Sand is what is called, 
nowadavs, un écr-vain engagé; no 
social >rodlem lef. her indifferent ; 
but ske was not blind to fiction, 
poetry, or fo any cf the problems of 
the soil cr of ‘he senses. The 
preface te one o= her novels, La 
Petite “aaette ( Li tle Fadette), re- 
veals both sides of her nature. She 
imagines a dialogus between a friend 
and herse both -leeply impressed 
ty the suflerings of France during 
the Revolution of 1848. It might 
Lave been written today | 

“| ,.ther2is, in humanity, nowadays. 
a moral sufering which cannot lead to 
any good; the evil ones suffer, anc 
their sufferings leac to rage; the just 
siffer, and their suffering leads to a 
marcyrcom that ory a few can sur- 
vive.” 
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“Are you losing faith? ”?” asked my 
friend, scandalized. 


“On the contrary,” I answered, “it 
is the time in my life when I have the 
greatest faith in the future of ideas, in 
the kindness of God, in the destiny of 
Revolution. But, Faith counts by 
centuries; Idea, ignoring days and 
hours, embraces Time and Space; we, 
poor human beings, count the instants 
of our short passage on Earth, taste 
the joy and bitterness of them, and 
cannot help sharing, with the heart 
and mind, the sufferings of our fellow 
creatures. When they go astray. we 
are troubled; when they suffer we 
cannot be calm and contented. You 
tell me life is beautiful, and that the 
stars are shining. No doubt, the 
serenity of sky and earth is the im- 
perishable truth whose divine source 
men can neither dry up nor soil. But, 
while we contemplate the ether and 
the stars..., while we smell the per- 
fume of wild flowers, while nature sings 
all around us its eternal idyllic song, 
one chokes, one languishes, one cries, 
one dies in the slum or the prison. 
Never has the human race uttered a 
more muffled complaint, more hoarse, 
more threatening. All that will pass, 
and the future is ours, I know, but the 
present decimates us. God reigns but, 
nowadays, does not govern any more.” 


“ Make an effort to get out of this 
prostration,” said my friend. ‘ Think 
of our Art and try to find once more 
the charm its leisure exérts on you.” 


“Like nature, Art is for ever beauti- 
ful,” I answered, “just as God is kind 
for ever, but there are epochs when 
Art is contented merely to exist as an 
abstraction and only manifests itself 
later on, when its adepts will be more 
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worthy. Its breath will then revive 
the dumb lyres, but will it be able to 
make them vibrate once more, those 
whom the storm has destroyed? Art 
today is in a penod of decompcsition 
preceding a new eclosion. During 
revolutionary periods, artists, like all 
that is human, like plants which die in 
Winter, revive in the Spring. Bad 
weather destroys many germs. Nature 
coes not mind a few flowers, a few 
fruits less; nor humanity a few more 
hearzs frozen by sufterings or death. 
No, Art cannot make me forget the 
sufferings of Justice and Truth on earth 
today. Art can well live without us. 
Proud and immortal like poetry and 
nature, it will always smile at our ruin. 
We who live through these unlucky 
days, let us try to be men before being 


artists. We have other things to do 
than deplore the silence of the 
Muses...” 


George Sand’s friend tries to per- 
suade her to listen, once more, to 
the voices of nature, to the song of 
the ploughman, and to offer them 
as a balm for the wounds of 


A BLAKE 


Notes on Blake’s Picture, The Spir- 
itua: Condition of Man, by Kerrison 
Preston, is an illustrated brochure spon- 
sored by the Graham Robertson Col- 
lection. This little-known symbolic 
painting owes its name to W. M. Ros- 
setti, a mid-19th-century connoisseur. 


Mr. Preston gives a detailed and 
suggestive description of the painting 
with its numerous figures. His tenta- 
live interpretation, which differs from 
those of both those predecessors, seems 
plausible. 


A BLAKE PICTURE 
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humanity; he adds :— 


‘““T confess that I am tired of turn- 
ing in the vicious circle of politics, ard 
bored with accusing a minority who 
governs, to be obliged, at the same 
time, to recognize that this minority is 
elected by the majority. I should lixe 
to forget all that, if only for one 
evening, and to listen to that peasant 
who was singing just now, Or <o 
yourself, if you wanted to tell me one of 
those tales that villagers relate to you 
during autumn evenings.” 


George Sand agreed and thus was 
written the charming story, La 
Petite Fadette, when, in the narrow 
circle of her lamp’s lght, George 
Sand forgot, for an instant, politics 
and the sufferings to which they 
give birth. She remembered on_y 
the daily life of the peasants and all 
the poetry that nature offers to cn 
author who can feel deeply ard 
render her impressions in a master.y 
way. 

ANDREE KARPELES ard 
ADALRIK HOGMAN 


PICTURE 


Especially interesting is his drawing 
attention to the presence in it, among 
familiar Biblical figures, of unmistakakly 
Indian symbols, e.g., a typical sadke’s 
top-knot and “the long-stemmed lotus- 
bud.” Mr. Preston suggested Edwa-d 
Moor’s Hindu Pantheon as a possitle 
source of these. It may be recalled, 
however, that, writing in these pages in 
April 1950, an Indian critic, Prof. 
V. K. Gokak, observed:— 

The extent of Blake’s famılanty with tae 


metaphysical aspects of Hinduism mer ts 
closer investigation than it has yet received. 


GENESIS—ACCORDING TO THE 
PROTO-AUSTRALOIDS 


[ Sharing as ve do the idea expressed by Plato in Gorgias and the Phado 
that “myths are the vehicles of great truths well worth the seeking,” we 
are very glad to Dublish this article by Shri Charulal Mukherjea. In it he 
gives the story of -he appearance of the dry land and its inhabitants according 
to the legends of tne Santals and other Proto-Australoid tribes of India. Myth 
wes the smiversal method of teaching in antiquity, and many a fable that 
-has ccme cown from a remote past allegorizes a truth. Otherwise, Mme. H. P. 
Blavatsky asked =n her first great work, Isis Unveiled, ‘‘ Whence that identity 
oI primitive conceptions which, fables and legends though they are termed now, 
contain in them 1=vertheless the kernel of historical facts, of a truth thickly 
overgrown with th= husks of popular embellishment, but still a truth? ” And in 
her Seereg Doctrire she affirms her belief that “no mythological story, no 
traditional event D the folk-lore of a people has ever been, at any time, pure 
fiction, bat that every one of such narratives has an actual, historical lining to 
it.” None of the mythological stories in the world’s scriptures, she declares, 
"are meaningless end baseless stories, invented to entrap the unwary profane: 
all are allegories mtended to convey, under a more or less fantastic veil, the 
great truths gathsred in the same field of pre-historic tradition.” The late 
Dr. Ananda K. Commaraswamy, writing in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Soctefy In 1940, expressed the conviction that the whole body of folklore motifs 
" represents a consstent tissue of interrelated intellectual doctrines belonging to 
a primordial wisdom rather than to a primitive science.’’—En.] 


It is one of the ironies of our 
existence on this Dlanet that modern 
man has taken up the study of him- 
self only after exploring the vege- 
table, anımal and many of the other 
kingdoms with which he is surround- 
ec. So the researchers into pre- 
history have to fal back upon myths 
and legercs, folk tales and songs to 
reconstruct human evolution and 
ctlture. Race memory is short, but 
it is fortunate for us that the fairy 
fabrics of nyths were woven by our 
sorefathers and Iet to their scientif- 
ically-minded chidren to be analys- 
ec. and dissected and then moulded 


into data for rational history and 
ethnology. 

We choose to take up some of 
the aboriginal myths in their pristine 
simplicity, with the object of show- 
ing their general agreement as to the 
primordial cause of things, how the 
planet earth came into being and 
how life crept in with Man in the 
rear brake-van. Let us start with the 
Santal theory of creation and com- 
pare it with the myths of other 
Proto-Australoid tribes of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau. 

Man, the Santals say, was born in 
the east. But before his creation 
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there was only water. Then Thakur 
Jiu (the Supreme Deity) created the 
crab, then followed the shark, croc- 
odile, a huge fish (raghab-boar), 
lobster, earthworm and other a- 
quatic creatures in order. Next he 
made clay images of man, but, as he 
was going to infuse them with life, 
Sin sadom (the Sun horse) rushed 
down from the ethereal regions and 
destroyed them. Thakur Jiu was 
grievec, but he went on with his 
creation. He then made a pair of 
Hans hastl birds who perched on his 
hands as there was “water, water, 
everywhere.” Soon, however, they 
had something to alight upon as 
Sin sadom produced foam while 
drinking water. So they perched up- 
on the foam and drifted on. They 
felt hungry, but where was food to 
be had in the infinite expanses of 
water? The Creator summoned the 
crocodile. “‘Can you bring earth 
from the bottom of the ocean? ” he 
asked. The crocodile made the at- 
tempt but failed, for the earth 
melted away while being lifted up. 
The rest were called to show their 
wit and might, but they too were un- 
successful. The turns of the earth- 
worm and the tortoise remained. 
The earthworm said it could carry 
out Thakur Jiws order if the tor- 
toise co-operated with it. This was 
arranged and, as the tortoise stood 
still on the water, the earthworm 
dived down, reached the bottom 
and began to swallow earth, which 
it transmitted upwards through 
its tail. The mud settled like 
crear. in thick layers and be- 
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came solidified into this earth of 
ours. 


Next, the Creator harrowed the 
uneven surface of the earth. The 
mound-like things, high and dry, 
passed as hills. The foams that 
floated on the ocean gradually stuck 
to the earth whereon he sowed the 
seeds of sirom plants ( Andropogon 
Muricatus). Then grew our common 
grass, Karam (Adina Cordtfolta), 
Sal (Shorea Robusta), Mahua ( Bas- 
sia Latifolia ) and other trees. Now 
the Hans hasil birds laid two eggs 
on the strom plants. Out of these 
two eggs emerged two human beings, 
a male and a female babe. They 
were fed liquids soaked into cotton 
and when they learned to toddle 
their bird parents flew away with 
them to the land of the setting sun, 
alighting at Hihiripipiri and leaving 
them there. They lived there on 
grass seeds and tendrils, naked, in 
perfect happiness. 


Then came temptation in the 
shape of Litak (the Rainbow), who 
introduced himself as their gorom- 
baba (grandfather) and taught them 
how to make rice beer. They drank 
the brew, became hilarious and 
began living as man and wife. Next 
morning when the gorom-baba came 
he smiled in his sleeve, for the first 
man and woman then discovered for 
the first time that they were naked 
and felt ashamed and in need of 
clothes. Then Haram (old man) and 
Ayo (mother), as these first parents of 
mankind were called, clothed them- 
selves in banyan leaves. They 
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increesed and. multiplied, producing 
fourteen chilcren, seven sons and 
seven daughters. The children form- 
ed pars whic developed into clans. 
Next they mizrated to Khojkarnan 
where they became vicious like 
buffalozs and degenerated intc im- 
morality. As-they began to behave 
like beasts, th: Creator, Thakur fiu, 
was very angry. He admonished 
them <o returr to the path of correct 
conduct, but riost of them listened 
noz. So the Creator selected a virtu- 
ous pair and asked them to enter 
into tae caves in the Harata Hills. 
Then in a mghty indignation he 
rained upon tke others fire (accord- 
ing to some, water) for seven days 
and rights til all the men and 
anima:s were totally annihilated. A 
folk seng describes this flood and 
fire thas (in translation) :— 
For seven days, nights seven, ıt rained 
fare and fire 
For seven days ind nights seven, 
rained water in floods. 
G ve nen! Whee were ye then ? 
Where did » ou shelter take? 
The reply sings:— 
BehoH there is . mountain called Harzta, 
Behold there ıs _ cave therein, 


wilerein we ud, 
ad therein, therein, we escaped unhurt. 


The early migration of the Santals 
is refiected in tke following folk song 
which may tLus be rendered in 
English :— 

We were born in Hihiripipin, 

We were sought oy God in Khojkaman 

We increased in tumbers in Harata, 

And d vided mtc clans in Sasangbeda. 

From. Sasangbeda (the plain of 
+urmeric) to Jzrpi, where lies the 
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great mountain Maran Buru, over 
which they could not cross except 
by offering worship for the rest of 
their lives, was the next step in the 
tribal migration. It appears that 
their onward march did not stop, 
for next they came to Aere, passed 
on to Kaende, then left for Cae, 
whence they came to Campa, the 
land of seven rivers. Their sojourn 
at Campa is traditionally very im- 
portant; for this was the time of Sri 
Ramachandra and the early Santals, 
known as Kharwars then, went to 
fight for him at Lanka against the 
demon king Ravana. The next place 
in the tribal progress was Tore 
Pokhori Baha Bandela, where the 
sojourners fixed their religious rites 
and ceremonials. Next the early men 
came to Icak-buta (the shade of 
a tree named tcak), where they lived 
for a long time. But restlessness was 
in their very fibre and they left the 
place at successive intervals for the 
plains of Jona Jospur, Khaspal 
Belaonja, Sir and Sikhar, while 
some went to Nagpur. And as they 
lived for some time in the country of 
Sant, beyond Sikhar, they are called 
Sanotar (Santal). 


The theory of creation amongst 
Birhors, “‘a little known jungle tribe 
of Chota Nagpur,” is in many re- 
spects similar to the Santal myth. 
But their Supreme Spirit, Sing 
Bonga, was in the nether regions 
prior to the creation of the earth. 
He came up to the surface through 
the hollow of the stem of the lotus 
plant which stood with its head 
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above the water. In this version, 
the tortoise failed and the leech 
alone “vomited out the clay from its 
stomach into the hand of Sing 
Bonga.” It is nowhere stated in the 
Santal account that the Sun horse 
(Sin sadom) was a creation of Thakur 
jiu, as its counterpart named 
Pankhraj is said to have been by 
the Birhors. The Birhors explain the 
reason why Pankhraj destroyed 
Sing Bonza’s clay image of man: 
it was afreid that man, when brought 
to life ard endowed with superior 
force, wculd subjugate the horse 
under its power. It goes on tə say 
that wher. God was frustrated in his 
first attempt to make man, he made 
a clay figure of a dog, then remade 
the efigy of man. Next he infused 
life into the dog, which guarded man 
as he received the life-breath: and 
thus was the supreme creation of 
Sing Bonza saved from the jealousy 
of Pankh-aj, the Sun horse. 


The Bauiyas of Orissa, in their 
legend ccncerning the creation, say 
that Dharma (God) was the pri- 
mordial cause of things. Then came 
an ocear of water and, out of its 
depths, 2 mass of mud. On this 
mud-bank Dharma created a man 
and a woman. But the mud-bank 
(earth) began to shake and tremble 
and God saw it was unfit for human 
habitation. So he created a tiger 
and a tizress, ordering them to kill 
the human couple and put their 
blood and flesh at the four corners 


1 The Firhors, by S C Roy, pp. 398-402. 
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of the earth to make it firm. These 
served as pillars of iron to harden it 
like stone. Then Dharma created 
another couple, who became the 
parents- of seven sons and seven 
daughters. # 

The Juang tribe of Orissa holds 
also a theory of creation and a tra- 
dition of a rain of fire which de- 
stroyed the earth. When the fire-rain 
subsided, the first man issued out of 
the earth near the source of the 
Baitarani river. 

In the Kharia account Ponomosar 
(God) made this earth and fashioned 
two clay images. He placed them in 
the hollow of a banyan tree and as 
the milky juice of the tree dropped 
into their mouths they became 
animate. The first parents lived on 
wild roots and fruit, were naked 
and increased and multiplied. This 
account explains why birds were 
created: man prayed to have more 
variety in his food. A violent storm 
came as the prayer was granted 
and leaves of trees were scattered 
and flew high, when lo and behold | 
these were transformed into birds. 
Then men began to kill the small 
birds for their food. 

The Kharia version of the myth 
agrees with the Santal one as to flood 
and fire destroying mankind. We 
hear that God sent a flood to punish 
man for cutting down fruit-bearing 
trees, but a few clever persons es- 
caped from the torrents by covering 
themselves with large leaves and 


2 The Fall Bhutyas of Orissa, by S C. Roy, pp 262-63 
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fied to hilltops. God also wanted to 
provide the many vultures with 
food, and we hear: “The sons of 
man displeased Ponomosar: once 
roore the vultures prayed to him 
for food,’ as some human beings 
Fad escazed from the flood. Now 
God in his wrath sent a rain of fire 
tc efface man from the earth. It 
lasted for seven days and seven 
nights ard, when it had ceased, 
none lived except a brother and 
a sister. 


There :s a wonderful unity in 
d:versity amongst these various 
mvths reierred to above. We re- 
member also the story of creation 
narrated in Manusamhita: how, in it, 
out of the primordial gloom emerged 
ar. egg, raliant as the sun “flecked, 
in thousand liveries dight.” And, 
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remembering the Biblical story of 
creation, we may mark the strange 
resemblance with the Santal theory 
of the temptation of man and the 
tale of the fire and flood brought 
on by man’s transgression, although 
they vary in details. And our 


-imagination travels to the dim past, 


to the very cradle of humanity and 
the time when folklore had its 
origin. It pictures how mankind 
branches off into tribes and races at 
different periods in prehistoric ages 
and how man goes to far-off places to 
create new cultures and civilizations, 
yet ever carrying distinct evidence 
of a common origin which provides 
important data for the reconstruc- 
tion of the history of early man. 


CHARULAL MUKHERJEA 


OUR SOIL AND OUR FOOD 


In the last few decades we have seen 
many changes in ideas of a proper diet, 
-ealizing at each step the importance 
cf some component previously unnoted. 
In The Scientific Monthly of June 1954 
Dr. Harry ¥. Warren, a geologist from 
the University of British Columbia, 
adds to these components some far less 
easily dealt with, viz., minerals that 
are present in foodstuffs in such minute 
proportions that it has hitherto been 
usual for analysts to call them “trace 
elements.” The significance of this is 
that wheat is not what it should be, 
nor is any other crop at its best, so far 
as human kealth ıs concerned, if it is 
grawn in a soil that lacks the trace 
elements necessary to health, however 
rormal it may be to sight and to taste. 


Dr. Warren is then naturally con- 
c2rned that there are five times as 


many people in the world as there were 
300 years ago, that they are eating 
foods from many new areas, whose 
content of trace elements we have not 
even thought of considering, and that 
the drainage systems of modern cities 
are emptying more and more of our 
little-understood trace elements into 
the sea. 


Dr. Warren therefore declares :-—- 


Of fundamental importance 1s the fact that, 
while hfe has been evolving for perhaps 500 
mullion years or more, all these changes have 
come about ın the last 300 years. It would 
be a strange coincidence 1f some adjustments 
did not have to be made somewhere 


The essence of the adjustments, cf 
course, must be a realization that we 
owe to nature the duty of returning to 
the soil what we borrow for our 
sustenance. 
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THE MARVELS 


OF SCIENCE 


[ Miss Elizabeth Cross writes here with tender irony and a rare feeling for 
those finer values of life that are all too often sacrificed at the altar of the 


modern Moloch, Popular Science. 


Until ordinary men and women offer non- 


violent resistance to the numerous, commonly unnoticed cruelties that are 
justified in the deceptive language of a utilitarian ethic, the horrors of the 


hydrogen bomb cannot even be traced to their correct causes, 


Miss Cross 


deserves our gratitude for voicing the conscience of those humanitarians whose 
moral perceptions are unclouded by the maya of casuistry and pseudo-scientific 


jargon.— ED. | 


Once upon atime, when H.G. Wells 
and Bertrand Russell were the hope 
of the intellectual world, science be- 
gan to shine upon the horizon of 
the common man. Religion was out 
of date—look at the beastly way in 
which religious people behaved, 
always persecuting the unbelievers— 
sometimes it was “the Koran or 
the sword,” at other times it was 
“strict churchwoman, regular 
communicant ” or you couldn’t have 
the school teacher’s job. No, it was 
cleer to the hopeful young people in 
colleges that science was the final 
wonder of the world and that once 
pecple understood objective truth, 
then lambs and lions would enjoy 
peaceful co-existence. Kipling was 
sadly dated when he said, “And 
those who are good shall be 
happy...’’ Science turned it round 
so much more sensibly and stated 
that those who are happy and who 
do exactly what they choose all the 
time shall be good. 


So we continued to revere science, 
to bring up our children in a scien- 
tific way (or what we imagined to be 
a scientific way, completely dis- 


regarding the natural but apparently 
unscientific even if successful ways 
practised by all the animals we 
could observe...) until we were 
tempted to give them an unscientific 
smack or a hug now and then, and 
found that worked better. Gradually 
we discovered that there were rifts 
in science...just as there were divi- 
sions in religion. Scientist A 
advocated spinach; Scientist B 
discovered how bad it was ; you took 
your choice according to taste. 


Later still our confidence in the 
nobility of science was further 
shaken by the general destructive- 
ness of its many inventions. 
Seriously we debated whether every- 
thing wasn’t getting worse and 
worse instead of better and better 
as we had been promised. We 
began to wonder, in our slow, un- 
scientific way, whether it was worth 
while putting a girdle round the earth 
in so few hours merely to be assured 
of really quick bomb delivery. 
However, all that could be argued 
out and resolved by saying that 
scientific discovery (Science, in fact! 
was neutral, it just depended on us 
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how the discovecies were to be used. 
(It was verhaps a little galling to 
the Weszern mnd to admit that 
China had used zunpowder so long 
for the celightftl art of decorative 
fireworks, and zhat our chief use 
of it was for kill ng each other.) 


“Just let tle Scientists take 
charge of everythng...,” theidealists 
would murmur: *‘Get rid of these 
tricky poHticians and stop muddling 
abouz with philssophy and mystic 
nonsense, get dewn to hard facts 
and then you'll se: ” 


We are beginring to see, just a 
little perhaps, bw a glimpse may be 
enough. 


Now ard then a scientist, often 
wisely anonymcus, makes some 
hard-neadsd statement couched in 
plain langiage, concerning steriliza- 
tion of certain grcups of people, or 
how personality may be changed by 
a simple oDeratior. or electric shock. 
We read it and say, “Fancy! 
Whatever will they do next? ” and 
turn to the strp cartoon, not 
connecting the ma ter with ourselves 
er our family. Mcre rarely does one 
read a longer statement on “hard 
facts”? that reveals more about the 
authors basic ortlook. Such an 
article appeared recently in a 
national daly, dealing with the de- 
liberate infection af rabbits with a 
deadly and exremely painful 
disease. This “ rebbit plague’’ has 
shocked a large public who normally 
Fave no objection to the taking of 
life (animai or human) when they 
consider it to be 1 their own best 
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interests, because the disease is so 
horrifying in its effects: the rabbits 
becoming blind, tortured with thirst, 
and taking several days to die in 
misery. A large number of people 
have voluntarily gone into the 
country where these dying rabbits 
are to be found in order to kill them 
quickly and put them out of their 
agony. Children discovering the 
poor creatures have been horrified 
and made miserable. The article 
put the “Scientific” point of view, 
bracingly demanding that we should 
abandon our sentimental attitude 
towards this clearance of “‘ Vermin.” 


It was, as articles go, as splendid 
a piece of misleading propaganda as 
could be contrived. It nowhere 
mentioned the cruel death, tne 
lingering agony deliberately inflict- 
ed. It stressed instead the appal- 
ling amount of damage done by 
rabbits, it described them as ruthless, 
as a menacing foe to the farmers 
and food growers, and coupled them 
with such vermin as rats. (I won’t 
take time to defend rats here; that 
can come later, I hope.) Every 
statement in the article was scientif- 
ically true—rabbits do destroy food, 
they do eat the bark of trees in 
snowy weather (maybe the scientist 
would too, if he were starving), end, 
worst crime of all, they do bzeed 
frequently and increase enormously. 


What was so unscientific was the 
wonderful way in which the writer 
implied that rabbits were a wicked, 
deliberately cunning enemy, against 
whom no measures could be too 
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strong or too vile. He implied (I 
say he, because I’m sure no woman 
could be so unrealistic) that the 
rabbits chose to have large families 
on purpose to harass the farmers! 
Picture Father and Mother Bunny 
planning to do the most damage to 
Farmer Brown’s corn! He used 
scare tactics in the good old wartime 
way: “Mind or you'll be the 
next victim. Kill that rabbit or 
you'll zll starve.” Never a word to 
admit that other methods are 
possible, that more humane ways 
can control the rabbit population in 
Englard, although every poacher 
who hes been prosecuted for “hunt- 
ing coneys’”’ knows that he could 
clear an area if he had the chance 
and every professional trapper can 
tell how many rabbits are left 
deliberately to breed in order to 
ensure next season’s work. 


What a fuss about rabbits! Yes, 


because they are creatures of the, 


world and due for as much respect 
as sparrows. But not only should 
we fuss about the rabbits, surely 
the fuss must be about the underly- 
ing morals of all those who are 
beginning to praise the end regard- 
lessof the means: “Itis a good thing 
to get rid of rabbits...it doesn’t 
matter how wickedly cruel you are 
in the doing of it...how brutalized 
you become. ..the end justifies the 
means.” Rabbits breed too much; 


the same may be said of various 
races. No doubt Hitler was being 
very scientific when he began to 
notice the Jews, look how menacing 
they were—worked so hard that 
they began getting all the best jobs 
—breeding ruthlessly, taking such 
care of their families, clinging 
together and helping one another. 
Why, as soon as you begin to read 
“ Jews” instead of “ rabbits ” in that 
article you begin to understand why 
concentration camps were such an 
urgent necessity. 


Somehow I am beginning to 
wonder if scientists aren’t amazingly 
like some of the shocking old 
teachers of religion, the really strict 
and letter-of-the-law ones. I re- 
member being taught, when very 
young, “It is the Intention that 
counts” ...and a mischievous cousin 
asking solemnly, “If I put the cat in 
the oven, intending to warm it, and 
it gets burnt instead, does that 
count as a good action?’’ He was 
assured that it did count as good. 
I, younger, feminine, and knowing 
both cousin and cat, disagreed, 
saying: “That’s no good to the cat. 
You should use your sense.” Now, 
I am convinced that the scientists 
with their any old means to a “ Good 
End ” are not only going to succeed 
in killing the cat but in burning 
their own fingers as well. 

ELIZABETH CROSS 


OUR LIFE AND OUR NATURE 


[Our esteemed contributor, Shri J. M. Ganguli, expresses in this sincere 
statement of personal faith an attitude of unquestioning acceptance of the 
unexpected events of life, of the imponderables of cosmic and human nature. 
This will, of ccurse, be considered by some of our readers to be unduly fatalistic, 
depressingly negative. But, when we are overwhelmed by the onrush of sudden 
disappointments end sufferings, most of us are apt to over-emphasize Kismat 
or Fate, which—azcording to the Gupta-Vidya, the secret lore of ancient India 
—is only a na-row facet of the complex and many-sided doctrine of Karma- 
Nemesis, of aczior. and destiny. During periods oi passivity or dejecticn, intel- 
lectual clarifications and scriptural citations may annoy rather than soothe our 
sicz minds. Is this, however, any reason why we should not, during our calmer 
mocds of self-confident reflection, study the statements in The Yoga-Sutras of -- 
Patarjal: or the Bragavad-Gtta, of St. Paul or W.Q. Judge? Can we not gain 
some wisdom and strength by a meditation upon “ birth, death, decay, sickness 
anc error,’ upon Bhishma’s declaration on his deathbed that “Exertion is 


greater than destiny” ? 


Is it inconceivable that we could, by a delicate, deli- 


berate use and edjrstment of our Srabhavas and Svadharmas, our natures and 
our duties, come closer to the attainment of Svaraj, the realization and the 
Rule of the Self, the Divine Ground, the Source of All ?—Ep.] 


One of the fundamental causes 
which lead to miscalculations and 
Cisappointments ir our lives is our 
not appreciating the limitations of 
our powers and capabilities. Being too 
much, and in fact most of the time, 
turned outward to the external ana 
the physical, our minds which form 
and judge impressions and ideas are 
left unchecked and unstudied. In 
tke natural course the mind thus 
grows presumptuors, and its con- 
sequential, egoistic outlook makes it 
dcgmatic and assertive in its infer- 
snses and conclusions. What is 
beyond its orbit of comprehension it 
wil pooh-pooh ; what is mysterious 
it will consider in a way that 
satisfies its vanity; what is beyond 
its power and cortrcl it will not see 
or admit. Some seeming and gener- 


ally elusive successes in some physi- 
cal experiments encourage and sup- 
port this attitude. We want to, and 
think and believe that we can, mould 
even human nature, which we are 
far from understanding, and change 
and fashion it according to plan and 
to our wish: give me a kid and I 
shall make it into a lamb to my 
liking, we say, if I only have the 
means and opportunity for doing it. 


But does not such wishful think- 
ing lead invariably to bitter dis- 
appointment? With all the love 
and care given to children, parents 
one day may be cruelly disappointed 
to find them going astray from the 
track marked out for them. They 
become differently inclined, differ- 
ently shaped, differently natured, 
though the environment, association 
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and living conditions have been the 
same for each one. 


Such disappointments come to all 
at some time or the other. And 
many people look for a reason for it 
in cuarters other than in the inevi- 
table individuality of human nature. 
We come to the world with a nature 
characteristically our own, and we 
move on through the span of this 
life on a marked track, like a railway 
train rolling over fixed rails. I shall 
avoid the word predestination be- 
cause it is associated with some 
theological implications of a contro- 
versial nature. I shall, for the same 
reason, refrain from asserting that, 
according to Sankhya philosophy, 
at the time of one’s death a balance- 
sheet, so to say, of one’s doings is 
made up which decides the course 
of one’s next life—although there 
may be something in this to think 
over and reflect upon. I shall 
confine myself to facts and realities 
coming under our direct observation 
and experience. 


We observe and experience so 
many things, but when we want to 
understand and explain them we 
are inclined to make, even uncon- 
sciously, suppositions which conform 
tc our faith, belief or likings, 
rather than to any truth; and, 
oftener than not, we go wrong in 
this way. On looking deeper into 
events, happenings and our own 
experiences, however, what do we 
find? If we look into our life, 
through its ups and downs and its 


many vicissitudes, how many of 


them do we find have been of our 
choice? On how many occasions 
did our will prevail? What sharp 
bends could or did we effect in our 
nature and inclinations ° 


We are often inclined to argue, 
but even then we discriminate 
between those events and happenings 
which turned to our liking and 
desires and for which we take credit, 
saying that they were due to our 
will and effort, and those events 
which went against our calculations 
and which we attribute to fate. The 
good qualities in those under my 
care were due to me, I say, but 
their defects and faults were due to 
their having had a bad or poor 
background from past lives. Is 
there any rational justification for 
such an arbitrary division of credit? 


Our nature works and has been 
working, perhaps, in a system and 
according to a law, but are we the 
planner of that system or the maker 
of that law? When a river comes 
from its source and bends and turns, 
and flows over or round boulders, it 
might as well think that all that 
was willed, directed and controlled 
by itself. But when we sit on its 
bank and watch it coursing along 
we see how causes altogether out o: 
its control regulate and determine 
its onward flow. Its ripples anc 
murmurs seem to display its enthu- 
siasm and satisfaction at its owr 
accomplishments, but we see thaz 
they are not of its own wishing oz 
doing. The levelling of its course, 
the hard or soft soil, the stones and 
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bculders on its bed, were not of its 
choice but due to altogether external 
agencies. 


The sea waves come majestically 
up on the shore, then break and 
playfully recede to the depths they 
came from; but I laugh at their 
swelling with pride for nothing, for 
nothing done by their own will or 
power. So, also, I am amused when 
I watch from the balcony the stream 
of human beings going past me both 
ways; people in different moods, 
with different supposed purposes 
and with differing feelings of as- 
sumed self-importance. Each one 
evidently thinks that his own will 
is acting and deciding every step of 
his way; but, as I extend my vision 
and look behind or ahead, I can see 
the road the bus is taking, I can see 
the events and happenings to come 
on the road, which will surprise 
thera and which are still in their 
future. 


Thus we all go, each one ro_ling 
aver the rails on which he is placed 
and meeting events and occurrences 
which await ahead. Scenery changes, 
weather changes, but the tzain 
keeps on its rails; and so do I 
and ray nature. The impressions, 
thoughts, impulses and inclinat:ons 
which come, come in a sequence 
which is characteristic of the path I 
am travelling along. Storms and 
tempests may rage, but my wheels 
keep on their steel track, revolving 
in unchanged manner and following 
the slopes and curves which com?in 
‘ke way. “Behold, Arjun, they 


will be killed in spite of you... 
they are all killed by Me,” an 
what Arjun was disinclined to d 
he saw already done in the yonde 
where the present and the futur 
merge. 


My nature has not been changin; 
but only evolving in its own manne 
as determined by the track it he 
to follow. Flowers bud and blossor 
and give out their fragrance, eac 
according to its intrinsic quality, i 
a unique way; and so do we 
Little minute creatures we are with 
in an incomprehensible vastness 
we come and go, wherefrom ani 
whereto we cannot at all say; w 
wake and open our eyes for a whil 
and then close them again, wh 
and how we do not know; wear 
agitated by passing impulses whic 
come not at our dictation, but whic 
leave an intoxication that makes u 
suppose that we can turn and twis! 
move and change as we wish, m spit 
of the stupendous forces which gri 
and fit us into a gigantic syster 
If individuals in any system wer 
really wilful could the system work 
Would not all laws break dow: 
causing a chaos? 


If influence and environmen 
could really change one’s mbon 
nature, amidst princely luxurie 
and attractions Buddha would no 
have turned an ascetic and a binkshu 
If teaching and preaching coulc 
produce results, the world’s grea 
teachers, preachers and prcphet 
would not have failed to change a 
least their own society. With:n th 


veal 
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direct sphere of their influence what 
crimes, what atrocities, were not 
committed ? 


I can well foresee what some 
people will say and how they will 
argue against what I have written 
above. But they need not quote 
authorities or open scriptures before 
me, or cite whole cantos from epics 
to silence me; for I have myself 
withdrawn within myself, and 
looked hard at the facts of passing, 
diverse occurrences with a close, 
unbiased scrutiny of experiences 
which has made me instinctively 
feel myself a tiny bit in a stupen- 
dous Whole, whirling in a gigantic 
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Cosmos, wherein inexorable laws 
play and operate harmoniously yet 
inflexibly. And as I muse, as I 
reflect upon a sand grain on a 
mighty revolving stone wheel im- 
agining that it is able to change and 
regulate its own activities, my vanity 
and presumption, which had been 
making me relate events and hap- 
penings to my will, disappear. 
Authorities, quotations and citations 
do not touch me; rather the ridic- 
wlousness of my presuming to 
know, adjust, change and manip- 
ulate my nature and destiny amuse 
me and I laugh. 

J. M. GANGULI 


RE-EDUCATING OUR CIVILIZATION 


Dr. L. P. Jacks makes it plain in 
his thoughtiui leading article in The 
Hibbert Journal for October, “The 
Price of Our Warmaking Civilization,” 
tha: the ultimate rejection of war as 
an instrument of international policy 
will demand drastic changes. 


A new economic structure and a new 
political one will be called for to replace 
ours, traditionally geared to war-mak- 
ing and to preparations for war. He 
does not believe that any “moral 
equivalent” to war will furnish the 
same incentive to wealth production; 
universal peace will almost certainly 
reduce “the Wealth of Nations.” 


He makes, however, a suggestion for 
a moral equivalent to war that seems 
more promising than William James’s 
cult of heroism and the pursuit of 
glory in the fields of peace. It might, 
he writes, 


be found in the re-education of mankind, 
adopted as the common objective and based 


on the idea of turning away from the pur- 
suit of material wealth to developing the 
riches that le hidden in the nature of Man, 
“ Man the Unknown,” as Alexis Carrel right- 
ly names him, a vast continent—some say 
infinite— waiting to be explored. 


He finds daring but happily not in- 
conceivable “the dream of a new civ- 
ilization, in which the pursuit of wealth 
falls into the background of the com- 
mon aim, and is no longer the aim 
itself, but taken in its stride, on the 
principle that when the Kingdom is 
sought first the other things will be 
added.” 


It is encouraging that so far-seeing 
a student of affairs sees the under- 
lying movements of our time as ap- 
parently tending towards a reign of 
peace. And if the price of peace be 
indeed a reduction of material wealth, 
will not the loss be more than compen- 
sated for by the moral and spiritual gain? 


SPECTRAL VISITANTS OF FAMOUS 
FAMILIES 


(Mr. E. R. Yarham, F.R.G.S., whose last article in this magazine was on 
‘Scottish Second Sight,” writes here on an equally interesting theme, w:thout 
sersationalism, and w thout even the snadow of speculative explanation of the 
we l-attested phenomena he describes with fearless candour. Before the rat:onale 
of zhests can be impartially investigated and fully understood, the fact of their 
-Tequent occurrence rust be admitted with greater honesty than is yet common 


m come sophisticated circles.—ED.] 


One of the most remarkable spirit 
photographs yet recorded was that 
taken at Raynham Hall, Norfolk, 
the seat of the Ma=quess Townshend. 


Tt was secured wh2n two photog- 
raphers of repute were working at 
the Hall, an eth2real figure being 
seen by one of them on the oak 
stacrcase of the house. The figure 
is clearly visible on the negative. 
The Marchioness Townshend referred 
to it personally before the Lynn 
Fsychic and Spiritualist Society. 
The case was investigated by the 
lete Mr. Harry Price, honorary 
secretary of the VJniversity of 
Lordon Council foz Psychical Inves- 
“ation, and he could give no 
exp-anation for the occurrence 
except a supernatural one. 


Tne incident is aot only remark- 
able forcthe photograph itself, but also 
becuse it confirms the widely held 
belief that Raynham Hall has long 
beer haunted. It stands not many 
miles from Sandringham, the 
Creen’s home, and the Marchioness 
Townshend in her dock, True Ghost 
Storces, tells of tae spirits which 


inhabit (if that is the right word !) 
the Hall. In her opinion they are 
friendly to human beings, anc her 
belief is chat Raynham is haunted by 
‘“benevclent and protective spirits.” 


Speaking of the famous “ Brown 
Lady ot Raynham,” a visionary 
appearance of Lady Dorothy Wal- 
pole (sister of the great Sir Rcbert 
Walpole, of Houghton, in Norfolk, 
and wife of Charles, Viscount Town- 
shend), which has been seen irom 
time to time at Raynham, Lady 
Townshend related how her son 
George end a playmate some years 
back watched a lady walking down 
the stars. The boy did not 
recognize the lady who smilec at 
him as she walked. Suddenly he 
exclaimed, “‘ I can see through her,” 
and flew to his mother. 


Now this Żs the figure thought to 
be the ore appearing on the photo- 
graph. Lady Townshend speaks of 
it as “an exquisite visionary figure 
of beautiful form,” and she says she 
is bound tc believe in its truth. 
Although the “ Brown Lady ” some- 
times appears before a death in the 
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family, there is no evidence that she 
is ill-disposed toward it; on the 
contrary her attitude is friendly. 


The last recorded occasion of the 
“ Brown Lady’s”’ coming before a 
death was when the husband of 
Lady Jane Hildyard, who was a 
Townshend, was lying ill. Lady 
Jane left the sick-room to prepare 
some medicine, and on her return he 
said that she was very late in com- 
ing, for the maid had been in and 
had lit the fire. His wife assured 
him it was impossible for any person 
to have entered his bedroom without 
passing through the dressing-room 
where she was getting the medicine 
ready. He persisted in his state- 
ment, however, saying. ‘‘She put 
back the curtains at the foot of the 
bed and stood staring at me for 
ever so long.” He felt no fear, buz 
exclaimed: “What extraordinary 
eyes the woman had!” In a few 
days he died. 


Norfolk, “ The Queen’s Country,” 
is, asa matter of fact, notable for 
several ghostly visitants to eminent 
jamilies. One was seen by Prince 
Christopher of Greece, cousin of 
King George V, when on a visit to 
Sandringham House in 1930, to see 
his aunt, Queen Alexandra. Describ- 
ing what happened in an account, 
the Prince wrote: “I ama perfectly 
normal creature, not subject to 
illusions. Yet things have happened 
to me for which there is no every- 
day explanation.”’ 


_ He was resting before dressing 
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for dinner and in an alcove stood a 
dressing table with an oval mirror. 
It was broad daylight, and some 
slight noise made him glance up. 
To his amazement he saw a woman 
looking at him out of the mirror. 
She was wearing a low-cut décolleté 
gown with a tight curly coiffure of 
the early 17th century. She glanced 
at him almost menacingly and 
vanished. At dinner he told this to 
his sister and his cousin, Princess 
Victoria, who laughingly declared he 
had been dreaming. 


Next day Queen Alexandra 
suggested they should visit a his- 
torical castle about 12 miles distant. 
To Prince Christopher’s astonish- 
ment, in the picture gallery of the 
ancient place was a portrait of the 
woman he had seen. But the most 
extraordinary thing was that his 
sister and cousin had gone first into 
the gallery and they had recognized 
the woman from his description 
only. 


The story, the prince discovered, 
was that the original of the portrait 
had been il-used by her husband 
and she died, partly from bad treat- 
ment and partly from grief. Her 
ghost haunted the guest-room where 
the portrait was hung, and so it was 
removed to the gallery. After that 
the spirit never appeared in the 


house again, but roamed the 
countryside appearing in other 
houses. 


Norfolk is noted for its great 
halls, one of which, the magnificent 
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Jacobean Blickling Hall, 30 miles 
from Sandringham, was the home 
of Lord Lothian,! the ambassador 
to the United States whose death 
early in 1940 was a tragic loss to 
the Commonwealth. In an earlier 
house on the site lived Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, father of the unhappy Anne, 
who may have been born there. 
Tredition implies that her father’s 
spicit is haunted by furies. He is 
docmed to take a drive, long enough 
to include 40 bridges, between mid- 
night and dawn of a _ winter’s 
moming, 


£s for Lady Anne herself, who 
was married to the so-called 
“Merrie Monarch” late in 1532, to 
die by the axe three and a half 
yeazs later, the most eminent Nor- 
folk archeologist of modern times, 
Mr. Walter Rye, gave what is prob- 
abl> the most accurate account of 
her ghostly peregrinations :—' 


Lady Anne Boleyn is said to ride 
down the avenue of Blickling Park 
once a year with her bloody head in 
her -ap, sitting up a hearse-like coach, 
dravyn by four black headless horses, 
driv2zn by a coachman and attendants, 
who presumably out of compliment to 
their mistress had also left their heads 
behind them. 


Only two miles off stands another 
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of the great halls of Norfolk, 
Wolterton. The families owning 
Houghton, mentioned earlier, Rayn- 
ham and Wolterton are all closely 
connected. Sir Robert Walpole’s 
sister married Viscount Townshend ; 
his brother Horatio built Wolterton. 
The “White Lady”? of Wolterton 
is seen before a death in the family. 
The visitant is the shade of a woman 
whose tomb in the ruined church in 
Wolterton park was discovered by 
an ancestor of the present occupants. 


At least one story of her appear- 
ance in recent times has strong 
claims to belief. The late Dorothy 
Nevill received a note from her 
brother, the then Lord Orford, at 
the beginning of December 1894. 
“T heard from Norfolk,” ran the 
note, “that the ‘White Lady’ has 
been seen again. It is you or I this 
time, Dolly, for we are the only 
ones left.” A few days later he was 
dead. 


Closely associated with this story 
is an account of a ghostly visitation 
which caused a tremendous stir at 
the time, partly because of the 
clarity and detail of the observer’s 
account, and also because of his 
character. He was the late eminent 
English divine and scholar, Dr. 
Jessopp,? and he held a living a few 


1 The Blickling appearances were well known to Lord Lothian. They have been referred 
to agai and again in local publications, e.g., Norfolk Magazine and Norwich Mercury 


(November 7th, 1931). 


2 The Wolterton “ White Lady”’ is referred to in Eastern Dasly Press ( October 1931). 


2 Dr. Jessopp was a Doctor of Divinity, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Canon of 
Norwich Cathedral, a well-known scholar of the latter part of the last century and author of 


man} publications, 
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miles from tie old moated hall at 
Mannington, a mile from Wolterton. 
The Lord Orford named above was 
living there at the time, not at 
Wolterton Eall. 


Here is the account Dr. Jessopp 
wrote, one Df the most notable of 
all ghost stcries :— 


“On the roth October, 1879, I 
drove to Mennington Hall, to spend 
the night ai Lord Orford’s. Though 
I was in pe-fect health and spirits, 
it is fair to state that I had had a 
great deal to think about, some 
little anxiety, and some considerable 
mental strain of one kind or another. 
I was not however, conscious of 
anything approaching weariness, 
irritability or ‘fag.’ 


“I arrived at 4p.m., and was en- 
gaged in pleasant and animated con- 
versation until it was time to dress 
for dinner. We dined at seven; 
our party numbered six persons. 
Of these, four at least had been 
great travellers, I myself was rather 
a listener the talk was general and 
discursive, and amused and inter- 
ested me greatly. Not fora single 
moment did it turn upon the 
supernatural; it was chiefly con- 
cerned w-th art and the experiences 
of men who had seen a great deal 
of the world, and could describe 
intelligertly what they had seen, 
and comment upon it suggeszively. 
I have rarely been at a more 
pleasant party. After dinner we 
played a rubber. We left off as we 
began and as two of the guests had 


some distance to drive we broke up 
at half-past ten. 


“The main object of my going 
over was to examine and take notes 
upon some very rare books in Lord 
Orford’s library, which I had been 
anxiously wishing to get a sight of 
for some years, but had never been 
fortunate enough to meet with up 
to this time. 

I asked leave to sit up for some 
hours and make transcripts. His 
lordship at first wished me to let 
his valet remain in attendance to 
see all lights out, but as this would 
have embarrassed me and compelled 
me to go to bed earlier than I 
wished, and as it seemed likely that 
I should be occupied until two or 
three in the morning, it was agreed 
that I should be left to my own 
devices and the servants should be 
allowed to retire. By eleven o'clock 
I was the only person downstairs 
and I was very soon busily at work, 
and absorbed in my occupation. 


“The room in which I was writing 
was a large one, with a huge brick 
fireplace and grand old chimney; 
and it is needless to say it is fur- 
nished with every comfort and 
luxury. The library opened into this 
room, and I had to pass out from 
where I was sitting into this library, 
and get upon a chair to reach the 
volumes I wanted to examine. 


“There were six in all. I took 
them down and placed them at my 
right hand in a pile, and set to 
work-—-sometimes reading, some- 
times writing. As I finished witha 
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book I placed it in front of me. 
There were four silver candlesticks 
upon the tabls, the candles all burn- 
ing and, as I am a chilly person, I 
sat myself at one corner of thetable 
with the fire at my left, and at inter- 
vals, as I finished a book, I recse, 
knocked the fire together, and stood 
up to warm my feet. 


= “I continued m this way at my 
desk till nearly one o’clock. I had 
got on faster than I expected, and 
i had only one mcre book to occupy 
me. I rose, wound up my watch, 
end opened a glass of seltzer water, 
and I remember thinking to 
myself that I should get to bed by 
two after all. I set to work on the 
lest little book. 


“I had' been engaged upon it about 
jalf-an-hour, and was just begin- 
ning to think my task was drawing 
tc a close, when, as I was actually 
writing, I saw a large white hand 
within a foot of my elbow. Turning 
mv head there sat a figure of a 
somewhat large man, with his back 
to the fire, bending slightly over the 
table, and apparently examining the 
ilə of books I nac been at work 
apon. The man’s face was turned 
away from me, but I saw his closely- 
cut reddish-brown hair, his ear and 
shaved cheek, the eyebrow, the 
cornaer of the right eye, the side of 
tre forehead, and the large high 
cheekbone. 


“He was dressed in what I can 
only describe as a kird of ecclesias- 
fica. habit of thick corded silk, or 
scm=2 such material, close up to the 
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throat, and a narrow rim or edgin 
of about an inch broad, of satin o 
velvet, serving as a stand-up collar 
and fitting close to the chin. Thi 
right hand, which had at first at 
tracted my attention, was clasping 
without any great pressure, the lef 
hand; both hands were in perfec 
repose, and the large blue veins o 
the right hand were conspicuous. 
remember thinking that the hanc 
was like the hand of Velasquez’ 
magnificent ‘Dead Knight’ in th 
national gallery. 


“I looked at my visitor for som: 
seconds, and was perfectly sure tha: 
he was not a reality. A thousanc 
thoughts came crowding upon me. 
but not the least feeling of alarm 
or even uneasiness; curiosity and < 
strong interest were uppermost 
For an instant I felt eager to make 
a sketch of my friend, and I lookec 
at the tray on my right tor a pencil 
then I thought, ‘ Upstairs I have < 
sketch book—shall I fetch it?’ There 
he sat, and I was fascinated ; afraic 
not of his staying, but lest he shoulc 
go. Stopping in my writing, ] 
lifted my left hand from the paper, 
stretched it out to the pile of books, 
and moved the top one. I cannol 
explain why I did this—my arn 
passed in front of the figure, anc 
it vanished. I was simply disappoint: 
ed, and nothing more. 


“I went on with my writing as i 
nothing had happened, perhap: 
for another five minutes, and I hac 
actually got to the last few word: 
of what I had determined to extrac! 
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when the figure appe-red again, 
exactly in the same place and 
attitude as before. I saw the hands 
close to my own; I turred my head 
again, to examine him more closely, 
and I was framing a sentence to 
address him when I discovered I 
dare not speak to hm. I was 
afraid of the sound of my own voice. 


“There he sat, and there sat I. 
I turned my head agaia to my work 
and finished writing the two or 
three words I still Lad to write, 
The paper and my noves are at tnis 
moment before me, ard exhibit not 
the slightest tremor o` nervousness. 
I could point out the words I was 
writing when the pLantom came, 
and when he disappeered. Having 
finished my task, I shut the book 
and threw it on the table. It made 
a slight noise as it t[]—the figure 
vanished. 


“Throwing myself back in my 
chair, I sat for some seconds looking 
at the fire with a carious mixture 
of feeling, and I remember wonder- 
ing whether my friead would come 
again, and, if he dd, whether he 
would hide the fire fom me. Then 
first there stole upen me a Gread 
and a suspicion thet I was begin- 
ning to lose my nerve. J remember 
yawning; then I rose, lit my 
bedroom candle, took my books 
into the inner libra-y, mounted the 
chair as before, and replaced five of 
the volumes; the sixth I brought 
back and laid upon the table where 
I had been wning when the 
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phantom did me the honour to 
appear to me. 

“By this time I had lost all sense 
of uneasiness. I blew out the four 
candles and marched off to bed, 
where I slept the sleep of the just 
or the guilty—I know not which— 
but I slept very soundly.’’* 

As a commentary on this famous 
apparition, Cardinal Newman, in a 
celebrated passage, wrote that a 
man who has seen a ghost is never 
the same again. Well, Dr. Jessopp 
was 55 when he was honoured by 
the apparition’s presence, but the 
affair did not affect his health very 
adversely, for he lived to be go. 

In a note to “The Lady of the 
Lake” Sir Walter Scott recorded a 
weird account from the memories of 
Lady Fanshaw. Her husband, Sir 
Richard, and she visited a friend in 
Ireland, the head of a clan, who 
lived in an ancient moated castle. 
At midnight Lady Fanshaw was 
awakened by a ghostly scream anc 
she saw in the moonlight a female 
face hovering at the window, whick 
was far above the ground. The face 
was young, but pale, the red haiz 
loose and dishevelled. Part of th: 
form was visible, too, and it waz 
clad in ancient Irish dress. Next 
morning she related the happening. 
and her host said that he had ncz 
wanted to cast a gloom over tke 
visit, but a member of the famıF7 
had died, and whenever ths 
happened the form of the woméa 
always haunted the place. 


ee 


t Quoted by John EF. Ingram in lus Haunted Homes and Family Legends of Great Britazn 
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He went on -— 


She is believed. to be the spirit of the 
woman of inferior rank whom one of 
my ancestors degraded himself by 
marrying, and whom afterwards, to 
expiate the dishonour done to his 
family, he caused to be drowned in the 
castle moat. 

In Pevertl of ie Peak Sir Walter 
mentions another female spirit, 
which attencs upon the Stanley 
‘family, warning them by an unearthly 
shriek of some approaching calamity, 
and especially “weeping and be- 
moaning herself before the death 
of any person of clistinction belong- 
ing to the family.” 

The story of tte phantom drum- 
mer is famous as the family appari- 
tion of the Ogilvy line of the Earls 
of Airlie, whose home is at Corta- 
chy Castle, which is 500 years old. 
A remarkable incident relating to 
this spirit is narrated in a book® 
published some years back. A cer- 
tain lady staying a- the castle heard 
one night as she was dressing for 
dinner the sound o? a drum beneath 
her window. She «new nothing of 
che family visitant, and mentioned 
it to her host. Immediately he lost 
his colour and a silence fell on the 
company. 

The lady was then told of the 
cread character of the happening. 
The legend ran that a former earl 
had murdered a drummer boy, had 
put his body in a dram, and thrown 
it from the battlements into the 
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moat below. Ever afterwards when 
a death impended in the family the 
drummer rose from his grave to pre- 
dict the end of the victim and to 
haunt the family with the sound 
of the drum. Not long afterwards 
news came to the visitors of the 
passing away of a prominent mem- 
ber of the line. 

The Hamond family of Westacre, 
another Norfolk village, are reputed 
to be warned by the visit of an 
invisible rider, whose clattering into 
the courtyard tells of a death. 
The messengers of imminent be- 
reavement in the Arundel family of 
Wardour are two white owls, 
which perch on the roof of the 
family mansion. A phantom bird 
with white plumage on its breast 
flies around the home of the ancient 
Devonshire family of Oxenham, 
warning them of coming death. 
This legend is the subject of con- 
siderable folklore, including a long 
ballad. 

One of the most notable stories of 
ghostly visitants relates to the 
mysterious hooded monk of New- 
stead Abbey, ancient home of the 
Byrons. An old rhyme referring to 
the unearthly visitor runs :— 


When an heir is born, he 19 heard to mourn ; 

And when aught is to befall 

That ancient line, in the pale moonshine 

He walks from hall to hall. 

His form you may trace, but not his face, 

*Tis shadowed by his cowl; 

But his eyes may be seen from the folds 
between 

And they seem of a parted soul. 


S Some Haunted Heuse: of England and Wales. By Eliott O'Donnell. 
* Mentioned by C. L. NcCluer Stevens in Psctortal Magazine, December 25, 1920. 
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The Royél Family has its speciral 
omen of death. This is the Big Ben 
ghost, which makes its appearance 
at the time of a death in the family.’ 
An old man, bent and small, glides 
up the rive? in a decrepit skiff from 
the Surrey side, passes through the 
third arch of Westminster Bridge, 
and vaniskes into the terrace wall 
of the Houses of Parliament just as 
Big Ben starts to strike midnight. 


EFFICIENCY 


In Encouster (London) of June 1954 
Daniel Bell a lecturer in sociology at 
Columbia University, New York, makes 
some interasting “Notes on Work.” 
Our notions about work are inherited 
from the Uc=ilitarians, with their passion 
for tidiness and efficiency. But in 
modern industrial conditions this atti- 
tude has caused unforeseen effects, 


The pursuit of efficiency led en- 
gineers to analyse human motions in- 
to tiny. constituent parts and then 
propose a “best way” of performing 
each motien, according to which fac- 
tories set their average pace of work. 
This approach, thank goodness, has 
been discredited by later research. 
Adam Abruzzi of Columbia University 
showed that these constituent motions 
were not mdependent of other motions 
or of the individual worker’s whole 
“work raythm.” The Man on the 
Assembly Line by Charles Walker and 
Robert (Guest shows how eagerly 
workers tzy to infuse a little variety, 
and, at beast occasionally, their own 
work rhythms, into their work. The 
Hawthorre experiment on five working 
girls puzzled statisticians with a com- 
plete absence of correlation between 
physical Grcumstances and output, until 
it was realized that the girls were 
responding most to the interest focused 


Many similar stories cculd be told 
of Britain’s ancient families and 
their ghostly visitants, omens of 
death as a rule, but sometimes 
bearers of happier news. How they 
came to be inextricably linked up 
with the fate of these families is lost 
in the mists of time, but there is no 
doubt that beliefs as to their visita- 
tions are widely held. 

E. R. YARHAM 


OF LABOUR 


on them by the experiment! 


These discoveries, however, have 
not resulted in anything better than 
managerial attempts to include the 
workers’ contentment in the factors of 
production. The nature of work is still 
the same in modern factories; many 
incidental consolations are added to 
the routine. Since there seems to be 
little likelihood of the methods of pro- 
duction being made more human, Mr. 
Bell suggests at least rotation in the 
workers’ jobs. 


The psychological results of the sit- 
uation are such as to cause misgivings. 
Work, as such, is regarded with dis- 
taste. Compensation for having to 
work is sought in daydreams during 
work and intellectually lazy and emo- 
tionally shallow recreations during lei- 
sure. The drift is towards reducing 
work and increasing leisure, which is 
worshipped out of all proportion to 
its value today in the individual’s 
growth. Mr. Bell ends his essay by 
referring to a neglected, wise opinion of 
Freud :— 

And yet work, said Freud, was the chief 
means of binding an individual to reality 


What will happen when not only the worker 
but work itself is displaced by the machine? 


R. P.S. 


? Quoted by T. C Bridges ın Pearson's Weekly, April 16, 1927. 
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PROBLEMS OF CANADIAN LITERATURE 


[Shri Dilip Kimar Sen considers here the problems and the promise of 


Canadian literature. 
Bliss Carman and Sir Charles Roberts. 


That promise none can doubt who has read the poetry of 
Genius is individual, but the environment 


influences its expression and a nation can and should contribute to the flowering 


of the best in all its citizens.—Eb.] 


Canada, with her ideal of one 
voice, one people, one in heart and 
soul and feeling ard desire, has been 
ior many a land of dream. Her 
exciting political history, her 
breath-taking beauty and above all 
Ler untapped mineral resources and 
stretches of virgin soil have invested 
ber with an irresistible attraction. 
The early settlers came with a firm 
determination to wrest a living from 
this new land and had hardly any 
time to stand and szare at its many- 
splendoured beauty. Their struggle 
went on for quite a long time, and, 
waile Canada was strenuously busy 
transforming her vast potential 
wealth into those tangible assets 
which assure to her an economic 
power commensurat2 with the right- 
ful dignity of her political influence, 
she sadly neglected her culture and 
was content largely to import it 
-eedy-made from easy and in- 
expensive sources. But happily, after 
the first world war, the Canadians 
became aware that without an in- 
cig2nous culture thei: country lack- 
ed national stature. 

The creation cf a national lit- 
erature is by no means easy. 
National flavour cannot be created 
smthetically; all tke alchemy in 
-zhe world will not force the growth 


of a literature. In her task of 
creating a purely national literature 
Canada is faced with some peculiar 
problems. First of all, the people 
inhabiting Canada are heterogeneous 
and the languages they speak are 
diverse. On the one hand are the 
French habttants of Quebec, full 
of a sense of their race and religion, 
and of the determination to survive 
unchanged, with their age-old pre- 
occupations with altar, hearth and 
folk traditions. On the other are 
the British settlers with a definite 
bias towards the mother land and a 
natural suspicion of the defeated, 
sullen French. In addition to these 
two divergent groups there are 
minority groups of Germans, Ukra- 
nians, Scandinavians, Yiddish-speak- 
ing Jews and Poles. Mention should 
be made here of two other minority 
groups—the Eskimo and the Red 
Indian—whose cultures have had 
no effect upon Canadian literature. 
The Eskimos have dwindled so much 
that numerically they do not count 
at all. But the mysterious spirit of 
literature is not always dependent 
upon mere numbers. The empty 
spaces of Canada, every nook and 
corner of the Colony of the Maple 
Leaf, is crammed with memories of 
these lovable people. 
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The degradation of the Indian is 
perhaps an inglorious by-product of 
British supremacy. When the 
earliest French settlers came to 
Canada they found the Red Indians 
already established and scattered in 
their various tribes over a vast tract 
of land and apparently accepted 
these brown people as a natural part 
of the New World. The British, 
lacking this peculiar knack of the 
French in dealing with aboriginal 
people, made a great blunder in 
segregating them in special areas. 


Canadian literature is already 
bilingual. In its delicate pattern 
there should still be place for the 
minorities who do not speak either 
English or French. Nor should it 
ignore the aspirations and traditions 
of the great primeval race now so 
rapidly vanishing. 


Another problem before the Cana- 
dian writer is posed by the vast 
empty spaces of his country. With 
nearly one-sixteenth of the world’s 
land area and probably more than 
one-sixteenth of its natural resour- 
ces, Canada has as yet only a frac- 
tion of one per cent of the world’s 
population. Again, the distribution 
of this sparse population is very 
uneven, thus handicapping the 
growth of a broad-based national 
literature. A well-integrated, vigor- 
ous and articulate national spirit is 
conducive to a great literature. The 
writer is the product of his nation 
and that is why, for the sustamment 
of a great literature, there must be 
a measurable and progressing social 


cohesion, and for the acceleration of 
this Canada needs more Canadians. 


A third difficulty is raised by the 
perilous nearness of the United 
States of America. The overflow of 
American capital and business enter- 
prise has turned Canada virtually 
into another State of the Union. 
Culturally, too, many Americans 
regard Canada as a part of the United 
States. This has had a very un- 
desirable effect upon the develop- 
ment of literature in Canada. Toa 
predominantly colonial country the 
imprint of an English or American 
publisher often seems the hall-mark 
of excellence. Again, serious litera- 
ture has to face the keen competition 
of mass-produced, cheap American 
journals. Often the Canadian writer 
is urged by economic as well as other 
considerations to leave his mother 
country and settle in the United 
States, which can offer a better 
climate for creative literature and 
also more money and more fame. 


But, in spite of all handicaps, 
Canada is destined to play a great 
part in the domain of literature in 
the coming years. Walter Theodore 
Watts-Dunton as well as Swinburne 
seriously believed that the next 
great master in English poetry would 
probably be born in Canada. Culture 
will come to stay in Canada when 
she is not confused by the imported 
influences which the immigrants 
from many countries have brought 
with them. These will finally die 
out or be thoroughly assimilated 
and, when the authentic Canadian 
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culture emerges, it will be unlike 
any other cultural pattern that we 
have known. What form this self- 
2xpression will taxe it is difficult to 
-orecast now. But it will not be far 
wrong to say that there are bright 
prospects ahead for literature in 
Canada. The real voice of Canada 
will be heard through the regulated 
mse and fall of poetry. Canada is 
mpe for bursting into a new life. 
che has been 


caught up rejoicing by the winter-sodden 

heart 

On subtle aerials of Spring. 

The distant echo of Orpheus’ 
footsteps is ringing on the rocks, the 
blis and the bare, blank spaces cf 
canada. The snow of the silence of 
. tke centuries is thawing :— 
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And like a blast of gold 
A clarion 

A thousand startled waters 
Take the Sun. 


Yes, poetry has come to stay in 
Canada. Some among the sheaves 
of verse that are being tossed hither 
and thither by the cross currents of 
criticism may one day find an un- 
dying place in the anthologies of 
world poetry. The growth of lit- 
erature is almost assured in Canada; 
for nothing else can present the 
wonderful picture of the gradual 
amalgamation of the most varied 
types into a race woven out of 
strands even more numerous and 
diverse than those out of which the 
British race was slowly composed. 


DILIP Kumar SEN 


U.N.O. CHARTER REVISION 


Mr. John Pinder, a member of the 
Executive of the World Movement for 
World Federal Government, spoke on 
United Nations Charter Revision at 
tne London Branch of the Indian Insti- 
tute of Culture of Basavangudi, Ban- 
galore, on October 22nd. He said that 
the U.N.O., like the League of Na- 
tions, had been unable to establish true 
law internationally because of the 
felee analogy made between states and 
deaple. Justice could rot be meted out 
za 2 country just as fo an individual; 
attempts to do so faded and brought 
the organization into disrepute. Ac- 
cording to federalist logic, political 
barbarism was the inevitable conse- 
quence of people be:ng grouped in 
seperate states with no superior 
authority to prevent them from arm- 
ing. 

Dynamic decision-taxing would be- 
come practicable if the United Na- 
tioas was reconstituted with a police 
force replacing the armed forces of all 
the nations; a world coart with powers 


of compulsory jurisdiction; a people’s 
assembly composed of delegates from 
all countries without exception, instead 
of orin addition to the present General 
Assembly; and a world development 
authority to utilize at least some of 
the saving from universal disarmament 
to help redress the economic inequality 
between nations. 


Federalist ideas were gaining ground 
slowly, but many people had a fatalistic 
view of what was practicable. Mr. 
Cripps had been honest enough to ad- 
mit that day-to-day affairs prevented 
political leaders from seriously con- 
sidering how world government might 
be achieved. “We must disenthrall 
ourselves,” Lincoln had said. Until we 
all did this, the flashes of intuition of 
many statesmen would avail little. But 
from people who had disenthralled them- 
selves would come people who under- 
stood one another. This was the 
federalists’ hope. 


J. H. 


SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


[ Dr. Alma S. Wittlin, a European museum worker anda writer on the 
educational possibilities of museums, was invited to the U.S.A. by the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, to study the educational work of museums 
in the Eastern and Mid-Western States. While in that country she visited the 
West and one suspects that the New Mexico Museum of Archeology at Santa Fé, 
which she mentions, may have been the attraction to that picturesque little city, 


rich in history and present peace. 


In her closing paragraph she suggests the 


contrast between its tranquil atmosphere and that of its sinister neighbour 25 
miles away, / cs Alamos, where atom bombs are made.—ED.] 


Travelling to Santa Fé from 
Los Angeles in the West, or from 
New York in the East, one has to 
remind oneself that one is not requir- 
ed to carry a passport or to think of 
the tedious business of visa and 
customs: the city of the Holy Faith 
is a part of the United States. Even 
people in Chicago or elsewhere in 
the American Midwest or East tend 
to forget this fact sometimes, a 
quaint fact indeed, for the State of 
New Mexico and its capital, Santa 
Fé, are a world in themselves. 


A good way of getting acquaint- 
ed with Santa Fé is to seat oneself 
on a bench in the main square, the 
Plaza, eyes shut and ears exposed 
to the local sounds. They come, 
English words in a variety of 
accents, Spanish words and sylla- 
bles, alien in rhythm and meaning. 
santa Fé to a considerable extent 
lives on the tourist trade but the 
multiplicity of languages is a char- 
acteristic trait; in it reverberates 
the adventurous past. It is consid- 
ered the most ancient city in the 
U.S.A. save one. Founded about 
1605, the city now boasts a popula- 


tion of about 30,000 but has no 
railway station. The grandiose 
mountains which frame the spot re- 
quired that the railway line should 
run through Lamy, some 18 miles to 
the south of Santa Fé. The atmos- 
phere of Santa Fé seems to be a maze 
of historical reminiscences, artistic 
whims and sound, up-to-date Amer- 
icanism; and its citizens do not 
appear to have ever reached a final 
conclusion as to the merits or de- 
merits of its geographical situation. 


Many New Mexicans preserve in 
their language the memory of the 
Conquistadores, the soldiers and 
priests of Don Quixote’s Spain who 
succeeded in pushing the northern 
frontier of their Mexican colony into 
the area known even then as New 
Mexico. The well-groomed, dark- 
haired office girls of Senta Fé, and 
the young mothers who bask their 
babies in the sun, use Spanish words 
and have a pitch of voice that has 
Jong been forgotten in Spain. They 
hold the legacy of the men who, three 
to four centuries ago had ventur- 
ed out to conquer the legendary 
Seven Cities with their treasure of 
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zold and silver. but who had to be 
content with the seeming conquest 
cf the souls of the native Red 
Indians, a people who submitted 
to outward religious conversion 
without ever allowing their own 
spiritual convictions to be touched 
oc altered by the white invaders. 


Even now the Irdian child of tke 
American Southwest does not speak 
English until he reaches school age. 
The settled Indian farmers in their 
villages, which are called pueblos, 
and the migrating shepherds have 
remained faithful to the languages 
of their ancestors, who are believed 
to have crossed over to America 
from Siberia some 39,000 years ago, 
ma the ice or sand of the Bering 
Straits, a mere 30 miles. These 
American Indians speak so many 
different languages that sometimes 
they have to resor: to English or 
Spanish to communicate among 
themselves with members of other 
tribes. All like to te recognized as 
the ‘“‘cldest Americars” and all take 
tride in a solemn deportment and 
great courtesy wher. dealing with 
“Europeans” as some call Amer- 
icans with white-coloured skin. 


The observer in Santa Fé, though 
h2 may register the world of sounds 
around him and notice the variety 
ol spoken words, is bound as well to 
note the absence of much noise, the 
relative stillness that reigns in this 
American city. The rush, the haste, 
the <ense anxieties of modern urban 
life, are unknown in tae atmosphere 
cf Southern relaxaticn of thin air, 
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7,000 feet bove sea level. Opening 
the eyes will confirm what has been 
heard: there is a legacy of Seville 
and Granada in the narrow, winding 
streets, the walled gardens, the 
patios, the fountains, the window 
grilles, the heavy, carved doors. 
There are blanketed Indians, stat- 
uesque men with long, black, braid- 
ed hair and ‚women in sars-like 
draperies; there are the scions of 
the cowboys, those all-important 
characters cf the Yankee conquest 
of the West. 


The “cowboys” of Santa Fé are 
not always genuine ones. In fact, 
many of the figures in tight, navy- 
blue cotton trousers, the all-too- 
popular “jeans,” and with large- 
brimmed hats, are young women ! 
To be complete, the costume calls 
also for a pa:r of riding-boots of a 
special kind, with high, slanted 
heels and embroidered tops. The 
original cowboy, who watered his 
horse from h:s enormous hat, had 
his great time when the “Anglos ” 
at last got access to New Mexico. 
In 1821 Mexico gained independence 
from Spain and the Mexican Gover- 
nor who superseded the Spanish one 
in the Palace at Santa Fé relaxed 
the old rules which had tied New 
Mexico to Mexico and had shut it 
off from the United States. A trade 
trail was opened, the Santa Fé Trail, 
which soon became famous. With 
wagons piled high with modern 
industrial luxuzies, cloth, furniture, 
rugs, etc., the efficient men of the 
Eastern States streamed west. Their 
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guards on the long, perilous journey, 
amongst wild Indians and on un- 
charted trails, were the cowboys, an 
élite of bravos. At the end of the 
trail waited the buyers, aristocratic 
Señoras in black veils, Mexican civil 
servants and officers, and the time- 
less Indians. When the trading was 
over, drinking and dancing began, 
until the Easterners were ready to 
travel home again. On their trip 
east they drove before them huge 
herds of cattle and sheep. To this 
day, New Mexico’s barren foothills 
are a homeland of sheep. 


There is not a single skyscraper 
in Santa Fé, no subway and no speed- 
way, but the city owns probably the 
oldest public building in the United 
States, the Governor’s Palace. When 
the adobe, the local clay, was shaped 
into these stout, low walls, the city 
of Washington, D.C., was still un- 
dreamed of. From the early r7th 
century for about 200 years the 
Spanish, Mexican and American 
Governors of New Mexico occupied 
this building, except for an inter- 
regnum of about 14 years after the 
Pueblo Indian revolt in 1680. In 
182I came the Mexican governors 
of the republic; and in 1846. soon 
after the outbreak of the war be- 
tween Mexico and the U.S.A.. rep- 
resentatives of the United States 
occupied Santa Fé. At present the 
Governor exercises his office in a new 
Capitol building and the old Gov- 
ernor’s Palace now houses the New 
Mexico Museum of Archeology, a 
collection of archeological and eth- 
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nological specimens of Indian and 
colonial Spanish ongin, the Histor- 
ical Society of New Mexico and the 
School of American Archeology. 


For several centuries, the colon- 
nade in front of the Governor’s 
Palace has been a landmark in Santa 
Fé. At present it is the charming 
background of a mart of American 
Indian arts and crafts, especially so 
during the annual Presta early in 
September when the native Ameri- 
cans from the neighbouring villages 
display under the arches their fine, 
artistic, handmade wares, their de- 
lightful slant-eyed babies and such 
household goods as families may 
need for camping out for three days 
and nights. In the past, this colon- 
nade was the scene of many a re- 
membered or forgotten tragedy and 
comedy. Spanish grandees and their 
ladies in 17th-century brocades have 
stepped from their coaches to this 
sidewalk; white and red-skinned 
rebels have been hanged under these 
arches; singing and shooting echoed 
from these walls whenever the gov- 
ernment changed hands. 


The past looms large in Santa 
Fé at all seasons, but especially 
when the three-day Ftesta is cele- 
brated. Then a pageant which ulus- 
trates the last conquest of New 
Mexico by the Spanish, largely by 
moral suasion in the year 1692, is 
held. A member of one of the old 
Spanish families enacts the part of 
Captain Diego De Vargas and pro- 
claims Spanish sovereignty over 
the city and the Palace. Clad in silk 
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and velvet, with guns and lances, 
the captain and his men look pic- 
turesque on their horses and are 
loudly cheered by a motley crowd of 
_enthusiastic subjects. Local citizens: 
Spanish-American, Anglo-American, 
and American Indians, and tourists 
from all parts of the United States, 
‘oin in the spectacle. On the eve of 
zhe carnival a huge figure, “Mr. 
Gloom,” is burnt and joy, in the 
form of dances and processions, is 
expressed. The Indians perform 
their ancient, symbolic prayer ritual; 
children in Spanish and Mexican 
garb revive memories of old rhythms 
and courtesies; ladies of Spanish 
descent don their grandmothers’ 
gowns of brittle silk and drink thick 
chocolate. A solemn service in the 
Roman Catholic cathedral, in the 
presence of the Archbishop, marks 
tke end of the festivities. 


It is to the credit of the artists 
ard archeologists of Santa Fé that 
some 25 years ago they saved the 
Feesta from the oblivion into which 
i: had sunk. They are also the 
zuardians of the good quality of the 
-ocal Indian arts and crafts which are 
axhibited and sold on the occasion: 


the pottery, textiles, silverwork and 
beading. The American Indians are 
born artists, and here they badly 
need an additional source of income. 
The drought of the region is a con- 
stant peril to the farmer, especially 
as the birth rate is increasing among 
the Indians. 


“Land of Enchantment” is a 
name of New Mexico, and it is not 
undeserved. The longer one stays 
there the more strongly one feels 
gripped by the virginal beauty of 
the snow-covered peaks under the 
deep blue sky, the rocky hills flecked 
with small pine trees, the weird 
forms of stone and soil carved out 
by erosion, the desert in all hues of 
red and yellow, and the appreciable 
harmony in which three different 
cultural groups, the Indian, the 
Spanish and the Anglo-American, 
have gradually learned to live to- 
gether. 


What matters it whether Los 
Alamos, with all its miracles of 
modern science, is far or near? Santa 
Féans refer to it casually as “on the 
hill.” 

ALMA S. WITTLIN 


NEW BOOKS 


AND OLD 


A GREAT METAPHYSICAL* 


[It gives us pleasure to publish this first contribution to our magazine of a promising 


young writer, Mr. Peter 


graduated in the Honour School of Enghsh Literature. 


alekin, a Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, who has just 


Mr. Malekin 1s also a keen student 


of mystical writings, especially Buddhist, and has been associated with the Plotinus Society 
founded last February in Oxford “ to study the great mystics of all ages so as to discover the 


common grouid of mystical experience. ’——ED. ] 


Mrs. Botirall’s book on George Her- 
bert has something of the quiet charm 
to be founc. in the works of the poet 
himself. Cbviously ın full accord with 
the doctrines of the Church of England, 
Mrs. Bottrell develops her subject with 
sympathy end understanding. She sets 
out to give an account of Herbert 
which resolves the dichotomy between 
“man” and “‘poet,” to describe the 
man with the aid of his poetry, and to 
elucidate his poetry by what is known 
of the mam. George Herbert therefore 
contains beth biography and criticism 
and is an excellent general introduction 
to Herbert's works. It does not aim at 
giving a cetailed and fully analytical 
account o: the poems treated sepa- 
rately; razher the approach is synthet- 
ic—an ind cation of themes and gener- 
al poetic practices, sufficiently docu- 
mented by examples, and linked to the 
thought, character and life of Herbert 
and the cturch he served. 


The account given of Herbert’s life is 
sane and balanced, erring, if at all, on 
the genercus side. It interprets sym- 
pathetical y the documented facts, pre- 
senting him and those about him in the 
best light The worldly side of Her- 
bert’s character, while not ignored, is 
not emphasized. The account of his 
life has, as a result, serenity and the 
inevitabil ty given by a purpose beyond 
the individual which is seen from the 
first guiding him towards the ministry. 
The elements of struggle within Her- 
bert as he slowly relinquished the 


* George Her eri. 
15s.) 
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allurements of this world are not ex- 
pressed with the same force; the reade- 
is always aware of the calm surrounding 
the area of storm. 


When a book is as satisfactory for 
general purposes as is this one and a3 
well written (Mrs. Bottrall’s style, while 
not virile, is earnest, fluent and em~- 
nently readable, devoid of tortuous 
expression and hideous jargon) it $ 
perhaps quibbling to quarrel over ma`- 
ters of emphasis. As the Buddha 
said :— 


They blame him who speaks much, they 
blame him who speaks little ; they even blame 
him who sits silent: there 1s none in ths 
world who 1s not blamed. 


While Mrs. Bottrall is exploring the 
differences between Herbert and tLe 
average metaphysicals, the reader mey 
well tend to forget the similaritiss 
between him and his contemporariss 
which form a very real link with Ks 
time. The polished and regular verse, 
the complicated stanzas, the drama ic 
realization and the colloquial tone to 
be found in his poems make hm 
artistically rather a blender of the 
various tendencies of the century than 
a strict adherent of any one “‘schoo..” 
His affinities with the majority of 
contemporary trends allow him to fit 
into his temporal context withcut 
clashing with the sensibility of his aze. 
If classified he must be, Herbert is 
perhaps best regarded as a successful 
eclectic, temperamentally suited to 
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absorb otherwise divergent tendencies 
mto union and harmony. 


A more serious matter is that, in 
emphasizing the traditional Christianity 
cf Herbert’s work, Mrs. Bottrall tends 
to treat the Christ-an element not so 
nuch as a mould o? means of expres- 
sion for spiritual experience, universal 
and free for all men but rather as'the 
unique core of spiritual experience, for 
Christians only and meaningless with- 
oszt the Christian religion. She might 
herself be willing to admit that this is 
not so, were she directly questioned on 
this specific point, and she does say 
that 
..- when Herbert and Hopkins...set aside 
their professional preoccupations and write 
as human souls, the fast that they express 
th mselves in religious terms need not be a 
serious obstacle to sympathetic understand- 
ing. 

Nevertheless, in cealing with Her- 
bert’s poetry she treats the poetry 
rather as an elucidation of Christian 
conceptions than as a poet’s vehicle 
for expressing spiritual experience, The 
limitation thus created is dangerous 
bezause the expenienses expressed, as 
they are valuable, cre certainly not 
axclusively Christiar. A Christian’s 
soutemplation of Chrst as the one and 
ony Son of God exprating the sins of 
zhe world on the cross, or the contem- 
lation by the follower of another 
religion of the divine part of man 
taking upon itself the sins of men 
through the suffering cf countless incar- 
mafions are only important poetically 
for their end-product, an experience 
r.ot dissimilar for the contemplators in 
the two cases. Were Herbert's poetry 
expressive of an exclisive experience 
through a particular religion only it 
vould be a great deal -ess humane and 
a great deal less valuable than it is. In 
fact, Mrs. Bottrall’s enthusiasm for the 
Anglican Church gets zhe better of her 
a> tmes. Her sympathy, abundantly 
shown towards Hertert, is conspicuous- 
-y lecking whenever she mentions her 
-eliaw Christians, the Furitans. Is one 
mistaken in discovering an emotional] 
bias in such phrases as “the brief but 
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shattering triumph of the fanatical 
Puritans after the Civil War ” (p. 81), 
and “that church [#.e., the Anglican ], 
so grievously disrupted by the triumph 
of the dissenters ” ? 


Nevertheless the book as a whole is 
admirable, and Mrs. Bottrall’s sym- 
pathy is certainly abundant for George 
Herbert, whatever it may be for the 
Puritans, She enters into his experience 
with happy understanding and an 
intimate respect. Herbert has neither 
the full-throated power of Donne nor 
his fiery passion, nor is the range of 
Herbert’s work vast, but his poetry 
has a delicate and mild flavour of its 
own, a transparency, a clarity, a calm 
beyond metaphor which the kindliness 
of Mrs. Bottrall’s book and her general 
avoidance of extravagant claims do 
much to bring out. Certain of Herbert’s 
poems have, in addition, an intensity 
and homely vividness which are splen- 
did even in an age renowned for the 
intensity of its poetry; to these Mrs. 
Bottrall does full justice, showing their 
place in his work and as far as possible 
in his life as well. 


Mrs. Bottrall has performed a further 
service in drawing attention to Her- 
bert’s prose work, A Priest io the 
Temple, a succinctly written and 
unostentatious account of the author’s 
ideal of a country parson. The prose 
has that degree of character which is 
in danger of perishing because of the 
flabby standardization of modern usage. 
The occasional archaic phrase acts like 
a fine relish to a favourite dish, making 
the style seem something rich and rare. 
The thought of the work is based upon 
good intentions, guided by common 
sense and modified by the social as- 
sumptions of the 17th century. A 
Priest to the Temple may be read by a 
modern reader with profit, delight and 
a considerable amount of assent. 


George Herbert is a satisfying book, 
sensible and entertaining, well worth 
the reading for information and for 
enjoyment. 

PETER MALEKIN 
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Science, Medicine anc History: Es- 
says on the Evolution of Scientific Thought 
and Medical Practice written in honour 
of Charles Stnger. Collected and Edited 
by E. ASHWORTH UNDERWOOD. ( Geof- 
frey Cumberlege, Oxicrd University 
Press, London. Vol. I. <xx1i+563 pp.; 
Vol. TI. viii+646 pp. [Lustrated. 1953. 
Eleven guineas for two volumes in the 
U.K.) 


Dr. Charles Sınger is the doyen of his- 
torians of medicine anc science 1n this 
country and, he having now reached the 
venerable age of 78, his university and 
medical colleagues heve paid their 
respects to him by cont-ibuting articles 
to this great composit2 work As is 
inevitable in a book made out of 
voluntary contributions it has a patch- 
work quality about ıt but, as we all 
know, patchworks corstructed out of 
casual odds and encs can be very 
effective. Moreover, a patchwork can 
be made to conform to a general plan 
and in this case the plan 1s as follows: 
The text is divided into eight books, 
the first seven of which 
treat the history of scienze and of medicine 
as it unfolds itself in chronological periods. 
The eighth book ıncludes essays which deal 
with the history of indiv.dual subjects over 
long periods, or with kEiblhographical and 


simular matters which ind no place in a 
chronological arrangemenz, 


The eight books, thas formed have 
been bound together in two massive 
volumes. 


Dr. Singer, a great scholar, 1s receiv- 
ing a very suitable present, for much 
erudition has gone into the making of 
these two volumes. all of the essays 
are written in Englst except five, four 
of these foreign contributions being in 
French and one in Italian. The work 
is Wlustrated with 106 half-tone plates, 
together with line drewings incorporat- 
ed in the text. The magnitude of the 
work will be shown by the fact that its 
index takes up 62 pazes. In addition 


to an index it conzains a complete‘ 


bibliography (412 entries) of the 
writings Of Professcr Singer. In the 
words of the dust-cover these tw 
volumes are i 
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not only a worthy tribute to a great scholar, 
but also a learned and cosmopolitan contri- 
bution to the literature of the history ol 
science and medicine. 


It will probably be disappointing tc 
readers of THE ARYAN PATH that the 
contributions of ancient India to medi- 
cine are almost entirely neglected ir 
this great work. So little indeed is saic 
on the subject of Indian medicine that 
it could easily be compressed into z 
single paragraph. Now it is quite true 
that if we go as far back in Indiar 
literature as the Rigveda we find 
that the treatment of disease at tha: 
remote time consisted mainly in the 
recitation of spells and incantations. 
But later Indian works such as ths 
Ayurveda show a great advance in 
medical knowledge. And if we continus 
to trace Indian history onwards w2 
soon reach Charaka, who was a ver, 
competent physician. Susruta was a 
still greater man. His writings shov 
that by that time Indian medicine was 
aware of the fact that malana wes 
spread by mosquitos and that an ouz- 
break of plague was usually heralded 
by the death of a great many rats. In 
surgery India was even more advanced 
than in medicine; fractures were 
splinted with bamboo and lhthotorry 
and Caesarean operations were bo=h 
performed. It is unfortunate therefore 
that amongst the many contributcrs 
to this great work there did not happen 
to be anyone interested in the ancient 
Indian school of medicine. 


This ıs obviously a book for experts 
rather than for the general reader, who, 
without any knowledge of the histcry 
of medicine and science, is likely to 
lose his way in such a wealth of cis- 
connected information. But for che 
person for whom the book was obvio.ts- 
ly intended, the scholar of scientific 
and medical history, ıt is a work of 
very great interest and importarce. 
Indeed the reviewer, who has himself 
just completed a popular history of 
medicine, finds it somewhat iron.cal 
that he should now be reviewing a 
work, which, if it had appeared a year 
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cr two earlier, woud have been of the 
greatest assistance to him. 


Even if the sales of this book never 
defray the high cost of its production, 
its publication is amply justified. 
Fortunately that very helpful body, 
the Nuffield Foundation, came to the 
editor's assistance at a critical moment 
ic the book’s production and made 


Roman Literature. By MICHAEL 
GEANT. (Cambridge University Press, 
Lendon. 297 pp. 1954. 15s.) 


-Most Western people adopt much the 
same attitude towards the Romans as 
cowards their own grandfathers—that 
-s to say they do not think much about 
=hem. But without our grandfathers 
we shculd not have existed, and with- 
ant the Romans goodness knows what 
scr: of a social ard cultural chaos we 
shonld have been heirs to. For as 
Prefessor Grant points out—in a book 
iz would be hard to o7erpraise—Greek 
cult ure would never have survived un- 
le3c the Romans had achered toit; and 
he quotes: “‘If the Greeks asked the 
reht questions, the Romans found the 
rght answers.” 


T>o many of the few who do think 
about their grandfethers and the Ro- 
mens drop into a conventional habit of 
patting the Romans down as “ unsym- 
patketic.’’ The Greeks have had better 
propagandists. But the Romans were 
not only hard-headed, a quality one 
migtt think modern people would ad- 
mre. Where literature was concerned 
they produced sensitive artists as well 
as hee and histor_ans, and their 
id-om and resourcefulness have coloured 
th= whole development of the nations 
whos: infancy they fostered. Of the 
playwright Plautus our author observes 
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its publication financially possible. 
Now that the private patron is elimi- 
nated by the heaviness of modern tax- 
ation, such benevolent institutions as 
the Nuffield Foundation are becoming 
of greater and greater importance to 
our welfare. 


KENNETH WALKER 


that even Dickens in the roth cen- 
tury was still learning from him— 
though without knowing it. Cicero’s 
letters, as revelations of human person- 
ality, were something new in the world. 
Lucretius, most poetical of Epicureans, 
upheld a materialism which no com- 
passionate man would be ashamed of. 
Horace remains the very type of culti- 
vated hedonist, and the surviving 
fragments of Petronius’ fiction an- 
nounced the novel of modern times. As 
for Virgil, he has enjoyed with little 
intermission one of the highest reputa- 
tions of any writer of any age. Andso on, 
well into the Christian era. Jerome and 
Augustine were not Romans, they were 
respectively a Dalmatian and an Afri- 
can, but “ Roman literature is not only 
what the Romans wrote’’—it had 
never been that exclusively—and the 
Christians using Latin widened the 
sphere of influence of a language which 
it is somewhat paradoxical to call 
“dead.” 


The simplicity of Professor Grant’s 
readable style is merely apparent: the 
book is subtle, learned and stimu- 
lating, it is history and criticism, and it 
tactfully flls gaps in knowledge that 
in many cases ought not to have been 
there. 

PAUL BLOOMFIELD 
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The Satant: Mass. A Soctologtcal and 
Crinunologiccl Study. By HENRY 
T. F. RHopES. (Rider and Company, 
London. 232 pp. Illustrated. 1954. 16s.) 


The reader will undoubtedly find 
much to in-erest him in Mr. Rhedes’ 
book, which certainly shows that the 
author has read widely and devoted 
much thought to a difficult and highly 
controversial subject, and in which will 
be found a aumber of new and interest- 
ing ideas logically propounded. 


The linking of certain cults at differ- 
ent periods with revolutionary tenden- 
cies and with crime is, I think, clearly 
shown ; but whether the earlier phase 
was quite as described is another 
matter. l cannot but feel that the 
Cathars and the Templars, not to 
mention zhe earlier Gnostics, have been 
misjudged, and I am not prepared to 
place as much reliance as the author 
does (see Chapter III) upon the 
evidence of the Demonologies and the 
Inquisition. 


Human Soctety in Ethics ana Politics. 
By BERTRAND Russet. (Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., London. 239 pp. 1954. 
15s.) 

What a luxury it is to see the light 
of a great mind, untied to any dogma, 
cast wpon the complicated problems of 
man! Here is Bertrand Russell doing 
this once again. The bocok is cast 
in tuo Parts. In the first he treats of 
general ethical problems: Sin, Moral 
Codes, Authority in Ethics and so on, in 
12 chapters. The second is on the Con- 
flict of Passions. This comprises an ex- 
amimation of such questions as Myth 
and Magic and Religious Faith as a 
cure for our troubles. 


The reader cannot fail to receive 
light. This does not mean, and ıt can- 
not mean, that he will get much 
guadance. Take his chapter on Moral 
Otligation. It is the search of a power- 
fu! mind for an absolute. But he can- 
net reach one, since no intellectually 
definable absolute in ethics exists. 
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As regards the Templars, it is possible 
that Mr. Rhodes has been misled by 
the late Alastair Crowly’s unpublished 
writings, made available to hım by Mr. 
Gerald Yorke, and has come to the con- 
clusion that Crowley’s O.:°.T.:.O.:. 
was a direct descendant of the Order. 


Coming in the latter part of the book 
to matters concerning the Rosicrucians 
and the Freemasons, I confess to feeling 
that the author is somewhat over-readv 
to accept both these as examples of 
the worship of Lucifer—always suppos- 
ing that the Rite of Rose Croix wes 
genuinely Rosicrucian, which is more 
than doubtful. And in this case 
the curious Rituale quoted ( p. 204 ff. ) 
can hardly be evidence of any con- 
nection. It is, however, interesting to 
note its similanty with the Rose Croix 
Ritual published over a century ago 
by Hone. 


E. J. LANGFORD GARSTIN 


This might floor the weaker brethren 
who had hoped to come away with a 
moral imperative other than their m- 
nate sense of decency. But it is not 
fair to be disappointed at being forced 
to face the fact that we really do 
have only conscience to work with. 


It is the uncanting nature of Russell’s 
mind that adds to the great pleasure 
of reading him on such subjects. If 
an uncanting and lucid intelligence 
looks squarely at human behaviour and 
sets down the facts, the result 1s—high 
comedy. It informs this book, as most 
books by Bertrand Russell. One could 
give a thousand examples. Here is 
one, so good, so true :— 

Most stern moralists are in the habit of 
thinking of pleasure as only of the Senses, 
and, when they eschew the pleasures of sense, 
they do not notice that the pleasures of 
power, which to men of their temperament 


are far more attractive, have not been brought 
within the ban of their ascetic self-denial. 


JOHN STEWART COLLIS 
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Fundamentals of Indian Art. By 
o. N. Dasgupta. (Bharatiya Vidya 
Shavan, Bombzy. xli+ rer pp. 1954. 
Re. 1/12) 


This brochure on Indian art consists 
oO: a course of lectures given by the 
author in Rome durmg 1939. War and 
hrs illness stood in tke way of its early 
publication and it is now published 
pesthumously with a1 interesting pref- 
ac2 from Mrs. Dasgupta, depicting 
the genesis of the ‘ectures and the 
gərius of the author for versatile 
scholarship. 

Many writers like Havell, Foucher, 
xnenda K. Coomaraswamy and Dr. B. 
Ehattacharya have written on the 
subject of Indian art bet the beauty of 
tke present work lies in its giving in- 
finite riches in a small space. To un- 
folc the “‘ apperception of beauty, the 
subtle and mysterious way of self- 
expression of Indian mind” in a man- 
ner that even the uninit-ate in art may 
well tnderstand and comprehend is no 


By M. 
169 pp. 


Islamic Social Framework. 
RAAN. (Orientalia, Lakore. 
Rs, €/~) 


The establishment of Pakistan, says 
the 2uchor, who is a processor in the 
Chitiegong College in Pakistan, started 
a new era in Muslim society. Islam is 
a region with a social message. In 
its golcen age it evolved a body of 
spiritial truths and sccia! laws that 
rest on eterral foundations. 


islam teaches through the Koran, 
writes tne author, who agrees with 
Professor Shustery and Qwid-i-Azam 
Jinna}, an order of “moderate social- 
ism” cased on spiritual fcundations. 
He lists feith and trust in Gad, prayer, 
charity Enowledge, mutual consulta- 
tion anil self-preservation as the basic 
principles. The Koranic law supple- 
mented by the Sunnah (tracitions) is 
not a dosed system; it is open to 
developreat creatively, throigh sima 
or the zoasensus of opinior. of the 
learned and through reason, to meet 
new concitsons. 


Proper-y asa trust, private owner- 


ship of property within limits, state / 


mean task and this the author achieves 
by his clarity, lucidity and brevity, 
supplemented with innumerable refer- 
ences and illustrations from literature 
and works like those of Abhinaya- 
gupta and Buddhaghosha and the 
Shukra-niti-sara. And we feel assured 
that Sarnath, Sanchi, Ellora and Ajanta 
will live for all time to come. 


Again, Shri Dasgupta remarks that 
unlike the art of Greece, which idealized 
human beautv, Indian art -has been 
fundamentally spiritual and much 
symbolism underlies its delineations, 
whether pictorial or plastic. No wonder 
a high standard of excellence has been 
expected of the artist and his minimum 
requirements are enumerated in Sama- 
rangana-Sutradhara. As Dr. Dasgupta 
has shown, a good and noble character 
is necessary for an artist. 


A selection of art illustrations offers 
additional attractions to the reader. 


R. BANGARUSWAMI 


anterprise in certain directions, zakat 
or the contributions of the rich towards 
social security and welfare, prohibition 
of usury and the doctrine of the State’s 
ownership of land are the economic 
postulates that render the Islamic 
order superior to both capitalism and 
communism. 


The book is interesting as affording 
a glimpse into the creative thought 
stirred in Pakistan ty the responsibility 
and opportunity to build a new society 
on Islamic principles brought by 
national freedom. 


On the political side, there is an 
interesting chapter pointing out the 
possibility and desiracility, from a long- 
term point of view. of building a 
federation of Islamic States. The 
apparently formidable difficulties, pre- 
sented by the national sovereignties of 
different Muslim States and the theory 
of a single Caliph for the whole of the 
Islamic brotherhood, ere shown to be 
possible of solution by wise and patient 
diplomacy. 


M. A. VENKATA RAO 
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Treasure tn the Dust’ Archeology in 
the New World. By FRANK C. HIBBEN. 
(Cleaver-Home Press, Ltd., London. 
280 pp. 16 plates. 1953. 25s.) 


The common belief that it was 
Columbus who first discovered America 
—‘‘the New World’’—has of late 
received a rude shock at the hands of 
archeologists and historians wbo have 
probed deeper into the matter. Barely 
I4 years ago, quite a stir was created 
by Chaman Lal’s book, Hindu America, 
revealing, as he saw, the imprints of 
Hindu culture on the two Americas. 
The present book gives nothing of this. 
It presents an eminently readable 
account from quite a different angle. 
Its tone is sober, its treatment com- 
prehensive. 


The European impact on America 1s 
held to be responsible for the dis- 
appearance of surface evidence of its 
early history. The spade of the 
archeologist has, however, laid bare an 
abundance of antiquarian remains that 
testify to the drama of human life 
played, in diverse cultures, throughout 
“the New World” from thousands of 
years before Christ. In common with 
other scholars, Dr. Hibben conc:udes 
that man’s emergence from zoolcgical 
memmals took place in the Old World 
only: Australia, Java, China, India, 
Europe and Africa: that American soil 
did not witness such an event, but that 
man migrated from the Old World to 
the New World. This migration, it is 
further agreed, took place some time 
towards the close of the Ice Age, when 
he, though physically fully developed 
like the modern man, still hunted wild 
beasts for food and lived ın natural 
caves or rock-shelters. As to the 
possible route of the first migration, 
there are various theories. Dr. Ebben 
discredits those dealing with the lost 
continents of Atlantis, Mu and Lemuria, 
as also the “Easter Island” theory 
and the “ Chinese Junk ” theory. He 
holds that “ Bering Strait seems the 
most logical mode of entry for humans 
into the New World.” Thus, according 
to him, man stepped across from the 
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eastern tip of Siberia to the western 
tip of Alaska, and later across the 
Isthmus of Panama into South 
America. (p. 32) 


The author, however, confines him- 
self to the prehistory of the continent of 
North America, as a background for 
its history in the widest sense. The 
material of the earliest period consists 
of arrow-heads of chipped flint and 
other similar man-made stone imple- 
ments, discovered at various ancient 
sites such as Folsom in New Mexico. 
In shape and workmanship they re- 
semble those found in various parts of 
the Old World. Broken pieces of 
pettery also are found on those sites 
in the New World. While bone remains 
of the hunted animals have been found 
in abundance, no human bones of that 
eerly age have, we are informed, yet 
been discovered. This is rather strange. 


Beginning from the hunting stage of 
man m North America, the story is 
worked upwards, showing how he 
passed through various stages of culture 
and civilization. In his early agri- 
cultural stage, he differed from his 
contemporaries ın the Old World inas- 
much as he depended entirely on his 
cwn muscular strength for tilling the 
land and carrying loads, without the 
aid of domesticated animels. Besides, 
he cultivated mainly maize, seemingly 
without knowing the existence of 
wheat, barley, rye, rice, etc., which 
were cultivated in the Old World of 
those times. 


The method of dating by ‘‘ Carbon 
Fourteen ” (C14), radioactive carbon, 
resorted to in dating certain types of 
excavated objects, promises to be a 
great aid to the archeologists all over 
the world. 


It is a traditional convention, which 
has become too well established now, 
that we call the original inhabitants, 
the various peoples of that part of the 
world, “ Indians.” They were 
living ın all extremes from abject poverty to 


the full opulence of empire The Digger 
Indians of California grubbed for roots, while 
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the Aztecs of Mexico presided over subject 
peoples in a hierarchy of power. The Mayas 
carved with great skill from durable rock, 
and painted designs that would rival the 
artistic tradition of any European or Asiatic 
culture. The Mound-buiulders of the East 
used earth to express their religious feelings. 
The Indians of the PF orth-west Coast carved 
in wood. There were hunters, farmers, 
‘business men, anc pr.ests among these early 


Buddhtst Texts Through the Ages. 
Newly translated from the original 
Pali, Sanskmt. Chinese, Tibetan, 
Japanese and Apathbramsa. Edited by 
=DWARD CONZE in collaboration with 
~ B. HORNER, D. SNELLGROVE, A. 
"VALEY, under th2 auspices of the 
Royal India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
Society. (Bruno Cassirer, Oxford. 
Distributors: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
London. 323 pp. 1954. I6s.) 


This, a companion volume to Dr. 
Conze’s Buddhism, Iis Essence and 
[evelopment (2nd el., Oxford, 1953), 
is the most compreh=nsive, though not 
the largest, selecticn of translations 
from Buddhist literature into English. 
Tre editor, who has himself translated 
tke passages from Mahayana scriptures 
in Buddhist Sanskrit. has, with the aid 
of his distinguished assistants, also 
included selections from the Pali scrip- 
tuzes, Tantric literature in Sanskrit, 
Apabhramga and Tibetan, and Chinese 
and Japanese Buddhst literature. AL 
the passages are newly translated in 
simple readable English, avoiding the 
strange affectations of some Pali 
sckolars (for example such circum- 
locutions as “‘ He-who-has-thus-attain- 
ed ’ for Tathagata, here sensibly left un- 
translated, and archaisms such as 
‘‘asmsman’’ for lAtkkAu, here given 
its asual translation, “ monk’’). 


Though the choice of passages for 
translation by the editor and his col- 
laporators has been on the whole good 
we would make a few minor criticisms. 
Tke most striking omission from the 
Pali section is the Buddaa’s first sermon, 
the Dhamma-cakka-pavattana Sutta. 
The editor might justify its absence by 
reference to his Buddh-sm, where it is 
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Americans. (p.14) 


The Chronological Chart of North 
America given at the beginning and 
the illustrative plates are indeed help- 
ful in following the story. A detailed 
map is a desideratum. 


B. CH. CHHABRA 


paraphrased; but the Sutta is of such 
cardinal importance that it might well 
have been given here also. Though in 
his Buddhism Dr. Conze gives full 
weight to the importance of the 
Buddhist laity, few passages in this 
work have any bearing on lay morality 
—the three Jatakas translated by Miss 
Horner refer to questions rather of 
doctrine than of ethics. Thus the un- 
informed reader, from a cursory pe- 
rusal of this book alone, might well get 
the impression that Buddhism has no 
message for the ordinary man but is 
merely a system of spiritual and mental 
training for the monastic community. 
We should like to have seen included a 
translation of the central portions of 
the Ssgalovdda Sutta, surely one of the 
finest passages on practical everyday 
morality in the scriptures of any 
religion. 

From the literary point of view Dr. 
Waley’s contribution is perhaps the 
finest, but it is also the shortest of the 
four, and mizht well have been ex- 
panded. The more paradoxical Kung-an 
of later Ch’an Buddhism, which evi- 
dently do not appeal to Dr. Waley, 
have been de because they “have 
been conveyed in such generous 
measure to the European reader by Dr. 
Suzuki.” No passages are given from 
the literature of the Japanese Amidist 
sects, which are among the most im- 
portant of modern Buddhism. These 
omissions are not perhaps of major im- 
portance from the point of view of the 
student of Buddhist philosophy, but 
they weaken the work’s claim to com- 
prehensiveness. 


Among the most interesting passages 
are those translated by Dr. Snellgrove, 
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who works in a field little trodden by 
most students of Buddhism, and often 
deliberately avoided as a quagmire of 
decay and corruption. Here for the first 
time the lovely Apabhramsa Dohākośa 
of Saraha is introduced to the English 
reader, this is surely one of the finest 
mystical poems in the world’s litera~ 
ture. Dr. Snellgrove’s translation shows 
clearly that the Tantric Buddhist, for 
all his antinomianism and questionable 
magical practices, had not forgotten 
the ethical teaching which played so 
big a part in older Buddhism. 


The Nature of Human Personality. By 
G. N. M. TYRRELL. Foreword by 
Professor H. H. Price. (Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. x+ 122 pp. 1954. 
12s. 6d.) 


The late G. N. M. Tyrrell was not only 
an outstanding authority on psychical 
research, but a serious philosopher who, 
unlike so many investigators in this 
field, was concerned regarding the 
deeper implications of paranormal 
phenomena. 


His essential conclusion was that 
man is the victim of what may be 
termed a biological conspiracy as the 
result of which he is hypnotized by his 
senses into believing that nothing 
exists outside the very restricted realm 
of experience that they render accessi- 
ble to him. Our ordinary conscious 
minds are, in fact, “ adapted to common 
life as the glove to the hand.” 


Once this process of self-limitation 
is recognized, the way is open to 
acknowledging the reality of mcre ex- 
tended regions of being. But in ex- 
ploring them we must make due allow- 
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The fair tree of thought that knows no 
duality 

Spreads through the triple world. 

It bears the flower and fruit of compassion, 

And 1ts name 1s service of others. 


The editor and his collaborators have 
done great service to Buddhist scholar- 
ship and to the spread of the knowl- 
edge of Buddhism in the West. Their 
work has been sponsored by the Royal 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon Society, 
which deserves a share of the credit for 
this very valuable anthology. 


A. L. BASHAM 


ance for the subtle way in which our 
minds condition all our experiences in 
this most deceptive of fields. 


What concerns Tyrrell most seriously 
in this, his last, work is the obstinate 
refusal of most scientists to give any 
adequate attention to even the solidly 
tased discoveries made by investiga- 
tors in this field. Asa result they are 
blocking our advance into wider fields 
cf knowledge, without even realizing 
that they are doing so. 


One criticism : in stressing the fact 
that the world as it exists for common 
sense 1s an abstraction from a wider 
field, the author makes no reference 
zo the fundamentally important fact 
that we can transcend it, not only by ex- 
tending our knowledge into the psychi- 
cal realm, but by contemplating physi- 
cal actualities from the spiritual plane 
—in other words, by seeing thts world in 
the light of Eternity. The significance of 
the esthetic and the sacramental seems 
to have escaped this otherwise cautious 
thinker. 


LAWRENCE HYDE 
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MORALS AND DOCTRINE IN BUDDHISM 


[In answer to our invitation tc Dr. E. J. Thomas, to share with us his suggestions 
segard:ng the applcazion of the Buddhist ethic to the life of the layman in our times, we 
have received this shctt and stimulating note.—Eb.] 


The Buddha’s method of teaching 
end the matter tkat he taught have 
two very distinct aspects. He was in 
the first place a <eacher of morals. 
Morals of a kind exist in every social 
community, but the Buddha gave them 
a new meaning. 


An action, he seid, was right if it 
Was intended to be right. The doing 
oZ it produced so much merit, which 
would result in an increase of happiness, 
if not in the present life, then in a 
future existence. In saying this he 
teught what everyone could understand. 
We are told that he began a discourse 
br preaching of “alorsgiving, morality, 
heaven and the folly of the passions.” 
It was not until he saw that his listeners’ 
minds were prepared, softened and 
free from bias that he gave his owa 
special teaching, “the laudable doctrine 
of the Buddhas.” 


But your inquirer asks about “the 
practical subject of the way of living 
according to Buddha’s teaching, es- 


pecially for the layman, and the 
applicability of those ideas and teach- 
ings for the modern individual.” “ The 
way of living ” generally means living 
in accordance with or in violation of 
moral rules. To live in accordance 
with moral rules is the first requirement 
of Buddhist teaching, as of many other 
religions. What is peculiar to Bud- 
dhism is the doctrine, and this is much 
more than morality. Your inquirer 
seems to be paying attention merely to 
the moral or ethical aspect. But the 
practical aspect of the way of living 
only becomes real and practical when 
we know the meaning of life, and the 
meaning of life is found for the Bud- 
dhist only in “the laudable doctrine of 
the Buddhas ” : this consists of three 
stages, morality, meditation, and full 
knowledge. They are looked upon as a 
High Way ( Magga ) and only for those 
who are willing to advance upon it has 
it any meaning or importance. 


Cambridge E. J. THOMAS 


GANDHIJI ON GOA 


Navajivan Publishing House, Ah- 
medabad, has published Gandhiji’s 
writings upon the question of Goa, 
some of them very brief notes from 
Hcrijan, in a little pamphlet, Goan 
Struggle for Freedom. 


With characteristic firmness Gan- 
dh-ji laid hold of the essentials: that 
‘70a is a part of India, historically 
alienated but irresist:bly yearning to 
share the destinies of the motherland, 
anc not in the least astranged by the 


religious differences of which so much 
has been made; that repressive methods 
will not keep Goa apart from India for 
long; that the struggle must be carried 
on non-violently, without hatred of Por- 
tugal. 


It is satisfying to see every one of 
the great moral leader’s counsels faith- 
fully reflected in the Prime Minister’s 
statement in Parliament on August 
25th, 1954, reprinted here as an 
appendix. 


A LETTER FROM LONDON 


(Shri Sunder Kabadi, an Indian journalist in the British capital, whose Jast “ Letter 
from London” appeared in our August issue, offers here some pertinent reflections on a per- 
ennial proslem, which recent moves towards another Disarmament Conference make 


particularly tumely.—ED. ] 


The skadows of world war, which 
had beer darkening over the world 
during tre past six or seven years, 
ate beginning to fade, and it has even 
become ~ossible for politicians and 
statesmen to suggest that the nations 
may be faced with a long spell of 
armed peace. For the first time since 
the end of the Second World War, 
men are not killing each other any- 
where or the earth’s surface in the 
cause of one or the other of the two 
rival idenlogies, democratic freedom 
and Communist dictatorship. The 
voices of statesmen and diplomazs have 
‘ost some of their harshness and 
stridency and newspaper headlines 
are not æ doomful as they used to be 
about tke imminence of an atomic 
holocaust. 


Among those who believe that the 
world my even be on the threshold 
of an er: of peace is a man who has 
spent 3C years studying history and 
who yet -emains an optimist about the 
future of mankind. He is Dr. Arnold 
Toynbee. who has just completed a 
3,250,00-word, 10-volume work, A 
Study of History. 


“I beleve we are going tc stand 
the strata of having to live ~hrough 
a long period of nerve-wracking ‘mis- 
sionary warfare? with an undramatic 
ending,” he has declared. This will 
lead the world, in his opinion, to some 
sort of world government controlling 
the warlke uses of atomic energy. 


“T beLeve this is bound to happen 
because it is the only condition on 
which man can go on living on the 
face of -his shrunken planet. And I 
think min has a very strong will to 
survive. What is happening now is 
bringing the last five or six thousand 


years of civilization into focus. The 
Chinese and the Roman Empires have 
been trial trips at world government. 


“Recently the Western world has 
tended to think of Us and the Natives. 
There are no Natives when everyone 
has got the Hydrogen bomb.” 


Let us consider what evidence is 
available for the theory that the world 
may be on the threshold of a peace- 
ful era. We must discount the utter- 
ances and opinions of professional 
soldiers who will be the last people 
in the world to admit that arms and 
armies may have begun to lose their 
historical and traditional value to 
society. But if we leave the soldiers 
quietly working out their strategy, 
logistics and communication and supply 
problems, and occasionally exhorting 
their peoples, as Lord Montgomery did 
at the unveiling of the El Alamein 
Memorial, never to neglect to culti- 
vate the martial spirit, we can detect 
a growing wish among the peoples of 
all countries to rid themselves for ever 
of the waste and futility of war. 


One of the impressions which all the 
various British visitors have gained in 
Russia and China is that the people 
in those countries, including the 
rulers, would rather iace a future 
in which peace was guaranteed than 
a future in which they would have to 
throw everything into an atomic con- 
flict. This impression, gained in per- 
sonal contacts with Mao Tse-tung, 
Malenkov and other members of the 
Chinese and Russian governments, and 
from what they saw of the ordinary 
people at work and at play, confirmed 
the view that Western statesmen and 
politicians at a distance had begun to 
formulate. This view is that an atomic 
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war is more likely to be precipitated 
by accident than by design. Yet the 
main energies of peopdes in all countries 
are directed towards the gigantic tasks 
of recovering from the violence and 
msery of the last war and from the 
damage and destruction of their rev- 
olition for independence. On this im- 
portant fact, that the balance sheet of 
wer: today can only show a dead loss 
for all concerned, taere is complete 
agreement among the men who exer- 
cis power, whether in the dictator- 
ships or the democracies. 


‘While it is comparatively simple to 
zresp this fact mentally, assisted as we 
are by charts and statistics showing 
the radius of destruczion of hydrogen 
bombs, our difficulty is that we are 
moe or less reluctant to face this fact 
anc. adjust our lives pro ek We 
cortinue to prolong = state of affairs 
which could provoke the accident which 
we know, with as much certainty as 
we know anything, wculd spread ruin, 
desolation and pestilence throughout 
the world. 


This risk of an accdental war will 
ze zeduced in proportion to the capa- 
city and willingness cf those nations 
vhe stand in fear of ore another to try 
tə zain first-hand kncwledge of each 
other’s social, econom:c, cultural and 
policical practices and activities. The 
exckange of visits which have recently 
b2er.- made by politicians, trades- 
wniicniscs, industrialists, scientists, 
sportsmen, artists and musicians of 
courtries which are firmly wedded to 
dfierent and contrasting ideologies 
wil serve to remove some of the 
prejudices and fears waich led to the 
race in armaments. If respected poli- 
ticiaas and public figures return from 
ttese visits and draw attention, as 
many have already done, to the abhor- 
rence in which war is held among the 
pecple they have visitad and to the 
desire for peaceful negotiation of dif- 
fe-erces manifested by the rulers of 
th2se countries, it is reasonable to 
suppose that other avenues to 
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strengthening the prospects of peace 
will be explored in addition to the 
negative and risky path which leads 
only to the acquisition of greater and 
greater military strength. 


The prospects and opportunities of 
promoting better understanding be- 
tween peoples who have been feverishly 
arming against one another will not be 
favourable so long as the armaments 
race, with all the high-pressure military 
and strategic planning which accom- 
panies it, continues unabated. That is 
why the disarmament negotiations which 
have been resumed by the United Na- 
tions may very well prove the accuracy 
or otherwise of the prophecies being 
made by men like Dr. Toynbee. The 
difficulties in the way of disarmament 
have always been presented, both by 
Russia and the West, as largely pro- 
cedural and mechanistic. One of the 
questions occupying the mind of the 
American and Russian delegates to the 
UN, for example, has been whether 
these countries would allow inspecting 
aircraft of any Disarmament Agency 
to fly over the territory of their own 
country. Another problem said to 
have held up progress in the last few 
years towards negotiating a Disarma- 
ment Convention is whether the con- 
struction of atomic weapons should be 


controlled or banned first, or whethe ~- 


there should be simultaneous control 
and reduction of these and of “‘con- 
ventional” armaments. 


Such difficulties as these would be 
easily overcome once there was a 
courageous acceptance of the fact that, 
if civilization is to survive, the atomic 
bomb, the supersonic bomber, military 
bacteria, the aircraft-carrier and all the 
other machines of total warfare must 
join the axe, the spear and the suit 
of chain armour in the only place 
where they can render a service to 
society—in the museum. In at least 
one country in the world—in Britain 
—it has become a commonplace utter- 
ance of scientists, politicians and news- 
paper writers that, in a war fought 
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with thermonuclear weapons, the out- 
come woulc be total destruction. 


“A few hundred large bombs might 
destroy most of Britain without world- 
wide risk, but a few thousand would 
pass the danger line,” declared Dr. 
E. D. Adran, Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in his Presidential 
Address to the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. His 
views, incilentally, were broadcast, as 
well as widely quoted in the press, so 
that the general public cannot claim to 
be ignorant-of the fate that awaits it 
should peace again be jeopardized. 


If the world is to survive, there is 
ir fact no alternative to disarmament. 
This means that the emotional satis- 
faction wich nations have alwavs de- 
rived from the possession of arms and 
armies, aad the release which mdi- 
tarism has traditionally provided for 
the expression of national idealism, 
must be directed along different chan- 
nels. In many countries today, es- 
pecially et times of natural disaster 
such as foods, earthquakes and land- 
slides, armies are in fact “mobilized” 
to save lle and property and te bring 
succour end relief to the injured. In 
the process of disarming, consideration 
should be given to retaining in exis- 
tence “military ” units and formations, 
“ith all their ancient traditions of 
service, courage and valour, which 
could still function as honourable and 


In the series “The Civilization of 
the American Indian” Mr. Joseph Epes 
Brown Las recorded and edited The 
Sacred Pipe; Black Elk’s Account of 
the Seven Rites of the Oglala Sioux. 
The following 1s an interesting inter- 
pretation by Black Elk, as recorded by 
Mr, Brcwn, of the smoking of the 
sacred pipe that accompanied all 
rites .— 


In filirg a pipe all space (represented by 
the offerngs to the Powers of the Six 
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respected institutions in the national 
liie. Such an “army for peace” would 
provide an outlet for the spirit of ad- 
venture, comradeship and service which 
is characteristic of every generation. If, 
further, it could be established as a 
multi-national force it would serve to 
promote trust and confidence among 
Cifferent peoples instead of the old 
prejudice against and fear and hatred 
cf the traditional army, which is fast 
becoming an anachronism in the 
modern world. 


To bring under serious consideration 
such constructive measures to preserve 
peace, the first requirement is to apply 
the brakes to the present race in arma- 
ments. The most sensible suggestion so 
far advanced has come from India, 
whose representative at the UN has 
urged, as a preliminary to further 
negotiations, agreement among the na- 
tions on a truce in the arms race. 
Statesmen who try, with all the sin- 
cerity in the world, to reach agree- 
ment on disarmament while the atomic 
plants and arms factories in their own 
countries are working at full pressure 
on the biggest peace-time armaments 
programme in history are rather in the 
position of men trying to walk up an 
escalator that is carrying them down 
all the time. The next few months will 
show whether they have the necessary 
agility for this feat. 


SUNDFR KABADI 


Directions) and all things (represented by 
the grains of tobacco) are contracted within 
a single point (the bowl or heart of the 
pipe), so that the pipe contains, or really 
is, the universe. But since the pipe is the 
universe, it ıs also man, and the one who 
fills a pipe should identify himself with it, 
thus not only estabhshing the centre of the 
universe, but also his own centre; he so 
“expands” that the six directions of space 
are actually brought within himself It is by 
this “expansion” that a man ceases to be a 
part, fragment, and becomes whole, or holy, 
he shatters the lusion of separateness, 





ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Fundamental problems of “Human 
Relations and International Oblige- 
tons” are to be discussed at the sug- 
gestion of Unesco ir a symposium at 
tte Indian Phuiosaphical Congress’s 
29th Session, to be held in December 
at Colombo, Ceyla. Dr. Richard 
McKeon of the University of Chicago, 
a delegate to that Zongress, led the 
discussion in a symposium on the sub- 
ject held on October 21st at the In- 
Cian Institute of Culture, Basavangudi, 
Bengalore. The other speakers on that 
occasion were Prof. N. A. Nikam, Mr. 
Justice B. Vasudevamurthy and Shri 
D. V. Gundappa. 


The Basic Document on the sub 
jec:, prepared for the symposium at 
Coiombo, was used at the Institute. 
Though time permittec little more than 
tke presentation of the problems, with- 
out definitive answers or general dis- 
cussior, they were stimulating to 
thoaght. In what sens should peoples 
rezerd and treat one another as neigh- 
bcuzs or as equals? Is the overcoming 
of obstacles to the incernational com- 
mutication of ideas an obligation or 
a matter of national policy? Is an indi- 
yidcal under obligations to give his 
loyalty to a particular culture? 

Tae Basic Document refers to the 
concern of most contemporary peoples 
to share in the enduring insights 
and the esthetic enjoyments of others. 
The right of everyone to access to the 
common cultural patrimony of great 
works of literature anc of art should 
be recognized as transcending all na- 
tional or communal clams. 


Tyo constructive contributions which 
India could offer for the reconciling 


‘_____ ends of ver 
And sayings of philosophers 
HUDIBR: 


and co-ordinating of East and Wes: 
which were properly complementary t 
each other and not antagonistic, wer 
suggested by Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar at Bangalore on October 19th 
He was speaking at the Indian Insti 
tute of Culture, Basavangudi, on “In- 
dia in the International World.” 


One was the tradition that war was 
purposeless. Two World Wars had 
proved the correctness of Asoka’s 
warning in a pillar edict in Orissa that 
in every war the victor was the van- 
quished. If modern India proclaimed 
the futility of schemes for war and the 
piling up of armaments she would be 
echoing Asoka’s views and a. tradition 
which far antedated the great Buddhist 
Emperor of over two millennia ago. 


India had known wars, but only 
dynastic, personal and superficial ones. 
In no war in India had population been 
pitted against population. In India as 
in China the cultivator had carried on 
his labours little affected by the strife 
of kings. 

The ancient Rig Veda had prefigur- 
ed the idea of the United Nations 
when it had laid it down that the way 
to solve problems was for people to 
come together, discuss together and 
understand each other’s points of view. 


No less important a contribution 
which India had to offer was her having 
put material power in its place and 
not given it first place. It was difficult 
for Americans, apprehensive of any 
threat to their way of life with its 
widely spread material advantages, to 
conceive that any nation could be con- 
tent with comparative poverty, as In- 
dia seemed to be. This was not to say 
that the Indian attitude to life was 
irreconcilable with efficiency. The era 
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of India’s greatest spiritual and cul- 
tural achievements had been one of 
throbbing industrial and commercial 
activity. 

But the Indian civilization was 
the only great civilization, except 
pernaps the Chinese, in which wealth 
had not beea regarded as the suminum 
bonum. Indian literature, sacred or 
secular, from 2000 B.c. to 50 years ago, 
showed no hero admired because of 
his riches, It was the man who, though 
perhaps without material possessions, 
was great in wisdom and in character 
that was traditionally honoured. Things 
of the mird and the spirit had ever 
been recognized in India as the most 
excellent things. 


“The Lessons of the Political Liter- 
ary Writirgs of the 1930’s” was the 
subject on which Mr. Stephen Spender 
addressed an overflowing hall at the 
Indian Institute of Culture, Basavan- 
gudi, Bargalore, on November 4th, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Samuel 
Runganadaan. One of a distinguished 
group of young poets of that decade, 
which included W. H. Auden, C. Day 
Lewis, Ch-istopher Isherwood, etc., Mr. 
Spender vividly presented their dilemma. 


Depressed by prophecies of the 
doom of Western civilization, their 
social corscience stirred by the wide- 
spread uremployment produced by the 
system by which their families were 
prospering, they had found the poetry 
of pity tor distress inadequate. Feel- 
ing the urge to write so that the con- 
ditions responsible for the unemploy- 
ment coud be remedied, they had found 
themselves faced with the problem of 
ends anc means. The furthest any of 
them had gone towards accepting bad 
means te good ends was the line in 
Auden’s “Spain” about “acceptance of 
necessary murder.” His later “Refugee 
Blues” showed the retreat which Auden 
had made from this position. 


Mr. Spender made a powertul plea 
against writers’ permitting the impo- 
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sition of an outside system of thinking 
on inside spontaneity; it was not only 
destructive to talent but -also deprived 
the world of the witness of the human 
spirit to conditions as they actually 
were. 


Did one believe in man for the sake 
of politics or politics for the sake of 
man? That question his group of 
writers had faced in the ’30’s; it was 
still a vitally important one. It was 
not his point that poetry should abjure 
politics, but that political poetry 
should be critical of politics and up- 
hold the dignity and freedom of the 
individual. He warned that the ten- 
dency to officialize writers was not 
confined to avowedly totalitarian coun- 
tries. Large areas were activated by 
mild or benevolent terror, involving the 
assumption that the bureaucracy was 
elways right. He opposed all terror. 
The writer had to resist not only 
pressure from the politicians but also 
economic pressure to support policies of 
which he did not approve; he had to 
retain his independence of directives 
and his right to criticize his govern- 
ment, his party and the society in 
which he lived. 


ee a a t 


On October 8th at the London 
Branch of the Indian Institute of Cul- 
ture Miss I. B. Horner. Secretary of 
the Pali Text Society, gave a talk on 
the Sixth Great Buddhist Council, for 
which am ideal centre, Rangoon, had 
been chosen. The Council had opened 
officially on Vesak Day this year, and 
was expected to remain in session un- 
til Vesak Day 1956, the accepted date 
of the 2500th anniversary of Gautama’s 
Parinibbana. United by Buddhism, the 
Sangha, the Government of Burma— 
particularily remarkable for its earnest- 
ness—and the laity, chiefy from Burma 
and Ceylon, had co-operated in a spirit 
of devotion and dedication to build the 
Cave and provide for the Council, which, 
however, could be held only by the 
Sangha. 


£76 
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The object of al such Councils was 
to chant or record as nearly as possible 
what the participants took to be the 
Buddha-word, which at first had not 


. been written down. Further, there was 


in fact a long interlude between the 
Fourth Council, which took place 454 
years after the Parin:bbana, in the Aloka. 


Cave in Ceylon, and the next one, held 


at Mandalay in 1871, when the whole 
of the Pali canon wes engraved on 729 
marble slabs. These it had since be- 
come apparent, contained many errors 
and additions and th2re were also omis- 
sions. This was inevitable, considering 
ite long passage of time, the methods 
>i transmission and the fact that Pali 
ned not its own script. 


The object of the p-esent Council was 
t> purify the Pali caron, thus to secure 
z text acceptable to the whole Thera- 
vada world, by consulting, comparing 
and checking the five versions of the 
Tizitika: four from tre leading Thera- 
vata countries—Burma, Thailand, 
Cevlon and Cambod:a—and in addi- 
tina the “London text.” No arbitrary 
decisions, however, would be taken in 
favour of one or another version. Dif- 
ferences would be clearly shown in 
footnotes and in appendices to each 
beck to facilitate reference. While a 
measure of agreement tad been reached 
on disputed points, it might be won- 
dered whether all the iindings would 
pass the tests of modern scholarship. 


The newly established texts were to 
be cranslated into Burmese, a difficult 
task; Burmese, unlike Pali, was not a 
rich language. Translations might also 
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be made into Hindi and English. The 
printing of the texts was being carried 
out on a fine press, the gift of the 
Committee for Free Asia. Proof-read- 
ing had to be done with tremendous 
care, and this was not without reason. 
Often in the past scriptures had been 
printed so carelessly that now the 
Burmese Government had had a bill 
passed laying down legal sanctions 
against such practices. 


World peace was the result which 
the organizers of the Chattha Sanga- 
yana had in view. To this end they 
had to begin in Asia and to use their 
influence through Buddhism, the tradi- 
tional religion of South-East Asia. 
Defenceless against the great power 
blocs, South-East Asia’s only hope lay 
in unity, a unity coming from a revival 
of Buddhism. This would make for a 
way of life that perhaps would enable 
these countries to resist outside influ- 
ences, as a result of putting to good 
use the store of patience, common 
sense and good-will built up amongst 
the people during the last 2,500 years. 
For this purpose Burma was an ex- 
cellent rallying-point. Moreover, while 
a forward-looking new nation, Burma 
had been Theravada Buddhist for 
centuries. 


But if the future of South-East Asia 
depended on the outcome of this ideal 
struggle, so too it had, through Bud- 
dhism, a contribution to make to 
higher standards of morality and to 
the set purpose and determination 
which this demanded for the whole 
world. 
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with a foreword by 
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SHRIMAD BHAGAVAD GITA in 
Pictures explains the thought and 
philosophy of the Gita in attractive 
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afford to miss it. 
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‘I congratulate Shri P. 8. Mehra on the conspicuous success achieved by 
him and would commend this book to all those who wish to emancipate 
themselves. —Shri MORARJI DESAI 
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